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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


VOLUME XXYV. — 1896. 


ESSAYS ON EASHMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE EARL FRIEDRICH BUREHARD. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by U. A. Grierson, Ph.D., O.LE4 1.0.8. 
(Continued from Fol. XXIV, page 347.) 
The Imperative (J'a,«!). | 
25. The en person singular has the form of the Root or Stemofthe Verb. E. 9., no 
karun, to make, xs kar. Another form of the Imperative is the so-called er form : 
Co Jos ai beren, ai, kar-ta, The negative used with the Imperative is * due nd, or, more 
emphatic ake mate, The first person ploral of the Imperative also expresses an intention ; 
é. g-+gz° karew, let us do. 
26. (1) Present Participle on @ine), This has two forms :-— 


(2) Inw! + dn, e. g., wie séeun, w!j2- aiadn, This Participle is indeclinable, 
and is used — 


(e) Principally in —— with the auziliary verbs rr chha and a daun, 
‘to be; 6 94 ree wih aa sézdn chhus, 1 am sending ; pasta? 0 ediza a 
éeus, I waa sending ; 

(8) Stunding independently, especially as a nominative or accusative after verbs 
like uty vuchhun, to see; ¢. g., wo e050 lend cuchAh pakdn, by him 
= he seen to go ; wily! weyy pi tim wuchhan yivén, they will see him 
coming, 


(y) Frequently doubled ; «9. w ic of pakén pakdn, going on eno farther 
and further, 


(6) In aed if] (expressing a state), in intransitive yerbs in composition with 
E =, 4 = - : - 
dee chha and yw! dsun A uyl aha shungit és, he was sleeping, he slept, 
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27. (2) The Porfoct Participle (Passive in the case of transitive verbs, Active in the 
utah Seaton eric — ee [often with a change of the root-vowel, vide post]. 
Ke) In 4 mut oh o5 sph: bo send, 2A 55 shel. The plaral is in So mati, 


the fem, sing. in «* ® mats, pl. az mateg. Many verbs have irregular forms in 
this participle, The irregularities are the same aa those of the Aorist, and are 
(6) Ine > itl? (expressing a state); ¢.9., 4eq ce likhit chhw, it is written, 
i. e., it haa been pat into writing. 
28. (8) Future Participle Active, in J»5 vil and wy < avun. This has been 
described above [§§ 22-24]. Both occur in coinposition with ve chha, and gw? dsun. 
29. Tho Participle Absolute (phase iste). — The termination is © — it, added 
to the stom of the verb; «. g. sae karen, 35 ker, os hart, 
The Participle Absolute has, asin Sanskrit, either an active or a passive meaning, accord- 
ing to the context. It also frequently occurs after the following verbs -— ys hekun, to 


al 


be able ; ert! yetshun, to go (having done a thing to go, 4 to do it ab once); ui 
wokalun, to cease; especially with wie chhunun,l4 to throw; ¢. J wise & yl irdvil chhunun, 
ae i ; - 
| ne on 7 
to throw away; ue w adit chAunun, to expel ; wite ete teatit chhunun, to cut down; 
aa | | Ses 
wep Se kit chinnun, to eat up, ete. (CE. also the Pres. part. (b), and Past part. (b).) 
_ 80. This form expresses a prayer or request, and is only used inthe 2nd and 8rd persons. 
The termination is 45 st, which is added to the root with > is a janotion vowel; ¢. g., 
wor karan, 4595 karizi, With 44 Ar added, it takes a conditional meaning ; €. g-, aus 5 karteihs 
thon shouldst do (or shouldat “have done) ; aajo disthi, thon shouldst give (or shouldst have 
given). 
The Optative (sie ys), 
| Ali . 
$L. This mood expresses wish. The termination is #®  ahg; «. g., wia= sizun, ahiye 
# 
sés-ahq, In the caso of uo dywn, and similar verbs, merely the syllable 4# hg is added to the 
haa 7 e | fe Fi 
l sing. fut. ; ©, 9., ct yun, tocome, 1 sing, fut. #4 yind, Sted yima-Ag, The words ur! js! ay 


Ida aii sisi She dpadive Sk Ais einao-ol thes Latin: tibia te: ga Sally AW ool ay kite 
tdn-aha-k, wouldst that thon knew, 


pr The Optative is also used as a Potential, and with cy! ay, if, as a Conditional 
m 






2 ‘This form in ws a it is probably ideniteal with the Participio Absolute. 
% Fimslie and Wade, tshunun, M( Cf. the HindQstdnt dilnd im haf dled, ete. — Tras, ] 
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Formation of Tenses and Persons. 

38. In the Active voice a distinction must be made between the Simple and the 
Poriphrastic tenses. If we exclude the Imperative (J &_»+!) and the Present Optative 
(443,526), there are only two [three] Simple Tenses. The Presont Indefinite or Future 
(gs'4*) and the Aorist, or tense of narrative (Gle* ,,4l6) (and the Pluperfect II. 
(20 ste)], 

34. The Present Indefinite or Future has the following terminations, [This tense was 
originally a present, but is now only used, in the Indicative, with a fature meaning. It is also 
regularly used as a Present Sabjunctive.] 


Sing. Plur. 
(1) a ou 
(2) ak iM 
(3) i an 


35. The Aorist [or Indefinite Past]. [In this tense the verb frequently changes its 

radical vowel in the masculine singular, and sometimes also further modifies it before a final é 
f : 

Thus, from ae karun, to make, 3 ag. masculine hort, Sag. fem. kar: 3 pl. mnse. kari , $ pl. 
fem. kari. It also frequently changes the final consonant of the root in the feminine. Thus, 
pok, he went, fem. peck’, In short, the 3rd person of the aorist is merely an old adjectival past 
participle, and is subject to the same rules as adjectives, as regards gender and number, 
see §§ 153 and f. and 217 and ff. 


The following are the terminations of this tense in the case of Intransitive verbs :— 


Sing. Pl. 

Masc. Fem. Maac. Fem, 
(!) uw is oF es ~* z 
(2) wk ik or ek | ivals iva 
= = = ‘j 


36. The Aorist of Transitive verbs ie treated passively [that is to say, instead of 
saying ‘I sent thee," the expression used is ‘ thou wast sent by me.’ In this way the subject of 
the sentence is in the case of the instromental, and the object of the sentence becomes the 
subject of the verb, The verb agrees in gender, number and person with this latter subject. 
The third” person sg. of the aorist transitive, construed. passively, siz, siz, gist , sitzi, he 
(it™), she, they (m.), they (f.) was, were, sent, is taken as the basis of the ordinary conjugation 
of the aorist, and to this the following terminations are added : — 

Agent lst Person, no termination. 
Agent 2nd Person, ag. #, pl. va. 
Agent Ord Person, no termination, 


We thus, when the object of the sentence, i. ¢., the subject of the verb, is in the third 
person (i. ¢., the 3rd personal pronoun, or a noun substantive), get the following scheme of 
terminations to be added to the root. There are other schemes for the same person which will 
be described subsequently (see § 88). 





1 This * is usually omitted in writing, and is not provounced. 

(This ‘ ia sometimes omitted in writing, and iafbarely audible, Many (including Wade) omit it altogether, but 
T have Dr, Neve's authority for ita existence. ] According to some, tg, 

™ Once for all, throughout the verb, the neuter is the same a8 the masculine, 
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Subject (of the verb) [he (it) she, they] was (were) sent]. 





Subject of sentence —— 
in instrumental we Plural, 
Maze.” — Fem.) Mase. Fem,. 
s, () by me (x) }E ; i TE A i: sor 123 
He by thee ut |F Sag a JEPSz t [2885 store #127 
% | (3) by him, her, it | a1 rus it ; Ez E goré Hai 
Q) Ld (u) g s : etl Wael "| “7.0m a y 
ate set (")ra F zg 4 ‘ng is = ing u * qug or ig i a 
(3) by them ® Eg laze a gors 


The * is not pronounced and is seldom wri written, Soalso the ‘ of the Fem. Sing, espe- 
cially the ‘ of ivg, 

37. [If the object of the sentence, i. ¢., the subject of the verb, is in the second or third 
person, the nominative suffixes of these persons have also to be added. This will become plain 
from the paradigms. Regarding the suffixes, see § 47.) 

38, [The second form of the Pluperfect (Plup. IT.) has the following terminations 
added to the root direct, frequently with a change of the final consonant of the root (see § 158), 


but with no change of the radios! vowel. E.q. The Plap, I. 3 ag. mase, of 9) ladun, to load, 













is yo! taste, 
f ’ wea ' 
(1) Urs or ony = és or y ctl or crt ayas or € vi! éy am fyi 
: , 3 
| bs ‘oo F ! 
(2) 54 oF Oy 4k or y : aed or eT oyak or éyrk, ta! éra toe! éyiva 
(3) a or g3 2 dv or yor?! ant éyi ue fy aut iyi 


re gE RAO oS i Ae yp 
passivery like the aoriat, the same terminations being added as above explained.| 
The Periphrastic or Compound Tenses, 

30. (1) The Present Definite (J‘=), is compounded of the Present Participle, and the 
Present of the Auxiliary verb sa chha, ‘ to be." 

40, (2) The Imperfect (c¢)!p4=! |,=<), compounded of the Present Participle, and the 
Aorist of the Anziliary verb W~1 daun, “to be.’ 

41. (3) The a (+47) pte), compounded of the Perfect Participle and the Present 
of the Auxiliary verb den chha, to be \irasetive verbs treated passively), 





i Bouse carbs tabs the & tad churn thot: derma, ane (0A, # Bee § 160, 
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. (4) The Prupertick I, (oa: ya), Soipeniipii of the Perfect Participle, and 


the Aoriat of the Auxiliary Terb = f deun, ‘to be.” [For Pl , 
Simple Tenses] [Transitive verbs treated passively, } ape Th, Neb \noden bead of 


43, (5) biced Periphrastic Futura, pases of the Future Participle, and the 
Auxiliary verb hee chha, ‘to be’; e. g., tee wit kuravun chhu, he is about to make, 


44. (6) The Future Perfect and Dubitative (4iS: .,.Jls), compounded of the Perfect 
Porticiple, and the Future of the verb oe dsun [Transitive verbs treated passively J. 

45. Mp. gives (7) A Perfect Optative or Conditional, compounded of the Perf. 
Part. + Opt. or Cond. of gaT dun, and (8) An Imperfect Imperative, compounded of the 


Pres. Part. 
ibaa + Imperative of on! deun, bat I have not met with any instance of them in 


46, The Tenses of the Passive are all Compound ones (see Passive, §§ 136 and ff. ). 


47. In order to be able to comprehend the Paradigma, it is necessary 
cirtain cases of the Personal Pronoana ead Uis soon acl ecmece wee un 








(1) 43 b0,1 us 
; Pate 
(2) 4 tag, th ne 
Singular. (2) #= tea, thon es 
(3) #= om, he | 
a so, she all pe 
as wi. it fas ts genders. 
Q) oo! as, we Me ees 
| (2) 23 toni, , 
shen a (i ee mre (Pos 
(3) p? dim, they (mase.) 
vie : ok 
| 4s] tima, they (fem.) 
2, Accusative. 
fa) SS haces em 
if 
(2) 4#> teq, thee = f 
Bingular. (3) Sei ow, him 
yw 
» 40, her ‘ 
urs 





43 ti, it 
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ee ee Ce:C“ws a a ee 








0) cet ast, as 8th 
(2) 23 tdi, you 5) 9 
en (3) @? tim, them (mase.) ) | 
7 cee Sk 
4.5 time, them (fem.) 





Note that, in the fol) forms, the Nominative is the same as the Accusntire. In the second 
pers. sing. and in the first person of both numbers, however, the Accusative usually takes the 





form of the Dative. 
3. Instrumental, 
f (1) #4 me, by me em 
shawl (2) “> tae, by thee ee 
(8) po tami, by him 
| oe 
t as fama, by her j 
(1) At asi, by os | ee 
Plaral. 4 (2) us tohi, by you 85 ca 
(3) x3 fimew, by them (m. f,) “) & 
4. Dative. 
{ (1) 4 me, to me em 
Singular, ! (2) > tee, to thee w ¥ 
L 43) <5-* tito bis or hee ue 
f (1) deal an, to us 
Ploral. Z (2) aaj foks, to you ‘5 va 
l (3) id timen, to them (m. f.) SE 


[Nore. — There is no snffix for the Nominative plural, and that the suffixes of the plural 
of the 2nd and 3rd persons are the same for all cases. ] 


REMAERES ON THE SUFFIXES., 


48. It most be noted as a peculiarity of the Kasmiri idiom, that all pronominal snffixes 
are, 80 to speak, Relative, — that is tosay, that they invariably refer to some preceding or follow- 


ing noun of pronoun, and are thus, properly speaking, pleonastic. A Kiémtri does not BY, 
“to killed the man," but “the man, he killed-him,” or “be killed-him, the 3 03 He 


does not say, “I will give to thee,” bat “to thee will I give-to-thee.” Hence we find A 25! ply ay 
bo Lolrdca-& (causal of oh balun, to be in good health) fim, I will heal-them them, We also, 
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de -_ 
Pw. 














however, find sentences like west a bo balrava-n, I will heal him (t= vu being understood 
from what precedes), 

49. In applying these suffixes, the following special rules must be followed :-— 

l, Simple Tenses, 

(a) A final 3 4 is merely a graphic sign to shew that the word ends in a vowel, and hence 
should be treated as non-existent, 

(6) A form ending in «a consonant takes ~ a, 2 (u) or cusmalty omitted) as a junction 
rowel, in which case if the consonant is k, it becomes A; e. g., ya sdea-k, thou wilt seul, 


pai i Hc thou wilt send me,2? 

(c) » — av (ie) becomes. v and y > se (in) hase oe ya; 6359 120u, We 
shall send, 29 aizd-t, we shall send thee; 3 séziu, you will send, rite suzyo-m, you 
will send me, 

(d) © t becomes th [if followed by another'snfix) - e. 9, epee tee stiza-t, he was sent 


by thee; pte ee tee atis"th(a)-m, he waa sent by thee to me. 





AG. For 3383 “rant we ibid S55 -2- ben's 0 Alen, w3 — *eq-n becomes wy 2 du; and 
555 + avg-og, 3314 diva, 


, ! 
Cf) unyieed “eqs becomes (py 2 fa; -y —* *va-m becomes dm, and Sy “cq-k 
becomes “ait fit a 


(9) w - anan becomes os wo — an tas. That is tosay, the pronoan becomes separate! 
from the verb and ceases to be a suffix. 


(4) If another snffix ig added after w —— an, the Intter becomes wy — da; ec. 9., wa 
dima-n, I will give him, yes dimén(a)-vq, I will give him to you. 
2 Compound Tenses, 
In rae the snffizes are added, according to the foregoing rules, to the auxiliary verb ; 
CI mt chhus(a)- (him), 





Double Suffixes, 
50. Inthe Aorist, Perfect, and _Plaperfect we meet with Double suffixes (see Aoriat). 


One suffix is that of the Instrumental, The other, that of the Numinative, Dative, or 
Accusative,’ 


51. Nominative Suffixes : — 


lat person ig tra -- &) wea: Ist sing. prea, ve a ee chin-s, Tam; Ist sinc, 
aorist, unt ot 4) bo khiteu-s, T feared, us _: 3 asf = tse trdeln).th(a)-«, by 
thee (was) forsaken-by-thee-I I, i. «., by thee was I formato thon forsonkest 
a ES tS SS ee ee ee 


a The translator in responsible for moat eee ten 


* In forma like #2')3 dniyi, we sometimes find W-')2 dnis, instead of urt!y? deiyi, [Npu  Mutth. 
riii. 26.] 
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# os ed " # f 
me (22) C#x?y (283) (tohi) rof-va-s (bo), (by you) (was) seized-by-you-I (1), 
i, @» you seized me, 
() ¢ m: 2nd plural sorist, 43 py3g~¢4) (oki ede-eg-m 50, by you was Isent, you 
Bent me. 
ed a, er 
Qnd person singular,— “) k; 2nd sing. pres. “les #2 tog chhw-d, thon art ; 2nd sing. 
aor, tla pao te tea katitew-k, thon didst fear, 
Srd Person Singular.— -_ 
(a) w m: 2 sg. oor. dae oi re #43 tohi etiz-rg-n eu, by you was he sent. 
(6) ure: 3 sg. aor. ek] ube Pre om yur timan mol koru-e, (he) who by them 
was bought, 7, ¢., (be) whom they bought. 
é FUL f 2 
Qnd Person Plural. —%3 eg: 2 pl. pres. #2¢¢ chhi-rg, ye are: 2 pl, aor. taps 4) 
foAi hits-va, ye feared. 
Srd Person Plural, — 2 &: 3 pl. pres. “ee ep} tim chhi-k, they are, 
62. Accusative Suffixes :-— 
lst Person Singular, — ¢ m+ 2 pl. imperat. ¢32}2~ sbzyé-m (for sis-iu-m), send me. 
i * 
Ond Person Singular, — © t: 1 ag. fut. 5 4:0 bara-t; I will make thee. . 
ord Person Singular, — (a) w mn: 1 ag. fut. wie es bo mdra-n, I will kill him, 
(0) cea:Spl. fut. GJ) ¢) tim karan(a)-~, they will make him, 
, a [ear 
ond Person Plural. — 83 vg: 1 ag, fut, 89 )'4% 60 méve-ve, I will kill you, 
Srd Person Plural. ~ 2 k: log. fate 2,4: bo méra-k, I will kill them. 


68. On the distinction between the Acousstive suffixes y » and ¢» #:— 
(1) In forms which end in — 


(a) = fore:eg., cay méri-s* he will kill him (from §)Le mari + ces)! 
ur} tsali-s, they fed (from) him (from Us teglt + ur #). 
fod s i Pd 
() wan: ea. gu cra tule salibg din(a)-s, util aul saliba ledan(a)-s 


é 
(Mutth, xx.19), they will crucify him, or ypiyf a) lyn havéla karan(a)ne 
(Matth. xa. 19), they will put‘him in charge. [Matth, xxvii. 22, 23, 
has ga/iéi (fem, obl.) not saliéa (masc. obl.),] | 


(These are the only two cases allowed by Wade.] 


as | Fr 
(2) In the Sag. nor.;¢. 7. cx’ koru-s, he made him, to distinguish it from ON i 
korun (¥). [# is here a Nominative suffix.) 
% Some call this an Accusstive euffix: by thee thou haat forsaken me (!); by you didst thou send ww (!) ; by 


you did you send him (!), Of, Np,, Matth, xxvii, 46; xxi. 13; xxvii, 9; xxvi. 55, 
@ Wade, miri-a-a, 
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($3) When a feminine predivate follows; « gue Osh or paid a gon ass a 
hinieushka jam‘ karin ta gandyé-s gyad’, ( Mutth, xiii. 30) gather ye the tares 
and bind them in bundles. 

54. Dative Suffixes :— " 

Jat Person Sinyular,— ¢ m: 2 ag. imperat. ro di-m, give me, 


2ud Person Singular, — cg y: 1 ag. fat, ys*9 dima-y, I shall give to thee, 


fi 
3rd Perton Singular, — Ue s: Isg. fut, uy? kara-s, I shall make for him. 


Srd Person Plural. — 2 kz Log, fat, 590 adeeb, 1 will send to them. 
(To be continued.) 


ON SOME DATES OF THE KOLLAM ERA. 
HY DR, ROBERT SCHRAM; VIENNA.! 

Me. Suwpasam, Pitcar gives in his interesting pamplilet, Some Early Soverciyns of 
Travancore, Madras, 1594, fourteen inscriptions dsted in the Kollam Era. Some of these 
dates mention the week days and the moon's and Jupiter's places, so that they can easily be 
verified, and it is perhaps not without interest to see how far they agree with each other, 
The dates contained in the inscriptions are the following : — 

No, 1, — In the year opposite the year 301 since the appearance of Kollam, with the san in 

the sign of Leo (i. ¢, the Malabar month Chingam, or, roughly speaking, about the 
latter half of August 1125 A. D.)*. 

No. 2.— In the Kollam year 319, with Jupiter in the sign of Scorpio and the sun in 
Capricornua (i. ¢, the Malubar month Makaram, or, roughly speaking, the eud of 
January 1144 A, D.) 

No. 3. — In the year opposite the year 396 after the appearance of Kollam, with the son 
6 days old in the sign of Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram stur (i. ¢., the 7th Idavam, 

- lunar mansion Mrigasiresham, about the end of May 1161 A. D.) 

No. 4. —In the year [opposite the year 336 since the appearance of Kollam)? with the 

san © days old in Tauros, Saturday, Makayiram star. 

No. 5. — In the year 342 after the appearance of Kollam, with the enn 7 days old in Lev 

(i. ¢., the 8th of Chingam, about the end of Augnst 1166), 

No. 6, — In the Kollam year 348, with J upiter in Cancer and the san ® ® old in Pisres, 
Thursday, Anosham stur (0. ¢., the Malabar month Minam, approximately speaking in 
March 1173). 

No. 7. — In Dhanus and when life was at its height (Dhanas 365, about the end of 
December 1180). 

No, 8. — In the Kollam year 368, with Jupiter in Virgo and the sun 2 days old in Tanrns 
(3rd Idavam 368 M, E., or about the latter half of May 1193), 

No. 9. — In the Kollam year $71, with Jupiter in Cancer and the eon 24 days old in Cancer 
(25th Médam 37] M. E., or about the beginning of May 1E9G), 

No, 10.-— In the Kollam year 384, with Jupiter in Cancer [and the san ® days old in” 
Gemim] (Mithunam or Idavam 284 M. E.. about May or June 1209), 

No. 11. — In the year opposite the Kollam year 389, with Jupiter in Aquarius and the san 

18 days old in Piscea, Thursday, Pashya star, the 10th lunar day (7. ¢., 1214 A. dD.) 

1 (An improved version of which is to be found in thix Journul, Vol. XXIV,—Ep.] 
2 The words within brackets are Mr. P. Sundaram Pillal's remarks, 
2 The words within «quare brackets are euppliod in the inscription by Mr. P, Sundaram Pillai. 
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No. 12. — In the year opposite the Kollam year 410, with Jupiter in Scorpio and the sun 

27 days old in Aries (i. ¢., the 28th Médam, about April 1235), 
No. 13. — In the Kollam year 427, with Jupiter entering Aries and thesun 21 days old in 
Tauros, Wedoesday, the 5th lonar day after the new moon, | | 
No. 14,— In the Kollam year 491 and in the fourth year, the sun being 21 daya old in 
Aquarius (22nd Kumbham 491 M. E,, or, roughly speaking, about the end of February 
1316). 

As the dates Nos. 3, 11 and 13 seem to be the snrest, we will begin with them. Mr. Robert 
Sewell states in his South-Znudian Chronological Tables, Madras, 1889, page 7f, that on the first 
day of the Kollam era 1434160 days of the Kaliyuga had expired, and this brings us to the day 
#022626 of the Julian period. And counting from the beginning of the Kaliyaga, corrected 
by — 2d. 51 g. 8 v. 45 p. (seo Warren's Kala Saakalita, page 10) and adding hereto 3926 years 
of 365 d. 15 g. 31 v. 15 p, plus the duration of the months Médam, Idavam, Mithunam, 
Karkadakam and Chiigam, we find indeed that the entrance of the sun into Kanya took place 
on the day 2022625 of the Julian period at 37 g. 40 v, 36 p, after mean sunrise at Lahki, 


Taking now the dates as current years, we find for the beginning of the respective months 
the day of the Julian period: 2145227 d. 1g. 28 v.31 p. for Idavam 396 ; 2164524 d, 28 g. 
I] v. 43 p.for Minam 389; and 2173465 d. 33g. 52 v. 16 p. for Iduvam 427, The firat instance ia #0 
near suurise that the slightest difference in the assumed duration of the solar months can bring 
it back to the end of the day 2145226, whichday is to be taken as tho Ist Idavam ; so the 7th 
Idavam 336 corresponds to the day 2145232 of the Julian period, which day (29th April 1161 
A. D.) was indeed a Saturday. Asit is easily found by Jacobi's Tables that on this day the moon 
was indeed in Mrigaéiras, this date seems identified without doubt. If the lst Idavam 427 
corresponds to the Julian day 2178465, the 22nd will correspond to 2178486 or the 15th May" 
1252, which day was indeed a Wednesday, and by Jacobi's Tables the Sth titht was running; so 
this date, too, is undoubtedly ascertained, 

The day 2164524 for the lst Minam 389 would bring the 19th Minam to the day 2164542, 
which, instead of being = Thorsday and the 10th lunar day, is Wednesday and the Y9th lonar 
day. But when we take this year to be expired, the beginning of Minam 889 falla on the 
the day 2164989 d. 43 g, 42 y. 58 p. and the 19th Minam corresponds to the day 2164907 or the 
12th March 1215, which was a Thursday, and on which day by Jacobi's Tadles the 10th tthi 
was running and the moon was in the nakshalra Poshya; so there can be no doubt that this 
date also is correctly ascertained by transferring it to 1215, 

These dates show that in the inscriptions the years are sometimes expired and 
sometimes current. 

No. 4 in the same as No. 3, and need not therefore be taken into considerution. Mos. 1, 
Sand 14 have no particulars by which to decide if the years are current or expired, so 
they may correspond respectively either to August 1126 or 1127 (1125 of one begins the year 
with Chingam instead of Kanya), to August 4, 1167 or to August 3, 1168 (or to August 4, 1166 
when beginning with Chingam), and to Febroary 15, 1316 or February 14, 1317. 

For the dates Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11, 12 and 13 the position of Jupiter is given, so that 
it is possible to decide in every case if the year is current or expired. Taking first all the years 
as current and calculating the places of Jupiter, 
in Nes. 6, 9, 11 and 13, whilst in No, 12 J upiter, instead of bein 
Libra. So this date has to be taken expired, which 
ease is reversed. Jnpiter ought to be in Cancer, but he had ‘really left this fign for some 
months and was far advanced in Leo. Yet this is easily explained when weconsider the contenta 
of the inscription, The words (andthe sun days old in Gemini) are supplied, Au the last 
lines of the document in question speak of w first ha 


: : half-yearly payment due in Vrischigam 385 
Mr. Sundaram Pillai snpposes that the docu ment itself was made half a year before Vriichigam 
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385, which would bring us to Mithunam or Idavam 384, But as this supposition does not 
agree with Japiter's place, there can scarcely be any doubt that the document, instead of being 
made half a year before the first payment, was drawn up a whole year earlier or in one of the 
first months of 384, whilst Japiter was yet in Cancer, It is not quite easy to-say which day is 
to be taken for Jupiter's leaving Cancer ; for one cannot besure whether the true or the mean posi- 
tion of Jupiter is to be taken into account, This seems to be decided by No, 13, When calculating 
the true place of Jupiter by the Tables in Warren's Kala Satkalita, we find Jupiter, 14 degrees in 
Aries, As the Inseription. ays ts Jupiter entering Aries,” fourteen degrees are rather. too much 
advanced for auch an expression, But when we simply calenlate the beginning of Jupiter's 
yeara by the Tables of Kielhorn, we find that the year Piigala, which corresponds to Aries, 
had begun on the day 2172462 of tho Julian period, just 24 days before our date, so that the 
expression “ Jupiter entering into Aries” would be quite exact, Using, therefore Kielhorn's 
Tables also for No. 10, we find for the beginning of Srimukha or Jupiter's entering Leo the day 
2162576 or the 27th Tula 334, so that the document would be brought to Kanyd or Tulé 384, 
some days before the first Vriichigam, so thatthe yirst half-yearly payment was only due after a 
whole year, 

“As to the dates Nos, 2,7 and 8, they must be-erroneous ; for Jupiter, instead of being 
in Seorpio, Cancer and Virgo, is found reapectively in Aquarius, Sagittarius and Aries. 
Mr, Sandaram Pillai, in the note to page 29, also remarks that the position assigned to Jupiter 
in these inscriptions does not agree with the other inscriptions, There mast be some error 

To sum up, we find for onr dates; — 

No. 1 = Angost 1126 or August 1127 (August 1125, if one begins. the year with 
Chiigam). | 

No. 2 erroncons, 

No. 3 = 29th April 1161. 

No. 4 = No. 3. 8 

No. 5 = Angnst 4, 1167 or August 3, 1168 (Augost 4, 1166, if one begins the year 
with Chiigam), 

No, 6 = 1173 A. D., February 22, or March 1, or March 8, or March 15, 

No. 7 erroneous, | 

No. § erroneonas, 

No.9 = April 17, 1196. 

No. 10 between October 23, 1208 and January 14, 1209, 

No, 11 = March 12, 1215, 

No, 12 = May 10, 1236. 

No. 13 = May 15, 1252, 

No. 14 = February 15, 1316 or Febroary 14, 1317, 








NARSINH MEHTANUN MAMERUN. 
A Porw sv Prewananp, 
TEANSLATED FROM THE GUJARATI WITH NOTES BY MRS. J. K. EABRAJTI. 
(Comtinued from p, 106.) 
Canfo FIT, 
245 “What rain the old woman has brought on me!" (Kuavarbit laments), 
“My grandmother-in-law stands in the place of an enemy to mej; she has destroyed all 
the gindness of my heart: 
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(Elin ‘whic appears) dwodt Gf Sopgus oall'ot ew words and sings the prnises ae: Hails at 





wincdsa benevolence chose to dictate the list, but she bears malice in her heart." 
EKuivarbil went to her father with the paper in her hand, 
250 (And said) “My grandmother-in-law has prescribed impoesible things: say, father, what 
become (of us) ? 
She has made a demand that notevena millionaire could satisfy. 
Why has this Amant come to me, thus to be a source of grief to the sf#idhu, my father ? 
One thousand pieces of gold, to say nothing of the clothes ! 
And not a kawdi do I see with you, father, 
255 Father, I beseech you to go back, for by stopping longer you will forfeit your good name.” 
Says the Méhétajt: — “Daughter mine, remain confident. 
The old woman has helped and not harmed our cause, 
Siimilid is not one to neglect me on thia occasion: why dost thou shed tears ? 
Damédar is not deaf to (our) prayers. He will not have to go into debt (for our sakes). 
260 Kaivarbai, go you to your home, it is none of owr concern, 
If Hari does not furnish this mamérin, the ridicule will be wll Ara, 
As he (miraculously) replaced the nine hundred and ninety-nine sfris on the person of 
Paiichili,* | 
So will he provide the requisites of he mdmérta, 
You wait patiently till the morrow. - 
265 Have faith in your heart, daughter ofa Vaithnava. The Lord Gépa] will support us and 
maintain us through life.” 
On hearing these words of her father, the dhughter's heart was filled with affection, 
And she returned to her home with faith in her bosom, 7 | 





eet, | EE 
045 Sz areal t, Siedira ste arear ¢, “ah start a gt 
| ive 


after aerartt % aire aif, HR ofeach s, | 200 searcard ae ye nae, sara gat gS wre F; 
qeareet at oe Reed, vrata} art. ae ea aqeret gar ure. 
ret. : 
Re Bes Sq aye rent, rar Si qe F; Garda yee wal, veh wart Tt: 
250 garg? sara sees, mer es oi are Ff; se | a itt are ace, Gf oar Fe ares; erate. 
mbetel st ov 02, eg nit eared & ‘ | Prraren seat weit air, Sr Tesi are Ft; 
ASTTS FAT, AT Ga Os S| Ele | 265 T aires ace, oraiest aire. 
See Fee Sat TRS, Fee ay ETH FE, eer i: 
araat © Sr varet 98, isl ow a ae. eat ay te aah ura, gor araat air? 
255 Praraft aa ser qariy, seh ae gaa are ® Scent 6O tC ea, larara azar sei. 
Wears az est ant, cet ah Peaa. diel. 


Canto VIII. 


Mark, ye people, the queer way of this sinful age, the Vaishnaras are ridiculed, 


This Nagar community is much given to sarcasm, and will make cutting remarks on the 
most trivial matters, 








Lil, | beara a lange knife in ber heart. 


™ This is a reference to the well-knuwn stosy of Draupad!, who was condemned to be stripped in court, 
bot whose honour was saved by Vishou, who substituted snother cloth a» 'O0n 88 Oe Wea idecved. Wil nine 


bandred ond ninety-nine were suppliéd in, succession ; 
harass ber any more, j when hor enemies, Gnding their efforts fruitless, ceazcd to 
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270 As the M&hétajl arose to have his meal with his company of eérdgfs, 
The people all assembled around in a crowd, and began to laugh at them, 
Saying :—" See how the filak and the necklace of tuJa#i beads, and the printed cloth on 
his person become the Méhetiji! 
Oh, aee the beanty of the vfvdi: millions of cupids will hide their heads through shame! 
Now you will see that he will sing the Rdg Maldr® as he bathes, and will bring down s 
shower. 
275 Then he will hold forth the food and mutter incantations and Jiday Nath will partake 
of the oblation.” 
All the eérdyis bathed themselves with sach (water) as they could get ; 
Bat the water provided for the Méhétajt was boiling hot ; 
As hot as the oil boiled for frying Sudhaiva® wns the water heated 
For the Méhéta by the eévda.” that he might be flayed alive! 
280 Seeing the water so hot the Méhétiji asked for some cold water. 
But Kuivarvahu's sister-in-law™ turned away her face and said sneeringly :— 
“Why, Méhétajl, can you not bring down a shower at will that you ask us for cold water 7" 
This remark went to the M@héta's heart, and he straightway called for his cymbals. 
Seated on a stool he invoked the Lord Sima] and began to play the Rig Malér. 
285 The Nagar people assembled to watch (the result), and went on speaking unmannerly 
things. 
weg ¢ Hf. U7 ArT. 


“ura t; | 


ert eit wa ayes ar, ht ay et; 
aq Be war ard waret, qaa na Tawar tf; 
a Fart se wared, atarala saat. 






: a 
27) area wer Feared sear, are TE THT; | ogo geopea za FONT Aa, HA ZTE GIT: 
raft €; lala lati ai pit 
sficar fre 3 gedth atear He aca Bears, at sea are ef art F; 
warkat wa ware aresh, Sree aes wre, || CT Hy oTaeiarg, srciear rer Fare & 
275 were Heat ars AT, ST ATTA F. t. ae 


Canto IX. 


The Mé@hétaji sat on a bench and called upon Sri Gopal. 
He sang the Rig Malér with devotion, beating the eymbals with his hands :— 
“ Help me, thy servant, Simali, who am being ridiculed. 
The water is hot enough to crack a cocoanut. 
290 The enraged Haisdhvaj Ral bad boiled the cauldron of oil, 
But by thy mercy it cooled down and Sudhaiva was saved. | | 
Thou, O Simala, didst accept the order for seven hundred ropees™ (that I wrote). 


9 ‘The Rig Malir is reputed to have the power of bringing down rain atany season, if wung by a righteous 
man, The rezt canto is set to this rly, - : ha 
iM "There ia a story that the Rija Haisdhvaj had condemned Sudhanva, his own son, to be thrown into a can]. 
dron of boiling oil, The oil was boiled to a steaming stage. in Hatedhvaj Rat's presence, but, as Sudbenve was 
being thrown into it, Siva cooled it down immediately ard the condemned man came out of the canidron unscathed, 


the astonishment of the Réja and the people. 
pr hc of efedi, seo note 34, aa Wife of the elder brother of Katrarbil's husband, 
* Ie in related that once some holy men came to Narsith's door on their way to Dwirki. They had not the 


necessary meana to proceed on the journey and to live in that place of pilyrimage, and naterally etpected that 
Narsidh, the great exponent of Vishnuism, should «spply them with funda. When Narsiah pleaded his poverty 
hey demanded a written order on any banker-friend he might have tn Dwirki, whereupon Narasith made ont a 
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Thus I have faith that thou wilt help me and send me a shower. 
If thou dost not give me a little cold water, Simali, how shall I trust to receiving the 
ndmérin from you P™ 
295 On bearing this prayer of Narsiih, the great god was moved. 
In a moment the sky became overcast and darkness spread in all four directions. 
There was thunder and lightning in the skies, 
Dast arose on all sidea and rain began to pour down in torrents, 
The water found its way into the vérdi's house and the people began to clamour, 
$00 All the Nagars fell at his feet anying: —‘ Pardon our unjust condact: 
We were fools not to have recognized you, you are verily the chief of pious men.” 
Sriraig Méhéta joined in praising (Narsiih): only the edvans kept away from pride, 
At length the rain ceased and the Méhéta then bathed himself; 
But when all was over the crafty Nagar-people said: — “ Oh, it was only an unseasonable 
shower, such as we have very frequently." 
305 You are blind to what is proved before your very eyes; it is but a sign of this sinful age. 


Refrain, 
Then the Mihétajl sat down to lis meal, and took the té/ in his hand, 
And the crowd of wfrdgis began to chant the hymn of offering. 





wet 8 4. OT ace Aa. wer Teng, we tte ar, 
STOTT GT ATT TAT, GT HEL AEA: yzarstite 
EO ee tin te eet 300 ay arerersir ore 1%, evar net srqene. 
mt BIT eg ue, Ta qwara. F- | acare aacrr wat, ahi Rare ara. 
_ Rarstts Rrarare | 
est edtart 4 ore. evtar tar; | wep arae a8 wa ared. oa ore aoa. 
4 fears weseit Cent, ArT Aeary. Hearst RApariekesowinicine tbe epi 

295 @riat qeerartt ateat. wear core. 3-| ‘Tas. 
TEA A WI UE, SITs Bae Haat; ary TT ay. et ara Arey ure Ff. 
Canto X. 


After this prayer was offered, Vanmili partook of the food,® 
And accepted the offering out of his love. 
310 (Now I relate) what happenéd when the night was over, 
The night was spent in praise and prayer and day broke. 
EKuavarbai went up to her father and said :—" Now let ua distribute the méadliti.” 
The Méhétaji said :—" Go, daughter, and invite all your relatives and connections, 
And with faith in your heart, bring an empty basket 
$15 And sit under the mandap,™ holding it forth, 
You are to invite all yonr relatives and caste-people with their families. 
bill addressed to = fictitious banker, asked him to pay Hs, 700 to the pilgrims on his account, and sent the men 
on. Naraith knew that the Lord Krishps would come to his aid in his difficulty, and he did come. He appeared 
on the spot, 
© The god is beliered to eat part of the food offered. 
m A mayiap, i, «, a canopy of cloth decorated with plants and dowers, is gecerally prepared for each festival. 
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The delay is not mine, daughter: I am waiting for the ectouala to arrive.” 
Said Kunvarbii:—“ Father, how can J have confidence ? 
How shall I sit, holding the empty basket, while the people laugh at me?" 
Said the Méhétiji:—“ Daughter mine, thou art a Vaishgava by birth, 
Tt is neither my concern nor thine; Sri Hari will provide the mésdlida,”’ 

320 On hearing these words of reproach from her father, Kuiivarbai went to her mother-in-law 
“My father is ready with the gifts, pray send round invitations.” 
Paodé Ehikhalé went round to invite (the guests) and got together the whole town, 
The vévai people mutter to themselves :—" The Mébétaji will soon shake off his pride.” 
The Méhétaji entered the mapdap with the (a! in bis hand. 

325 All the Nigars, standing up, cried “J@-Gopil” (with feigned devotion). 


Refrain. 
Getting an empty basket (Kafvarbal) sat holding it forth. 
The Méhétaji blew into his shell, and prayed to Sri Hari. 
ao eee _-7 SIC Re AAT. Fa es ae Presa; 
weq qf. cer MAT | area ore ¢ 4 VS, Urey Area TTA Ft. 
ee we var ure, site Wer wearer He TH ae, Sr Tete TAT; 


ara ware ger ire, we yug crt aa. | 990 aragea aarti ccucee o 





ice are Fran ararse He Se, Tat Fre aay ay. 
310 atdt cart atest acai, Tal sraeare ft. areas TF het sai, Hees wy a4, 
Seat ees er Te: ee arorerdl ai rue wer Tat Ft are, Far Sata Bat AT. 
avai Aearat scar, era seta are z, 


“wears 8 78 aes, oat aah At ae a ep a aa ann ee 
Freere sett Aey mitt Te ore set ay = eer pee 


on cat eareent, ary Bra gitar wi: TTret TH ore seat, * Seat sett wit; 
315 & ae mira Feat ett, Tat Ararsrst Ire Fr, aerate dey scar, Prat “iredttt at. 
Canfo XT. 
The Méhéta blew into his shell and called opon Vanmiail, 
All the four castes began to laugh, striking each other's palms (i. «¢., in expectation of 
amusement) ; 
$30 “The cfvat has berun the farce of the mésdlin, 
All the customs of the Nagars has he forsaken. 
Look at his printed cloth, his (biforked) tilak aud his ¢/, and his necklace of ¢u/asi beads, 
Now, will Narsizh dance and his fopfoilds sing,” 
Thus say the assembled Nagar community snceringly :— 
$35 “And he will give o3 bodices for home wear: " 
Many women both young and old are assembled in the mandayp, 
And they whisper sarcastic words, (to them) sweeter than sugar, 
They langh and stare at the Méh@ta and rock him with cries of “Jé ‘Sri Krishna." 
The pearls of their nose-rings hang daintily over their pretty faces. 
340 Decked all over with ornaments and fine clothes and silk bodices, 
The youthful and blooming Nigar women laugh and jeer at the M@l@ta, 
Some with jewels in their ears, their arma covered with ornaments, 
Their bangles jinogling, and their throats glistening with (jewels), 
Stand quietly and draw their veila over their heads. 
$45 One casts sideling looks from her piercing eyes: 
Another's long tresses trail down her back, 





EEE ——— ——s : 
Lil, wearing capa, ft. ¢., Valahpavaa, so called as they used to wear caps coming down to their ears, 
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Her arma and feet jingle with ornaments, her high brow is adorned with large tilaks, 
Some have taken their little ones on their hips; 
While some (ingnisitive) one risea now and then to see if the basket is still empty ; 
$50 And some modest daughter-in-law hides herself behind her husband's sister, 
Some mothers put words into their children’s mouths 
And make them repeat them, while others do their best to keep them quiet. 
Some harsh-tongued woman speaks harsh and unjust things. 
Such yarious moods the crowd presents, 
855 And on little pretences is Harl maligned (thos): — 
“ Kufvarbai's father is giving me a pa/él as the mémérila gift ; 
I shall never wear a plain «tdi again ! 
What lacks the Vaishnava so long as he has the necklace round his neck, 
And the ten or twenty rich fipiedlds in his wake F 
360 We congratulate thee, Kuiivarvalin; thou art fortunate in thy piyar.™ 
Thy father blows into his conch-shell and lo! 
The maternity gifts are as pood as received ( by os)! 
"Fhua the scornful vipras mock him :— 
“ Place a stone in that empty basket or the wind will blow it off |" 
365 At this the danghter lost courage and went up to her father; bot he motioned to her to 
have patience, 
Refrain. 


“ Have faith, danghter,” (he said) and took the ¢a/ in his hand, 
And placing the sheet of paper in the empty basket called npon Sri Gipal, 





* wey x" : aay = RET AAT aie RE Ara we. 
Wee Tea a, SATA TATATSET; 350 aire er ait ere weer 2F 
errata IC TCH, Ae ATeT arash: BI Te swe TT oF gf, 
$30 Rraratat <1 Sareq ater; at ahaat arent are at att we a, 
arrcar eart, TT acy Sizer. , Hl FAT Set are TH ees we. 
ern fren tars; Ba get ars, Cai HITH WAH Aaa a SF: 
qrcuteir WU Fer; are eriiarer- | 355 tee ae sear, eit Ba GS. 
295 ger ace at Te, rae ae eater vérefr are, ordr vet 4 
a art are] are, sizqat aati; aeons oft etre? art aver &, 
amt aie rat ara, aeRCE eer, Watt veda sires. 
eat Hew tPer, cat Ge Aret; 360 aerqay ya qa die qari &; * 


$40 qa Serra, Tews aret, 
area s¢ at are, ae ay Sere. 
eat ce Sire Ure, TTA Arse FF; 


aT Tat dey Ors Tar we. 

Se Sra Wer, a get ara! 

Svat tratte afer, wird drar aa, 
365 Rea adi art tee Preare. 





345 sqft eras, were Ae GS. Ta, 
gt sar? are wot ara &, Pears creat Peartt awat ert erat; 
iat qs Wa, Hea aia & rs Pal Sreat Hea Spray winrar t- 


Canto XIT, 


Holding the paper in the empty basket Narsiih M@h@tA called upon the god Hari. 
an the of rdgis follow with their hymns, a sight quite strange to the Nigars. 


————— 


* Parents and the parental abode, 
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370 While these reciters of the Véda speak unmannerly things, the Méhtta remaing absorbed 
in Madhava. 
©, sea! Everything is placed in the basket: don't you see the rows of bodiees F*' 
(remark the people). 
But the Méhésd minds not a word; be is lost in praise of Midhava, 
“ Hail DAmOdar, Bal-makand, thou Lord that savest from hell, thoa son of Nand, 
Master of the universe, Moon of the garden of Vaiidrivan, son of Dévaki, thou source of joy, 
375 Lord of the Gipis, Gévind, Protector of kine, victorious and yet kind and mercifal ! 
Be mindfal of me, thy servant, and prepare for (the beatowal of) the méidl da. 
As I sing prises with my mouth, and the fi! in land, the Nagar community reproach me. 
It is difizalt to have to do with this people. Lord, keep my honour this time. 
If thou, Nandkamir,™ art my master, what (harm) can this wicked world do me? 
380 As I know thea to be the protector of thy servants, [ have every confidence in thee. 
You sent timely help to Amorisa® when he wasin trouble. You have lived in the womb, 
too, (for the aake of mortals). 
To kill Satkhisur™ you took the shape of a Gish ; 
And, to bring oat the foartesn jewels from the depths of the sea, you transformed yourself 


into a tortoise.” 
You destroyed the grost sinner Hirgiksha,™ and placed the earth in its proper position 
once more. 


$85 And even w man like Ajimal,” who was o great sinner, you raised to yourself, on bis 
uttering the name of his son (at his death). 
When Pralilida’® was in difficulties you, great god, manifested yourself at once. 
You absolved Dhruva‘ from all fear of death and second birth, aud made him immortal 
like your own self. 

™ Son of Nand. 

© Narsiah now eoumerates all the services done to his devotees by Kyishpa. Amariea (=? Ambariahs) was ar 
ardent worshipper and was subjected to persecution by certain Hishis, to test his devotion. 

™ Sankhiear wae sea-mooster, Ho lived atthe bottom of the sea in a conch-ahell The wife of Sdndipan, 
a worshipper of Vishgu, once complained to him that this sea-monster had stolen her son from her, wherenpon 
Vishou took the whaps of a fish and fought the monster and brought back the eon. (Bat the legend ia well-known 
in another form. — Ep.] | 

 Tthas been eaid that tho gods churned the sea in search of fourteen gems or imcomparable things, 
when Krishna in the shape of a tortoise bore them all on his back. 

® Hirpiksha = Hiranyikeba, the twin brother of Hiranyakatipa, had carried off the earth into the regions of 
Pitdla, whence Vishnu brought it back and placed it in its proper position. 

© Aja] (= ? Ajimila) was at first a follower of Vishgu. But he fell into evil ways through the influence of a 
wicked woman, asd lived a life of unrighteousness, At hia death the meserogers of Yims wont and stood by his bed. 
Ajimé) was frightened by their cruel, ugly faces, and is bis fright called bis youngest and beet-lored son, Nirayan, 
by same, But ss he uttered this word, a synonym of Vishnu, the latter's messengers took the place of those of 
Yims, and lifted AjAm#] up into the prosence of Vishnu, where the god forgave him all bie trespasses and gare him 

1” Prahlada, the son of Hiragyakadipu aod father of Bali, He became an ardent worshipper of Krishna 
while yet a boy, which so enraged his father, who was a aworn onemy of Vishou, that he ordered him to be killed 
but all attempts to destroy bis life proved fruitless through the intercession of Vishnu. Thes bafied, Hiranya- 
kadipu declared he would believe in Prahlada, if by hia prayers he produced Vishgu before his eyes. Prahlida 
uttered his prayers and Vishga became visible in the form of half-man, balf-lion and ins Gerce fight there and then 
1 Dhrovs was s son of Uttinapdda, and grandson of the first Manu, His mother was the second wife of Uttina- 
pide and bad mo respect for her lord, Consequently Dhrars was no favourite with his father. Once, as he saw hos 
half-brother, the son of the elder and more devoted queen, sitting in bis father's lap, Dhrava tried to do the same, 
bat his step-mother forbade him saying, “Thou hast no right to sit in thy father's lap ainve thy mother loves bim 
sot. If thou wishest to be a favourite, toa, go and shake off this azalir and be born once more unto mo." Dhrova 
was stung and went to the woods to engage himself in lap (devotion). Vishno befriended him, and said to him, “ Go 
which time I shall send thee a raimdas, in which thou shalt come up to me with thy parenta,”” So Dhruva went 
back, reigned for thirty-six thousand years, and mounted up to Vaikupth at last ina vaimin (the afrial car of 
the gods), [This is an interesting rarisot of the accepted legend. — En. } 
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Even the wicked Puschali was able to ascend in » vaimda to Vaikunth, because she 
taught her parrot to utter thy name. 
You ate the impure berries, and in consequence Savari? was enabled to enter paradise. 
$90. Because Vibbishan’ bowed his head to your fect, you made him the monarch of Lajka. 
You gave absolution to the fisherman and hia family,4 and he was granted immunity from 
a second existence on earth. 
Thus have you helped your worshippers in their difficulties. You saved the elephant from 
the clutches of the sea-mouster.® , 
You appeared on carth in the shape of a dwarf,® and but for you the seat of Indra would 
have been lost, 
You took the grief of the queen of Paichiila (Draupad!) to heart and replaced her clothes 
os they were removed from her. 
395 You gave Parath victory over Kuvray, and you even stooped to drive chariots in the 
battlefield of Kurnkshtira. 
You gave absolution to Rukmaigad, and you rashed to the help of Harichandra.? 
You saved the Kijkumir Chandrahis? on three occasions, because he worshipped (yon) 
with the conch-shel), 
You saved Sodhanvi from being burnt, although his own father had thrown him into a 
canldron of boiling oil. 
Even though Maradhvaj was sawn to death, he wept not and was granted salvation 
(by your merry). age j 
409 You saved the birds during the fire in the forest of Khapday by throwing the elephant 
bell over them.* 
You ate the vegetables placed before you by Vidur,!" becanse he had pleased you with 
his devotion. 
You took the rice from the hand of SudimA and in reward gave him the nine priceless 


jewels," 
You defeated the pride of Midhav's'? heart: and held up the Mount Givardhan as if 
in play.!3 


* Once when Viahpo was wandering iu the desert be met a Bhil.wornan. She had been expecting tho great 
god to pass by her door, and as she had nothing in the way of food to place before the Lord, sho went to the woods 
and collected 5!;# (a kind of berries) and kept them ready. However, as a precantion ayainet their being found 
sour by the god, the poor worn had bitten each berry and tasted it, Vishpu knew this and should not have eaten 
the impure fruit, but he did not like to damp the ardour of the poor woman. He partook of the berrits, praised the 
woman for ber devotion and rewarded her by granting her absolotion from her sins, | 

2 Vibbishane was a brother of Ravana, but ho had befriended Bits during her captivity, and had impressed on 
Tivana the necessity of submitting to the will of Mitts (another incarnation of Vishnu), Asa reward Idima, after 
killing Ravana, eet him upon the throne of Lanka, 

* This fisherman bad borne Rima and Lakshmapa over the waters of the Gaigi when they wero be ished fron 

* This is a reference toa famous ficht between a monster elephant int and the : he 

© Beference to the Vimana, or dwarf, arafdrn, the emn-tionster Grilia, 

* Reference to the legeods of Rakmin! and Haridchandra. 

® Allasion to the romantic legend of Chandrahien, 

* These birds used to worship Krishna, 

A very poor but sincere adorer of this god. 

M Sodims was a poor Brihman ; ho waa devoted to Eda 4, and once when he wen! | os a eel | 
be had nothing with him to offer the god, but pinata Pho lack ait Suctubtrc ee 
offering ? From such a one as theo I would sooept evon a trifte," and with hia own | si cul the Kenta Ge 
rice from Sadima’s clothes. Then in reward for his modesty and learning, Krishna turned him into a tich man 
wad gave him other gifts bodily and mestal, nine gifts or“ jewels " in all. 
jie hia mighty bow that no earthly youth could wield. Krishps, when he saw it, broke it 

" When Indra sent heavy rain into Vrindivans, through jes lousy that all worahin , 
the cowherds and cowherdesses went and asked the boy Krishna for redress, Sa lekgheasi ana Mista the 
mountais Givardhans from the ground, beld it ore: Vyindirans, so that Indra wos balled P 
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Lord Jaduriy, you drank off the fire in the forest, and enved the milkmaids and their kine 


from burning. 
405 You accepted the worship of Kubjé," although yon had to suffer the tannts of the 
populace, 
Such a friend of the poor are you, —so kind and merciful, — that I place myself as your 
servant under your protection, 


Yon are the mighty Dimédar, while I am but one of millions that serve and worship you. 

I have espoused your cause, great god, and I crave your assistance. 

Woes are growing round my head thick os trees (in a forest), which circumstance fills 
your worshippers with humiliation. 

410 The Nigar community is rich and thriving, while my sect is moneyless, 

Just as if the thirty-three crores (of gods) suffered from any want, all the blame would 
attach to the Kalpa-vriksha ;! 

So if the Vaishuavas lose their prestige, your glory will fade, my Lord. 

My relatives stand in the place of the messengora of Yima!? to me, and yet how can you 


sleep on ? 
T have (already) called together and seated all the relatives, and my daughter sits, holding 
her pigdni™ in her hand. 


415 The cup is void of the kiatda-paste, and (naturally) my daughter feels impatient, 

Tt is two ‘garir' past midday : pray come soon: time is flying, 

Kuivarbal is at thy mercy ; I am too powerless to do anything, 

What! Art (still) sleeping in Vandrivan, with Ridhajt pressing thy feet ? 

Or is it some incomparable woman like Laliti, or Viéikhi, or Chandravali, 
420 (With whom) you spend the night in mirth, and thus forget your worshipper ? 

Wake up and see, Lord Jadava, and hear thy servant's prayer. 

As you appeared unto Kabir on his calling you to mind, 

And as you accepted the milk offered by a worshipper, Dimédar, 

You saved Triléchan from his great grief, because he fetched you water like a servant? 
425 You invested the KOli™ with dauntlessness and you drank off the poison prepared for 

Miraibal.2 
For the sake of Séni,™ Lord, you changed yourself into a barber and went toshaye (the 
king). 

I had not known you, my Lord, when I nsed to fetch grass, 

And did not know a single letter, for my sister-in-law had turned me into a cowherd, 

Bat Sadisiva made me your servant and shewed me the immortal dance. 
430 Tsaw your amorous pastimes, and thenceforward made a study of your doctrine, 

And for that the people ridicule me; yet I have faith in you, 

M Teference to Krishna's Yidava descent. 7 
4 Kobji was a servant of Kanda, bot she offered worship to Krishna when she saw him, and be by a touch of 

his hand transformed her into a goddess. [The ordinary logend is that Kubjd was a crooked damsel whom Krishna 
made straight in return fora alight service. — Ep.] 


1 Tho cup in which they keep hudlué paste, ® The wife of K . 


™ Krishes appeared to Trijéchan in the guise of an ascetic, aiid received service and gifts at hia hand. The 
references to Kablr and Tyiléchan take us to the times of the modiaval reformers, 

1 The EO (? Paupdraka) was on impostor. Hoe tried to pass himself off for Krishna, and when they called 
upon him to shew his strength, Krishna endowed him with his own strength and fearlessness. 

™ MirAnbal was the first Gujardt! postess, She war the wife of Knibhi, Rind of Méwid, and had left he 
husband through some quarrel and gone to live in Dwirkd, Here abe worshipped Krishna and made poetry in bis 
praise. Her husband sought to kill her by sending her a cup of poison with a matdate to drink it and prove her 
innoceno#, ifthe were true to him, Krishna drank off this cup and Mirdabél was saved, 

™ Séna was a barber, bat loved the god Krishna, and shaved his worshippers and devotees without remune- 
ration. Once while he was thus engaged the king of his country, who was a sworn enemy of Krishna, called for him, 
His non-appearance would have enraged the king and lod him te condema him to death, but Krishns took the form 
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Trikama, you must not forsake him, whom you call your own. 

You came to distribute khichd4 to my guests, and for my sake you employed five hands.™ 

Once when I was very thirsty at midnight, you took op the pot and poured water down 
my throat, 

435 So many times have you established my truth (to the people), and even accepted my 

(fictitious) Awndis, | 

In that way thea, Lord, do you supply the wéédl/é, and fill up the empty basket with gold 
comms, 

But if you do not come to my aid, my beauteous Sim, remember that,I have to do with the 
Nigars ! 

Refrain, 
T bave to deal with the Niigara, plainly understand jt !" 
Hearing Narsiih’s prayer, the Lord of Vaikugth arose and rushed (to his assistance), 


Hee YQ A. cr ate. a ard, @% aed) aareir 


en ee, eee a SCT eg ca ee, ard ero 
acai 904 FF are, arcs wat Hae gra. | 395 vere Funreatr oe, wettest giver ee 

S70 qtr Tarr are ata, Heat arqzat Freq; SFT Areal dare, efreerdt Sr are. 
Sul Saat g98 are, sir eta rail arc! COT THA Taare, Seera west prare, 
o ate sine ry at, Hear eget areata; 


ay @yem wadt creat, xt tang arr 
Pere das, tates seas: Seta 97 Tat ow, afer areat srera, * 
375 aediarr diffe srare, ava dy haere, 400 Glee 94 Ge shyt cet, wader® aq 
carat oa ers, dtararit acar are. | are; rat 
& Wel STATS, sea ers sitar: way. ; 
SUA Se ATs, Tah Brit A srAe. 


ane Ws 8 TTHAre, G Aes at dare? | 
S80 ear atagre ghar ere, az ana & fear. sisal rit eat, tere sere 


sates art sr, as siaqrcar S 
TCAs; 
405 Saar Shit svat, am staat adt acer, 


eupdr wa Gi witst oH, € ace tae S aw. 
mre Te Tart Tar, Tea UST eae, 


mt are Tera ge, eer ere aaréy ar. 


Were steadt weit seer, Tae "arr way 
Tea. “ | 410 erie & arate area, aat qeqes art are: 


qiTs Tarra Peart, Tart Tet Faps gat. a9 aut uf wreat wa owt har oan 
Ta Swe stra aah, stat gerd} ait 


eat aa Wert srt, star ae ae 
watt; ftarrtt; , 

390 erare pity Tare site, Pefter aipit | 415 t& ataprett anes, Tat ura qzqey. 
oredr Ce aft aT a stat Tea ST 
qet. 







wares TT UT & oe, Ber seri ay az}; 
Orcas at sree, € edadt sry a ae; 
© Sar Trey Arg, cai rare aia & gra; 


wheo Narsith had some asectics as quests cht» (a mizture of rict and polec) was provided by Krishna 
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vere eo we | 0 1 et he 8H wey 


Ste Ts a Trera; are wy aTét Pear, 
Sree wares area arg, ¢ az ata 
rat © te sere Ae, sat Gre Gtaea wir; 


420 at arg eet, 83 rear rar fierét. 
awh TR ATs erarecal, Rf va Ghj qe ecsit, 
far are arta war, ort ecat eat war; 


- Ta: 
| TTT OS aS, wast Bar wat: 





(To be continwed.) 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT & M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A, MPLS. 
No, 41. — Diters Bit (a Noodle Story). 

Ts Tanjore there lived 4 rogue of the first water, practising roguery aa his profession, and 
living solely by it; so much so that he was known throughout the country as the Tanjore 
Rogue. No one dared to hare anything to do with him, for people felt sure of falling into his 
clotehes and becoming duped by him, After living for o tong time in Tanjore as a trae 
devotee to this profession, the Tanjore Rogue fonnd it impossible to keep his life and sonl 
together any longer there, Doors were shut against him, as soon as it was known that he waa 
approsching a house, Menand women ran ond hit themeelves in nuoknown ploces, ag soon 
sa they perceived him at a very great distance, His name was in every one's mouth, and life 
any longer in Tanjore became an impossibility. So the rogua resolved to try his fortuna 
in some other place, and, calling his wife, addressed her thos :-— 

“My -dear, we bave been living hitherto very happily here, Till sow I have had a very 
successtul profession, and found a way to earn thonsands, IT had an easy part to play, With 
very little labour I was always doping others. But now the days have changed, Poople have 
become more wise. Very few fools come my way now to be duped. My name is a breword, 
and instead of finding a doubtfnl livelihood here I have resolved to go elsewhere, leaving 
you to live opon what littl we have saved. I need not tell you that Tam so clever that 
I will earn thousands in no time, and soon return to your side.” 

“My dear husband,” replied she. “You have spoken like a true hero. I give you my full 
permission to go, for I am sure that you will succeed wherever you may go, though my 
confidence of your success in this eity has been completely lost by our sud experience of the laat 
few months,” 

Thus saying, she ran off and soon returned with a big clay-ball and a handfal of cooked 
rice: # proceeding which puzzled the rogue himself, She then rounded off the clay-ball and 
applied to ita surfnce the cooked grains so nicely and so cleverly that the minntest eye 
coald not distinguish the clay underneath. The rogue now eaw what she meant, 


“Done like a rogue’s wife !"" said he. “ Language faila me to express my praise, my dear,” 


“Am T not your wife, my lord!" said she smilingly. “ Why should the rice at home be 
wasted. Why should you not, in starting out to earn a Jivelihood by your profession in a 
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distant place, begin to practise it om the way? You can meet with some fellow-traveller on 
the road, and exchange with him this ball of rice, and thus commence to live by your noble 

“May the God of Roguery shower his boonsupon you, my dear! May he keep you, who has 
outwitted me in my own art, safe till my return !" 

Thos saying, the Tanjore Rogne took Icave of his wife, and, with the ball suspended on 
his shoulder, started towards the north !" | 

Now, there was a second rogue, called the Trichinopoly Bogue, who had made his posi- 
tion in Trichinopoly as impossible as had the Tanjore Rogne in Tanjore. With the permission 
of his wife the Trichinopoly Rogue, too, had started totry his fortunes in another country. He 
also must have something for the way, and so his wife brought him a small brass vessel filled 
with sand to within » quarter of an inch of the top, and scattered over it a thin layer of raw rice, 

Both the rogues met, The patron God of Roguery had so arranged it, For how long 
could he keep apart sach master gems of his own creation? They met as strangers for the 
first time in their lives on the banks of the river Coleroon. 

“May I know who the gentleman is that 1 have the happiness of meeting to-day?" 
asked the Tanjore Rogue without knowing who the stranger was, hs 

“Tam a traveller for the present, a native of Trichinopoly,” waa the answer which the 
other rogne gave. 

He then came to know that the stranger was o native of Tanjore and a traveller like 
himself, Deyond this they knew nothing of each other, for each waa carefol in his own way. 
By this time they had both bathed in the river and finished their ablations. The Tanjore 
Rogue waa waiting for anopportanity to get his ball of rice exchanged, just as the other rogue 
was with his vessel of raw rice; for each had seen what the other had for his dinner, The 
Tanjore rogae first began :— 

“That disreputable wife of mine gave me cold rice tied up in this bondle. Iam not in 
voml health, and if I eat cold rice 1 fear T may fallill. I do not know what to do. There 
appears to be no village near us. If I could only get someraw rice I could cook it in yoor 
vessel, 


The Trichinopoly Rogue was very glad to hear this sugge stion, and as soon as the Tanic 
towne had finished his speech, he said :— = : by 
A My friend, Lam sorry for yon, Yes, when you are not in good health eating cold 
rice will be bad for you. In travelling especially, the first thing te be cared for is health, I 
nan very hungry. If you give me your rice, I bave no objection to give you my rice and the 
vessel too, What matters if it takes some time? You can cook and eat, and if there is amy- 
thing left over, you can give it me hot," i 
| Each felt himself elated in having deceived the other, and the exchange was readily made, 
as if they had been friends for a long time, The Trichinopoly Rogue was the first to discover 
that he had accidently met a person who had outwitted him in his own art a 


He turned round to Spe wlint the Tani . Ras P . 
: Pa : ‘ , AyOFe hocwe Was doing, but he had not ret 
the trick that had been played upon him, for he was collecting dried sticka to lighte fire 
Said Le to himself :— 6 
“Oh! he has not yet discovered the trick. I shall leave him alone till he does it.” 


ee ie eel ee | g to wait, for as soon as the fire began to burn, the 
Tanjore Rogue took the vessel to the side of the water to clean the rice before setting it on the 
tre. When water was mixed with the rice the trick was discovered, and the Tanjore Rogue 


stood dumb with astonishment for a mioute. Without having the slightest suspicion, he bad 
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outwitted! He directed his eyes towards the Trichinopoly Rogue, who smiled and approached 

“Was it proper on your part to have deceived me thus ?” was the question which the 
Tanjore Rogue put to him. | 

“Was it proper on your part to have deceived me thus ?” was the reply he received. 

They then fell into a long conversation and many were the tales and adventures which 
each rogue related about himself to the other, In this pleasant conversation they spent a long 
time, forgetting hunger, fatigae and exhanstion. After full 5 ghagikis of their beloved subject, 
said the one rogae to the other :— 

“Tt is now plain that we are able men in our own way, and that we have started to earn 
a livelihood in foreign parts, We must continue friends from this moment. We mast have 
a common object and work together for it. So from this minute we must ombrace each other 
as brothers in a common cause.” 

“Agreed,” said the other, and from that minnte they became friends. 

The sun had now eet and the two men walked as fast as they conld to some place where 
they might find something to eat, It was a jungly tract of land, but at Inst tho sight of a dim 
light cheered their hopes. It was Jonely cottage in that wilderness, and its sole inhabitant 
was @ bent old woman of three score years or more. She was anold lady who had seen « good 
deal of calamity in her younger days, and who had retired to that forest to lead a retired life. 
But even there ber greed followed her, and she was a soller of puddings in the forest. For 
though the place appeared gloomy during night it was not so during the day. Many neatherds 
frequented that partin the daytime with their rattle, as the place afforded a good pastare, 
and the old woman sold them puddings and made money, saving a good som in time, The 

rogues knocked at the door and demanded entrance, 

“Who are you ?" asked the woman from inside, 

“We are travellers in search of a place for food and rest," was the answer. Again the 
same question was put, and again the same answer given. Fors third time the question was 
repeated and when the same answer was a third time given the door flew open! The 
rogues gave money to the old woman, who fed them sumptoously. After the meal was over 
the strangers related to the old lady how they had come out in search of adventare, and how 
they would be highly obliged if she would advise them on that enbject, The old woman was 
finttered, 

“My dear sons,” said she, “You seem to be young men, I have no children. You can 
live under my roof aa my own children, I will feed you well, and impose upon you a very 
light task in return, I have a very quict beast, a cow which one of you will have to take out to 
graze, There is no pasture near this cottage, so you will have to take her out a herd ckei"s 
distance near toa tank, where there is abundant grass. There are froit trees near the tank, 
under which you can protect yourself from the sun, while the cow is grazing. This is a job 
in which oue of you may be engaged. As for the other, I havea few beds of eabbages in my 
backyard, which must be daily watered. A few buckets of water will quite suffice, If one 
of you manages the cow and the other waters the cabbages, you can remain onder my roof as 
long as yoo like, and pay nothing for your food.” 

These terms seemed very lenient to the two rogues, The grasing of » qniet cow and the 
watering of a few cabbage plots must be easy, even if one had to do both, The bargain was 
soon struck, and the two rogues had more than enoagh to eat that night, and fell sound asleep, 

‘Tt ian a belief amoug Hiadus that devils Kuock af houses at night to play mischief with the inmates 
Tho devils do sot answer three times, Hoeoee t> tet whether the koocker is a real person or a devil the inmates 
aak thrice before opening the door in the night. 
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The morning dawned, and both the rogues had something for breakfast. The old woman 

promised to give them m very sumptuous hot meal at night, and started the Trichinopoly 
Hogue, with something to eat in hand for mid-day, to graze the cow. The Tanjore Rogue had 
to water the cabbage plots in the backyard, and so was sure of his mid-day meal at home. 

The Trichinopoly Rogue siarted with the cow, and had a yery quiet business of it till 
he reached the tank. Hoe thanked his stara for their having conducted him‘to the old lady, for 
what trouble was to be expected in grazing m quiet cow, Cows in India are proverbial for their 
rarekness, but there are exceptions, As soon aa the tank was reached, the rogue untied the 
cow and it began to grate even more quietly than he expected, 

“What a fine time I shall have,” thonght the rogue. 

Ent in a moment all bis hopes were changed. Suddenly the cow took to her heels and 
for fear of losing the animal, and, as a consequence his evening menl, the rogue followed it 
headlong, Hut he was no match for the cow, for she bad not thas been led ont to grazo for 
several days; it might have been even for months. She was far in advance of the rogue, 
and knowing that he could not overtake her for some time, stopped to graze. The rogue 
slackened his pace, and walked up slowly, gaining, in the meantime, fresh vigour to recom- 
mence the race, incase there was any occasion for it, The brute did not disappoint him. 
It waa grazing again quietly. 

“Poor thing; it was, perhaps, terrified at some object at first, and so ran off so wildly, 
She is now grazing quietly according to ber nature, I shall reach her in a minute,” thought 
he, and he reached the cow but, unfortunately, not to catch her, Just as he was on the 
point ‘of catching her the cow again took to hor heels ; again the rogue began the race; again 
the cow stopped and began to graze; again, thongh not with so mach hope as at first the 
rogne slaekened his pace, regained strength, and was almost at the point of eatching her. Again 
ie failed, And so the whole day, even without having time for his mid-day meal, the 
Trichinopoly Rogue was after the cow. Ho was always unsuccessful in catching her. He had 
traversed nearly twenty bis by the time that evening approached, and he had gone round the 
ing tank and its neighbourhood nearly a hundred times. Bat at Inst, fortune seemed to pity 
even the worst type of rogue, and, as if more out of pity than anything else, the cow allowed 
itself to be caught. 

“I shall never bring you op here again to graze. I shall, instead, give such a glowing 
description of you to my friend the Tanjore Rogue and change my job with him to-morrow. 
Watering a few plots must be extremely easy,” 

Thus thinking within himself, and composing his face, for with a dismal face one 
canmot play « devil's part, he slowly lead the cow to the cottage of the old woman. His whole 
hody was in pain, Several thorns had found seats deep in hia feet. He had hitherto lead av 
easy life in rogaery, but that day seemed to be a punishment for all his sins, Still with a com- 
posed countenance he returned home, 

Meanwhile, the Tanjore Rogue in the backyard had only to water fuur or fire green plots. 

“LT could do it in half a ghafikd,” thought be, 

There was.a hand pikofta? at which he had to work, and the condition was that he should 
not cease work till the plots were fall of water to the brim. He was at work till mid-day, and. 
then found that the water baled up was not even quarter of the quantity required ! 

“What? My hands are already red with work. I have pain from top to toe, and yet 
the plots are not a quarter foil. What can be the reason ?" thonght the Tanjore Rogue, and 
tried his best to find ont the cause, but withont result. | 





1 A pikotia is m country water. lift, 
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Now this waa all clever trickery in the old woman of the wood. The fact was that in 
the midst of the plots, the old woman had placed subterranean tannela by means of which the 
water was guided underground to s long distance, and there used for irrigating several acres 
of land, This waa so well managed that there was not the least room for any suspicion. The 
Tanjore Regne with all his cleverness was not able to find the trick ont, though he 
surmised that there was some trick at the bottom. Ths old woman camo to him at 
mid-day, and took him very kindly inside tho honse for a light meal, and then requested him 
to proceed to his task. Even before a ghatikd was wanting to evening, and as if she took 
the greatest compassion on our hero, she visited him again, and spoke thus: — 

“My gon. Don't mind the trouble. You can do the rest to-morrow, cease work and take 





Hoe thanked her for her kindness, left the piloffa, and came to the pyé? ontside the 
house. Sitting there, he began to chew betel-loaves and areca-nut, and as he was engaged in 
this, the thought passed and repassed his mind :— 

“What a fool [have been P If I had taken oat the cow, I would have had a better time 
of it to-day than the tiresome duty of watering these plots, There comes my brother rogue 
with @ joyful countenance. Perhaps he has had a very happy time of it. I shall give him » 
good description of my work and change my job to-morrow with him," 

Just as he was thas speaking, the Trichinopoly Rogue approached the house with the cow 
with him. 

“ How did you fare to-day, my friend?" asked the Tanjore Rogue. 

“Oh, I have had a most happy dsy of it. What fine fruit trees there are on the banks 
of the tank there, and I had no difficulty at all of any kind. T unloosened the cow to graze and 
passed the day sleeping under the shade of trees, and eating fruit, What o fine beast this cow 
is, too. [t greases quietly like a child," 

Thas said the Trichinopoly Hogue, and the composed way in which he told his tale made 
the Tanjore Rogne believe what he said. Soon the other rogue began: — 

“Oh! You do not know what I had todo. It wasall over in o quarter of a ghafikg, 
Half a dozen potfuls of water to each plot was all that was wanted in the business, So I 
passed the day in sleep and chewing betel. Come on, sit down; you had better have some." 

The cow was tied up in its proper place, and the two rogues sat down on the pydl of the 
cottage in the twilight. The pain and hardness of the work of the day were so predominant 
in their minds, that each easily believed the work of the other to be easier than his own, and 
each suggested an exchange of work, which was readily accepted, 

The morning dawned. According to the mutual agreement the Tanjore Rogue took ont 
the cow to graze, and the Trichinopoly Rogas went to water the eabbages. Each soon 
discovered how he had been duped by the other. In the evening they again met, 

“What, brother! was it proper on your part to have deceived me thus? " asked the 
Tanjore Rogne, and the Trichinopoly Rogue replied ;—" What, brother! was it proper on your 
part to have deceived me thus ?” 

Then the two rogues came, a seoond time, to an agreement that they should not direct 
their mgenuity to deceiving each other; but that they should always act in accord, They 
resolved to do so, and held a long talk as to how to deceive the old woman, and walk away with 
all ber money. Tho old woman cverheard all this conversation. 

“Tam too clever for such tricks,” thought she, and was careful in her own way. ~ 

Now the old woman, was herself an extremely clevor rogue, and the very next morning, 
as if of her own accord, she called the rognes to her side, opened her big box to them, shewed 
them all the gold, silver, and copper that she had there, and promised to bequeath the whole 
property to them, in caso they pleased her by their work. The rogues, then, though their 
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task was web} dtthcalt, pastel tomstberrtas ones velec: a short time, waiting for an 
opportamity to plonder the woman. But she was not a person so easily to be made the subject 
of their deception, 


slowly whispered to them thus: — 

“My sons, as you have made up your mind to live with me like my own children, you must 
little by little, know all my ways. I keep my box of money in the house during the white half 
of the month ; in the dark half of the month I throw the boz in tha well. It is always better 
to be safe, as we live in a wood. Kindly help me, my dears, by removing the box to the side 
of the well, and by dropping it down there gently without making noise." 

The rogues did not suspect anything, for, more or less, the reason of what sho did 
it in. The old woman held up the light as they did the work, 

At about midnight the rogues went to the well. The Tanjore Rogue stood on the brink, 
while the Trichinopoly Rogue entered by the aid of a strong rope, one end of whict, was in the 
hand of the Tanjore Rogue. As everything had to be done very secretly the pikotia was not 
resorted to in order to get down into the well, The Tric oly Rogue went into the water 
and brought up the box in one dive, but he said that he had not yet secared the box, and that 


“My friend, our miseries are at an end. What immense treasure this box contains 
It is very heavy. When I am ready I shall shake the rope which I bave attached to the box. 
But be very careful in drawing up the hoz, for if the rope breaks in the middle the whole 
weight of the box will fall on my head and I shall dic. After drawing up the box let down 
the rope again for me, and draw me up.” 


The Trichinopoly Rogue then proceeded to seat himself in the box, removing all the stuff 
in it for the purpose, | 


to begin to feel safe from pursuit « voice fell on his ears : — 

" Walk o little slower, my friend.” 

“What! has the Trichinopoly Rogue followed me?" He stopped for a minute, then 
qvickened bis pace a littlo, Again the same words fell on his care: — 

“Walk a little slower, my friend,” 

Again he stopped, and, putting down the box, discovered the Trichinopoly Rogue, whom 
he had imagined all this while to be pining away at the bottom of the wall, in the box iiself. 

“Was it proper on your part to hays deceived me thus?" asked the Tanjore Rogue. 





Ma. L. Brice, C.LE, the Director of the 


Ar Sik] ' ene rtiment in Mysore, who, two 
pur, has again made three most valuable finds, 





He has kindly forwarded to me photographs und_ 


permisnon, I give a preliminary notice of their 


contents, which indeed powsess a great interest for 


all students of Indian antiquities, 


is along metrical Sanokrit Prawasti or Ealogyon | 
} Pallavas two other royal races: “the great 


the excavation of o tank near an ancient Suiv 


ren of his sou BAntivarman. The author of the 
waa a Saiva poct called Kubje, who, as be tells 


own hands. He devotes nearly the whole of his 
regarding whom hitherte little was known exeept 
from their land grants, published by Dr. Floet in 
the Indian Antiguary. Like the land grants, the 
Praiasti states that the Kadambas were o Brab- 
manical family, balouging to the MAnavya Gotra, 


and deseended from Hiritiputra. But it adds 


that they derived their name from a Kadamba 
tree which grew near their home. Im this family, 
Kubja goes on, was born one Maydradarman, who 
went to K&Gchiin order to «tedy, and there 
waa involved in a quarrel with its Pallava rulers. 


He took up arms against them, and after a pro- | 
longed and severe stringele be became the ruler | 


of a territory between the Amarirnava and 
Prémira. Maydradéarinan left his possessions to 
his son Kanga, who adopted, instead of the Brah.- 
manieal termination éarman of his father's name, 


one that distinguishes the Eshatriyaa, and was | 


called Kangavarmen. Next fallowed Katga’s 
eon Bhagiratha, who had two sons, Raghu and 
rolera of the Kadamba territory ; and Kikastha's 
successor was his gen Santivarman, during whoae 
reign Kobja composed his poem, while residing 
inan excellent village (raraddeana) granted by 
that king. The last two kings are known through 
Dr. Fleet's Kadamba land grants, bot the names 
of their predecessors appear for the first time in 
Mr. Rice‘s Pradasti, New also is the account of 
the manner in which this branch of the Kadambas 
Brahmanical rebellions and successful usnrpations 








of the termination in Kangararman's nome, and 


the adoption of the names of mythical warriors by 


his deseendauts, may be due to a marriage of the 
Brahman Mayira with the daughter of a chief or 
aoch alliances were by no means uncommon in 


‘Incidentally, the Predasti mentions besides the 
Banas,” on whom Maviiraéarman is said to have 


levied tribute; and, what is of much greater 


interest, the Guptas, whom Kikosthararman is 
said to have agsisted by his advice. The verse 
referring to the Guptas occurs im lime 12 of the 
Praéasty, and I give its translation in full - 
“That san among princea( Xdfkustha) awakened 
by the rays of his daughter (S.tvitr(-Sarasraii, 
‘personified intelligence"), the plorions racea of 





| the Gaptas and other kings, that may be likened 


to lotus-beds, simee their affection, regard, love, 
and reapect resemble the flamenta (of the flower’, 


and since many princes attend them, like bees 


(eager for honey )."" 


The Goptas, who were attended by many 
princes, hungering for their gifts as the bees 
seek the honey of the lotua, are, of course, the 
Imperial Guptas; and the Gupta king whom 
Kikosthavarman “awakened by the rays of his 
intelligence " is in all probability Samudragupta. 
Ae far os is known at present, he was the ouly 
Gupta who extended his conquests to the Dekhan, 
His court-poet, Harishéan, alleges im the Allah. 
abad Pradasti that Samudragupta imprisoned and 
afterwards liberated “all the princea of the 
Dekhan," and mentions twelve among them by 
namé. Samadragupta’s reign came to an end 
sometime before A. D, 400. Heneo Kakustbavar- 
man, too, would seem to have raled in the second 
half of the fourth century, and Mr. Rice's new 
inscription probably belongs to the beginning of 
the fifth. Its characters exactly resemble those 


of Kalusthavarman's ecopper-plates, which Dr, 


Ficet long ago assigned to the fifth century on 
palmographical grounds. The two estimates thus 
agree very ¢logely, and mutually support each 
other. 


In addition to these raluable resulta, Mr. Rice's 


mew inscription furnishes an interesting contribu. 


; Reprinted te from the dealt. 
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tion to the of Southern India, 
As-All des Send crete St tan ente ake a 
made in favour of Jains asocctios or temples, and 


patronised also Brihmads and a Saiva place of | Hiritiputta Sétakunni's 
| ahews the defective spelling of the clerks. 


worship. Anincidental remark in the conclod. 
mig verees, which describe the temple of Sthdna 


Kundara, proves further that Saiviem was in the | — 


fifth centary by no means a new importation in 
Southern india. EKubja mentions Sitakarni as 
the first among the benefactora of the Saiva 
temple, This name carries us back to the times 
of the Andhras, and indicates that Baiviem flou- 


rished in Southern India during the first | 


Mr. Rice's two other finds are older than the 
Pradasti, and possess, in spite of their defective 


preservation, very considerable interest, They 


are foun on ane and the same sene pillar, and 
shew nearly the same characters, which are closely 
allied to those af the Latest Andhra inscriptions at 


dutu family, assigus certain villages toa Brah- 
mac. This Satakauni is already known through a 
shart votire inscription, found by Dr. Burgess at 
Banariai, which records the gift of the image of a 
Nia, a tank, and a Buddhist VibSra by the Mahi- 
rija's daughter. The new document, which 
contains alao an imvocation of a deity, called 
Mattapattidérva, probably a local form of Siva, 
tenches us that Sétakanni was the king of Bana- 
vial ; and it furnishes further proof for the early 


[scornhuaeh at edsecnein Se-Sbuae 





It cer- 
tainly must be assigned to the second balf of the 


second oentury of our em. For the palmogra- 


phist it possesses a great interest, as it is the firet 
Pali document found in which the double 
COAOnAnts are fot expressed by single ones, 
but throughout are Written im full. Even 





amediately follows the fret, and, to judge from 
the characters, eannot be much later, likewise 
contains # Brahmanical land grant, issued by a 
EKadamba king of Banavisi, whour name is pro- 
bably lost. Ite language in Mahdrdahtri Pri. 
krit, similar to that of the Pallava land grant 
published in the first volume of the Epigraphia 


| Indica, and Sanskpit in the final benediction, It 
apt praesent least in South- 


erm India, the Mahirishtri beeame temporarily 
the official language, after the Prikrit of the Pali 
typo went outand before the Sanskrit came in, 
This period scems to fall in the third and fourth 


centuries A. D. 


The nomerous and various pointa of interest 
which the new discoveries in Mysore 


epigraphic 
offer, entitle Mr. Rice to the hearty congratala- 
tions of all Sanekritists, and to their warm thanks 


for the ability and indefatigable zeal with which 
he continues the archwologi¢al explorations in 
the province confided to hia care. To the expres- 
sion of these sentiments I would add the hope that 
he may mows the Mysore government to undertake 
etcavations at Sthina-Kunddra, or other promis- 
ing ancient sites, which no doubt will yield 
further important resulta. 


G. Biuces, 
Pienna, Sept. 3, 1895, = 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE HARE TABUED AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


The hare was «a forbidden article of food 
amongst the Jews because (though I believe this 
is opposed to the actual fact) it chewed the cud 
(Levit. x1.6; Deut. ziv.7); amongst the anciont 
Britons (Casar, de Hello Gallieo, Book v. Cap. 13); 
ainongst the Shi’ah sect of Musalméns, though 
not specifically forbidden by the Qarin. I have 
But is that the actual fact? If ao, is there a 
runnat or tradition of Muhammad rendering its 
flesh unlawful om this account? Aguin, if ao, why 
do not Sunis aleo eschew its flesh ? 


T. C. Prowpen, in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





A METHOD OF EWEARING BEOTH EEHOOD. 


Hexe is a curious application of the universal 
method of wearing eternal friendship and 
brotherhood by pagris. One Mori, 
& Musalmdn Jig, of Mari Dintala, Montgomery 


| District, steala a ballock and is stipe ted of thet 


by the owner, one *Atar Singh,» harber of Raka 


| Chamin, Sardi Mughal, Lahore District, Finding 


himself suspected be offers to produce thé bul- 
lock, but before doing ao, in order to escape 
punishment, he makes “Atar Singh exchange 
pagria with him, as an earnest of friendship that 


he will make no complaint, 


D. KE. Homan, in P.N. and Q. 1883. 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDEICH BURKHARD. 
Translated and edited, with notes and addifiona, 
by Goo. A. Grierson, PhD. O.LE., 10.82% 
(Conlinwed from p, 9,) 
y ' 3 
55. (1) The Defective Verb 449 chha, ‘to be.’ 
Affirmative. ‘Negative. 
‘ - f ry 
(1) J tm. ute chhus, 1am, and soon. 4), -42 chhus ne, Tam not, and so on. 
’ # # 
f. ope chhas 4) > chhas ng 
(2) ‘in. thee chhuk | rigor chAuk na 
“ ; ' f 





‘ ll ' F 
f, “+ chhe™® 4ig¢m chhena 
m, ep chhi then chiing 
(D) | | es 
f. @¢e chhe 4igm chhena 
é fog 
| [m. i94@ chhiva “tse chhive na 
Plural. / (2) im ee 
| f. tpem chhera @sa;0@ chhera na 
ee 
| m. @¢= chAi 4ice chhina 
(8) i Toe 
ff, fee chide 4s¢m cAhena 
Interrogative. Negative-Interrogative. 


m. Loge chAwed, am 1? and so on, lige chiuend, am I not F and ao On. 


& lige silaad 


m. “gp chhuké Utlen chhuk nd 
Si ogular, ‘ (2) i f rr ; f 
f, “Sem chhabd Hee chhak nd 


ge chhund 
Ligm chhend 





SS ee"! 
[From this point, the proof-shrets have been most kindly reviesd by the Rev. J. Hinton-Knowles, whose 
authority on the subject of Kidmirl is unquestioned, The reeponsibility for all mistakes is, however, still the 
trecalator’s, | | | 
é 
4¢ [In tho Ard sing, fem,, and throughout the fem, pl., theanthor writes -¢q chha, not ~#p chive, The latter 


is, however, correct, and is the form assed by the author himeclf lateron. The translator bas accordingly male tke 
necsanne,y- corsestiei: whenever 2@: ehba BOOETA Iu MSS. -— cand > ‘ore are continually confused.) 
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Interrogative. Negative-Interrogative. 
m, Ye chhid Lge chhind 
Q) ee 
f, eg chihed Keg chhend 
# 
om. 'pee chhied ui tst> chhiva ad 
Plural. (2) \ ° f | 
(f tpem chhevd u $349 chheve nd 
m, les chhid Lagap chhind 
(3) - r in? 
t. ep chhed Wise chhend” 


Before all these most be prefixed the nominatives of the corresponding personal pronouns 
(-ve § 47); thus, ures 42 bo chins, Lam, and so on. 

Sote. — In Np. the following forma occur; 3 ag. fem. manahy Se anne: lag. mase,, also, fea ehA cue 

4ten heard nowadays); 2 pl fem,, omally me chhe; Negative, ] and 2 ag. alao, tien ’ dikes: Interrogatire, 


a | fo — 
fand 2eg, ala “em Chhnag thee chAuky [all often need nowadays), and soon. (30 aleo in current writing, 
"le oogative.is often attached to the rerb os in Np.) 


(2) w~! asun, to be. 


F 
56. Imperative (negative ?< wa) :— 


Immediate, 
Bg. Pl. 
(2) unl & xl dein 
(3) wml dein wt éstn 
‘Contnuative, 


(2) -T whl dein ts zat ohT ded asin 
(3) ol whet dean Gsin wnt wll gedit Grin 
Respectful forma. 
(2) adel és-te aie! beoi-tarw 
(3) ey és-i-tan int és-i-tan. 
57. Infinitive :— i 
Mase. Nom. eo aun 
Dat. upiiet dsanag 
Abl, aint sana 
Gen. Sl Granule 
Fem, Nom. va dsant 


_# 
Dat. Abl, 24=7 dant 
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Present ‘agtad dedn ;— 
Perf. sg. ey | ds-mut, fem. eset 3 Oe-netle ; BA evel in-miatd, fem. #eT dea-matea, 


Fat. sg. igset dsavun, fem. upeal davai‘ ; pl. et deacoi', fem, divel divavuny. 
So! Wout of the Agent. , 
Sg. JasieT désancél, fem. loint Gera; [obsolete] oruelyint deancijan; ; pl. Jt pe 
dsanreli, fem. Bb lyin dsanvdji [obsolete] or ain! gin dean pajani. 
80. Indicative. 
Pros. Def, ute wie! sin chhus, ete., I am being, 
Pres. Indef, = Future, see below. 
Imperfect, crs! wl! dsiu deus, etc. (see Aorist below), I was being, 
Porf. ro vey | jsmut chine, etc., I have been, 
Pluperf, cay! coy! denn deus, otc. (ove Aorist below), L bad been. 
Puture Exact, tf 20051 Gemut den, etc. (see Future below), I shall have been, 


61. Aorist, | was. 
Sg. 
ee aa a 
a) m. meth | ésu-s ey ust 
f mel ones Pe usa 
(2) " olf duel 5 ~T bsi-eq OF Usicit. 
- f 
£ thet oaa-k ay~1 asa-va 
(3) mM. uxst da ul ust 
é 
62. Future. 
Tin mediate. Duratire. 
I shall be. I shall be being, ete. 
Se. Pl 
f 
(1) #1 ésa a=) dsan 
. ’ | : 
(2) sat dsak ". T dot y teal lel dsdn dea, and soon. 
(3) amT asi wT san | 





f 


(Before suffixes, the i of dsi becomes ¢, thus, dse-mi,] | 
83. Future Perfect and Dubitative. 
[Not given by the author, The following are the forme. ] 
I shall or may have been. 


# * 
m. ro ore 37 ésmut deg 


ro | et oemeals dea and so on, conjugating the 
P Pian | | various forms of the future 
a m. | a) yal el onnal daau } with the past participle 
f xt sey dsamaist dsau 
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Present, Were I, or had I, been. 
Se. Fi. 
ff ff 
(1) #1 daha sel deahaw 


(2) lea? ésahak geal dsihin 


(3) 4eT dsike or 4e=1 dsiha Gel takai 
Porf., I might have been, 
{ m, } ay a came T femul dsaha 


Se: | f dgaal “ dsmats dsaha 
PI ced (I seh onl Somat to erates 
f xT age-1 dsamatsa dsahaw 
65. Precative, #}<{ drisi or t45~1 drisihe, 
Participle Absolute, c—<1 ésit. 
(3) we yun, to come. 
66. Imperative. 
Immediate, come! 


Continuing, continue to come. 


(3) wt yiyin 


Respectful forms :— 
Sg: Pi, 
(2) ah yitg ‘ 


SS yry-t-tew 





(@) oy yiy-t-tan ott yiyi-tan 
67. Infinitive, 
Maso, Nom. — w! yup or o€ yiun 
Dat. unt yinas 
Abl. ay ying 
Gen. Ly pine 
Fem. Nom. wt yixt 
Dat, Abl. ty ying 
aa F a 


™ In the Conditional, the conjunction cs! ay, if, must (usually) precede | or follow], 


* part conditional, if he had been (si eset, oi fulaset). On the othor hand. daaT 
F J 


The meaning is thes of 
f 
os! ay Sef (present), if it is, if it 


be (hi ast, of wit, si fuerif), The apodonis (often) takes a3 fe, 





Present, w!32 yivda, coming, 


Fe ; , fF 
Perfect, sg. wat d-mot, fem. ¢*1 d@-mats, come ; pl. or | d-mati, fem, ef d-matsa. 


| La ‘ir TE ve 
Futore, sg. 22 yivavun, fem. wor yivaven!, about to come; pl. wsx yicaran, 


te 
fem, 4 yy! yivavani. 


66. Noun of the Agent, one who comes. 
Sc. ape yinacdl, fem, : cf yinavaj [obsolete] or wsloll yinardjant, 
Pl. J Toke yinavil, fom. Am! s52 yinavdji [obsolete] or 4%! yinandjani. 
Pres. Def. upee w 'x yioitn chhus, lam coming. 
Pre, Indef. = Future. 
Imperfect, ery! w!x¢ yivdn ésws, I was coming. 
Perf. ut eT dent ch live, I have come. 


Pinperf. I. upmyt ZAP dmut Gena, I had come. 
71. Pluperfect IT. 


Sz. Pi. 
: ml. coal diyd-a (ub éyo-s) uf dyplt® 
a f. out dyeya-o* anf ayeye 
(m. OsT dys (ILI dyé-k) 957 dyé-va or gif dyte 
() f. tlasT dyeye-k boul ayeyi-ra 
(im. anf dyte (s8T dybe) wil dyé* 
Dh anf age an ayy 
| 72. Aorist, I came. 
Se: | Fl. 
| ™m. rf | as rae ry 
@) f. ae | dya-s a7 ays 
i mH. wt é-k +57 é-wa 
ae De, oat dya-k sz dyi-we 
ae ae aa ayi 


w [Wade's fom, is dylye-s, ete, Both e and éare correct, I have corrected the author's transliteration of this 


tenee throughout. | 





Immediate, I shall come. Continuative, I shall be coming. 


Sg. PI. 
i ri if 
(1) 4e yim s+ yimau dal wily yivin dig, and so on. 
(2) #4 yik ye yiyte 
(3) 24¢ yiyi cn yin 


74. Future Perfect, I shall have come. 
1 Sg. act ST gins fed temas tat <1 dmats ésa. 
| ae a 
l PL yet wal dmat daau, fom. »=7 axT dmatea deau, 
76. Dubitative, 
Same as Future Perfect, 


Sir, Pl. 
ef fi 
(1) 4401 yimaha ste yimahaw 
f 
(2) Shy yihak StH yiyihin 
) Li é : # 
(3) 44 yiyihe or 4e4 yiyiha cH yidan 


- Perfect, had I come, 
# ] 
dguel OAT cmut deaha, and so on, 
il = 
Precativo, aa 5 yisthe or 481 yisiha. 


Participle Absolute, <y yit, 


as 6f 
(4) ne gatahun, to go. 
TT. This verb also is freqnently used as a kind of Auziliary, We shall here give only the 
forms which differ from the conjugation of re | deun, 
s al | # 
[This verb is used to mean “to become”; ¢. Jy Peal oe, ay yf _ Yisd gaw yi 
wuchhit na@kAGsh, Jesus seeing this became displeased. } oY, ; 


78. Participle, 


| a if a , 
Perf. sg. 235 gf-mw!, fom, e~¥ yo-maus; pl. ceil gomati, fem, agely gu-matea, 
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- Sg 79 Aorist. ih 
@) m. us gia (ur'f gd0)% J gay? 

(f. emt gaya-s aS gayi 
ee er eee pee 

(& SW gayor tos! gayi-vg or gayav 

fae Cp. gf) gaye aS gayi 

80. Pluperfect.% 

a §™ vs gayle (1S gayte ot pont 

f. un gayeyas an gayye ye 

(f. clash gayeyel ton gayayivg® 
ut (= aos gayou (us gaye) ws gayéi 


4asS gayydy 3. 


(ft. anf gayey™ 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.LE., LCs, 
(Continued from Fol, IXIF, page 356.) 

Woise and Music. — Noise, — the beating of drams, the rattling of gourds, the clashing 
of metal plates, — restores to consciousness or life one who is in s swoon, Swoons are due to 
the oppressive attacks of evil spirits, Therefore evil spirits are afraid of noise and music, 
Again, two of the leading experiences of the early life are that noise scares wild beasts and 
thievish birds, and therefore spirits; for, to the early man, his risks from wild beasts and his 
losses from birds are mainly magical, — the doings of evil spirits sent into the animals by some 
hostile witch or sorcerer. As with other scarers the dualism that makes the searer also the 
home appears in noise. It appears still more clearly in the disciplined orregulated noise which 
is known as music, Noise scares, but noise, or at least music, alsoinspirits. All great spirit- 
times, whether the birth, sickness, marriage or death of the individaal ; the beginnings and end- 
ings of enterprise and endeavour, as fonndation-layings and honse-warmings ; the changes of the 
seasons which are mainly the birth, maturity, and death of the san and moon ; the sudden and 
notable sickness of the sun and moon in eclipses; the battle-field ; the guarding of the guardian, 
whether in health-drinking, triumphs, or temple ritual: all are times of noise. And the 
ground-object of all these various noises of humanity is the scaring of evil influences. 
In many cases the foundation is hid bys refined overlayer: the temple god-guarding outery 
becomes the hymn of praise or the call to prayer. Aguin the dual experience that noise 
inspirits as well as scares gains in importance with the advance of man. At festive times the 
bagpipe sets the Scottish Highlander, the Dhédi's dram sets the West Indian Bharwir, dancing. 
It is neither inducement nor persuasion. It is the ancestral spirits gathering to the well-known 

al The forms in parenthesia are those of Na, (ga, however, meana “ we went to him'’]. 
M These are the only forms which are vocalized in Mp. [@ay3s aleo means “we had been to him," and cayck 
“wa had been to them,"’] % No form vooalised in Mp. = Mp. gf spin! , dant 
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sound, who enter their tribesmen, inspirit them, and force them to dance, So still more in the 
battle-field : the trampets, the dram, the pipes and the shout are not only to scatter pale panic 
and fear but to gather and draw into the fighters the spirits of their battle-loving forefathers. 
“till more than the listener, the singer and the player are inspired. The Beluch Bézungas spend 
the night singing, in their choruses working themselvesinto a frenzy.” Inspired by the music, 
the Turk! singer and harper of the South Caspian throws himself into extreme attitudes, shak. 
ing his bead and rolling on his seat.“ Of the people of Western Indin the Sidls of East 
African origin carry further than othera the belief in the inspiration of music. If music 
inspires, the spirit must come out of the instroment whose sounds inspire. Therefore 
musical instruments are spirit-homes. With the Malangas or Sidi beggars the rattle is the 
home of mother Misra, the musical bow or Malanga of Riwa Ghir, the kettle-drum of Dastagir, 
and the cymbal of Sulaimin, Aso guardian liome the harp or other musical instrament bas 
to be adorned and evil influences scared or housed by the wild talismanic tags of the negroe, by 
the stately Sphinx-head of Egypt, by the lion or homan face of Greece, Rome, and Middle-Age 
Kurope. 

One of the few signs of Hinau temple worship that force themselves on the notice of strangers 
and passers is.the evening rite called arti, the waving of burning camphor and other lights, the 
ringing of bells, the beating of gongs and brass plates, and in the larger temples the crash of 
kettle-<drums. The object of this strange furious jostling cf noises istokeep fur from the god the © 
‘lreaded fire-fiends called Yégiris, who haunt the twilight, intent on evil. How the early ontery 
of priests and worshippers, whose object is to protect the god, passes into the later hymn of praixe, 
shout of thanks, or chureh-bell or muezzin call to prayer, is shewn by the following order 
issued in connection with the new Dah! religion started by the emperor Akbar in A, D. 1572 ;— 
‘Let the governor see to the beating of a kettle-dram at sunrise and at mid-night which is the 
birth of sunrise, and during the progress of the great majestic light from station to station let 
him order small and great guns to be fired, that all men may be called tooffer thanks to God," 


Fron. the tangled maze of instances that noise scares spirits the following somewhat 
unclassified and haphazard examples have been chosen, All over Western Indin, during the 
Hd]i or Spring festival, onteries, dram beatings and shouts broken by striking the mouth with 
the right palm are believed to scare the evil spirit called Dhiindha Rikshast.@ At the 
Ratnigirs Marathd wedding, when the lucky moment comes, the priest shouts “Take care,” 
the guests clap hands, and when the people outside hear the clapping they fire guns. The 
reason why they fire guns is to keep off Kil, that is, Time. If they did not frighten Kal, he 
would seize the bride and bride-groom or their fathera and mothers. Whom Kal seizes falla 
scenseless or in a fit. In Hombay, in a Prabhu family, on the fifth night after a birth, 
crvants are made to sing and beat drums all night to keep off the spirit Sattht or Mother 
Sixth.@ The first thing a Prabhu locks at when be rises in the morning is adrum.@ In 
Ratnigiri, a man, whose fineral had been performed on a false rumour of his death and who came 
hock, had to pass through a drum before he was’ allowed to. come into his village, The 
Parsi say that a cock crows to scare evil spirits. As they also say that a crowing cock ia a 
‘rum, it follows that, in their opinion, a drum ecares spirits. Ata Pars wedding, when 
the bride and bridegroom throw rico on each other, the guests clap their hands.@ At the 
lucky moment, ina Chitpivan thread-girding, the musicians raise a blast of music. In Poona, 
music 15 played two hours morning and evening for four days when a Chitpivan girl comes of 
age. The musicians in the Chitpivan weddings claim the érdlni, or guardian fee.@ Among 


* Pottinger’s Beluchistan, p, 29. ™ Fraser's Khorfgin, p, 604. 

™ Dabistdn, Vol. TIL p. 182. © Viridha Duydna Vielde Magarine, Vol, KX: p. 1875, 

® Ioformation from the poon DAbdji. Owing to excitement and anxiety, nervous seizures are common at Hicdo 
weddings, This experience keeps fresh the belief that weddings are among the chief Fpirit-times, With Hindus 
ae with Europeans Time and Death are one, 

| KL Haghnnath's Piitne Probhwa, KK. Raghunath's Pdidne Prahhwa, 

© Dabistin, Val. Lp. S24. “@ Mr. Dossbhai Framji's The Pirs’s, Vol. 1. p, 179. 

™ Bombay Gasetierr, Vol. XVIII. p.117. = © Op, cit, Vol, XVIII. p. 140, = Op. cit, Vol, XVIM. p, 188, 
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all classes of Hindus, at their weddings, women sing marriage songs. Beni-Iara‘il_ women sing 
Hebrow songs when a boy is being ciroumeised. Dekhan Chinibhars, when the wedding 
screen 14 taken aside, clap their hands. Dekhan Ramésis, when a boy is born, beat uo 
metal plate. Ata Konkani Koll wedding in Poona, at the lacky moment, the uesty clay 
their hands’? At a Dekhan Uchlia's marriage, when the bride and bridegroom are being 
rubbed with tarmeric, a Holar beats a dram and women sing songs? Among the Niamdév 
Shimpts of Ahmadnoagar, daring the wedding, when the brilegroom goes ont 
in the morning, he is accompanied by music and friends The Alimadnagar Mlars, wher: 
a child is born, sprinkle it with water, and with a nail beat « metal plate close to its 
ear. In Kalidgi, when a Kurobira, or shepherd, is possessed, he is taken before the 
house-image of the guardisn Birappa. A noise of drums, gongs, @utes, cymbals, and bell. 
is ruised, and lemons and cocoanuts are waved round the patient's head.” The ‘Bijapur 
Raddis clap their hands when the mourner kindles the pyre.”?) The Liigiyat faneral is headeil 
by a band of musicians.” A worshipper going into a Hindu temple should ring a bell; if mo 
bell is available he should beat an iron ring; if no iron ring is at hanil he should rattle the iron 
door-chain,” In North India, after a snake-bite, evil spirits are kept away by dramming on a 
brass plate. Ato Gujarat funeral, the Brahman who conducts the rites, stamps thrice on the 
ground, that the noise may drive away spirits." On the sixth day after a birth, among Sonth 
Indian Musalmiins, the day is spent in listening to music.’ The rattle of chains has strong 
scaring power. Ringed and disked chains are dragged through a pierced wooden bar as the 
noise is believed to distract the Evil Kye.” At all child-rites Indian Musalmin womon 
beat the diéf dram and clash cymbals. Indian Musalmans believe that no spirit cay 
stay within five miles of the place where the flat kettle droms, called tashas, aro beaton.® 
In Western India, the Titéri Kambils of Bassein and Pailgad fire gans during an eclipac.* 
If a Hindu has to go out in the dark he sings and bawls to keep his apirits up, thot is, 
to keep off evil spirits.” One of the earliest forms of masic was beating sticks together, The 
rhythmic clashing of sticks is the accompaniment to one of the stick dances, sorrent a favourite 
pmong the Bhils, the pastoral tribes, and the Krishoa-worshipping castes of Gojarht avd 
Rajpitini. In the Central Provinces, in 1832, epidemics were cnred by driving'a seape- 
buffaloe into the wilderness with an appalling firing of gans and beating of metal pots. 
Among the Golls, a wandering tribe of Belgaum, the Liigiynt priest parifies mourners by 
ringing o bell and blowing a conch in the honse of mourning.“ Among iw Kémtis of 
Shélapur, when a.child is born, « metal plate is beaten near it, and the chili is aprinkled 
with water.” In 1808, the Musalmins in the Marithi camp. fired cannon nt the new 
moon, sounded trumpets, and saluted each other." When a Khond patriarch dies, groups 
and drums are beaten.” A gon is fired when a boy is born in a Coorg family, ane 
gunsare fired when a Coorg dics.™ In South India, trampets and shells are sonnded nt 
low-caste fonerals.™ In South India, when a boy is being girt with the holy thread, women 
sing, musicians play, bells ring, and brass-plates are beaten.” Perhaps one of the carliest 
forms of music is the Hindu patting his right cheek with his fingers and beating 
his sides with his arms in worshipping Siva. According to Hindu religious books; music of 


© Op, cit, Vol, XVITL p52.  ™ Op, cit, Vol. EVIIT. p. 323, 1 Op, eit, Vol. XVIII. p. 415, 

3 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 392%. "2 Gp. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 472. T Op. cit. Vol, XVID. p. 125. 

™ Op, ct. Vol. XVII p, 175. % Op. cit, Vol. SXUMT. p. 122. T Op. cit, Vol. EXUI. p. 155. 

8 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII p. 217, Information from Mr, Himatlil, ™ Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IV. p. 40. 
M [Information from Mr. Manibhai. © Herklot's Qiauuni Isldim, p. 3. 

Information from Mr, Faz) Lutfallah, ® Horklot's Quanwni Lim, p. 34, 

™ Toformation from Mr, Faz! Lutfallah. ™ Information from Mr. P. B, Joshi, 

** Compare Lenormant’s Chalilean Mayic, p, 30,  ™ Sleoman’s Rambles and Recollections, Vol. L. pp. 214, 215. 
© Rombsy Gat-iteer, Vol. XXL. p. 167. % Op, cl, Vol, EX. p. B5, 

Lid Letters from a Marith’ Camp, Pp: 46, " Macpherson’. Khones, Pp. a4. 

Rico's Mysore, Vol. TIL pp. 230, 249, ® Dabois, Vol. IL p. 228, 


™ Op, cit, Vol. L p, 235. ™ Ward's Vier of the Himlus, Vol. IL. p, 33, 
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allkinds should be used at a Bréhmag’s funeral,” The feeling is widespread in India that the 
decline of the power of spirits daring the present century bas been due to the sound of the 
British drum. The Thag Dérgha said to Capt. (Sir W.) Sleeman (A. D. 1832): “ So great is 
the Company's fortune that, before the sound of their drums, sorcerers, witches, demons, even 
Thags tlee.""? So in Gujarat, the decline of the number and power of evil spirits is believed to 
be due to the sound of the British drum, Its pig-skin end scares Musalmén spirits; its cow-skin 
end scares Hindu spirits.” The Ceylon fiend-priests generally belong to the drummer class,!% 
According to a Persian belief the evil spirit is kept at a distance by the ontery of a three-year old 
cock, an ass, and a righteous man.! At Kariran, near Maskit, in 1821, cuns were fired and a 
great noise was made to drive off cholera? At Baghdad, on an eclipse of the moon, the people 
get on their house-tops and clatter pota, pans and other kitchen dishes, howl and let off firearms 
to frighten the Jinn who hasseized the moon? In Central Asia, at the time of the great Changéz 
Khai, the Mongols made an ontery to scare theevil spirits who cause eclipses. The practice still 
prevails,® 

The Limas of Tibet ose dead men's thigh-bones as trumpets to call to prayer, and their 
skulls as drinking cups. The young Limis go about dancing to the sound of bells and other 
noisy music, and at the beginning of every month they make a procession with black flags and 
figares of clay attended with drums and music, which they believe chases the devil® Lima 
physicians cure certain cases of spirit possession by sounding music, of which evil spirits are 
afraid.? Drums are beaten to drive away the evil spirits which annoy the Buddhist hermits! 
Among Tibetan Buddhists cymbals are one of the eight essential offerings or sacrifices.” The 
noise of drums, cymbals, trumpets and horns st Lima ceremonies is notable. The received 
opinion is that this noise is to attract the attention of the demon guardian, not to seare him. 
This belief is due to the changing of the demon king into s guardian whose inflnence is” 
friendly, not hostile. To drive away the death demon, Limis londly beat = large drum, clash 
cymbals, and blow a pair of thigh-bone trumpets. The laymen shout, cut the air with their 
weapons, and ory “ Begone."" In a Tibet funeral a Léimaé goes in front of the body, blowing a 
thigh-bone trumpet and rattling a hand-drum., He holds the end of a white scarf which is 
fastened to the corpse. The voice of the sea-conch summons the Tibetan to prayer,’ The 
Burmese carts have groaning wheels which can be heard miles off. The louder the noize 
the more the cart is prised. Every bullock has o bell to keep off tigers. At o 
Burman foneral musicians attend to play dirges, and monks come to keep evil spirits 
away. The Karens of Barma sel] their children to buy hollow metal drams which drive 
off evil’® The Burmese executioner dances round a victim, makea feints with his sword, 
and burets into wild laughter or yells." A Red Karen chief in the East Bormah hill 
lands cured his danghter of bowel disease by firing a gun over her twice at midnight.14 
The Manipiiris of North-West Burmoh sing at their festivals, in carrying loads, and in other 
hand-work, It is a compliment to s person to raise a song in his honour.” In 1542, 
the Siamese had a yearly festival in whith the king in his barge with many boats 
churned the waters with great noise and: «louting.“® The accession of the king af 
Siam is accompanied with a tremendous noise of gongs, droms and conch-shells.™ The 
 # Colebrocko's Miscellansous Exaays, Vol, Lp. 156. ; 


™ Sleeman's Bamasiona, p. 158; History and Practica of the Thags, p. 104, e 

® The late Mr, Vaikuntram’s MS, Notes. 4 Journal, Ceylon Asiatic Boriety, 1865, p. 12, 
1 West's Pahbei Texts, 1830, p, 112, 9 Pracer’s Khoririn, p, 63, 

9 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. VITT. p. Ad # Howorth's Changiz Khan, p 148, 


4 Reville Lea Religions des Peeples Now Civilisés, Vol. TL. p. 191. | 
* Faria in Kerr's Foyages, Vol. VIL. p, 15; Schlagintweit's Buddhiem in Tibet, p. 209, 
* Schlagintweit's Buddhism in Tibe?, pp. 2a7, 268. ® Op. cit. p. 163, 


* Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, p. 425, 1 Op. eit. pp, 421, 492, 1 Op. cit, p. 498. 
_ Op. cit. p. 104, Hus ond Gabet, Vol. 1 p. 83. “4 Shway Yoos The Burman, Vol. 1 p_ 93, 
1 Op, cit, Vol. II. p. 47. “ Fytche's Burnah, Vol, Lp, 39, 
1 Op. cit, Vol. IL. p. 149. 1 Government of India Selections, Vol. XXIV. p.3d, 


1 Op. cit, Vol, XXVIL p, 51. * Basectt’s Sea Legends, p. 422, *! Jones" Crowns, p, 437. 
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Cambodians beat drams and shout to drive off the demon who causes eclipses. So do the 
Somitrans and the Chinese.@ Both by day and night the Steins of Cambodia make insup- 
portable noises to relieve the sick from evil influences,” When the king of Cambodia has his 
hair cut the Brihmans keep up a noisy music to scare evil influences. At the yearly 
purifying festival in Cambodia, and also in Siam and in Tonquin, all the artillery and muskets 
are discharged that by their most terrible noise the devila may be driven away.™ .When any 
one has an audience of the Chinese emperor, when the person presented salutes, music plays. 
The evening before the empress is to be crowned musical instruments are hung in the doors 
through which she Las to pass. Bands play as she drives to the throne-room and as she mounts 
the throne. The Chinese put o drom in the thonder god's temple, They used to leave o 
drum on # hill-top with a little boy as sacrifice. The Japanese give thunder gods five drums. 
The Chinese and Japanese beat drams und gongs to scatter water-spirits.” At an eclipse, to 
prevent the moon or sun being eaten by a dog the Chinese beat gongs and droms.™ In the 
leading boat at the dragon-boat procession in China, a man keeps blowing a conch-shell.™ 
In China, the night inspector beats an official brass drom.™ Before the Corean or North-East 
Chinaman goes to bed he offers prayers and mosic*! Round the bed of the dying Corean 
no sound is allowed, apparently in case noise should frighten away the dying man's spirit. 
When the patient is dead wailing is allowed, but it must not be lond, for the dying man’s 
spirit might be coming back and be scared.* The people of Fooyn (A. D. 300), when 
travelling, always sang,” The gods of the Canton river are worshipped with an accompani- 
ment of hondreds of fire crackers. When (about A. D. 1880), the new Chinese barying 
ground was opened in Bombay, it was eleared of evil spirits by a liberal discharge of crackers, 
During the whole of dinver-time at a Chinese house in Canton car-splitting music is played.™ 
In Canton, at the close of the procession in honor of Paaktaoi, a number of fire-works are let 
off to scare evil spirita® In China, in the worship of Confucius, old stringed instruments are 
played and old bells are rong.” In China, if an old man dice, neighbours come to the house 
and beat gongs, tom-toms, and drums, At three in the morning all the decorationa of the house 
are pulled down and burnt with howling.’ Ata Chinese funeral two men walk with lanterns, 
two men with gongs and sixteen musicians with flags and red boards.” In‘*China, when a 
house haunted by evil spirits, the owner loses no time in procuring the services of an 
exorcist. When the exorcist comes, he orders his attendants to beat gongs, drums, and tom- 
toms. In the midst of the appalling din he shouts:—“ Evil spirits from the east I send back to 
the east, evil spirits from the west I send back to the west, those from the north I send back to 
the north, and those from the south I send back to the south, and those from the centre of the 
world I send back thither, Let all evil spirits return to the points of the compass to which 
they belong. Let them all immediately vaniah."“ When the Chinaman is pnt in his coffin one 
of the body-cleaners beats the floor with a large hammer to terrify evil spirits. The Chinese 
at an eclipse in April, 1688, made most hideous yellings and horrid noises to drive off the 
dragon? The Chinese Lamas in their churches blow horns and shell” The Chinese beat 
tom-toms and make noises to frighten the heavenly dogs from eating the sun and the moon on 
eclipse days.“ A queer wild plaintive song sung by women is one of the few signs of mourning in 
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In the Nicobar islands, when ghusts grow troublesome, the priest brings a boat under 
the houses which are bnilt on poles in the water, and with noise, helped by the people, drives 
the ghosts into the boat, and sends the boat, and ita devil-cargo to sea. The Nicobar plysi- 
cia drives out the disease-spirit by howling, yelling and whistling frantically,“?¥ It would be 
[ensant travelling in a Malay chiefs boat, but for the ceaseless tom-tom accompaniment.“4 
The wild tribes of Perik, in the Malay Peninsula, accompany their dances by striking 
together pieces of bamboo,” During an eclipse the people of Sumatra make @ loud noise to 
prevent one lominary devouring the other." Among the people of Neas Island, to the west of 
Somatra, if a disease-spirit will not go, the women are sent out and all openings are shut 
except one in the roof. The men brandish their weapons, and with drums and gongs raise 
such a din that the spirit flies ont through the hole in the roof! On the eves of Galanygan, 
of fast days, and of eclipses, the people of Bali to the south of Java make a terrible noise with 
their mee blocks and other instruments to drive away evil spirits. In the island of Buro, 
when sickness comes, the people rush about, beating gongs and droms to frighten the 
demons.” The Papuans, or people of New Guinea, have feastings and music at funerals and 
weddings.™ Ifa Papuan is killed, the villagers assemble and raise the moat frightful howling 
to drive the ghost away, if he should attempt to return to his former home." Almost any event, 
joyfal or sorrowful, gives the Papuan an exonse for singing and dancing, The great feasts 
are the completing of a Korowar or divine nine-pin or the successive steps in the carving of one 
of the great images of the idol house of the Mon or ancestors. In the big feasts dancing and 
singing go on the whole night. A bara is built on the shore. The men sit apart from the 
women, tlecked with coloured leaves and scarlet hibiscus in their armilets, necklaces and hair. 
Wooden drums are beaten without stopping. The dromming and dancing, which is so 
violent as nearly to shake the house down, produce a terrific noise pleasing tom Papuan, as he 
knows it is most effective in guarding him against the evil influence of the Manuen or 
demons.” The Fijians clap their hands and shout ‘Ho Ho' when they visit a chief or a god." 
The people of the Leper Islands in Melanesia blow conches to drive away the mischief of a 
comet. In Melanesia, when the moon is eclipsed,: conches are blown and house roofs are 
beaten.” The bull-roarer or buro of Florida is nsed in the Banks Islands todrive away ghosts." 
On the fifth day after a death the spirit is driven away by shouts and by the voices of the 
eonch and of the bull-roarer."' In Tasmania, the medicine-man drives out the evil spirit from 
a sick man by springing o rattle? The Anstralians, to frighten the storm-fiend, how}, 
stamp and curse. The Australians thought it risky to whistle at night, as the demon 
Karingpe was attricted by the sound.“ In Madagascar, while the neighbours move 
round elapping hands, a woman of rank dances, and a second woman beats an old 
spade with a hatchet close to the sick person's ear, to drive ont the spirit of sickness.“ 


In East Africa, when any one is possessed, the drum is beaten and the devil is enticed by a 
medicine-man into a stool, The stool is then carried about from place to place till the 
devil is onable to find his way back.” The Wantks of Fast Africa have a wonderful 
dram which they worship.” Drama of hollow trees are common all over Afries.™ The 
clapping of hands is necessary part of the dances of West African negroes 6 
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Some Africans salute by clapping bands. In some parta of Africa subjects must 
clap hands before speaking to the chief.”! When the Sultin of the Wajijls of East Africa 
appeara among his subjects he claps his hands, to which all answer by clapping ;their hands. 
So, when the king of Dahomey on aceremony drinks a health, the ministers bend to the ground 
and clap theie hands.” According to Stanley,’ Utesa, the emperor of Uganda (East Africa) 
went to battle with about fifty great war-droms ands hundred pipes. His men shook gourds, 
with pebbles and made charms against evil. Among them, before a battle, it is customary tocarry 
charms to propitiate spirits unfriendly to the monarch, The charms are dead lizards, bits of 
wood, nails of dead people, claws of animals, and beaks of birds. During the battle the witches 
and wizards chant incantations and produce the charms in front of the foe, while the gourd and 
pebble bearers sound a hideous alarm. The men appear in full war-dress, ostrich plumes, leopard 
sking, and lances adorned with feathers and rings of white monkey-skin.™ When a north 
African Shékh is on the war-path he has near him «a timbrel or drom carrier fantastically 
dressed in a straw hatand ostrich feathers. To lose the drum in battle ia the greatest misfortune 
and disgrace.” ‘The Balondas of South Africa clap their bands before and after food." At 
Benguella, in West Africa, the sorcerer's attendants ring bells and clap hands,"* In West Africa 
at coronations, Old Calabar people keep ap a hideous and continoal nowe by tapping their mouths 
with the palms of their hands.” The Monbottos of Central Africa crack fingers when they meet 
one another.° The Hindo cracks hia fingers in front of his open mouth when yawning, 
either to scare his soul from flying out or evil spirits from flying in. The Nubians believe that a 
new-moon day is a great spirit-day, and fire guns to drive off spirits." In Abyssinian churches, 
a rattle is used to accompany the chants.“ Arab and Egyptian women utter peculiar cries 
accompanied by a strange rattle of the tongne called raghorid.@ An English traveller saya of 
the Moora of Africa:— “When the sun's eclipse was at its height we saw the people running 
about as if mad and firing their rifles at the sun to frighten the monster who they supposed 
was wishing to devour the orb of day,"™ In the seventeenth centary the Moors of Barbary 
thought water-pouts were dragons or evil spirits. To drive them away they fired cannon at 
them, shouted at them, beat the deck, and crossed swords. The firing of cannon at water- 
spouts is mentioned both in Camoen’s Lysiad (A. D, 1510) and in Falconer's Shipwreck 
(A.D. 1780). Basset® says:—“ Doubtless, at first cannon were fired, gongs beaten, and 
swords were clashed not to break the water-spout but to scare the fiend. When the moon is 
eclipsed, the Eskimos hide all their belongings. They think the moon leaves the sky and 
comes to spoil their houses, and so make a noise to drive her back to the sky." In Nova 
Scotia, demons are charmed into quiet by the beating of adrum,.™ Beating adrom saves the 
Nova Scotian youth from the magician disguised asa beaver.” During eclipses of the moon, 
Greenlanders carry boxes and kettles to the roofs of their houses, and beat them as hard as they 
can” In Canada, among the Mic-Mac Indiang of the Bay of Chalewi, New Brunswick, who are 
Roman Catholics, on their great yearly festival the women all go to church, On either side of 
the road to the church artificial bushes are planted at intervals, and behind the first bush on 
either side a band of youths hide themselves with muskets loaded with powder. As the women 
come opposite the bush the lads fire into the airand rush to the next bush, so fringa volley when 
the women reach each bush till they get tothe charch door. The Indiana say that they fire the 
T Dr. Livingsione’s Travels in Soulh Africa, p. 174 " Burton's Central A fries, Vol. IT. p. 69. 
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guus to keep away evil apirits.®! The Indians of Alaska bent drums close to the sick. After 
heating the biggest drum to pieces, if the patient is no better, they strangle him. From one 
end of America to the other the clapper is the typical tool of sorcery. The North American 
sorcerer, by the help of his clapper, and the South American, by the help of his rattle, work 
themselves into a fit The Abipones of Central South America, when a man is sick, mise a 
deafening din about him to scare the evil spirit that has entered into him. The Central 
American Yucatans (1650), during an eclipse, pinch their dogs to make them howl, and beat 
their tables, benches and doors. The Guiana Indians wake at 4a. m., sing songs, drum and 
issue at day-light, greeting the morn.” The South American Patagonians treat sorcerers with 
respect, for, after death, they may come as terrible spirits, They believe that spirits cause 
disease and that they can be scared by noise. The wild Brazil tribes believe that Spirite go 
into certain objects, roots, stones, teeth and bones, Their chief spirit-home is the magic gourd 
closed by a holed board and having inside stones, dried fruit, and kernels. In dancing the owner 
shakes the gourd and makes its contents rattle. The owner blows tobacco smoke on his holy 
gourd, chats with it, calls it his child, and offers it toeat. At certain festivals its spirit-scaring 
power is renewed by enchantments.” The Indians of Brazil blow horns to frighten sea- 
monsters,’ At sowing festivals, in Peru, a great noise of arms was made to prevent the 
disease attacking the plants.! The Mexicans began battle with a most horrid noise of — 
warlike instruments, shouting and whistling, which struck terror in those not accnstomed to 
hear it! Fighting in ancient Mexico (A. D. 1300) consisted of singing, dancing, shrieking 
wud whistling.? Befure they wore Christians the Mexicans used to scare evil spirita by spring- 
ing a rattle, The use of the rattle is continned on Holy Thursday in Mexican churches. On 
the Saturday of Holy Week (1942) the clang of bells is incesannt, the air ia full of the smoke 
of myriads of crackers, called Judases and Heretics, stretched on ropes across the street.6 Dnoring 
an earthquake at Florida, in 1836, the Floridans held a camp meeting, and yelled and shrieked 
all might. Kalmuks fire guns at the storm demons? ‘The Pueblos of America make a great 
Lowling and a tremendons uproar when death comes,® and the Creek Indians of Florida in 
North America keep up a death-howl for four days? Once a vear the Queensland tribes beat 
the air in a mock fight to scare the yearly army of souls, and the North American Indians lash 
the air with sticks and beat the walls of houses to force out the ghosts. The Patagonians 
‘trike a drum at the beds of the sick to drive out diseases." Other tribes of Americans make 
«a tiMse at the grave to scare the evil one who waits forthe soul, 


‘Among Egyptians Jews and Greeks, music had great spirit-scaring and religions 
virtue, The Egyptinus disliked the trumpet because its sound wasas the noiso of an evil 
seniua.9 The sound of the Egyptian ssirnm was supposes to frighten the evil spirit Typhon.!* 
So, in Egyptian pictures of sacrifices, the queen stands behind the king shaking the sisfrum 
and beating the dram to dispel evil influences.’ Clopping of hands was common at Egyptian 
‘estivals"® The Egyptians sang at their work," Egyptian servants kept up a dolefal dirge 
~ long os funeral rites were in hand.“ The toil of dragging great weights was lightened by a 
vall or chant led by o master.!* Among the Jews, when the Lord left Saal and removed to 
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David, evil spiritscame upon Saal, cansing snfforations that nearly choked him. The physivians 
ordered that some one skilled in the barp should be ready, and when the evil Spirits came upon 
Saul the player should play and sing hymns It was the music, not less than the words of 
the carmen or song, that made it a charm with power to draw the guardian gods out of a city, 
to rain armies, to raise the dead, to bind gods and men, to drag the moon out of heaven?! 
That by David's harping the evil spirit departed from Saul is an example of the religions 
importance of musicamong the Hebrews, Music by clearing evil influences enabled the 
youthful Saul to propheay: it was through the same power that Elisha and others prophesied. 
The music at battles, at marriages, at funerals: the song of the Wine-presser, of the women at 
the mill; the blare of the Jabilee tram pets, the dinas of battle round the golden calf, the blowing 
of trumpets and pipingof pipes when Solomon was anointed king, the bands of musicians at the 
banquets in the palace and in the temple, seem all to have their origin in the experience of the 
Jews that music scares evil influences.2? Tophet, near Jerusalem, was said to take its name 
from foph, a dram, becanse drams used to be beaten there in honour of Moloch! The Jews 
considered thunder to be the voice of the guardian Javeh.* In 1894, to keep off cholera, the 
Jews of a town of Poland put on helmets and cuirasses of paste-board and, taking woodeu 
jovelins, marched forth, clashing cymbals and shouting a dissonant dirge.* 
Among the ancient Greeks music played a not less important healing and religious part 

thanamong the Jews, Pythagoras (B. C 600) employed music to cure diseases, both of the body 
andofthe mind. ™ Aesculapins said that masic, songs and farces cured madness. Like David, 
Greek singers to the harp quieted the spirit-haunted2” Like the Australian bull-rearer and the 
rattle of Buddhist and Christian religions ceremonies, the Greeks had an instrument ealled row)os 
which was used in mysteries and magic,* The youth who brought the Tempie laurel to Delphi 
was always attended by a player on the flute? At their feasts the Homeric Greeks sang healing, 
that is, spirit-scaring, songs or pwans in praisé of their gods2® Among the later Greeks, music 
ut feasts prevented drankenness.! The Corybantes cured madness by beating cymbals round 
their patient? In Cybele’s honour trampets were blown for a whole day.™ Amohg the enrly 
Greeks, when an animal was sacrificed, the women wailed or cried aloud, In later times flutes 
were played, as mosic and songs charmed the spirits of the air.’ The spirit-scaring rites of 
Bacchus were fall of noisy shoutings and drammings.* Every Greek ship had its musician 
who played to the rowers to keep off thought of fatigae.™ At eclipses of the moon the Greeks 
beat drams and kettles and sounded trampets and haut-boys to drown the voicesof the magiciaus 
and make all their charms of no effect.: When the soul was leaving a dying Greck, brazen 
kettloa wore beaten, because the airy forms of evil phantasms, who might have carried ‘he dead 
to torment, could not endare so harsh a sound.” At their funerals the Greeks sang and played 
Phrygian flates, which frightened the ghosts and the faeries from the soul of the dead.” Among 
the Romans the Salii or duncing priests at the old March New-Year clashed their swords 
against their shields, apparently to drive out demons.” The Romana, like the Greeks, considered 
lightaing an evil spirit, and hissed when they saw it. Tle coarse and abusive fescennine songs 
of early Italy were sung at weddings and triamphs to avert the Evil Eye and the envy of the 
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gods.*! The ancient Romans thought the eclipsed moon was enchanted, and tried to help her 
by the dissonant ringing of basins“? According to Pliny the Romans played the flute at 
sacrifices that no other sound might be heard.“ Ovid's spirit-hannted householder beats a brass 
vessel and asks the shade to leave his roof.“ Varrosays, bees can be collected, that is, the spirit 
of unrest that maddens the swarming bees can be driven out of them, by beating cymbals and 
working rattles.“ The Romans had shonting and trampet blowing called conclamatro in 
Jamentation for the dead“ The early Christians in many practices continued the belief in 
noise af a@acarer, Tertullian (A.D. 176) refers to the din at Christian festivals and to the uproar 
ot Christian banquets“? In their funerals the early Christians marched chanting hymns. 
Thongh the scientific explanation of eclipses was known in Pliny's time (A, D. 70) and 
through the Middle Ages, the people clung to the venerable pity for the moon in trouble, and 
to help her and themselves they raised an ontery.” In England, during the cighth century, cries 
and sorceries were believed to help the moon at the time of an eclipse,“© Noise remained a 
leading featore in conntry festivals. Posterli, the Swiss scape, who, dreesed as a witch, a gout 
or an asa, took on himself the sins of the people, was driven out with a deafening din of horns, 
clarionets, bells and whips." The uproar of Royal and other salutes, as the namo salute 
like the name pean shews, is healing or wholesome, that is, it guards the person honoured 
from the attacks of evil influences. In Rome, cannon are fired in honour of many festivals 
and many saints. Salutes are specially frequent on the accession of a new Pope*? The 
Calabrian minstrels in Rome salute the shrines of the Virgin Mother with their wild music 
to soothe her till the birth-time of her infant.™ At noon, on the Saturday of Faster Week, 
in Rome, in 1817, when the rule of the power of darkness comes to an end, the guardian 
influence is re-introduced and the evil spirits are scared by the firing of cannon, the blowing 
of trumpets, and the ringing of belle which, since Thursdey morning, have been tied up, 
lest the devil should get into them.“ The modern Romans ring bells at a death and at an 
eclipse.™ At an eclipse the Romans beat pots and pans.“* In Europe, in 1620, music was 
considered a core for sadness, and soothed people affected by the dancing madness! 
When the Czar of Riwsia is anointed there is a salute of cannon, a braying of trumpets, 
and a beating of drams.®* In Russia, like the Corsican vociferators, the Greek myrologists, 











and the Irish keeners, professional wailera are employed at funerals.™- In Germany, 
on the first of May, Walpnrgis night, spirits are driven out by the crack of a whip 
and the blast of a horn ;*? and in Switzerland and the Tyrol, by the barking of dogs, the 
ringing of bells, the clashing of pots and pans, and an universal outery. In Mecklenberg, in 
Germany, in the fifteenth centary, the Wends walked round the budding corn with Jond cries.“ 
Loud cries scare the eclipse fiend.“ So in the German story, to scare the devil, the woman 
claps her hands and crows like a cock.“ Clapping of bands is useful in enchantments.“ In 
France, on Midsummer Eve, brazen vessels are beaten with sticks to make a noise." 
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Hocking spirits of corruption,” Smith's Dictionary ef the Bille, Vol. IL p. 438. 
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At the Draids’ festivals, in England, the cries of victims were drowned in shouts and 
music.” Ip England, all work used to have a song accompaniment — cow-milking, cobbling, 
road-making, sowing, aml reaping, ench kad Hts seng. Day-labourers had their pipers.? 
The sailors’ * Heave-Ho’ is almost the last of toil songs. 

Two of the leading branches of music are represented hy the-regimental band and 
the church choir. That charch singing started. in ths baliof in the scaring power 
ef noise into which the name of God enters, seems probable from the Bedfordshire 
wustom of coring sick bees by singing a psalm in front of the hive. The bees being 

guardian spirita are apecially apt to suffer from fiend attacks." In Wales, till 1769 
there was a custom of laying down the corpse at all crosa-roads, called resting places, where 
pragers were offered and a little bell was rang in front of the corpse. As late as 1693 the custom 
prevailed in England of tolling the “ passing bell" or “ soul ball’ at the time of death.7* 
Douce is inclined to think that the passing bell was originally intended to drive away the demon 
that might take possession of the soul of the deceased.7! [In 1795, in Sussex, on New Year's Five, 
boys used te go to apple trees and encircling them shouted alond that they might bear a good 
erop.™ The custom of singing to the afiple trees in early spring, that. tho orchards may bear 
good crops, ia still kept up in Somerset. The singers come round to each orchard and simg a 
thyme, part of which is that a cap of good cider can do no harm, a hint which always brings 
out a canfull.? In a wild Yorkshire wedding, the party gallop round the bride and bride- 
groom, firing gans and shouting and making every one pledge the new couple. In Uurham, 
the bridal party ia escorted to church by men armed with guns, which they fire close to the 
bride and bridegroom. In Cleveland, guns are fired over the head of the newly married couple.” 
Formerly, in raral England, the people reseated ill-assorted marriages by sercnading the couple 
with the beating of old tinpots, pans and kettles, apparently to acare the illdack which must 
attend sach marriages.” Gon firingat funerals remains in the three vollies fired over the grave in a 
British Military funeral. In North England, to find a sonk body,a loaf of bread with a candle 
etnck ia it is eet floatiag on the water uear where the person was drowned. When the candle 
stops over the sunk body a gun is fired. On hearing the gun thedemon who has seized the bod ¥ 
leta go ine fright and the body comes to the surface,” Similarly, on the Thames it is believed 
(1878) that to fire a gan brings a drowned body to the aurface.™ In 1606, King James I. of 
Engiand feasted on board the Danish ship Admiral. At each toast drums, trumpets and cannon 
were sounded.” The early Germans believed eclipses to be caused by wolves enting the sun or 
moon. To help the attacked san or moon the people uttered loud cries. The sorcerer who is 
dragging the moon out of the aky is stopped by the beating of brass vessels.™! In Worcerater- 
shire (1850), a donkey braying isa sign of rain. Here probably the later sign of rain represents 
an earlier cause of rain. The bray of the holy or ganrdian ass puts to flight the demon of 
drought, and so allows the kindly rain to fall." In Oxford (1630), daring the whole night, 
before the great spirit and witch festival of May Day, boys blew cow-lorns and hollow canes. 
In Yorkshire (1790), at, Ripon, every night at nine, a man blows a large horn at the market 
cross and at the Mayor's door.’ In Saffolk (1867), two old women thooght their bed was 
haunted by a fairy. They seized the warming pan and madea loud din, satisfied that the 
noise would drive the Pharisees, that is, the fairy, awnay.™ 
In Brittany, people sing songs about the plague, a white-robed woman. When she hears 
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herself called by ber nome Mother Plague withdraws, In Normandy and im the Tyrol, 
counon are fired to put a stop to excessive rain.” The sense of this gun firing is shewn by o 
pinilar practice im Carinthia, where the people shoot ata storm to scare the evil spirits, who 
hold counsel in storms. Disturbing demons by nproar is universal, Exorcists yell, roll 
drains, clash cymbals and ring bells, all with the objoct of dislodging spirits.” In Fonla, to 
the somth-west of Shetland, if a cow is sick, wounded by the trows or spirits, the wound is 
dagbed with tar and ganpowder is lighted and blown off near the cow's horns.** In England, 
en May Day morning (1600), borns used to be blown.™ In Scotland, church bells were believed 
to drive nway the fneries. So in Sweden, the troll would have lived at Botua Hill were it not 
for the soand of the plagaey bell : also in Zealand, the troll bad to leave because of the eternal 
ringing and dinging.* So in Coleridge's Christadel,™ Eracy the bard “vowed with music 
loud to clear the wood from things unblest, and with music strong and saintly song to wander 
throngh the forest bare lest onght unholy Joitered there.” Se, again, Coleridge™ says: “A 
nielody dwells in thee which doth enchant the soul. Such a voice will drive away from me the 
evil demon that beats his blsck wings close above my head.” It isan old German belief that 
to slap the knee loudly searesthe devil. Compare the English slapping the leg under the 
influence of a joke, Perhaps, this slapping was, originally, a form of applause, and therefore 
a guanling rite, The shouting at health-drinking, whether the German ‘Hoch’ or the English 
* Hurrah,’ bas its sense in scaring evil influences from the honoured Health. The practice 
seems to pass back to the old northern nations who hallooed when they drank in honour of 
their rural deities.™ In Spain, at Christmas (1428), carols wero sung to the sound of the 
sambomba, «shoot of the reed Arundo donez, fixed in the centre of a piece of parchment so as 
not to pass through the skin, The parchment is softened by wetand tied likea drumhead 
round the month of an earthen jar, As the parchment tightens, the place where the reed 
point peaks the skin is rubbed with wax, and the clenched hand is drawn across the wax, 
taking a deep hollow sound.” In Constantinople, in an eclipse, cans are fired to keep 
Satan from harming the moon. In 1680, Aubrey notes that the wild Irish and Welsh ron 
about daring eclipses, beating pans. They think the noise helps the orbh™ In the West High- 
lands of Scotland, in the Island of Inishail, the bagpipes used to be played at fonerals.® Tho 
Welsh and Irish had music at meals! In Ireland, the harper, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the piper, nsed to play at dinners, All over Enrope, state or ceremonial dinners have 
an accompaniment of music? In (1758) the Welsh are described as like the Greeks enter- 
taining their reapers with music, and Basing music at fonerals and weddings® In the packet 
boats between Grimaby and Holl the whistling for a wind (1833) was a direct invocation of the 
| ™ Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IL po 1185. © Bassett’s Sea Leyends, p. 46. mn | 
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prince of the power of the air to exert himself in the whistler's behalf.4 Behind this there 
was probably the older belief that the friendly wind would blow if an evil spirit had not stifled 
it, and that whistling wonld scare the evil spirit and the kindly breeze would be able to blow. 
Compare the practice of whistling in passing through a church-yard at night to acare spirits. 
“Oft have [ seen,” writea Blair, “in the lone church-yard by glimpse of moon-shine the school- 
boy whistling to keep his spirits.up.""5 Before sunrise, on Good Friday, the Bohemian goes into 
his garden, and, falling on his knees befure a green tree, says : “I pray, O Green Tree, God may 
make thee good." A formula, says Ralston," probably under the influence of Christianity, 
changed from a prayer direct to the tree itself (orrather to the guardian in the tree). At night 
the Bohemians run about the garden crying: —“‘ Bud, tree, bud, or I'll flog thee,"’ apparently 
forgetting that tree-flogging was nota punishment but a treatment to scare the evil spirit of bar- 
renness, On Saturday, in Holy Week, the Bohemians shake the trees, ring church bells, and clash 
keys. The more noise, they say, the more frait, the sense being the more fruit because the noise 
drives out of the tree the evil spirit of barrenness. A form of noise much in use toscare fiends 
is cheering. Cheering when a health is proposed, cheers in the battle-field, cheers at a ship 
lannching or a stone laying, cheers in honour of some favonrite of the people, cheera nt the begin- 
ning, at the completion and at the burning of the antique North-East Scotland clawie or firv wheel. 
These examples df cheering suggest the general subject of signs of pablic approval anid 
disapproval. The Younger Pliny (A. D. 100) speaks of clapping as the music of the stage.> 
That hand-clapping keeps off evil spirits isshewn above by many examples. Thiat the practice 
of clapping hands in sign of applause was in use at the time of the Rimdyara (A. D, 100-800 ?) 
is shewn by the couplet: “From beaten palms lond answer rung as glad applauders clapped 
their hands.”* Clapping forms s part of Hindu religious rites. A Sannyial, seated in the hot 
weather among 84 cow-dung fires on the bank of the Narbada, clapped his hands at cach text 
he repeated, to scare evil influences.!® The pre-Muhammadan Arabs went naked round the 
Kaaba, whistling and clapping hands." On this evidence it seems safe to suppose that the 
music of the theatre had as ita object the scaring of evil spirits. The sense of the clappiny 
would then be the same as the sense of the cheers and of the bouquets, namely, to scare evil 
spirits and prevent them molesting the honoured actor. Conversely, the hiss of disapproval, 
like the Greek and Roman hiss to turn aside the fiend lightning, would have the same object 
as most terms and signs of abuse, namely, to shew that the person abused is, or is possessed br, 
an evil spirit, and that the sign or word of abuse is required to scare the evil spirit out of the 
possessed. 

This note may end with the following example of music played with the object of 
tempting into the player the spirit of his special guardian or saint. The Sidi or part 
Sidi, that is African, religious beggars, whoare knownas Kalundars from the name of their chief 
saint and as Malnigis from the musical bow of that name which they use in their religious 
dances, shew more clearly than any natives of Western India that a leading aim and result of 
mesic is to be inspired by the guardian, Among the Malangis the Vididn or Bearer of tho 
Spirit is the special bow, ma/anigd, of bamboo, four to six feet long and two to three inches 
round, slightly bent by a goat-gut string, which is kept in place by a bridge or tightener. To 
the back of the bow, resting on aamall round fender of red cloth, is tightly tied a dry hollow 
gourd whose onter end is sliced off, leaving a circular opening four to six inches across. 
The tip of the bow is adorned with a banch of peacock feathers and a awallow-tailed streamer 
of red cloth, whose evil-scaring power is increased by a glass bangle, a metal charm-cylinder, 
a few glass beads, brass bells, red rags and peacock “ eyes” and, perhaps, a small paper packet 
of incense. With the bow go an arrow-like stick to beat the bow-string and, hid in a hanging 
veilof bright cloth and cotton netting, a handled cocoa-shell rattle noisy with pebbles. The 
4 Genileman's Mazarine Library, ‘' Popular Saperatition,” p. 118. 
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musicians, who generally travel in bands of three or four, are of pure or of part-negro blood, 


They wear a somewhat slack and heavy head-dress of twisted orange cloth, a tight cottcn 
jacket and a loose waist cloth hanging to the knee, Round their shoulders are along a wallet or 
two, and under the left arm hangs a pair of firetongs, Their feetare bare. The music begins by 
the twanging of the bow-strings and the shaking of the rattles, while the musicians move slowly 
in u circle, bending, almost crouching, as with loose knees they sway from foot to foot. All are 
intent looking upwards with a strained gaze, aa, in prayer for hiscoming, they murmur “ Kalandar, 

jelandar.” Each holds the bow in his left hand, a few inches above the gourd, and presses the 
open end of the gourd against his chest as he keeps up o soft hum by working the bow-string 
with the raised knockle of his first left finger. In his right hand, between the thumb and 
first finger, he grasps the handle of the rattle, and under the doubled third and fourth fingers, 
resting on the palm he fixes one end of the arrow shaft. With ao quick tarn of the right wrist, 
as he marmure ‘‘ Xulandar,” he springs his rattle, and with the end of the arrow shaft deals o 
sharp blow either above or below the tightener. As be rattles, beats the bow-string with the 
arrow, und rabaa homming accompaniment with his knuckle, the musician murmors “ Kalandar, 
Kalandar,” moving round slowly with loose knees, swinging from foot to foot, his elbows close 
pressed to his sides. As the motion, the music, and the longing for Kalandar excite the players, 
the performance divides into well-marked alternate fierce and soft passages, the musicians 
falling into pairs, one pair taking up the fierce passage as the other pair finishes it. The 
musician in high excitement shakes his rattle, bangs his bow-string, and, with frantic bopping 
from side to side, calla loudly on his saint. Then, to a gontle knockle-worked hom of the 
how-string, with knees bent almost double, he sways slowly from foot to foot, his strained shut- 
eyed face raised to heaven of drooping on his chest while he mormurs '‘ Kalander, Kalander,” 
- The slow still time is the time of longing and prayer: the fierce noisy time is the time of posses- 
sion. With face, either raised or bowed in prayer, tom gentle hum of the bow-string and a 
slow swaying from foot to foot, he gasps in coaxing tones “Av Kalandar, Kalander, Come Lord, 
Come.” Then, with sudden nervous jerks, whirling from foot to foot, tossing his head and loose 
heavy turban, he bangs the bow-string and springs the rattle, shouting in trinmph “ Jultd, pulfd, 
He sways me, He sways me;” “Julid Kalandar, julia Xalandar, the Lord sways me, the Lord 
sways me.’ The fit is over: the spirit has blown where it listed. The musician stills his rattle 
and staye: his arrow shaft, beads of sweat running down his bowed quivering face as he pants 
in deep chest notes tearful with longing “ Av Kalandar, Kalandar, Come Lord, Come." 

(To be continued.) 


¥YOLELORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
BY M. HN. VENEETSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No, 2.— The Loving Sister) 

Oxct upon a time there lived a king, who had by way of issuc,a son and a daughter by 
his first wife. The mother of the prince and princess died when they were quite young; and to 
wild to their grief, the queen, whom their father married after the death of their loving mother, 
persecuted them with a hatred that rendered their position well nigh unbearable, The sun 
could. not go down without the lodgment by the step-mother with the king of some report or 
other against the juveniles, for no fault of their own, except their existence on this earth in 
yuneral; and not being satisfied with what she thought were probably minor complaints, the 
cruel persecutor spoke thus to her husband one day :— 

“My Lord, it seams to me that your daughter is a bad character, Look, she has the 
appearance of pregnancy.” 

The king heard the calumny ond nodded his head as much as to say “ yes," and thns 
afforded a fresh opportunity for the further persecution of the prince and princess: so immersed 


1 Narrated by the writer's sister, the late P. Uttatamma, 
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was hoe in his new love and entangled in the wiles of his plotting wife. Far different was the case 
with the prince when he heard that the character of his sister, notwithstanding her tender years, 
was calamniated by the step-mother, for this so exasperated him that he, taking hia sister with 
him, left the palace of bis father, who had now become a tool in the hands of the queen. 


Having left the palace the prince and the princess did not remain long in their father’s 
territory, but repaired to a distant country, being afraid of falling again into the clatches 
of their obdurate step-mother. There they lived without pane persecuted, the prince given 
to the pleasures of the chase and leading the life of an independent country gentleman, On 
returning one day from one of his hunting expeditions the prince saw a snake, after having 
regaled itself, about to enter tho mouth of his sleeping sister. He at once cut short ita 
career by a stroke of the scimitar, which hung by his waist-belt, and without awakening 
his sister and telling her of what had happened, he threw away the dead reptile and thonght 
within himself thus :— 

“Ah! I now understand that this is the repulsive creatare that made my little sister 
appear pregnant and thos furnished a gronnd to our step-mother for calumnisting the 
innocent girl, notwithstanding her tender years. This is the reptile that created an 
inordinate hanger in my sister, as if she waa a glutton ; and a glutton, I know, she is not.” 


Tt chanced that tho remaina of the dead snake fell into one of the upper rooms of the 
mansion, and they grew into beautiful lilies of swoat fragrance. The prince came to where 
these were one day, and was very much surprised that the plants had grown in auch a place 
spontaneously without being planted by him; and inferring that some evil might befall him 
or his sister by reason of hia having in his possession this unwished for botanical treasure, 
probably surcharged with mischief, he always kept the room padlocked, keeping the key 
with him, But-one day he left the key at home, and ouriosity led the princess to open 
the door of this very room, where to her extrome joy she found lilies of the first magnitude 
blossoming with flowers, with which she thought within herself to decorate the head of her 
brother, 


Tt was the wont of the princess to comb the hair of her brother occasionally, and one 
day, when the prince was taking his siesta, she combed his hair, oiled it, and thinking 
‘that something was wanting to impart beanty to the beautiful glossy jet black hair, the 
delectable lilies with their sweet scented flowers stood before her mind's eye. On this 
without a second thought she stole away, without making any noise or awakening her brother, 
to the room where the plants were, and fetched one flower. Hardly had the beautiful lily 
been put into the hair of the prince than he turned into a huge snake and in this strange 
form wriggled out of the room, Very much tronbled in epirit on account of the strange 
transformation of her brother due to the lily, the princess began to lament bitterly, and crying, 
“ Brother! brother," followed the anake wherever it went. 


The snake very soon entered a dense forest, and thither, too, the sister, unmindfal of herself, 
followed. Hard by the forest was a mound of earth, which the reptile entered through one of 
the holes, The grief of the princess at this juncture waa at its height, and horories were heard 
for miles aroand, 





It so happened that 9 neighbouring king was then honting in the forest, when hia ears 
caught the cries of distress. Without losing a minute he summoned one of his servants and 
spoke to him thus :— 

“hear the lamentation of a woman in distress from that direction. Go and ascertain the 
cause of jt.” 

The servant repaired to the spot, whence the lamentation came, approached the distrsc'nd 
fair lady, and respectfully enquired into the cause .f ker pef; but eliciting no reply — ne 
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much was she under the power of the paroryams of her grief — he went back to his master and 
reported the anauccessfal result of his errand, 


Thereupon the king himself, who was of a tender heart, went to where the princess was, 
consoled het, and assuaged her grief to s considerable extent ; yet his attempts to ascertain the 
cause of the grief were as futile as his servant's, owing to the bewildered diate of the mind of 
the princess, caused by extreme anguish at the loss to her of her brother, thus metamorphosed, 
But he took her to his dominions, where, under his kind treatment and after the lapse of time, 
hor poignant grief subsided to some extent, when the king, finding her to be an accomplished 
lady and of royal blood, married ber, What the grief was she did not disclose, for a consider- 
able time, to her hasband, moch less to others; and it was only when she became a mother 
that she narrated to the king in detail the great misfortune of the loss of her only brother. 
On this the affectionate hasband, who was very much affected by the recital, resolved jwithin 
himself to relieve the aoxiety of his beloved wife, and repaired, followed by the queen, to the 
mound inthe forest, and had it dag up, reaching the very bowels of the earth, when voritably a 
snake appeared. Qn the appearance of this reptile the aister with a significance, and as if by 
instinct, threw on it the lily, which she had treasured up all the long yeara since it fell off the - 
head of her transformed brother on that never-to-be-forgotten day. Ina moment the prince, 
her brother, atood befora her to her infinite joy. equally shared by her royal husband. Great 
was the rejoicing in the city, when the ramour Spread that the queen's brother, who had been 
metamorphosed into a snake and for whom the queen had been stricken with grief for so long 


No, 3.—The Taming of the Dlwe-slocking. 


Oxce upon s time, ina certain country, there lived a king who had an only daughter. Hor 
he loved psssionately, for sho was his only hope, as he had no son to continue the royal line. 
So to make up for the want of ason, the king deviated from tha general role and pat his 
danzhter to school as soon as she bezan to understand, and spared neither Jabour nor money in 
getting for her, as she progressed in her studies and her mind expanded with age till she 
could anderstand abtrase sabjecta, teachers from distant countries who were eminent in all the 
departmenta of knowledze. In cours of time, under the instruction of these teachers, the 
princess became proficient, or scemed to be so, in all the departments of knowledge. But in 
the domain of poetry she had ghewn an aptitude rivalling that of ber teachers in versification. 
By the time her edocation might be said to be complete, sho advanced towards womanhood, 
and, with the consent of her royal father, she issned a proclamation to the effect that she 
would bastow hor affsctions, irrespective of rank or caste, on any one who would recite one 
ilika composed by himself at eagh step of the fight of thirty steps leading to the princess’ 
palace, and five ilékws at the place where the steps came to an end, with the stipulation 
that the theme of the last five aldkav should be original, i, ¢,, that the subject of them was pot 
to be met with in the books, 


Many were the princes and plebsians who tried their luck in metrical composition in order 
to obtain the princess in marriage and failed. There was uot a single exception, and so there 
was formed an impreasion in the mind of the Princess that man i5 a useless boing and 
quite inferior to tho fair sex in point of intellectual attainment. To strengthen the ° 
impression it chanced that one day, when she was pulling off the akin of a plantain, a poor boy 
who was passing the palace took up the plaintain skin and ate it, evidently with the view of 
checking the pangs of hanger, At this the princess exclaimed :— 

“What! Is the worth of man, who is said to mako a great noise in the world, only- such 
that he will eat the okin of a plaintain thrown away by a woman?” 


* Narrated by the writer's mother-in-law, M. Nir! yayoanma, 
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A bold maid, who had se=n life, and had been in the service of the princess for s oomber of 
years, said at once in reply to the exclamation :— 

‘Oh! Princess, man shoald not be slightingly spoken of, and, who knows, the very boy you 
talk so lightly of might become your husband.” 

The overbearing princess replied to the servant-maid that the realization of her hope was 
impossible, though it might be within the bounds of possibility, - 
of the princess, as being in her opinion typical of man as apart from woman, 

The boy, who was impressionable and intelligent, notwithstanding his extreme poverty, 
revolved in his mind the conversation he had heard, and at once mado his way to an adjacent 
with wrapt attention. In the end, he asked them what should be done to raiso himself to snch 
® pitch in intellectual attainment as to recite the stipulated thirty-five stanzas, and to marry 

Being pleased with the boy's simple narrative, and still more so with the ambition displayed 
under his rags and tatters, the géed/is, to the best of their ability, gave the boy «a sound 
liberal edacation, in which prominence was given to metrical composition, On the completion 
of this edacation, this favored profigé of the gésdias studied the best models of poetry, in order 
to effectually tame the princess’ pride by rivalling her in poeay, marriage with her being 
regarded as of secondary importance, 

Fortified thus by knowledge, the Ind composed thirty-five stanzas, into the last fre of which 
he skilfully introduced words signifying pepper, aniseed, various seeds, mustard and dds grass 
(Agrostis linearis), to impart originality to them, as required in the royal proclamation, So one 
day, followed by his friends the gésdias, be went to the royal court, announced his business, 
recited one stanza at cach of the flight of thirty steps approaching the princess’ palace, 
and five on an original theme at the place where the approaches ended, Thus was won the 
princess — to the great joy of all who regarded her as invincible in her apecial line, 


In accordance with the promise made in the proclamation, the marriage of the princess with 
the ripe scholar who had won her by his own abilities, was celebrated in due time, and when the 
princess was about to be led to the nuptial conch the bold maid-servant, who was an advocate of 
the superiority of man, as we have already seen, pointed ont to her mistress that the very boy 
whom she had despised had now become her husband. 


On this the imperious pedant committed suicide by falling on a aword, 


No. 4, — “ Let ua eat and drink for to-morrow we die.™ 


Oxce upon a time in a certain country there lived a king who had an able minister. The 
minister managed the affaira of the State so well, and was so just in his doings as a poblic man 
that none dare cast reflections or heap reproaches upon him. Afraid of his popularity, his 
royal mastor sought an occasion to find fault with the minister, so that he might destroy 
bis reputation and even himeelf. 


Accordingly the king summoned his minister one day and gave him a pearl of great price for 
safe custody, stipalating that the minister should return the valuable pearl whenever his royal 
master desired it. In giving the pearl into the miniater's keeping the king entertained the 
hope of getting it back fartively, and thus gaining the opportunity for finding fanlt with him 
that he sought. 


* Narrated by Mr, Tulsiram Motiram, a Bajpat gentleman of Lavcarline, Nagpar, 0. P. 
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the meantime the king employed every means, false or foul, to become possessed of the 
pearl. For this purpose he made & serving-womsn get herself engaged under the minister's 
wife. In course of time this serving-woman ingratinted herself into the fsrour of the 
minister’s wife, and one day asked her mistress to array herself in all her paraphernalia, for she 
said she was very anxious to see how her mistress looked when thus bedecked. 


The minister's wife, though vain, was ignorant of the tricks of the world ; so she dressed 

herself in ber best robes and adorned her person with very valuable trinkets of exquisite work- 

manship and shewed herself to the deceitful servant-woman. The woman, on locking at the 
minister's wife, at once said :— 


“Madam, you look beautiful in the apparel and ornaments you now wear, but an additional 
beauty would be imparted to you, if you would ornament your person with the pearl belonging 
to the king, which you have now in your keeping.” 

Flattered thus, the vain lady at once unlocked a casket and ont of it took the pearl 
that was reposing there, and with it further adorned her already much-adorned person. On 
this she received a profusion of praise frcm the serving-woman, and exulting in the praises 
lavished on her, she became unmindfal of her personal adornments. This gave the serving- 
woman the opportunity she wanted to carry off the pearl to the palace. 

Tho RAja, on receiving the pearl, had it thrown into the deep waters of the blue sea, and 
the next day called upon his minister to return tha object of great price entrusted to 
him for safe keaping. The minister went to his mansion and asked his wife to bring the pearl, 
which he had given her to keep, She searched amongst the caskets of her jewellery, and in the 
thonsand and one folds of her robes, but all to no purpose; for how could she get what had 
been removed from her without her knowledge and by sheer craft? | 

Not blaming his wife, but carsing his own fate, the minister reported the disappearance 
ofthe poarl to the king, who, expecting as moch, gave him a week's time for the produc- 
tion of tho pearl, failing which the minister was to suffer the extreme penalty of the law. 
The minister feeling that it was not, possible to find the lost pearl, and that in con- 
sequence his end had approached, sold off his vast landed estates, and with the proceeds of 
these and with the money he had in hand gave grand feasts and magnificent boisterous 
dances,? enjoying himself greatly, though fully knowing that he was soon to die. 

On the last of the seven days’ time given him, he called his wife and said :—“ My love, I 
am now going to the sea-shore with fishing tackle to fish, and you must cook the fish I shall , 
bring. For, before I die to-morrow, I wish to eat a fish dish specially prepared by your loving 
hands.” With these words the minister went to the sea-shore and in due time returned with 
septs cmge: This he gave to his wife and went off to enjoy the company of his friends for 

he last time, 


His wife, heavy at heart for her husband who was to die on the morrow, ripped open the 
belly of the fish in order to dress it, when toher amazement she founda pearl, She recognized 
it to be the one which her hasband had given her and sho bad lost, for which the minister was 
to suffer capital punishment the next day. As soon asthe preparation of the dish was over, 
she dressed herself in her best garments, decked herself in all her silver and gold ornaments, 
and anxiously awaited her husband. 

In due course the minister returned, Strack with the change in his wife—a beaming face 
and uoble attire as contrasted with her rueful countenance and careless dress since her husband's 
doom — he said im an angry and sarcastic tone (for in a moment of weakness like this the 


* Redg in the vernacular expremion, It refers to the red colour used af ihe Hifi, ‘orthe feast of Hijikl, which 
in also called Wassunt Pafichaml. To give radg, then, mesna to give a boisterous feast, one at which the colour 
dattbe H |iis ueed. To give = wich, or dance, implies a mach more decorous entertainment. 
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thought of his approaching end rather unmanned him, though he had tried to banish in pleasure 
the terrors of death) :— 

“Tam to be taken to the gellows to-morrow, and yon are jubilant in spirit? Your 
happy countenance, your dress and ornaments, are visible signs of it — as if I were to remain 
with you for many a long year and not for a day only." 

“Oh dear lord," she cried, “do not be sorrowful. There is now no cause for sorrow, for 
God has removed it from us. Take your meal and satisfy yourself, and I shall explaia all,” 
So replied the wife, and after ministering to her husband's wants, she told him how she had ia 
a miraculous manner come by the pearl. She shewed it tohim. He was overjoyed and 

On the last day for the production of the pearl, the Raja's servants came to the minister's 
mansion with the message that his presence was required at court. The minister, however, 
was in no hurry, but about four o'clock in the afternoon, after taking a nap and a light meal, he 
went to court, and on the king's asking for the pearl, Hero it is,"' eaid the minister, producing 
the valuable shell, He then left the court abraptly to the great chagrin of the bad-hearted 
king, and not only that, he left the kingdom to seek his fortune elsewhere. 


MISCELLANEA. 
DATES OF THE KOLLAM OR KOLAMBA ERA. | with the day on which the sun enters a sign of 
Me. P. Scuspasam Privat of Trivandrum has pesduaatl piel "Ac Ala AR Ereee takes piace, 
asked ma to test the dates of the inseriptions,con. | **°°rding ee PS eh ane Pale ae 
tained in his pamphlet on Some Early Sovereigns | { "- -" ™- (or a 18 ghatikds) after mean 










. Tk : +, | sunrise;? but when the sambrdafi takes place 
of Travancore, and has sent me for examination later in the day, the new month only ea 
mences with the following day. According to 
the Trivandrum calendar, the year 1069 of which 
comprises the time from the 1ith August A. D. 
1803 to the 15th August A. D. 1894 (both days 
inclusive), the year begine with the month of 
Sithha (the solar Bhidrapada); but according to 
the Calicut calendar, the year 1065 of which cor- 
responds to the period from the 15th September 
A. D. 1889 to the 15th September A. D. 1890 
(both days inclusive), it begins with the month of 


a nomber of other dates from inscriptions which 
he is preparing for publication. I have the more 
readily complied with hia request, because all 
these dates belong to the Kollam or Kélamba 
era, of which few dates with sufficient details for 
verification have been hitherto available; and I 
publish the results of my calculations, because 
they tend to shew that the materials, so zealously 
collected by Mr. Pillai, may be confidently used 
for historical purposes, 


My knowledge of the Kollam Andu or Eélam- 
ba varsha is chiefly derived from a Trivandrum 
calendar for the year 1069, kindly furnished to 
me by the Dewan of Travancore, anda Calicut 
calendar for the year 1085, for which I am indebted 
to Dr. Hultzsch. These calendars shew that the 
Kollam year is a solar year, the twelve months of 
which are named after the signs of the Zodinc.' 


According to both calendars, a new month begins | 


a a ee a a a Se 

1 This is actually the case in all the dates given below 
trcopt the date No. 8. 

"To the Trivandrum calendar a day ov which the 
sohkrinti takes place Gh.5@m. after mean sunrise is 
counted as the first day of the month, and another day 
oo which the sahirdeati takes place 4h. 41 m. after mean 
Similarly, in the Calicut calendar a day on which the 
@litrini takes place 6h. 9 m. after mean sanrise is 
counted as the first day of the month, and a day on which 
the sachbrdnti takes place 7b. Sl m, after mean sunrise 


| Kanyd (the solar Agvina).2 The calendars thus 


shew that when, for purposes of calculation, we 
have to convert a given year of the Kollam era 
joto an erpired yeur of the Kaliyuga, we must 
add 3925 for the months from Sisha to Mina (or, 
according to the Calicut calendar, from Kanyi to 


Mina), and 3926 for the remaining months ; that, 


for converting a Kollam year into an expired Saki 
year, the corresponding figures are 746 and 747; 


is counted aa the last day of the preceding month, In 
the date No. 8, below (the aame date in which the mooth 
in called by tho Tamil name Toi), a day, on which the 
ephkrinti’ took place § bh, 5 m, after mean sunrise, has 
been counted aa thefirst day of the month (in accordance 
with the practice of the Tamil calendars, by which o 
day is reckoned ma the first day of the month, when the 
saickrintt takes place within 12 hours after mean 
sunrise), 

* Compare Dr, Buchanan's Journey through] Mysore, 
VoL IT, p. 4, 


ot 
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and that, roughly speaking, a Kollam year may 
he converted into a year A.D. by the addition 


of 524-25.* With these equations, the dates in 
Mr. Pillai’s pamphlet which contain details for | 


exact verification work out as followe;— 


I. — P. 19, No. 3. A Puravachéri inscription 
of the time of Vira-Ravivarman of Véniid is dated 
in the year 336 after the appearance of Kollam, 
with the sun siz days old? in the signof Vrishabha, 
Saturday, Mrigasiraha nakshaira. — In Saka- 


satikrinti took place (by the Arya-siddhinta) 
Uh. 35 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th April 
A.D. 1161; and the 6th day of the month of 
Vrishabha therefore was Saturday, the 29th 
April A. D. 1161, when the moon was in the 
ntkshatra Myigasirsha for 20 bh. 91 m. after 


~ — P. 56, No. 13. A Varkkalai inscription of 
the time of Vira-Padmandibha-Mirtandavarman 
of Vénid is dated in the Kollam year 427, with 
Jupiter entering into Mésha, and the sun 21 days 
old in Vrishabha, Wednesday, the Sth lunar 


day after new-moon. — In Saka-Sathvat 427 + | Sim 


ea? = 117+ expired the Vrishabha-sanmkrinti took 
Place 19h. 33m. after mean sunrise of the 24th 
April A. D. 1252; and the 2lat day of the month 
of Vrishabha therefore was Wednesday, the 15th 


May A. D. 1252, when the Sth tithi of the | 


bright half ended 10 bh. 38 m. after mean sunrise, 
and when Jupiter was inthe sign Masha which 
it had entered on the 17th March A. D. 1252. 


3. — P. 46, No. 11. A Kadinamkulam inscrip- 


tivn of the time of Vira-Rima-Kéralavarman of | 


Veéril is dated in the Kollam year 389, with 
Jupiter in Kumbha, and the sun 18 daya old in 
Mina, Thursday, Pushya nakshaira, the 1Oth 
lunar day.—By our equation the year 389 should 
correspond here to Saka-Sathvat 389 + 746— 1135 
expired; but in reality the date fell in Saka- 
sulivat 1196 expired. In that year the Mina- 
suitkrdnti took plaice 23 h, 29 m, after mean 
cunrise of the 22nd February A.D. 1215; and the 
Sth day of the month of Minn therefore was 


Thursday, the 12th March A. D, 1216, when the | 


LOth tithi of the bright half ended 13 h. 2m. and 
ty witiehulra was Poshya for 11 h. 10 m. after 


* Tt will be seen from the above that, omitting hundreds, 


‘lina, is ¢amotly the same year of the Saptarahi ora (ania, 
Vol. EX. p. 151), Thos the year 488 of the date No, 5, 
below, would be Saptarahi-Suteat 4338, of mimply 
Searvent 25. 

* This simply means ‘the Oth," and pot ' the 7th.” 

* In all the ubove dates the Position of Jupiter ia gives 


maccordance with the mean-sign system. In the date | 





of an inscription 
4 Kollam year, for the months from Sichba (or Kanyd) to | 





Eumbha which it bad entered on the 25th August 
a D, 1214, 


4.—P. 25, No, 6. A Tiruvattar inscription 
of the time of Vira-Udaiya-Mirtandavarm _ of 
Véoid is dated in the Kollam year ob, with 
old in Mina, Thursday, Anuridhs nakehatra. — 






sirah | Sabvat 346 + 746 = 1004 expired; but the date 
Sathvat $36 + 747 — 1083 expired the Vrishabha- 


really fell in Saka-Sashvat 1093 expired. In that 
year the Mina-sarhkrénti took place 20 h, o2 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 22nd February A. D. 
16th Mareh A. D. 1172, which was the 29rd of the 





| was in the sign Karkateka which it had entered 
| on the 23rd February A. D. 1172. 


figures 389 and 348 of the dates 3 and 4 must 
is clear that at least one of them must be wrong. 
Similarly to what is the case in many Saka dates 
which quote wrong years, the position of Jupiter 
is given correctly in both dates," and there ia not 
the slightest doubt about the proper European 
equivalent of cither date, 





| admit of exact verification. But the dates of the 


inscriptions 7,7 Sand 10,on pp. 28, 38 and 42 may 
quoted by the dates Jupiter really was in the 
positions assigned to it. On the other hand, the 
dates of the inscriptions 2 and & on pp. 15 and 
36 ure quite incorrect. And in the date of the 
inscription 12 on p. 49 one would at any rate have 


| expected the year to be 411 imatead of 410. 


The following dates are from inscriptions which 
have not yet been published : — 

6. — The year 428, the 6th day of Mina, Sunday, 
Révati wokshatra. — In Saka-Sathvat 428 + 746 
=1174 expired the Ming-euikrinti place 
13 bh. 24 m. after mean sunring of the 22nd 
February A. D. 1253; and the Sth day of the 
month“of Mina therefore waa Sunday, the 2nd 











in Archmol, Sur, of South, India, 

Vol, IV. p. 112, the Kollam year 775 is rightly doscribed 

as Sarvarin socording to the southern luni-solar ayatem, 
" Thia inseription has not been translated « 


from the 12th December A. D, 1183 to the Sth Decomber 
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March A. D. 1253, when the nakshatra was Révatl 
from 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise, 

6.—The year 42[8), the 17th day of Mina, 
shatra. — The year and month being the same as 


in the preceding date, the 17th day of the month | 


of Mina was Tuesday, the 11th March A. D. 1253, 


12h. 10 m., and tho nakshatra was Pushya for Tasu 
| nakshatra.— In Saka-Samvat 685 + 746 = 1431 


13 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise, 

7. — The year 440, the 23rd day of Karkataka, 
Sunday, the 5th lunar day of the bright half, 
Hasta nakshaira. —In Sakn-Sarhvat 440 + 747 
= 1187 expired the Karkatakn-samkrinti took 
place 4b. 35 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
June A. D. 1265; and the 23rd day of the mouth 
of Karkataka therefore was Sunday, the 19th 


July A. D. 1265, when the 5th tithi of the 


bright half ended 2h. 8 m., and the nakshatra 
waa Hasta for 6 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise. 
8.— The year 663, the 28th day of Tai (Makara), 
Thursday, the llth lunar day of the bright 
half, Mrigasiraha nakshatra, Vaidhpiti (?) 
ydga.— In Saka-Sarhvat 663 + 746 == 1409 expired 
the Makara-saihkrinti took place 8h. 5m. after 
mean sunrise of the 28th December A. D. 1487, 
which, according to the practice of the Trirandrim 
and Calicut calendars, should have been counted 


as the last day of the month of Dhanus. But it | 


was apparently here counted-as the first day of 
the month of Makara, and the 28th day of this 
month therefore was Thursday, the 24th J anuary 
A.D. 1488, when the llth tithi of the bright 
half commenced 4 bh. 2 m., and when the nokshaira 


was Mrigasiraha for 21 h.1 m., and the yoga | 


Vaidhriti for 13 h. 24 m. after mean sutirise. 


%. — The year 749, the Ist day of Karkataka, 
Wednesday, the 12th lunar day of the bright 
half, Anur&dh& wakshatre. — In Saka-Sativut 
749 + 747 = 1496 expired the Karkataka-sati- 
kranti took place 2h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, the 30th June A. D. 1574, which 
therefore was the Ist day of the month of Karka. 
taka. On this day the 18th tithi of the bright 
half ended 21 bh. 16 m., and the nakshatra was 
Anuradha for 7h. 13 m. ufter mean sunrise. 

10.— The year 779, Kaliyuga 4704, the 26th 
day of Mithuna, Saturday, the Tth lunar day 
of the bright half, Hasta nakshatra, Jupiter in 
Dhanus. — In Saka-Sadivat 779 + 747 = 
Kaliyuga 4705 (of 4704) expired the Mithuna- 
fotukniuei took place 6h. 33 m, after mean sunrise 
of the 20th May A. D..1604; and the 29th doy of 
the mouth of Mithuna therefore was Saturday, 





1526 = | 
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the 29rd June A.D. 1604, when the 7th tithi of 


the bright half ended 21 bh. 36 m., and when the 
nakshalra was Hasta, by the equal-space system 
from 7h. 13 m., and by the Brahma-siddhinta 
from 3h, 56 m. after mean gunrise. Jupiter, as 
required, was in Dhanus, which it had entered on 
the 3rd Pebroary A. D. 1604, 
11.—The year 685, the 6th day of TulA, Friday, 


Prpirec the Tuld-sathkrinti took place 6 bh. $1 m. 





1599; and the 6th day of the month of Tull 


therefore was Friday, the Sth October A. D. 1509, 
when the Sth tithi of the dark half commenced 
0h. 47 m, and the netshalra wos Punarvasu for 


7b. 44 m. after mean sunrise. 


12.— The year 720, the 26th day of Makara, 
place 1h. 553 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th 
date clearly is Friday, the 23rd January A. D. 
1545, when the sakshatra was Mryigasirahe for 
10h. 30 m. after mean sunrise. This, however, 
was the 27th (sof the 26th) day of the month of 
Makara, and on it the 11th (not the 12th) tithi: of 
he bright half ended, 14 b. 10 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

13. — The year 757, the 12th day of Vriichika, 
Saturday, the Ist lunar day of the dark half, 





- Réhini sakshatra, Jupiter in Dhanus.— In Saka- 


Suinvat 757 + 746 = 1503 expired the Vriichika- 
sarhkrinti took place 19 h, 10 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 30th October A, D. 1581; and the 
loth day of the month of Vrischika therefore was 


‘Saturday, the lith November A. D. 1581, when 


the Ist tithi of the dark half ended 14 h. 36 m., 
and the sakvhatra was Réhini for 13 b.8 m. after 
mean annrise, But Jupiter was no longer in the 
sign Dhanus, having loft that sign already on the 
llth May A. D. 1581, 

14. — The year 778, Kaliyaga 4704, the 7th day 
of Mésha, Monday, Réhini nakshatra, Ganda 
yoga, Jupiter in Vrischika. — In Saka-Sasivut 
778 + 747 = 1525 = Kaliyugs 4704 expired the 
Misha-sathkrinti took place 16h. 27 m.after meun 
sunrise of the 28th March A.D. 1603, and the 7th 
day of the month of Mésha therefore was Mondsy, 
the 4th April A. D. 160%. On this day the 
notshatra was Réhini, by the Braliuma-siddhinta 
from sunrise, and by the equal-space systein from 
6 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise; but the yoga 


® Compare the date No. 14, below. 


was Saubhigya (4), wot Ganda (10). Jupiter, as 


sign on the 7th February A. D. 1605, 

To these dates from Mr. Pillai'a inscriptions 
I add here the date of a short inscription from 
Suchindram, published anéz, Vol. IL p. 361, the 
only date of the Kélamba era im this Journal 
which furnishes details for verification : — 


15. — The Kélamba year 634 (expressed by the 
word widati), Jupiter in Vrishabha, the sun at 
the end of Tuli, the nakshafra Anuridha, 


Monday, the first lunar day. — In Saka-Sarhvat 





ANTIQUARY. [Fesrvarr, 1896. 
654 + 746 = 1400 expired the Tulé-sarhkrinti toole 


place 6h. Sm. after mean sunrise of the 30th 
September A. D. 1478, and the day of the date is 
Monday, the 26th October A. D. 1478, which was 
the 27th day of the month of Told, and on which 


the first tithi of the bright half ended 19 h.29m., 


siddhiinta) from 5 h, 16m, after mean sunrise. 
On the same day Jupiter was in the sign Vrisha- 
bhe which it had entered on the 24th July A. D. 
1478." 


F, Ereiuors. 
Gittingen, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD AMONGST THE 
A snort description of the Andamanese method 
of disposing of their dead may be of interest. 
_ The corpses are aither put up in aérial plat- 
forma built in trees, buried or thrown into 
the sea; the former being the most honourable 
farm of intermemt, and the latter being only 
done to the bodies of enemies. | 

Should an Andamanese die among bis own 
people, and especially if many are in camp, and he 


is a man of importance and property (dfyiiburda), | 


his corpse would be tied up ina wrapper of leaves, 
and then wrapped round with his sleeping mat. 
A platform would be constructed in a tree, at 
some considerable distance from the ground, and 
the corpse would be placed on it. Plumes of cane | 
leaves would be fastened at conspicuous points | 
near by,in order that people might know that a | 
corpse was there. 

Should the man die almost alone, or be a youth 
of no importance, or be residing at the time of his 
death with a friendly tribe among whom he had 


no relations, his corpse would be similarly wrapped : 


up and buried in a hole about four feet deep. 
Should an enemy be killed in fight, or a total 
stranger die among the Andamanese, they would, 
if on the coast, throw his body into the sea, or, if 
in the interior, either bury or burn it. The latter 
practice among the North Andaman tribea possibly 
assiated in giving rise to the idea of their 
The Ongés sometimes place the corpses of their 
deceased relations in big wooden buckets, and leave 
these in the buttressed roote of certain tress. 
The above remarks apply to women as well as 


men, and babies are generally buried under the | 


floor of their parenta’ but, 


UL, [With these notes compare Dr. Schram's article, ante, 
found, not only to be valuable, but exceedingly interesting, —Ep,] 







white clay, called dgda, and are considered to be 
dkaigds, or mourners, for a period of about two 
months, during which time they do not dance, 
though they may be present at a dance and join 


At the erpiry of this period the bones of the 


given to the nearest relation, and are made up 
into ornaments. The mourners now have a feast 
and dance, preceded by a washing of the white 
clay off their heads, and again coat themselves 
with koijbda (red ochre and turtle oil), which 
during the period of mourning they have had to 
Ea 
M. V. Porrman. 

Port Blair, Andaman Jalands, 





SOME HOUSE WARMING-CUSTOMS OF 
THE NOETHERN MUBHAMMADANS. 
Wer o Musalmin starts the foundation of a 
house he gets an auspicious day fixed — as often as 
not by a Brihman—, and the ordinary Hinduised 
Musalmins of the eastern districts of the Paij&b 


will entertain Erihmans at a dinner, A etrict 


Musalméin will get a mullah (priest), or a respect- 
able man of weight and character, to lay the first 
poor, and give a dinner. When the house is 
finished he gives an ‘indm (reward — gift) of a 
shawl, or turban, or money, to the mistré (master. 
mason). 

J. L. Erpitye in P. N. and Q. 1863." 


p. 9 ff, om the same subject, The comparison will be 


* [See also Journal, Society of Arts, 1883, p, 738, — Ea] 
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ASSAMESE LITERATURE. 
- COMMUNICATED BY GEO, A, GRIERSON, Pa.D,, 0.LE, 

10 little is known about Assamese Literature that I make no apology for giving the 
.) following second hand and somewhat antiquated information. It deserves better 
preservation than that afforded by a fugitive pamphlet long out of print. 

In the early fifties a discossion arose as to whether Bengali or Assamese should be the 
official language of Assam. It was contended by some that the latter was merely a corrupt 
dialect of the former. Others, principally patriotic inhabitants of the country, urged the 
claims of Assamese as a separate language, and eventually carried their point. For years 
the Assamese language has been officially recognized, and now it can be proved that it is, in its 
grammar, much more nearly connected with Bihari than with standard Bengali. 

The discussion seems to have been lively, and one of its products was a pamphlet 
entitled,’ ‘ A few eects | on the | Assamese Language, | and on Vernacular Education | in 
Assam, | By a Native. | Sibsagar, Asam |. Printed at the American Baptist Mission 
Press, | 1855 |." As may be gathered from its name, the book strongly defends Assamese as 
a separate language. The author commences by shewing how little Bengali is used in that 
country. He next institutes an elaborate comparison between the two languages, and shews 
clearly that Acsamese, far from being an uncultivated dialect is capable of expressing the most 
abstract ideas of Science or Law. Hoe finally compares the Literary History of Assam with 
that of Bengal, much to the advantage of the former, and as this is, at the present day, the most 
valuable portion of the pamphlet, I give it here in full. Owing to the peculiarities of Assamese 
spelling (especially, the pronunciation of sas A, and of 6as u) I give here and there (in paren- 
thesis) the Saiskrit spelling of auch fatsama words as will not be easily recognized, 

‘The Bengali can scarcely be said to have existed as a written Ianguage until the begin- 
ning of the present century, when the Missionaries of Serampore first moulded it into a 
form, Rajah Ram Mohun Roy wrote his Bengali Grammar, and other Native gentlemen, 
educated and trained in the sciences and literature of Europe, reared up, during the last 
few years, a distinct literature, by the publication chiefly of translations from English works 
on different branches of learning. The Bengali translation of the Sanskrit MoAdiAdrata by 
Kiét Das, and that of the Ramdyana by Kirtti-bis, executed about a century anda half ago, 
many be said to be the only works of any importance in Bengali, that existed before the 

t Bengali literature sprong ont from the efforts of Missionaries and educated Natives, 
Now, we beg to affirm, that the Literature of Assam was in the year 1800 A. D. more 
extensive and varied than that of Bengal. The MoAdéhdrata and Rdmiyana were translated 
into the Assamese language by Rimsaraswat! and Sri Honkor (Saikar) nearly 400 years ago 
long before Kirtti-bis or Kasi Das published their Bengali translations, The Sri Bhigawata 
and the BAdgavat Gitd were translated into Assamese, both in prose and verse, by different 
authors nearly at the same time; and not only were other principal Saiskrit works relating to 
Religion, Medicine, History, Drama and other subjects, translated by successive authors, bot a 
considerable collection of historical works of considerable authenticity, composed in original 
Christian era. , 

‘In support of these facts, we subjoin the following catalogue of original books and 
translations from the Saaskrit, written in the Assamese language :— 

‘Catalogue of Assamese Books, Hindu Religious Works, and Purdins, 


The Srimat Bhigawat, translated from the Sadskrit in verse by Bri Honkor.? 
suaticinesrathritta tsi cian Swett tan ben 








Sinipr rere bheerediiyrtsticoieem and bis ee etees wae alias Ananta Kondoli 
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The Mahdbhdrata, translated from Saiskrit by Rimsaraswati alias Ananta Kondoli. 
The Ramayana, translated irom Sanskrit by Rimsaraswati alias Ananta Kondoli, 
Govinda Miira’s translation in verse of the BAdgawat Gitd, 

Kabi Ratna's translation in prose of the Bhdgawat Gitd, 

Gita Gunamald, 

The Kirtan of Sci Honkor, 

Daham (Daéam, or tenth book of the Bhdgarata Purdpa) of Sri Houkor. 


Bhakti Ratnawali, by Madhab, 
Bhakti Premiwali, by Purosattam, 
Ratnikar, in prose. 

Bhakti Prodip, by Honkor. 

Gipta Sintimani (Chintdmami), 
Amulya Ratna, 

Guna Mali, by Srt Honkor. 

Lild Mala. 

Bhatimd. 

Chapat Totai. 

Né Ghihd. 

Kathd Ghohd. 

Naba ffidha (Siddha), 

Andi Patan, 

Vithawa Hambdd (Suivida), 
Janma Nirnai, 

Janna Rehosya. 
Hidnta (Santa) Nirnai. 
Kin Ahéd. 

Bhima Saritra. 

Shyamanta Haran, 

Rukmint Haran. 

0 *'d (Usha) Haran, 

Kumar Haren, 

Rim Kirtan, 

Rim Gupa Mali. 

Bhim Sarira, 

Miidhab Sariira, 

Honkor Saritra, by Kanthibhishan ; 
Houkor Saritra, by Dotyirt Thikur. 
Dés Gépal Saritra, 

Bura Bhasya, 

Deka Bhasya, 

Niima Maliké, 

Bijai Daham, 

Harivangsha, i oy Bhiwinanda, 

-riyig Séhara Fishnu, by D&b Giawimi. 


sud MAb spppar to hare boon the caries writers lo the Anamess Inguoe The greater portions of the 


religious works 
ae Otheed eae ce en nna were written by them, though the works of Kabi Ratna, Auiraddha. 








ata rigs 





Biswa Hari Akhyén, 

Brahma Vaiearta Purdén, by Shibhanith (Sébhinath), 
Bimana Purdn. 

Utkal Khanda. 


Ttthds Purina, 

Néradiya Purdn. 

Brahménda Purdéa, by Ramgovinda, 

Viskew Purdn,by Ramgovinda, 

Edlikd Purdn, by Brajanath, 

Kirma Purdn, 

dAdhydtma Ramayan. 

Harisandra (Hariichandra) Akhydn, 

‘In no department of literature do the Assamose appear to have been more success- 
ful than in history. Remnants of historical works that treat of the times of Bhagadatta, a 
contemporary with Raji Yudhishthira, are still in existence. The chains of historical events, 
however, since the last 600 years, has been carefully preserved, and their authenticity can be 
relied upon. it would be difficult to namo all the historical works, or as they are styled by the 
Assamese, Bairafijis. They are nomerous and voluminous. According to the customs of the 
country, & knowledge of the Biiraiijis was an indispensable qualification in an Assamese gentle- 
man ; and every family of distinction, and especially the Government and the public officers, 
kept the most minute records of historical events prepared by the learned Pandits of the 


country. 

‘These histories were therefore, very numerous, and generally agree with each other in 
thcir relation of eventa. A large number is still to be found in the possession of the ancient 

‘In 1829, Haliram Dhekial Phukan printed and published, in the Bengali language, a brief 
compilation from the Biiraiijis; and in 1844, Radbinith Bor Baruii and Kasindth Timili Phukan 
published at the American Mission Press, a somewhat more comprehensive work on the history 
of Assam in Assamese, A portion of the History of Kiimrip has been also since published by 
the Missionaries in the Orunudod (Arunédaya) Magazine, 

"The Hindu system of medicine was profe sionally atudied in Assam by numerous families 
of distinction ; and many of the officers in the courts of the Ahom kings were professed 
physicians. Some knowledge of medicine constituted one of the chief accomplishments of a 
well-bred Assamese gentleman. The learned physicians tranalated into plain Assamese almost 
all the principal Saiskrit works on medicine, as they were known in Assam. The Sanskrit 
Medical Dictionary, the Chikitséraava and the Niddn have been rendered into Assamese, In 
fact, the text books of learned physicians were often translated into their mother tongue for 
the use of beginners as a preparatory course for entering into the study of the original works. 
We have seen several works of the kind, though we cannot now quote their names from 


‘The Assamese seem to be zealously denoted to theatrical amusements; and scarcely a 


month passes in the villages in which some of the dramas composed in Assamese are not per- 
formed in the public Mamghors. The dramatic works haying for their subjects chiefly some 
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historical eventa treated of in the Mahébhérata, Réméyana or Srimat Bhagawata, are purely 
original productions, written principally by Honkor, Midhab and their followers, The 
following list will suffice to shew their natare :— 


Kangha (Kaimea) Badh, , Nrihingha (Nrisihha) Jitré, 
Bali Salan (Chhalan), Tél Bhaijan. 
Parijat Haran, Durbdid (Darviied) Bhijan, 
Fah, Piitana Badh, 

Bhéjan Byabahdr. Kéhi (Kéit) Badh, 

Rajsitya. Jarahandha Badh, 

Dadhi Mathan. Byamba Bodh, 

Paini Prahad (prasdda), Pralamba Badh, 

Bastra Haran, Baka Badh. 

Kumdr Haran, Aghdhura (Aghdsura) Badh, 

Pipari Gisid, Mahirdwana Badh, 

Rukmint Haran, Rdwana Baith, 

Shyaménta Haran, | Kuldsal Badh, ; 

Sitd Haran. Ridhd Krishna Hambad. 

Amrita Mathan. Bhiimi Lotod, 

Hara Mihan, | Giahi Pérd, 

Sita Patil, Ajdmil Pakhya. 

Réméiwoamédh. Krishna Nirjén, 

Goivardhana Jéird, | Bhishma Nirjadn. 

‘One Bakul Enistha appears to have been the earliest and most popular writer on 
arithmetic, He writes in verse, and gives important roles on surveying. He also translated 
into Assamese portions of the Sanskrit Lilévati. 

+ « . “ 


‘Jadurim’s Bengali and Assamese Dictionary, This is a yoluminous work, supposed to 
contain almost all the important Assamese words, It was written by Jadurim Deka Baru in 
1839 for Colonel Jenkins, and by him presented to the American Baptist Mission, 

‘Mrs, Cutter’s Vocabulary and Phrases, in English and Assamese, — Mission Prees, 
1840, pp. 251, 

e - . Li 
Assamese Works published by the Serampore Missionaries. 

‘The whole of the Bible was translated and published in the Assamese language by the 
Serampore Missionaries with the sid of Atmiram Shormas, an Assamese Pandit, in the year 
1813. A second edition wag issued from the Serampore Press in 1833. 

‘St. Luke's Gospel revised by Messrs. Robingon and Rae. Robinson's Assamese Gramm ar, 
1840, 

Assamese Works published by the Amorican Baptist Mission in Assam. 
: [Most of these are omitted. They are educational works, and Missionary tracts and trans- 
Intions of the Pilgrim's Progress, A fow important ones only are given.) 
Brown's Grammatical Notices — English and Assameso. 
The Orunudot — A monthly magazine, continued from 1846 to the present time, 
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Scriptures, 

New Testament (3rd edition), 

Life and Gospel of Christ. 

A part of the Psalms of David. 

‘Assamese being the medium of communication with the hill tribes of Assam, the 
following’ books have been prepared with corresponding Assamese columns, or separate 
Assamese translations :— 

Spelling Bookand Vocabulary, in English, Assamese, and Shyan or Khamti. 

| Do. in English, Assamese, Singpho and Naga Catechism in Shyan. 

History of the Creation, in Shyan. 

Catechiam, in Naga. 

Worcester's Primer, in Naga. 

Phrases, in English and Naga. 

Do. in English and Singpho. 

‘In view of the above catalogue of Asanmese books, embracing such an extended variety, 
what shall we say of the statement, that the Assamese ia merely a provincial speech, like the 
Yorkshire or Wiltshire patois in England; and that it is an unfit medium for communicating 
knowledge to the masses ? 

‘A large number of works, both original and translations, have not reached us, and a 
great many appear to have been so mach scattered over the country, that they have never 
come to our notice. 

‘The number of works, especially those of a historical character, that were lost during the 
Inte Bormese war, and the Muituck insurrection, when the whole country wag in a state of 


revolution with incredible loss of lives and property, must ever bea deep source of regret. 
Bit the list, above given, however small, wholly refutes the notion that the Assamese have no 


distinct literature of their own.’ 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BUBNELL. 
(Continued from Vol, XXIV., page 272.) 
BUBRNELL MSs. Mo, 16. 

THE SONG OF EALEUDA. 

Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 230 to oo 
inclusive of the Burnell MSS. Transliteration by Dr. Manner: translation from Burnell's MS., 
cheeked by Dr. Manner. 

Text. 

“Nirg patty niwilla! Péry patty jajilia! Babipula-nallere kallina! Malpifichitti pati 
kénla! Mafgaliro sarily panpi piri kinla! Mulki ormbamigane pagpi piri kénla! Bantery 
sira sime poppi pari kéala! Manely hobali paopi piri kénla jéwidye! Mogeru monnidily 
paspi piri kénla, yé!" 

Apagine nini putti nidande Kella Puche Mantradi, appo ullola Kélabairt, amme nlJens 
Bawa Kalkude. Akulegy putti magslojlola Durgamma. Atena samayoga eciyeregy worti 
sangadi. Wori Kalkode chembattalgda béle benpeni; nana wori Yellira Ealknde: kafichi 
kadumuttuda béle benpend; nana wori ullend marata béle benpend; Narna Eualkude.tye 
chitrada béle benpendend, 
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“Yanu pope Belgulagy.” 
Helguiadu Gummeaga Sami béle benpend ande. “ Béle bentari Kalkndd mnullitg mune 
birg, diity kéredinte béle benodu?” andgdg ammagy pande. “Balada bhigoda Gumma- 
gaudy wonji kappe wotji sire niry ondu,” 

Andgdy pange mage :—* Yiiny bendi bélegy wori Ona pantgji” andydy. bolli katti bésatte 
dettonde. Tana jiwogu tiny Gnnondend Siwa Kalkude. ‘ Kiyaya ammeré mage béle tiwere 
batten€-nina jiwa ikalewondané,” Andydy panpe Bambu Kalleude. Ammany siletty pidydent 
manta béle benpe Samba KEalkude, Karla saraly barpery Gummadany tiwere ; yenkulegy 
jeikulegy bile benpiwodundu pandery. Belguluda miy diye Sambu Kalkude Kirlady jigayeni. 
Karlady wonji Koludda hecha bendend Kalkndeyé, 

¥Yénora sirily barawery Karlagy tanuknlegyla afichent ni tiwodundy. Aknln barpineng 
tdye nidide Gommadani sarita malte maynkiye fpagané, Atenas samayodn yénfirodu jiga 
bende (undaye) Yeniiruda yélely wotta padinaly billuddo béle hecha bende. Eing tiyerg 
Bairana Sidern kei wonji, kiiry woiji deppddery yé. 

(Sambu Ealkodanan), “panawodu mély jitidy hina." Biirana Sigery yé@-n ana-vla dum 
buda” charyonde Sambu Ealkude, ¥ 

Wonji keity Gommandang milpndiyend maya ayeni. Miayaytdtwadé E/arifijadu béle 
benpende, Kirinjady béle bennaga Hirta Addyandary Mitta Addyandary tiwere battery. 

“Wonji kiradi woiiji keiti déwastino raddy kattgdy pullyakelogy bali,” japudans andydg 
kéndorz. | 
“ Bali igaligegy,” japudende Sambu Kalkude. 


“Tgaligegy malpuniye tyd,” andgdy méye gubbiyerg. Akuln popery déwastina kattiyend 
gipura hirdiyend ; kalla paichifiga pigara aiigana sutta malten jalakogn kere malte; weipere 
téry malte-mitta déwastina kattyde; hirtadéwastinogu batteid buiadi padiye, fye déwastina 
raddgli pullyAwandi ulaiji kattiyoné. Pallyada baliniye pidida yeni Hirta Addangiry Mitta 
Addandiry kéndygdy piry bannaga, déwere appape indy daneadanda, “ Afigana jappande 
madely muttandendgdy woilji tiraida nirg wode mutta barpundo ade mutta jigu, ide matta jigy 
déwerega kolpund’ d’wastinogn baroli andudy pagdery.” 

_ Wonji tiraidaniry nétra (120 mudi) mudi kandogu suttu battynddy. Déweregy siiwatti 
koriyery. Dire yeridery ganda purusado dettondery. 

“Yang pope (Samba Kalkude) tenykayi Gaige miyere.” Ubirgdy Ubira Tirta miyeniye, 

“Badakiyi Bila Sénerg péti rij ogu Gaige miyere pépende yé-adegy.” Péye Gaige miyena 

“Take away the Bhilta in the water,O god! Offer milk! Help thy servants! Hear advice! 
Hear the advice of a thousand people of Maigalar. Hear the advice of the people of nine 
Mignes at Mulki. Hear the advice of a thousand people of the Bants, Hear the advice of 
the people of Manel. Hear the advice of three hundred inhabitants of Mugér.” 


Now there is a village called Kella Puchchye MAntridi, where Kalkuda waa born. 
His mother was one Kala Bairi, and his father one Siva EKalkuda, Their daughter's nome waa 
Durgamma. To five brothers there was one sister. One son was a copper-smith ; another, 
Yellir Kalknuda, was a bell-metal smith j anothern carpenter; another, Niarna Kalkuda, was 
& carver, 


“I will go to Belguls,” said he (Tambu Kalknda). 
His father was making an idol of Gummata at Belguja. “ Mave you finished Gum- 


mate without making « fault as large as a th istle-thorn or as a grain of rice?” said he to his 
father. “There is a frog and handful of water on the right side of Gummata,” 
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“No one has yet found any fanlt in my work," said his father, and took a knife with « 


“O my father, your som came to see your work only, but you have killed yourself 3"? 


He buried his father and began to work in his place. Then a thousand people of Karka] 
came to see the Gammuain, and caid they wanted one like it; so Samba Kalkuda disappeared from 
Belgula sud appeared at Kirkal, where he made a Gammata two - cubits higher (than that at 
Belgula), 


A thousand people of Yanar came to see the Gummata at Karkal, and said that they 
also wanted to establish one like it, and in the same way. When he saw thom coming, he raised 
the Gummata straight up and disappeared immedintel »going lo Yéniir. He made an Gommata, 
seven and seven, altogether fourteen, béis™ higher (than that at Kirkal). One Bairana 
Sida saw this and broke one of his legs and a hand, 


 Bairana Silda, you are rich and of a mean caste. You will see what happens hereafter,” 
said Samba Kalkuda, | 

He raised the Gummata straight up by only one hand, and disappeared, going on to 
E4rifija, where he said that he would work at something, While he was working there. 
Hitta Adyandar and Mitta Adyandir came to see his work. ' 


“Can you build two temples with only one hand and one leg ? And will you go early in 
the morning all round the temple ?” asked they. 

“ T shall make a round of the temple at once,” said Sambu Kalknda. 

“Are you the man to finish such a work at once ?"' said they, and spat in his face, and 
went away. 

He built one temple and a high building in front of it. He made a stone wall around the 
temple. He made ao tank for bathing. He made acar, in which to draw the god. In tli, 
manner he built the temple on the higher ground and came to the lower ground. He Inid a 
foundation for the second temple and built on it. He built two temples before the morning and 
made the god to turn over the temple in the morning. When Hirta Adyandar and 
Mitta (Milla) Adyandar heard this and came running, the god ordered them not to touch 
the walls and not to come into the yard. 


“If so much ground as the water in cocoanut will surtound is presented to me yeu 
may enter the temple!" said the god. 

Then it turned ont that the water ina cocoanut waa sufficient te pour around a place 
sowing a hundred and twenty mura: of paddy! This place was presented to the god, and 
they received sandal and flowera. 


“I go to bathe in the GaigA in the sonth!" Samba Kalknda bathed in pure water at the 


“T will go to bathe in the Gaigi in the north, whither Bala Sénava has gone.” He went 


BUBRNELL MSS. No. 17. 
Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 233 and 234 of 
Burnell MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS, 


ee EE ee 


ut Two cubits =] kil, 
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Translation. 


There were four kambalas ( large paddy fields) on four sides of the palace at Podikuld, 
The dambalas were plonghed at noon, and when this happened the Bhita Pésa Mahirayo 
was feasted in the evening with a thousand young cocoanuts, a Kula of boiled riot,” and a 
thousaud srs of rece floor, In this manner Aitha Sa¢tival, the richest man in the place, per- 
formed the feast, bringing out ancient ornaments of bell-metal kept af Peralia. He presented 
sufficient gold and silver ornaments and built a mofam,and he presented the Bhita with a 
head-ornament, rings for his eara, ornaments for his neck, a large ring for the arms and oe 
jewelled bangle for his wrist, another for his neck, a cover for his back, and a bench to sit on. 
Then the Bhita told him that he wanted the honors that are given to a god, riz., = bell and oa 
sword, such as are given to Brahm’. Then he was presented with two drums. He also 
wanted a piece of land and a fire burning at his stone. He further wanted a mafam where o 
feast to him was to be performed. 


He went to Euredal Barke and had a feast at Kuyela Berike. A flag was raised 
at noon and a feast was performed in the evening for him. Then he went to a place called 
Muli Botti Guttu. There he asked for o feast in the evening and a flag to be raised at noon, 
Kitna Naika at Beldd made a feast for him. Padama Settivil performed a feast at his new 
house. Rama Parbu at Nay! performed a feast. Kittappa Naika at Parirl Gutta performed 
a feast. Kuttappa Naika ot Lower Panja performed a feast. Viji Naika at Upper Pafije 
performed a feast. Aitha Séttivil performed a feast. Chinnaya féthival at Middle Patja 
performed a feast for him, Gerappa EKsiyar in a Jower part of Patja performed s feast for 
him. Saiku Daidya in Upper Paiija perfurmed a feast. Doma Baidys at a hut by an oil-mill 
performed n feast for him. Kéti Baidya at Alke Bail performed a feast. Basiva Baidya at 
Guri Kanda performed o feast. 


Some persons from Kuvvidal Barke were going to bespeak s marriage at Muli Botti 
Guttu, where there were some girls who were very beautiful. The mother’s name of one 
wos Abbayé, and of ancther Diri. Kana Séttiva] arranged to be married to Sandé Kam- 
boli at Kavvidal Barke. He saw the girl on a Tuesday, and promised to send neck jewels by 
the next Toesday, On the next Tuesday [the girl was brought to Kuvvidal Barke, and the 
marriage was performed on Wednesday. The girl came to her maturity as soon as the mar- 
riage was over, She bathed once or twice on the next days, and bathed on the fourth day ; 
but there was no water for bathing on the fifth day. Soa well was dug in a kembala where 
two pikotfas were pat up.* Her husband told her to take her dirty cloths and to go to the 
wall to bathe. When she went there, there was no water. Then she went towards Muli Botti 
Gutta. When she had passed two kambalas on the road, she reached Daiyaigule Mana, where 
she was concealed by the Bhita Pisa Mahara He made her to disappear from 
Aiikronda Adda to this place, Kina Sétivil prayed to him and promised that he would 
perform a feast if he would bring back the girl, The girl answered the call, but did not 
appear. 

Then Pésa Mabiriye went to Eraviil Param@ivarl and stood on her right side, 

“ You are a god and may stay in the temple: I will remain in the matam,”’ said he. 

BUENELL MSS. No, 18. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, ocoupies, text and translation, leaves 235 to 239 
imelusive of the Burnell MSS." Translation according to Burnell MSS. 


1? Ouse kala! — 14 sfrs, ™ Tt is wual for Bhites to have a particular stone attached to them. 
= Leaves 237, 935 amd 299 are blank. 
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There was a mother named Soytramma Taiyar, afather named-Guru Sarapoli Naika, 
ealled Ara Adana Sésti; another Unnappa Sétti; another Darama Sitti; another Sundaram 
Satti. For these foar children he bailt a building on the sea-shore. He brought some sand, 
for them to write on. He pat up a sloping table for them. Then the children began by 
writing on the sand, and when they could write on boards their father brought some leaves of 
a palm-tree, put them in the morning sun and heaped them together in the evening sun, He 
cut off both the ends of the leaves, and trimmed the edges. He pat turmeric on the leaves. 
The children wrote on o bundle of such leaves and tied them to a tree in the street, 

Then they took ink saying, “ We will hereafter write in English." “ They wrote superior 

“Wo have become clever, and so now let us build four shops on the sea-shore,” said 
they. They put curry-staffs into one shop, wheat and Bengal gram into another; into anther 
a kind of rice called samé4: into another clothes. In this way, they had separate things in 

Toes Baty Meee ene one Be Nemhn Soee ee At Karmin Sal4 on the Ghits 

SY ctisppa Gandia, we qresit a:paie of ballochs: Tell us the price and give us the bullocks 

quickly and the straw for them! Give us a superior kind of bullocks.” 

He brought bullocks differing in the colours of their four legs. Brown was the colour 
of their tails; white the colour of their heads and white were their tongues! He sold them 
with the straw for them. They paid three hundred rupees, and then they brought them to the 
chévadi of a woman named Saminandédi, They called her and asked her a foot's length of 
ground on which to cook, 

“ We give food to those who take it, and fruit to those who will not take food; but our 
anceatora never gave « place for cooking, and we will not give i now, “ said she. 

Then she asked their caste and supplied them with water, 

Then Eanyslaye caused Saminanddi to disappear and be went to his malam. 

BUBNELL MSS, No. 19. 
THE WANDERINGS OF JUMADL 

Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaf 240 and part of 
loaf 241 of the Burnell MSS, Translation according to the Burnell MSS, 

He came from Sarakime in Mugérnid. He passed the pleasnre-garden in Bantwil. 
He came to Aiyyandalpatta in Ambadidi, There he entered the gudi of Brahma served by 
five Bhitas. After this, he passed the banyan tree in Pachhanidka. He ascended the hill in 
Beijaga. In Amnuiije he saw Brahma of Adibetta. He passed the jack-tree in Poiyye and the 
banyan tree in Podikiira, He visited the goddess Param@svarl of Porila. The three thousand 
men of Purila assembled, and he waa offered sacrifice at the gate of Purala. He required 
s sthdna, and took possession of the #thénain Uripide. He eaid that be intended to walk o 
long distance, and crossed the river st Addands, He passed the village of Tite. He passed 
KAliboliir, and visited the Bhita Mupditéya of Mulir. He passed the Sila Ferry and visited 
Bangnikula of Annje, He took possession of the sthdna on the bill in Batlammole. rR 
the god Amritévara, and required that 9 sacrifice should be offered him in the yard of 
temple, and it was offered agcordingly. Bs ide, gaaaleer al Dk ot 4a Peden 
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received sacrifice in Pilatikatte, He passed by Dogifije and Kallamugér. He came to Aiyyan- 
dilpatts, and thence passed on to the bidu in Sampifija. He visited the Kartu, Sarakuljaya. 

He sent small-pox and sharp pain into Samujid. The pragna-book was broaght out to 
discover the canse of this sudden disaster, They found that a Bhiita equal to a god had come 
into the kingdom, and they asked him to tell them what he wanted, He required a swinging 
cot set with pearls to be put up for him in the bdu in Tampiijal; thedagger used by the Balla | 
of Aiyyandil; the sfthdaa in Madir to be consecrated to him; a flag to be raised to him, and 
tobe drawn inacar. The god in that place was called the Eternal God, and this Bhiita 
became known as the Eternal Jumidi@ 


BUENELL MSS. No. 20, 
THE STORY OF JARANTAYA. 


Original, in the Eanarese character, text and translation, occupies part of leaf 241 and 
leaf 242 of the Burnell MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS, 


A éhajia of Barebail and o magician of Dérebail, together with four other éhaftas had 
sted enongh for sowing and a field to cultivate, bat had no bull-buffaloes for ploughing. <A 
certain man had brought four thousand bnull-baffaloes to Bujeribuddyotju. They heard the 
news and passed Poiyye and a house in Nirmirga, and came to Buleribuddyotya. Then they 
saw the four thousand bull-buffaloes, and asked the owner to tell them the price of two 
hull-buffaloes, 


They then prayed to Jarantaya saying: “If you make our minds and the bull-buffaloes to 
agree with each other, we will make you our family-god. We will worship you at the right- 
hand of our god in our house at Maiyya, both in the time of prosperity and in the time of 
distress.” 

He made their minds and the bull-bnffaloes to agree with each other! And the bAaffas 


returned home, taking the two bull-buffaloes with them. They returned by way of Poiyye and 
passed the honse in Nirmirga. 


They bad worshipped the Bhiita for about six months, one year or two years, when, after 
a short time, famine appeared. Then he required that a dagger should be placed in his sna. 

He took possession of the sthana in Maniyil, requiring that the flag should be raised and 
that he should be drawn in a car. On leaving the sthdnas in Poiyye, Nirmiirga, and 
Maniyal he settled himself in Siira, He required that the sthéna in Vaijare should be given 
tohim, He next made himself known as the “Three Bhitas of Baira,’” He ascended the 
hill in Addanda, and visited the god Matjunatha at Kadri, the god Sarva, Brahmi of Alake and 
fourteen other Bhiitas, He took possession of two mathas, known as the Kariyine and the 
Boliyane. He entered the maéhas and kept a numerous guard in them, 


The soothsayer was questioned as to the cause of this disaster.2 
“Tf you give mo half of the land belonging to the matha, 1 will relieve you from the 
disaster that has befallen you,” said Jirantiys, 


Half of the land belonging to the matha was given to Jirantiya, The man reli 
the Bhita wasone Dévu Baidya, The Bhiita said that that he wanted a dagger in his sina, 
and Dévu Baidya caused a sina to be built for him in Bolfir, after which the Bhita became 
known as the umbrella (guardian) of the hundreds of families in the four quarters, 


* [The native artist in Mlustrating him, 
© | A gap in the legend bere, — Ep, } 





however, calls his: Foolish Jumiji!—Ep.] 
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BUBNELL MSS. No. 21, 
PERAR BOLANDI. 


The original text, in the Kanarese character, occupies leaf 243 of the Burnell MSS. 
There is no translation of this short tale given in the Burnell MSS. 
BUENELL MSS. Mo. 23. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MIJAR* EODAMANATAYA. 

Original, in the Eanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaf 244 of the Burncll 
MSS. Translation according to the Burnyll MSS, 

He came to the temple of the god Irvail, and ‘required that a feast should be celebrated 
for him in the yard of the temple. On leaving it he passed the village of Daraga in the East, 
and the gudi of the goddess Mahimih!. He passed the hill named Bolakallu (white stones), 
and came to Irandalptta. He visited the Biragas of [randalpatta, and required that ao 
sacrifice should be offered him in Eukki Eatto. 

‘The sacrifice is snfficient; now I want a sdua," said he. ‘* I want the daggers of I[ran- 
dilpatta, Kukki Katte and the stidxa in Eemraje.” | 

He said also that he would make himself known as the umbrella (guardian) of Eemmula- 
jebetfu, Mijarguttu and Irandal, 

BUBNELL M55. No, 23, 
THE ACTS OF EANTUNEKRI BHUTA. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves £45 and 245 of 

the Burnell M33. Trauslation according to Barnell MSS. 
Translation. 

A suddon disaster cams upon the world. It reached the Sthina in Papambar. Thic 
thousand men of Pagambar assembled in the bidu, and tried to find out the cause of the 
calamity. After finding it out, they put the calamity in a ‘magic-box and had the box 
taken to the Sidw in Pasambir, placiog it in the centre of the didu. They opened the box ;— 
whoaver looked into it became blind; whoever heard of it became deaf. 

The hero (the Bhita) entered the person of a woman named Elvariof Pagambar. The 
people referred to tho praiaa-book to ascertain the cause of the calamity. Thay found that 
au Bhita, who was as agreeable as the gold worn on the body to Biunikals of Gajjer, and who 
might well be the crown of a family, had come to the éida of Pagniumbir in an invisible shape. 
The Bhiita required that his sina should be furnished with a daggor, and caused the sina to 
be built behind the 4idu, and dwelt in it. 

On leaving Salapatta in Panumbir, he crossed the river at Addanda, and came to the hill 
in Pirya-paiyyar. On leaving Ainfidilapatta, he settled bimself in Saira, and contracted 
friendship with the god Maijunatha, the god Sarva, Brahma of Alake and fourteen Dhitas. 
He made himself known as one of the Five Bhiitas of Saira, aud said that he wanted the daggor 
of Saira, and a dagger for his sina at Podayibetta. He made bimsclf known as one of the five 
Bhitas, and as the umbrella (guardian) of Saira. 


BURNELL MSS. No. 24, 
THE ACTS OF MAGRANDAYA. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 247 to 252 
inclasive of the Burnell MSS. Transliteration by Dr. Manner: translation from the Burnell 
~~ Tis word is misprinted Miylr at Vol. XXILL, p.2, ants. | * Leaf 251 is blank and leaf 252i missing. — 
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M38. checked by Dr. Manner, An autograph note states that Burnell procured this tale from 
the Pombala Kinta, at Mangalore, in February 1874. 


MAGEANDAYA PADDANA. 


Pafijipidida barke-aulu wofji appegu 

Nalu jana balojuge-ikule podary 

Kimarei Bhatterandudy wonji, Raigapparei 
Bhatterandgdy worl, Ujappurei Bhatterandydy woil, 
Nandappurei Bhatterandydy wort. Akaolo anlo 
Worji biduduittergy. Magrana kila meggyagula 
Palayagyla nyiya battyndy. Moeggye pandery 
frega yeiika woiji bidau sallandy. 

Woiji karatty bawana sallandy andydy pandery. 
Woijt guweludsa nirt sallandn. 

Ying désantrogu pope andudy megye pangerg. 
Nadirydaga bolt kudredg kuldery, arg. 

Rollida (bolpu) sattye pattayery. 

Nada ditige (pafichaditige) pattayery. 
Panjipidids barke kadatery. Mayndamake kadaterg, 
Addada padiwn pattiyerg. 

Mugerunilg sime kadatery. 

Pinemugery poyye kadatery, Ambadidi Aindile 
Patta (migane) kndatery. Yérynda goli 
Kadaterg. Pilipaijara kadateryg. 

Kallymajaly Kalkiry kujatery, 

Nugra kambula kadateru. 

Piryédi déwere déwastandanle 

Bannaga nilwery piriwedidirg brinert. 
Eudigrama siyirola déwastanoda kiidudery. 
Iinbereny tiyinakula 

Bondada kanige kondu battery. 
Kondatti kinigeny gettondery 
Batta Ballaye yeikule jitida nyaya kindy 
Korodandu Pirwodidirgls Kndigrimamiganela 
Kéodery, Yiny Manglirugu pidu barpe 

Aidyda bokkanikole nyiya kéndgdy korpe 

Andydy battéry ullaye pandery, 

Peryodi déwere déwastina kadatery. 

Tumlbt Ulairu kadatern Kiladibannile 

Barke Eadaterg. Varadiswara déwere 

Stala kadatery. Addyara magane kadaterg, 
Gaddeda chiwadi kadatery. 

Gujjarakédu kadatergy. 

Maigliiru samstinogn battern. 

Mangliru arasujenu tiyerg. 

Kei muggyery-woltu Batts, wodegy pipa 
Andydy Maiiglirn arasule appane andy. 

Aiky Paiijipidida barikedy, 

Worti appegy nalwery bile!n itta 

Meggyigula palayaggli wotra kalan 

Battundy. Yany désantrogn pope 

Andydu battini, 
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| th arike malpere batte andes 
Batts Baliye pandery. 


ned 
Kaiichigara Kéridudy pattinan Arkuk tirn 
Matta yena hélikedy adhikira padewonudappula, 
Andgda arasalu pamlers 
Maganeda adhikara koriyerg 
Miganeda gadi pattiern. 
Ula ira aramane kattivery — Bhatta Ballaye 
Kattody wokkelayery. 
Bhattery ullaya marmalu Toipergadediru andgda. 
Aregy wartamina andu 
Ulatroda tana tammale biidu kattiyery andyda 
Marmalyu Paiijipidida barkedydy jattady battery, 
Aredoppa Magrand4yo Pafjipadida barkedudu 
boriye batte. 
Marmily Ujaira aramanegy battery. 
Katti caligegu tammale marmileny tidu 
Santééa malionderu 
Marmila battala eal ini ritredy Magrandiye 
Bhattery ullayagy swapvodu tdjiye 
ire marméle beri pattonuda batte. 
Irg santisody ilary. 
tre rajoda yenkulegu woiji mida iwoda andudy 
Swapnoda tojyindu. 
Manadini Kudigrama miganeny Uladra aramaneds 
Bhattery ulliye kidayern. 
Kiidady yeiikule janana kattaleda Bhita (kula bhita) 
Pafijipadi barikedyda bande. 
Ayagu irijjyoda wotji mida awodundudy 
Swapnoa andy. 
Nikuln maganedikuln dine panpara andy iy 
Bhatta Balliye maganeda kéndery. 
Aiky miganedikula pandini ire appanega 
Yeikula mirayo. 
ire appane yeicha spunda ancha navapuwa andery. 
Bhatteru ulliyeld migencls Kanapiddy 
Mids kattayery. Mada kattidy bhandi indy. 
Kodi yérgndy, néma indy, fintma tiwere battery. 
Arkula biduda Déwu Nayikeru Setti néma tuyery. 
Areny 4 Bhiita tind, Siigdrada purpa lettady 
Korpiyery. Are beriye batte. KapApadidaye 
Battydy milu (Déwuniyikere illadu) saikadodu. 
Konda pidiye balimedy kéndery. 
Kanapadi diye ire beri pattonuda batte. 
Ayagy tre jigudy sina dwodandydy 
Tojidy barpundy andydy nimityada bhattery panderq. 
Tana wokkelyny kudayoru Déwoniyike 
Eildidy ying Kanapidi dyana tiwere poye. 
Alty yena beri pattonudu 4 Bhiita battyndy. 
Balime kégnaga fiyagy miilu sinala awodandgdy 
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Tiji battyndu. 
Nikula dane panpary andydy Déwunayikeru . 
Tana wokkelyny k€nderu. 

Wokkeln pandery ire appane miraya. 

lregu yetchandi nichent yeikulega andudy. 
Déwundyikerla wokkelgla 

Gummaily Durgada maja kattdyerg. 

Aulu kodi yérgndy, Ayana andy. 

Aula padara leppayery, Bhita Magrandiye andudy 
Nidadu kodi yérpdy bandi dy néma dyi magrana. 
Kila Magrandiya Banto alty pidadiye. 

Kadre Mafjunitha dewere staloku batte, 

Are bhétimalte. Are appane andu., 

Yeyyadidy Jarandiya sina unda, idegy pila andydg 
Yeyyadigy pbye. 

Jarand&yanu andu maltonde. 

Jirandaiya sina horatgily béte sinotji kattinwoode, 

Jirandaya némodudu bokka dyagula néma indy. 

Alty lakkiye Maigaliira peéntedy. 

Kalama déwereny tye, Are bheti maltonde. 

Acharileny naly ira andydy panupanda. 

Akulenu andy maltonde, 

Akilamma ddwere déwastinada bikiludy 

Nema gettomle 

Auchon? A néma ini muttalé nadatydg barpuda. 


_ A mother had four children at Pafijapadi, whose names were Kimariya Battalle,2* 
Kangapparaya Battulle, Ujjappuriya Battalle, and fourth Nandappuraya Battalle. They lived 
ina bia. Inthe second year quarrels arose between the elder and the youngest brothers. 

The youngest brother said to the elder: “ We cannot live in one house; we cannot take 
rice boiled] in one pot. We cannot drink water from the same well: so I go toa foreign 
country." 

| The youngest brother mounted a white horse at midnight, and made one servant hold a 
white umbrella, and another hold torches; and thus he left Paijapédi. He crossed the river 
Mayi and passed over a plain at Adiki. He camo to Magernad. He then passed by a sand- 
hank at Panimugér, and by a place called Aidilepatta at Ambadidi ; by a Banian-tree at the 
village of Eryu; by a place called Pilipdiijara; by the places called Kalmajel and Kalkiir ; 
and by the hambala at the village of Naigra. | 

Wheu he came to the temple of the god at Periyodi, four Bribmans of Periyodi and 
thousand men of Kudigrama were gathered together at the temple. They saw him and gare 
ni sia ae anuts, The Batta}jaya took the tender cocoanuts bronght by them, and the 
mbhabitants of Periyodi ond of Kudigrama Migne asked him to settle quarrels among th . 
ubout their caste. | ‘ isi 
eee eh must go to Maigalar, but will retarn back again, and settle your quarrels,” said the 

talle. | 

Hoe passed by a temple at Periyodi; by the villages of Tomb? and Ulatir, and 
place called Kiladibannikalu. He passed by the temple of Varad@ivara, sea lee ct 


% (That is, apparently, Bhatia, ~ Ep.) 
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Adyir; the ehdvadi of the village of Gadde ; the tank called Gujjarakéda, and came to Maigalir. 
He visited the King of Mangalir, and saluted him, 
“ From where do you come? And where are you going ?” asked the King of Mafgalir. 


“We were born four children to one mother at Patjapidi, Quarrela arose berween ua 
brothers, and I left with the intention of going to a foreign country, and also to inform you 
of this matter,” said the Hattalle. 

“Do not go to a foreign country, It is better that you remain here under my authority, 
cultivating lands which lie between the Kanchigira Kari in this village of Kudigrima and the 
stream at the village called Arkula,” said the king. . 

Authority over the Migne was given to him and a boundary was made. The Battalie 
made his people build a palace at the village called Ulsdr and entered the palace, 

The Battalje hada niece named Toipergadethir, who came to know that her uncle 
hod now a palace at Ulafir. So she left Paijapidi, and Magrandaya the Bhata followed 
her from Patjapadi. The girl came to the palace at Ujatr, and as soon as she came there, 
her ancle saw kor and was glad that his niece had come tohim. That night the Battalle saw 


Magrandaya in dream, who said: — 
“T followed your niece, and you are now very happy: therefore, give me a mathaw ‘ 
this your country." 


Thus was the complaint heard by tne Battalle ina dream. Next day the inhabitanta of 
igrima Magno were called to the Ulsiir palace by the Battalle, and he said to them : — 

“4 Bhita, which is worshipped by my family, has arrived from Paijapidi. Ihave had a 
dream that he wants a matham in this country. You people of the Migne, what do you say ?” 

Thus asked the Battalle of the people of the Migne, 

“ We do not disregard your order; we are ready to do what yon order,” said the people 
of the Magne. | 

The Battalle and the people of the Migne built x matham at the village called Kayapadi, 
after which oa car was made for the Bhitta, a flag was raised, and o sumptuous entertainment 
given. 

pévu Waika of Arkula Bidu came to see that feast and the Bhita saw him and called 
to him and gave him Areca-flowers. On his return the Blvita followed him and went to 
his house, where he spread disease. Then Dévu Naika made a Brihmag astrologer refe~ to 
the prasna-book, 

‘* Kanapiditdya the Bhita (i. ¢., Magrandaya) has followed you, for he wants a sénam 
in your country,” said the astrologer. 

Davu Naika called his tenants and said: “T have been to a Bhiite feast at Kanapiidi and 
the Bhiita has followed me; and now it is found by reference to the prasna-book that he wants 
a adnam here, What do you say?” 

“We do not disregard your order: the duty lies on both you and us,” said the tenants, 





Déva Naika and his tenants built a matham at a place called Gummida Dorgi, where o 
flag- was raised, a festival was celebrated, and where he was known by the name of 
Magrandaya. 

In the year after that feast, Magranaay a'a Bhanta (attendant) left that place and came 
toa god named Mafijunatha at Kadri, and visited him. Mafjuntaya ordered the Bhanta 
to go to the «tam of Jirantiya the Bhita at the village of Aiyadi, and he went there. He 
made friendship with Jarantiya, and he got a separate sinam there. Festivals wore 
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performed for him after those for Jirantiya. He then left that place and came to the goddess 
Kilamma in the town of Maiigaldr ana visited her, Her priests are known by the name of the 
people of the “ Four Countries,” and he made friendship with them, and a festival was per- 
formed for him at the gate of the temple of the goddess Kilamma. In the same manner the 
feast is performed to him there to this day, 

(To 62 continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p, 48.) 

Metals. — To the evidence given under this heading ante Vol. XXIV., p. 57 ff, (Ch. T., 
i, 5c. Metals) in sapport of the view that, Smong spirit-scarors, metal holds a leading 
place, the following additions are offered. The bulk of this fresh material is connected with 
iron. It may be arranged under the following heads :—the simple virtue of cold iron, the 
virtue of iron to which is added the scaring quality of heat, the virtue of iron aided by the 
guardian power of the Tool, as the nail, the knife, the sword, the hatchet, the sickle, the 
ploughshare, the rake and the key; finally iron with which is associated the merit both of 
a lucky shape and of a close connection with a guardian part of a guardian animal, such as the 
horse-shoe, 

Jron.—Among the Hindus of Gajarat, in Western India, the two chief articles that guard 
against the malign influence of the evil eye aro iron articles and articles of & black colour.!2 
In Eastern India, the performer of funeral rites touches cod iron to guard himself against 
any evil spirits he may have dislodged from the dead body," In Gujarit, when a spirit 
refuses to leave the body of a possessed man, the exorcist catches the patient's hair, buffets 
him or beats him with an iron rod,!4 To guard against a return of Spirit possession a Gujarat 
Hindu wears an iron wristlet.!3 In North India, a piece of iron is tied to the wrist or to 
the ankle to keep off the Evil Eye! The door and the furniture of the Parsi lying-in room 
are of iron.” In A, D. 570, when Zemarchus, the Byzantine ambassador, came near thy 
camp of the Great Khin, he waa met by Turks offering a piece of iron, They rang a bell, 
beat drum, burned incense, and raged like maniacs driving off evil spirits!’ The dress 
of the Siberian mediums or shdmdns described by Girchino was for the men on each 
shoulder two pointed iron horns, with iron rings, & saw-toothed plate of iron, and hanging 
Chinese locks. Tho women's dress was tasellod with iron dises and a rusty iron lock hung from a 
braid of hair." When the Roumanian of South-East Austria hears the first thunder of the scAson, 
he knocks his head with a piece of iron andis free from headaches for the reat of the year?” In 
Germany and in England, in the seventeonth century, during a thunderstorm, iron or 
steel was Inid on o beer barrel to keep the beer from turning sour.*! The Middle Age 
Germans held that o were-wolf could be turned into & man by crossing ita path with a 
knife, a sword, or a ploughshare,? the sense being that the sight of the iron scared the 
evil spirit out of the man who, without the inspiration of the evil spirit, fell back into 
the trae likeness of a man. The Arab's shout, ‘* Hadid, Hadid ( Tron, Iron), when -he 
Rees A spirit-ridden whirlwind, is oddly the same as the Scottish fisherman's shoat, “ Canla 
Airan,” if, as they are putting ont to fish,2) any of their number mentions an unlucky 
word, brags of his riches, of his wife's looks, or of his last take of fish, or takes God'snamein vain. 
In both cases the sense is that the ovil is tarned aside by naming or tonching the great scarer 
cold iron. The object of the Estonian castom of biting at cold iron before eating the first 
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bread of the new horvest™ seems to bo to drive out of the eater all evil before he 
partakes of what he considers sacramental or goaardian-honsed bread. In Cornwall, iron 
controls fiends,™ and the Welsh faery wife disappears if touched by iron. In Scotland, a 
piece of cold iron was laid close to a woman in child-bed to scare the faeries.*” 

With the added virtue of fire, iron becomes one of the great disease-scarers. Hindus 
use the actnal cautery with a red-hot irom with great success in curing rheumatism.™ 
The mere threat to brand an epileptic with a red-hot iron has so affected the patient that hia 
fits have never come back.” In North Africa, the sovran Arab remedy for nearly every 
disorder is burning with a red-hot iron.” In Scotland, lumps on a cow's udder are cured 
by rubbing them with water heated by o red-hot iron.™ 

Toole.— Again, by shaping it into a tool the guardian virtue of iron is enhanced. 
The knife was one of the earliest of Hindu medical agencies. According to the medical 
books the healer who knows mineral cures is like a god, he who knows the virtues of herbs 
and roots is like a man, he who uses the kmfe and fire is like un evil spirit or Asur, 
he who knows charms and prayers is like a prophet.” In West Multén, when a Musalmin, 
Jatt, or Bildch boy is born, » knife is struck in the ground, close to the mother’s head, 
to keep off evil spirita or jinns™ The Arab belief, that the whirlwind is a devil who fears 
iron, is wideapread in Europe. The Briton peasant throws his knife and fork at the devil 
who lifts up the hay in a whirlwind; the German peasant throws his knife or his hat at 
the witeh in the whirlwind.™ In Barbary, among the Moors in the seventeenth century, a 
black-handled knife tied to the end of s spar drove away the water apont.4 The seventeenth 
century Italians had the same practice with the addition that crosses were made in the air 
with the black-handled knife, and at every cross the point of the knife was stuck into the side 
of the ship.* That the whirlwater like the whirlwind was considered a spirit, a passage in 
Thevenot's Travels (A. D, 1687)" shewa: “ The sailor with a black-handled knife cut the air 
toward the spirit or water-spout as if he would cutit.” The signof the cross would add 
scaring power, and, as among the Romans, in the Italian mind, defigera or to fix down the 
point of the knife in the ship's side would be to lay or house the spirit, The Mediterranean 
practice throws light on the becalmed Scottish sailor's cure when whistling for a wind fails, 
namely, driving the point of a knife into the main mast. The calm is o fiend which stifles 
the breeze, it is housed in the knifeand imprisoned in the mast, and the fair wind is free to 
blow. So among Persians, if a man shoots badly or is unlucky in sport, he murmurs some 
texts or charms over a knife and drives the knife into the ground and his Inck changes.” Here 
the illduck clings to the knife and is buried. The object of the Persian sportsman and of 
the Scottish sailor seems the same, to get rid of some influence which prevents the kindly 
intention of the guardian acting. In England, the best way to staunch blood was to lay o 
knife on the wound.” That in English nursery beliefs a knife scares or honses evil influences 
is shewn by Herrick (A. D. 1650). 

™ Let the superstitious wife 

Noar the child's heart lay « knife, 

Point be op and haft be down 

While she gossipe in the town ; 

This mongst other mystic charms 

Keeps the sleeping child from harma,” 

For the searing power of the sword, the home of a greater and more honoured guardian 
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than the knife-spirit, a few examples may be added to those given in the former note, A 
recently found encyclopedia of 13th century Syrian magic is called the Sword of Moses.“ In 
the sword of the Cambodian fire-king lives a ydn or spirit who guards it and works wonders 

with it. In the Celebes, when a captured soul is being brought back to ite owner, the priest 

who carries the soul ina cloth is followed by a man brandishing sword to keep other souls from 
an attempted rescuer, Gujarit Hindus set alight and a sword beside the basket in which they 
grow the lucky grain seedlings which are used at the Dusahra (September-October) festival. 
To scare evil spirits and infection the Japanese bride takes to her hoshand's house a small sabre 
in & white sheath. The Irish mother pats the first meat into ber babe'’s mouth oo the point 
of a sword. Fire, sword and the blood-red banner are the three chief emblems borne by the 
Booth (Salvation) Armies in their campaigns against evil spirits.’ Shears like the sword have 
a guardian influence. In Fowla, one of the Orkney Islands, a sick cow is cured by shaking over 
her back white money, a razor and a pair of shears. So Herrick, in his Charm for the Stable :® 

* Hang ap hooks and sheara to scare 
This observed the manes shall be 
Of your horses all knot free," 

In Germany, apoplery can be charmed by laying a hatchet on the threshold. In the 
Bengal Sonthals, a sickle is laid under the pillow of a bewitched patient, because no witch 
can come near an iron sickle."! A coal-rake, combining the virtues of coal and iron, is used in 
Yorkshire (1887) to keep off night-mare.™ A still stronger virtne lives in plough-irons. In 
Scotland (A. D. 1597), madness waa cured by touching the patient with plough-irons and 
barying them between two laird's lands.™ In Ireland, if milk is bewitched and the churn yields 
no better, an iron plough-coulter is pat in the fire and the spell is broken. 


Nails. — Perhaps from its use as a layer or fixer, special spirit-roling or guardian virtue 
attaches to the nail. To guard a Gujarit Hindu against a second spirit-attack a nail is driven 
into the ground at each corner of the house and also into the threshold and into the door-post.™ 
When a Gujarit exorcist enters « patient's house he drives a nail into the threshold, and leaps 
over the sick man or drinks water which has been waved round the sick man's head. Or he 
ties a thread and sprinkles water round the house, drives a nail into the threshold, and entices 
or bullies the spirit into a copper coin.? The sense seems to be —the nail in the threshold 
frightens, and the thread and water ‘rings prevent, any fresh spirit entering the house, and the 
spirit in the possessed pnases into and is prisoned either in the copper-coin or in the scape-goat 
mediam, when he leaps over the sick or when he drinks the water into which some of the spirit 
has passed. When a Gujarat exorcist has driven a haunting spirit into s lemon and the lemon 
18 buried at the village border, a charmed two-inch long iron nail isdriven at each corner of the 
cairn of stones that are piled over the lemon. When a Gujarit exorcist wishes to secure a 
familiar, that is, a serf or slave-spirit, like Aladdin's slave or familiar of the lamp, he goes to a 
burying ground, unearths a corpse, makes a circle round the corpse, and outside of tho circle 
drops charmed adad (Phaseolus muago) beans scatters halves of lemons smeared with red lead, 
and drives nails into the ground. The beans the lemonaand the nailastrengthen the defence of 
the magic circle against any spirits who gather to prevent the taking into slavery of the corpse- 
spirit, #0 that the magician may undisturbed perform the rites which bring into himself or at least 
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into his power the spirit in the corpse, To guard a Gujarit lying-in woman from spirit-attacks 
a nail is driven into the floor of the room. When the Pirsis prepare to lay the foundations of 
a Tower of Silence, to peg down the place-spirits, they drive into the site a number of long 
nails. Similarly, evil influences are nailed down by the Parsl-Hindu driving of a silver nail 
into the keel of a vessel on the launch-day, So the Etruscan goddess Athrapa (or Atropos) is 
shewn with « nail and a hammer about to nail down the death, that is, the spirit of Meleager," 
The Tarquins introduced into Rome the Etruscan yearly nailing.* It was the Roman belief 
that, by driving. a nail into the temple of Janus, the Dictator stayed pestilence.” In Rome, a 
nail was driven into the spot when the man struck by the sacred or spirit cansed disease of 
epilepsy fell. According to Pliny scratching with a nail cured disease,“ as the Middle-Age 
out of her, apparently through the topof ber head, by scratching her “ above the breath,” that is, 
on her brow withanirou nail, So alsothe Roman broke the witch's spell by shouting “ Desige,"“ 
with the sense of Nail her down,” Nails have been found in Greek tombs, apparently to keep 
vampires from the dead. The virtue of a nail was increased if it was taken from a shipwrecked 
vessel or from s cross where some one had hung, apparently with the sense that the spirit 
of the shipwrecked or of the crucified had gone into the nail and added to its virtue. 
So Lucian (A. D. 150) makes one of bis characters, Querates, boast that he is so sccustomed 
to meet thousands of devils ranging about that he had to come to take no notice of them, 
more especially since one Abraham had given hima ring made out of the nails of a cross 
and taught him the charm made out of many names.” In Germany, gouty people wear 
on the ring finger of the right hand an iron ring made of nals on which people have hanged 
themselves.’ In Middle-Age Europe, women wore nails from orse-shoes as love charms.” In 
eighteenth century France, naila were driven into walls to cure toothache,” In North-Enat 
Scotland, an iron nail is carried to throw at scat,” and after a death a nail ora knitting needle 
ia stuck into all the meal, butter, cheese, leah and whisky that are in tre house, to prevent 
Death passing into them.™ The well-known nuil-embossed and pence plated tree-trunk in 
the Cathedral Square at Vienna. the prison or scape of the sickness and ill-luck of generations,” 
has its fellow in the oak at Loch Maree in North-West Scot'and, into whose trunk are driveu 
nails, holdfast buttons, holdfast buckles, pennies, and half-pennies, some fresh, some deep 
embedded in the trank,7* Among the Tibetans, a talisman, consisting of a demon head with 
two side and one under triangle, is known as phurbon or the nail. If s demon has got into 
a house the owner turns the nail point from side to side and passes through all the rooms to 
drive ont the visitor.” ~ 
Key. — Another combination of the virtue of iron with the virtne of a tool is the key. 
Among Bengal Hindus, mourners wear iron or iron keys.™? In Ruasia,a key is held in the hand 
to stop bleeding,” and in Scotland and Staffordshire, a key laid on the neck or put down the 
back stops bleeding at the nose. In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, secreta were 
brought to light by turning o key.*' In 1701, in Scotland, Margaret Sanders was accused of 
laying a key under a sick man’s pillow tocurehim.™ The Roman and the Norseman bride was 
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presented with keys at the wedding.” In A. D, 600 Gregory tno Great went to Childebert 
king of the Franke, a golden key to be worn round the king’s neck to guard him from eval. 
Its guardian power was the probable roct-reason why the key was chosen to adorn the gods 
Mithris™ and Janus, the goddesses Cybele™ ond Ceres, the Jewish bigh priest,” and the 
Christian Pope. Its power of shutting and opening continues the key as a symbol of suthority 
after the belief in its guardian virtue has passed. The same double power makes the key an 
emblem of learning and eloquence in Asiatic literature, and of silence among freemasons.** 
Horse-shoe. — The piece of iron, the belief in whose guardian virtue is strongest and widest 
spread, is the horse-sboe. The horse-shoe, to the virtue of iron and of a lucky shape, adds the close 
association with a guardian part of a guardian animal. The Inckiness of the horse-shoe form, 
as shewn in its popularity in Buddhist buildings and in rade stone monuments at § | ze 
and Avebury,” probably is partly owing to its adoption ameng phallic shapes.” That the hoof 
is in iteelf a scarer is shewn by the practice of burning hoof-parings to raise people out of 
swoons and by the belief in West Kent that agae is cured by drinking the dissolved inside of 
of a horse's hoof™ In the Indian Mabarram, or Musalmin Carnival, one of the chief performers 
is the half-dazed man who rons carrying Lord Horse-shoe or Na'l-Sahib, who, for several days 
before, has been worshipped with lights and incense Aubrey, in 1680, notices the Londan 
practice of nailing horse-shoes to the threshold.™ In 1800, Scottish cows, tuffering from the 
sudden cramp known as elf-shot, were cured by passing a horse-shoe thrice under the stomach 
and over the back.“ ‘The belief is common to sailora in Scotland, in the west of England, 
in Roumania, in North Germany, and in America, thata horse-shoe, or even a nail driven into 
the deck, keeps off lightning.™ In 1920, English sailors insisted that a horse-shoe should be nailed 
to the mainmast to keep off the evil one.” So also, in England, about the same time, if milk 
would not churn, country wenches dropped into the milk a heated horse-ahoe to destroy the 
charm.” In Ireland, o horse-shoe ought to be nailed over the stable door to keep ont the good 
people, that is, the faeries; otherwise your horses will be faery-ridden.™ Jn Suffolk and 
Worcester, the practice remains of fastening « horse-shoe over a door to keep out a witch, or to a 
bedstead to keep off evil spirits”. An asa's shoe used in England (1770) to have the same 
restraining power over witches as a horse-shoe.!% Jn Scotland, the shoes were twisted off an ass’a 
feet before she foaled,’ perhaps from the fear that the scaring power of the shoes would prevent 
the spirit coming into the unborn foal. 
This introduces a curious point with regard to iron, namely, that ite power is so great 
at, besides evil spirits, it soaras Spirits and influences that aro harmless or even 
Buardian. The Gold Coast Negroes remove all metal from their bodies when they go to 
consult their guardian? Wo iron may touch the body of the king of Corea, When iron 
was brought into the grove of the Bona Dea or Ops near Rome, the Fratres Arvales lind to 
offer a sacrifice.‘ So iron tools are ansafe apparently because they are apt to scare the 
guardian influence. Medea ont herbs with a brass hook, and the Druids severed the mistletoe 
with « golden knife! The Jews cut the baleam tree with a stone : the tree quaked as with fear 
if an iron knife was brought. The Jowish circumcision knife was of stone, and the Nazarenes, 
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who were set apart as spirit-homes, would not let iron come near them,’ The Roman Sabine 
priest was shaved by bronze, not by iron.* Among the Germans and Scottish, the need fire 
makers were careful to have no iron with them.* The hammer that made the clavie or fire-wheel 
of North-East Scotiand must be of stone. The Code of Changéz Khan (A. D, 1250) made it 
penal to touch fire with» knife.'!®° In China and in the Malay Peninsula, no iron tools, leather, 
or umbrellas may be brought into a mine for fear of annoying the spirits"! At Christmas time 
the smiths in the Isle of Man will not light a fire to temper iron."? In Durbam (1976), the first 
cake taken from the oven must be broken not cut. In Kent (1856), no hot-cross bun may 
be touched with a knife.4 The gift of » knife is unlucky in Scotland, lest it may cut friendship, 
A gift of needles according to a Venetian proverb loses friendship, unless the giver and taker 
each pricka the other's finger") So the reason given for the Mongol role against touching 
fire with » knife or an axe was the fear that the fire might be beheaded,!* and the Germans 
say: — “Don’t set a knife edge up. It will cut the face of Godand the Angels."!” All of these 
are meaning-raising attempts to explain ihe strange carly experience that the scaring power 
of iron is so great that it scares even the guardinn. Two other examples of the guardian- 
scaring power ofiron may be cited — in house or temple building and in Christian martyrdoms, 
Tho Raja of Vijayanagar in South-East India would not allow iron to be used in any building. 
The use of iron bronght small-poz and epidemics," that is, the iron scared the guardian and 
evil influences wore unchecked. So Moses, when he built the altar, anffered no metal tools to 
pass on it as iron polluted the altar,” apparently because the metal drove away the guardian and 
evil inflaonces came in and defiled the altar. So when Solomon built the temple (B,C. 1001) no 
sound of iron was heard, When Judas Macabeus (B. C. 260) renewed the temple he built 
the altar of stones untouched by iron tools, and again when (B.C. 30) Herod bailt a new 
temple, no iron tools touched the altar stones. This Jewish belief in the guardian-scaring 
power of iron seems to explain how certain of the early Christian martrys, whom neither fire, 
water nor wild beasts could harm, were in the end slair by the sword. So St. Agnes was 
saved from death by burning in oil, only to die by the eword ~ at Brescia, Sta. Faustino and 
Gionita (A.D. 119) were spared by beasts only to be beheaded ;? St. Christina (A. D. 295), 
after escaping many forms of death, was shot by arrows ;** St. Janunrius, the patron saint of 
Naples, after being saved from wild beasts and fire, was beheaded ;** St. Katharine survived 
the breaking on the wheel and Sts. Cyprian and Justina of Antioch (A. D. 304) the caldron 
of boiling piteh only to be slain by the sword.** 

Gold, — The virtue of gold as a scarer and healer is little less important than the virtae 
of iron. According to Manu. before its navel cord is cut, the Hindu male infant should be 
fed with honey and butter from a golden spoon 3 ©The Badagas, or husbandmen of the Nilgiri 
hills, place gold in the corpse's mouth.” They say the gold ie to pay the heavenly gate-keeper, 
but the root-aim is either to keep the spirit of the dead from going out or to prevent outside 
spirits from coming in. The Ashantis of West Africa scare evil spirits by throwing gold dpst 
and ground food into the air™ The Chibchis of Cemtral. Africa hang gold plates at the 
entrance to their palaces. The Finns placed gold, silver and precious stones near their idol 
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Youmala." The people of Peru buried gold in front of a tree which gave oracles.% In Egypt, 

on the seventh day after.a birth, Moslim women place a handkerchief and a gold coin near the 

child.” The dishes are decked with gold-leaf at a Japau-feast. On high days, the bills, 
legs and claws of the birds served are gilt.4 A seven-branched gulden candlestick stood in 

Moses’ tabernacle, aod golden lamps hang in Christian. Churches.” Marcus Aurelius 

(A. D. 200) notes that a gold ring marked with letters cured pain in the side,*? That the 

Venetian practice of throwing a ring into the. sea was not to wed the sea, but to scare storms, 

is shewn by the Provence practice of throwing a gold ring into the water and repeating verses. 
to charm the water king.™, In touching for the king's evil the English kings put a gold piece 

tied with a ribbon round the child's neck. In some cases the disease returned if the gold 

piece was lost.” In Northampton, a gold coin used te be put outside of the door on New 

Year's. eve, and be taken in when the bells began to.ring.” The sense seams to be 

' the gold kept off evil intruders till the clash of the bells scared them. Potable gold was the 
famous Paracelsus’ (A. D. 1500) elixir of life. Gold in physig says the poet Chaucer (A. D. 
1400) is a cordial.“ Fine gold and some pearls were put into an old English stew taken to cure 
consumption.“ Both in England and in Ireland, to rub the eye thrice with a wedding ring 

cared the inflammation of the eyelid known as a stye in the eye, 

Sidver and Copper. — Of the healing power of silver the practice may be noted of the 
use in Worcestershire of a sacrament shilling made into., rimg. te keep: away evil spirits 
and cure fits. In 1850, almost every man in Hartlepool, who was anubject to fits, wore a 
sacrament ring.” In the North-West Provinces of India, the sick are cured by passing 
copper. coins over their heads and giving the coins toa Brahma.“ In Gujarft, copper toe 
rings cure kidney disease and an iron anklet keeps off guinea worm. In 1640,-in England, 
metal seals were found sewn into the clothes of old soldiers to keep off wounds,“ 

Mirror. — The people of the Andaman Islands regard their reflections as their souls. The 
Tulas will not look into a dark pool becanse a beast lives in the pool and takes away their reflec- 
tions.” Aa the home of reflections or shadows the mirror isa great spirit haunt, In Gujarit, 
the ill-lack of an unlucky day may be avoided by looking into a-mirror or by: eating grains of 
rice or barley." The sense seems to be that somo of the spirits, whose uncontrolled-activity 
makes the day unlucky, go into the person, and he is freed from them either by eating rice or 
barley which scares the spirits, or by looking into a mirror into which’ thé spirits poss. The 
polished bronze mirrors for which Etruria was famons (B.C. 600) were laid in graves, either 
to house the spirit of the dead should it leave the corpse, or to prevent vampire or other grave 
spirits passing into the- body.” In Anjar, in Eachh, in a temple of Mother Bahuchara, the 
object of worship is a mirror into which the pious visitor looks and gains his wish. The 
sense is that the evil spirit or bad.lnck in the looker passes into the mirror and is imprisoned 
init. The Sati, whom in A. D. 1623 the-travellex De la Valle saw-on her way to the pyre in 
[keri in Kanara, carried a mirror in one hand anda lemon in the other,™ She kept.looking into 
the mirror, Asshe was-ina position-of high honour spirits erowded:to enter into her, The 
lemon was to keep off the spirits.. The constant. looking into the mirror was to.pass into the 
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mistox any ail eatedt which might ivies da hor, Tushar Bol ocho so weakus ak 
cocoanut in her right hand and a knife and mirror in her left.4 The object in this case ia the 
same aa in the last. Among American Indians, during the Elk Mysteries, the performers wore 
pieces of mirror.™ In the Elensian mysteries and in processions in bonour of Bacchus ao 
mirror waa carried’ A mirror is considered an emblem of the soul in Japan and a deity 
in the Arabian Nights Many English regard a'mirror with reverence. The breaking of a 
mirror is unlacky.” In Spain, fragments of mirror were formerly worn to keep off evil spirits,” 
The Croatian peasant, doubtless originally with thesame object, wears little mirrors fastened to 
her neck.“! The use of the mirror necklace, like the use of theearly skull or later precious atone 
necklace, is to house or scare evil inflaonces. According to an English saying no child ‘should be 
allowed to look into a mirror till he is o- year old,™ since the life or soul of the child ia not 
yet firmly fixed in the child, and might pass from the child's body into the mirror. Similarly, 
mirrors in a sick room should be covered, since in sickness the soul is specially apt to leave the 
body.@ And mirror should be covered in a room where a corpse is-lying, lest the dead 
should pass into the mirror and haunt the house,“ For seven days, after s Jewish funeral, all 
mirrors are covered. That. the object. ia-to prevent the dead haunting the mirror is in 
agreement with the Jewish rale against women and: priests attending funerals. 

Oil. —Is a medicine. Oil heals wounds; and, rubbed over the body, relieves cramps, 
acizures, and weariness. il is also both food and drink: it iso giver of light anda giver of 
heat, For all these reasons fow spirit-scarers are either so powerful or so popular as oil. 

The hosling virtue of oil is recognised by Hindu physicians, who hold that anointing the 
head, cars and feet prevents.cramp snd headache, and increases happiness, sleep, life, strength 
and good fortane. Sesamum seed and sesamam oil are a specific for keeping off-evil spirits.™ 
Iu Western India, before their wedding, the Hinds bride and bridegroom are generally rubbed 
with oil and turmeric. Among the Dekhan Chitpivans, if a woman suffers greatly in child- 
birth, oil, in which ddrva or bent grass (Cywoden dactylon) has been dipped and over which charms 
have been said, is given her to drink and is rubbed over her body. The Chitpdvan boy, before 
the thread-girding is rabbed with oil and sweet scents.” The Pihidis, a class- of Poona 
Marith’ husbandmen, call the washerman to sprinkle the bridegroom with oil.™ The Raddis, 
a Telnga class in Poons, anoint the bride and bridegroom with sweet oil.7! The 
Baris, a class of Poona husbandmen, on the tenth.-dey after a death, dip a flower in 
clarified batter and draw it from the shoulder to the elbow of the men who carried the bier. 
They call this ceremony, kAdndé wlarné, or shoulder-tessening, that is, apparently, the removal 
of the oncleanliness, that is, of the unclean spirit which entered into the bearers’ shoulders 
whon they were carrying the bier.” The Kirads, a middle class Upper Indian easte in Poona, 
at their marriages, anoint the bride and bridegroem from head to foot.” Among the Uchliis 
or pick-pockets of Poona, for five days after child-birth, the midwife rubs the mother and child 
with tarmeric, oil and cocos kernel.”* Among Eoikan Mardthis the opening om the crown of the 
head of # new-born babe is kept soaked with oil till the covoring hardens. Shilipur Kiémtis 
rab the corpse's head with butter, and Shilipur Mudliirs anoint the dead body.” Among 
Bijapur Bédars the new-bdérn child is rubbed with oil for five Gaze after birth.” When a Pirsi 
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child is five months old, children are called and feasted, and have their heads rubbed with 
jessamine oil. The Dhirwir Midbava Brahmays anoint their bodies on New Year's Day.7" 
Among the Khindésh Bhils, and also among the Bhojs or fishermen of Poona, on the third 
day after a death, one of the women of the mourning household rubs the shoulders of the . 
pall-bearers with oil, milk and cowdung.” Among Gujarit Brihmags and Vans, mourners 
are anointed on the seventh day afters death, And a week later, from the house of mourning, 
oilis sent to relations, who use no oil till the mourners’ oil is received. Anong the Kars or 
Muisis of Western Bengal, the exorcist drives out apirita by gently anointing the 
patient with butter"? In Ceylon, a possessed man is cured by having his hair knotted and 
cocoanut oil smeared over his head, brow, temples, breast and nails. Jn Gujarat, when an 
upper class Hindu child has small-pox, the mother does not dress or oil her hair, The reason 
seems to be that Sayid Kika, by whom the child is possessed, if mainly a fiend whom the scent 
of oil will annoy andenrage. The reason why a Brahmag may not look at his wife when she 
is oiling her hair is perhaps the risk that the evil spirit scared by the oil may go into the 
looker. So, to prevent spirits entering by their newly washed hair, Brahmag women oil their 
hair before washing it in water. Among the ingredients in Horrick’s charm-song to affright 
and drive away the evil sprite are salt, sacred spittle and a little oil. The Oriois and the His 
and Mundas of South-West Bengal anoint the dead.” The Moria Gonds anoint the bride and 
bridegroom."* At an Indian Musalmin wedding, oil jars are passed over the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom, and an arrow is dipped in oil and with its point the bride's knees, 
shoulders, temples, hair and brow are anointed.®5 Before a caste feast, the Nagar Bribmans of 
Gojarit, dip their right finger-tips in oil and mark their brows. At Hindu visita sweet-scented 
oil or ‘afar is rubbed on the face and clothes of the parting guest.“ In Malabar (A. D. 1506), 
warm oil applied three times aday cured wounds? Oil is poured by Hindus over Hanuman or 
Maruti, over Sani or Saturn, and over the two Nodes, Kétuand Rabu. Oil mixed with red lead is 
still more widely used in marking worshipful stonesand images. Onhigh festivals, when apper 
class Hindu: apply scented oils to their own heads, they also pour some of the same oil over the 
heads of their household gods.™ In the crowning of Bivaji (A. D. 1674) the first of the 
sacred sprinklings or aéhisék was the dropping through a dish drilled with holes of clarified 
batter over the seated Riji.** The Red Indians bathe and anoint themselves with cedar oil 
before praying to the Sun.#a 

That its light-giving quality is oneelement in the worshipfulness of oil appears from the 
address in the Hindn midday sandhya or prayer to butter :—“ You are the light, by you everything 
burns." The Babylonian Beel-samen was the God of Oil. The body of the Babylonian Belug 
was kept floating in oil. According to the ancient Persians the departed in heaven live on 
oil. The ancient Ethiopians delighted in anointing the head, so that the oil ran down and made 
theirshouldera shine.” The ancient Egyptions anointed guests, mummies, and the statues of 
the gods. The anointing was one of the chief ceremonies at the king's crowning.™ At 
Egyptian parties, every guest's head-dress was bound with a chaplet of flowers, and ointment 
was put on the top of the wig asifit had been hair. The Jews anointed the table and vessela 
the candlesticks, the altar of incense, and the altar of burnt offerings with sacred ointment, 
They also anointed their hair and beards, and on festive days they anointed their bodies, espe- 
cially the head and feet. Further, they anointed their dying, their dead, their kings, their high 
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priests, and their guests.” Through the ceremonial anointing the guardian Jah or Jehovah 
passed into the Hebrew king. Even at his own request it was sacrilege to kill Sanl.™ Jacob 
oiled the holy dream-pillar, and the Jews bronght oil as a sin-offering.™ At Delphi, the stone 
which Chronos swallowed instead of Zeus, was anointed daily with oil!” About 1820, the 
Antiquarian Museum at Newcastle received the Irish Stone, an oiled and shining stone that 
kept away vermin.! ane early Christiana, when a new church was dedicated, anointed the 
altar? Formerly, in England, the gods were anointed asa reward. Ifa straw figare brought 
good lack oF Wear skckatea: if bad, it was knocked to pieces.* In Scotland, to prevent 
cattle being bewitched, some drops of an Easter candle were dropped on their heads4 In 
North Africa, when overfatigued with desert travelling, the rubbing of a little oil or fat on the 
back, loins and neck, is the greatest comfort.’ In seventeenth ceatury Scotland, oil was 
one of the most widely used remedies." At the close of the mysteries of Adonis the priest 
anointed the mouths of the initiated.’ The ancient Negroes of the Upper Nile (B.C, 1500} 
worked grease and oil into their Lair The people of Dahomey please the godders Legba hy 
unctions of palm oil.” Tityan, the guardian badge of the Siberian Ostjak, has its lips smeared 
with train oil or blood.” The Western Australians cover themselves with grease and ochre 
to keep off flies." The Newfoundland Indians (1811) had their faces lacquered with oil 
and red ochre or red earth? The Melanesian Mincopies rob themselves with tartle 
oil to keep off insects.8 The South Africans are fond of rubbing the body with oil and 
butter. In Morocco, boiling oil is used to stop bleeding,” and olive oil is considered o cure 
for typhus fevor.!* In Ceylon, an order in Vishpu's name to bind the demon Riri is breathed 
over oil, The charmed oil is sprinkled over the sick, and he is at once well, In Ceylon, 

headaches are cured by stirring with iron a mixture of cocoanut, ginjelly, cohomba, mi, and 
castor oil, and mattering a charm." The Zola medium brings on a trance by fasting, inhaling 
the amoke of herbs and drinking strange oils." The Fuegians of South America cure diseases 
by rubbing the patient with oil.!* The Hottentot going to fight a lion is oiled and sprinkled 
with sweet smelling buchw to encourage him.” This Hottentot oiling is perhar= with the 
object of making the champion wound proof, since, among the Hindu Saktls, a man becomes 
wound proof, if, while muttering a charm, he smears a weapon with resin, marking nut, and 
cletoria oil, 

The freemasons have adopted the Hebrew saying: “ Wine gladdens the heart, oil makes 
the face to shine, bread strengthens the heart, and scares evil spirite."“ With this view of oil 
as a cheerer and gladdener compare Spencer's description of October™ ;— 

“ His head was full of joyous oil whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolic and ao full of Inst.” 
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And Herrick — 
“ When the rose reigns and locka with ointments shine, 

Vitixilonitti, king of Mexico, was anointed with the same divine ointment as the statues of 
the gods.” The Greeks offered oil to Pluto instead of wine®* In consecrating statues, the Greeks 
anointed them.*7 The Greeks made great use of oil ag a medicine. iling after s hot bath pre- 
vented achill.¥ Rabbing and oiling was the basis of the School of Physic which was founded by 
Prodicns.™ Oiling was a remedy for strains, swellings and women's diseases.” The Greeks 
bathed and anointed before a meal and after a long journey. In their games the Greeks had 
their joints rubbed, fomented and suppled with oil, whereby all strains were prevented,” 
Greek feasters oiled the breast, asthe heart, like the brain, was refreshed by oil. Greek drinkers 
anointed their heads: oil kept the brain cool and prevented fever24 When the Roman bride 
entered the bridegroom's house, she strack the door cheek with swine’s grease. The ancient 
Greeks had probably a similar practice, since, in modern Greece, the bridegroom's door ia 
anointed with awine and wolf's fat. Both the Romans and Grecks anointed their dead. And 
the Greeks washed the bones of the dead and anointed them with oil.7 

Even more than Jews, Greeks or Egyptians, the early Christians gave oil the position of a holy 
and miraculoushealer. The use of oilasa miraculous healer had the support both of the example 
and of the direction of the Apostles. As late as A.D. 742, Pope Boniface advised hia people to 
kéep off fevers and other diseases, not by binding charms, bat by unction.? Besides by the 
etample of the Apostles, the early Christiana, as worshippers of the Anointed, natarally believed 
in the special sanctity of oil, The sanctity of the Chrism, or holy unguent of oil and myrrh, was 
increased by the sameness of ite monogram 3X, that is the Greek Ch and R, with tho 
monogram of the name Christ, the famons finial added to the Roman standard about A. D. 320 
by Constantine the Great. The rapture of Christian enthusiasm is described as an unction. 
The face of the martyr shone as with oil! This general worship of oil gave rise to several 
varietios of sacred unguent. At first the Oil of the Cross was supposed to be oil from a vessel 
that had lain on the cross, Later (A. D, 679) Cross Oil was held to be a special oil which, like 
resin, oosed from the wood of the eross, This Cross Oil had notable power overevil spirits, Tt 
cured the sick, it ‘scared all the evil spirits from a devil-haunted bill, it prevented miscarriage, 
it healed a demoniac. These miraculous powers were (A. D. 641) equally inherent in oil set in 
veasels in the places hallowed by the birth, death, burial and resurrection of the Anointed. Oil 
taken from lamps that burned in holy places wns also healing. The martyrs yielded healing 
oil from their relica, their tombs, their images, and the lamps at their shrines. The spirit 
power of the oil from the seat where St. Peter first sat was famous.4? In A. D, 423 


, an evil 
spirit was prevented shooting Theoderet of Cyprus because he saw that the Lamb was guarded 
by bands of martyrs. These martyr bands were rows of vessels containing martyrs’ of!,43 


Among its other miraculons powers, sacred oi! had apparently the virtue of preventing excess 
in drinking causing drunkenness.“ jl in a lamp at the tomb of Nicetina in Lyons restored 
sight and withered limbs, and drove ont devils: oil burnt at St. Servins’ tomb cured 
epilepsy: St. Genevieve's oil cured blindness, According to St. Chrysostom (A. D. 398) oil 
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from church lamps dispelled diseases. Church lamp oil healed monks and laymen barassed with 
evil spirits.“ 

It was natural that the Church, the object of whose rites and ritnal was to scare 
evil, should enlist into its service so powerfal an ally as oil. To the inherent virtue of oil the 
Oil of Chrism had the added virtue of balsam and of being breathed upon by the Bishop, signed 
with the cross, and blessed.# Before the doys of infant Baptism the first Christian 
rites administered were to the catechumens in preparation for Baptism. The object 
of the anointing of the catechumen is clearly stated to be to drive out of him thie 
in-dwelling spirit of evil who is threatened, abused and ordered to depart.” In early 
Christian times, in North Africa, the oil used in Baptism, was hallowed at the altar.“ 
After Baptiam the baptised was anointed with myrrh or scented oil with the prayer: “ Grunt 
that this unguent may so effectually work in him that the sweet savour of Thy Anointed may 
abide in him fixed and firm.” In Baptism, besides the sealing with oil of the person bap- 
tised, in Western Furope, the water in the font was blessed or exorcised by a cross of oil poured 
onitsgurface. And the Manicheansand othor Persian Christians were baptised, not with water, 
but with oil." Confirmation was specially the Sacrament of oil.*7 Candidates were also 
anointed with oil as a consecration for the priesthood.“ When a heretic returned to the 
Christian faith, his eyes were anointed with the holy ongwent called mero.™ The Lyrian 
Christians mixed oil with the sacramental bread.™ Holy oil, blessed by the Bishop or Deacon, 
was applied to the sick in the form of a cross with this prayer: “Lord of Hosts, giver of vil 
that cheers the face, give this oil virtue imparting health, expelling diseases, putting devils to 
flight, scattering evil designs.""* Immediately before burial the early Christian body had oil 
poured over it, or the breast was anointed with the Chrism.’ Even after burial precautions 
were taken to keep evil from trespassing in what had been the temple of the Holy Spirit. In 
Roman-British tombs, smal! bottles have been found which were formerly supposed to be tear 
bottles, but are now believed to have held ynguents.™ The benefits of anointing were not 
confined to men and women. Altars, the tombs of martyrs, the columns and balusters of 
churches, and church bells, were all anointed, In these anointings the oil was generally mizeil 
with myrrh. It waa applied by dipping the thumb into the ointment and with the end of the 
thumb marking the sign of the cross on the object to be anointed.” 

Moat Christian charches still accept and employ the virtues of oil. Every Russian church Ins 
asmall bag of relics called anfimius anointed with oil, without which no charch can be used.” On 
Maundy Thuraday, that is, on the day before Good Friday, the Pope blesses three oils, one to be 
used in Baptism, one to be ased in Confirmation and in conaecrating Church vessels and blessing 
bells, and one to be used in Extreme Unction, that is, in anointing the dying. The Italians are 
(1874) more afraid of spilling oil than of spilling salt. The Rossian church has an oil specially 
consecrated by the Metropolitan. Persian Armenians get meron or holy oil from rose-leaves, pray- 
ing round the leaves as they ferment ina vat. This holy oil is used at baptism, in cleaning the 
cross, in a house for luck, and to cleanse a dish licked by a dog."* The Christian Abyssinians 
(A. D. 1814) have a holy oil which they call meurion.7 At the churching or purification of women 
in the Ethiopian church, the mother and child have their brows anointed with holy oil. In the 
Abyssinian church, the holy oil meurion is used in Baptism. In 1814, the traveller Salt was pre- 
sent when a convert from slim had each of his joints oiled ninety-six times. Hunyarian gypsies 
baptise their children by rubbing them with oil and holding them near a fire.” The Kussian 
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Baptism is sackaaly a double anointing : the first ae healing, and the second as the seal of 
the Spirit. In the second anointing, the priest dips a feather into a small bottle of boly oil 
specially prepared by the Metropolitan or Rossian Pontiff, and signa the child in the form of o 
cross on the brow, eyes, nostrils, ears, lips, breast, hands, sud feet, suying each time: “ The 
seal of the Holy Ghost." If an adult is baptised into the Russian church, he is anointed on the 
forehead, over the eyes, nostrils, lips, ears, breast, hands and feet or knees. At the Baptism of 
Clovis (A. D. 467-511) a white dove brought ointment or Chris in a vase from heaven.” 
Among Catholic Christians, in Baptism, the child is anointed on the breasts and between the 
shoulders.™ 

All European kings are anointed on the coronation day, Arecordimg to Mr. Jones, the 
anointing at the crowning of the kings seems to bave been brought to Europe from Egypt. But 
the practice is not more in agreement with the Egyptian than with Greek and Jewish ideas.” 
Unction from the first waa part of the Christian crowning. Charles the Great (A. D. 800) was 
anointed allover. In the Greek ritual, the king's head : according to the English practice the 
head, breast and arms ; and, according to the French seven parte of the body are anointed.7? At 
the Czar's crowning the Metropolitan dips s gold branch into the oil and anoints the emperor's 
forehead, eyelids, nostrils, ears, lips, and hands, both on the back and on the palm.” Oul 
from the statue of St. Coamo in Italy cures sickness if rubbed on the diseased part. In 
the Greek chorch, the sick are anointed with the enchelaion, or prayer-oil which seven priests 
have blessed. In Russia, the dying are anointed with oi! from a glass set on « littl heap or 
layer of wheat grains into which seven stick ends are dipped and, where possible, each stick is 
applied by a different priest.“ The Gnostics threw oil and water on the head of the dying 
to make them invisible to the powers of darkness.’ The dying Roman Catholic receives 
Extreme Unction, the anointing with holy oil. The Greek Church goes further, sprinkling on 
the dead either oil from a church lamp or incense ash from a thurible.™ 

(To be continued.) 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SENDU BIC, THE WHISTLING SPIRIT OF 
EKEANGEA AND EASHMIE. 

It is a common belief among the people that 
Bendf Bir’ is generally to be seen in the form of a 
Gaddi (hill shepherd) with a long beard and a kird 
long basket for carrying milk, gAf, Ac.) on his 


back. The spirit is also called Dariala from its | 


beard, and Kiréwala from the kird or long basket. 
The main shrine of Sendi Bir is at Basdli, in the 
territory of Jammin, and smaller ones are at 
Dhir, Bhangéri, and Gungthi, in the Kéngp’ 


District. Nearly all the Hindu cultivators have a | 


strong faith in this spirit, and at both harvests 


offer him kavdhi (i. ¢., halwa, eweetment). When- | 


ever a house, or a woman, or a man is declared by 
a jogi (locally, chéld or magic-man) to be possessed 
by Sanda Bir, such person will make offerings of 
hardhis,or a ram,or a be-goat, to the spirit in 
order to ward off illness, 


It in believed by cultivators generally that 


Béndot Bir steals corn, milk, ghf, £c., from others, 
to give to his special worshippers. The people 
also fear those who are supposed to have mastered 
the mantras or charms by which Séndé Bir can be 
made to come at call, and to go by command, to 
oppress their encmics. In some places Séndd Bir 
is supposed to burn down the houses, ete., of 
those with whom he is dissatisfied. In places 
where houses are liable to be burnt down suddenly, 
the people are much afraid of fagira coming to 
beg in the name of Séndd Bir; and if they say they 
belong to his shrine they are plentifully rewarded. 
that the police station there was burned down by 
this spirit. 

Séndd Bir w also supposed to cobabit with any 
female to whom any person who has mastered his 
charms may send him, the woman thinking that 
she is in a dream, 

Simpanc Boabraagt in P. N. and Q. 188%. 


aT Gonithi's Christian Antiqwities, p, 78. @ The Golden Manual, p, 671. 


® Jones’ Crowne, p. 288, 
 Joues’ Crowwe, p. 297. 


™ Smith's Christian Antiquities, pp. 453, 406, 457, 488. 
T! Moore's Oriental Fragments (1814), p. 144. 


% Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 628. ™ Mrs. Romancll’s Rites ond Customs of the Graco-Russian Cheech, p. 231, 
™ Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. iia» Op. cif, p. 1433. 
1 For a further note about Séndd or Sindhi Bir, see anfe, Vol. XI. p, 261, — Ep,] 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
BY THE LATE KARL FEIEDRICH BURKHARD, 
Translated and edited, with noles and additions, 
by @. A. Grierson, Ph.D, O.1.B. 1.0.8. 


(Continued from p. 35.) 
THE TRANSITIVE VERB. 


Active Voice. 
81. Two verbs are con, ed: — 
(a) A Primitive Verb. wp + shaun, to send. ; 
(4) A Derivative Verb, the Double Causal. wy le nidrondvun, to get killed. 
Verbal Stem or Eoot.** 


3 ada gligle wirando 
62. Infinitive, the act of sending (or getting killed. 

Mase, Nom. wae sdzun 34 yi miranévun 
Dat. ee sisanas er islijle widrandcanas 
Abl. disse siaana 4 5U jle mirandcans 
Gen, 205,75 sésanuk ei ,Ujle mérandeanul 
Fem. Nom. ox sésaii w3Ujle mérandoat 
Dat. Abl, S59 sfsoni 23,G;le mérandeuni 

83. Participlos. 

Present (Active). 


oti sizan, sonding. wly5,le mdrandvéa, getting killed. 


Perfect (Passive). 


Sg. m. wa wiz-minl,*' sent. as he st miren$emul,' got killed. 
f. gh32= etie-mute™ isle marandemte 
Pl. m. we 5 sis-mat ee56; ple mdrance*-mel! 
f. sip sfsa-mateg™ ag", jlo médranivemates 
Fature (Active). 
Sg: ™. waxes sézavun, about to send. wl mérandvacnn, about toyct killed. 
f. wales sizapuii™ wails mdrandrarun™ 
Pl. m. vies sdeavust w3 3h ,le méraniracuat 


ee ‘te we 
f. uy yon sizarunt™ #5 ghjyle mdrandvavunt 
m Tay aden of teusey is different from that of the original See note to § 85. 


hangea of the rook, see 153. } - 

Saar ohh nb demi nega Eee ta the termination of the fem. ag. than wgfa as given 
in § 37, [Or ailz'-mol’.] 
peceturee Oe neat sarnn, cons 2024 kare-maten]. 

w &, atuo T find that eR! and (pL) vuini more nearly reprevent the pronunciation thas the pit and vant given 


in § 2S 
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84. Noun of the Agent, 


Sz, m, aston fdzanrdl, a sender, 43g iy be miranéranvdl, one who gets (a 
son) killed 


f wrlaije ademnvdjenti aLIGle mérandvanvéjenite 
Pm. JT s353=  sdsanodti Ul yi Ute” mndrandrancdl 
f. dinls\jze soramedjeni din lyiylijle mérandoanvéjeni 
O39 abet © Ujle mérande-it 


[These are (1) The Imperative (Immediate); (2) The Present, Indefinite, and Future : 
(3) The Aorist; (4) The Optative; and (5) The Precative, — Taays.” 
66. Imperative Mood, 
Singular, 
a * f ! 
(2) j= aba as; sis-fa, send! sUyle  imdraniy ah isle mdranav-ia, ot 


* f os - .« , , # 
(3) wie" sisin jes adz-i-tan 34 jb0 marandvin wish le Wd rande-i-/an 
Plural, 
f/f f fe 
(2) sie sri jp phe-i-fow g95jle mérandvin gig tle mdrande-t-fan 


i _#. . foot 
(3) wi3~ ‘ebein jr séeiton — wylijle mérandvin eglisle sabcaidet-tes 
Indicative Mood, 
87. Present Indefinite, and Future.™ 
Singular i 


: * oF 
(1) S39 sfa-—a, I shall send, ete, By ple mdrande-a, T shall get killed, ete, 
if f 
(2) “js steak Gyles mérande-ak 
rm é 
(3) ja sés-4 8G be mirandy-i 
Piural. 
Ae iow fs 
(1) s32— sfz-ap apse midrandy-cy 
a * 
(2) ce a fo2-1 gyl y Waranay-te 


‘2 
(3) wis sdr-an 


oy on Blso ofjei is better than the wéjei! given in § 22 


* In the original, the authar follows the order of tenses usually met with in grammars of E 
commenting with the Presont Definite, the Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect, all of which are compound tenses 
and then dealing with the Aorist, Future, Indicative, aad with the Present and Perfect Optative The translator ‘sa 
taken the liberty of following the ysaal Indian custom of grouping the ‘eneos, Grat under the head of Simple Tensen 
and then under that of Compound Tenses, This bas necessitated slight deviations from the eels ; 

“ For the Personal Pronouns, seo § 47 (This tense | . 
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This tense™ is Activa in form, but is treated as if it were a Passive, Hence the Personal 
Pronoun (or subject) appears in the Instrumental case, and the Object becomes Subject, while 
the verb remains active in form. [Regarding the changes of radical vowels and consonants 
in the Aorist, see §§ 158 and ff.] 

(4) With the Personal Pronoun (or noun) (which ifthe verb was construed actively 
would be the subject) in the Instrumental, and the verb with the terminations 
of the Aorist given in § 36, ¢. 9,39 Ae me sis, 

(6) With the Personal Pronoun (or noun) in the Instrumental, and again repeated 
a8 & pronominal suffix at the end of the verb“ (see §§ 37, 47, 48, ¢. g., pip Ae 
me stire-mt, 

(¢) With the Personal Pronoun not given in the Instrumental, and only given as a 
suffix at the end of the verb, ¢. 9. #39 silsu-m. 

80. As regards the use of these three varicties, if the instrumental case is used, and the 
grammatical subject is not expres-ed, the suffix is usually omitted (variety a): but if the 
pronoun (or noun) in the instrumental is to be supplied from an instrumental in a preceding 
sentence, or is to be understood from a nominative in a preceding sentence in which, owing to 
the use of an intransitive verb, a nominative has to be used as the subject of the verb and not 
an instrumental, I find that the form with the suffix is invariably used. Thus, uw) dapun, 

as #F a 
to speak ; ao Pi fam‘ dop™, by him was i: spoken, f.¢e he spoke; yo w®94 pddishdh-an 
dop™, by the king it was spoken, the king spoke; but vo aj ws wala ta padishGh-an 
dop* ta sizu-n, by the king it was spoken and it-was-sent-by-him, i. ¢., the king spoke and 
sent; or ua 3 ai gl tab pédishah dw iq dopu-n, the king came and it-was-said-by-him, i. ¢,, 


- f 
the king came and said, So also jy= 3) fimau siz", by them was sent, they sent; but ‘the 


# # * fi. : z ‘. 
king spoke and sent men" is wia w5 4 we wAleaty padishdh-an dope tq saiit suzi-n, by the 
king it-was-spoken, and men were-sent-by-him. ; 

a od 
An intransitive verb can also be used in this impersonal way; ¢. 7., W939 wadun, to weep; ¥) wad", he wept ; 
weds wodu-n, it-was-wept-by-him (Lake, zi. 41). | i 
td 
90. In this tenge, the characteristic vowel of the feminine is a,¢. 9. 339— sz.a, and of 
the masculine u in the singular, and iin the plural. Sometimes, however, we find ¢[¢] also in the 
é fi 
feminine ; ¢ g., w 5 kare-m, whiie the regular form, given in the paradigm is w39~eéza-n, It 
appears that those verbs which change their root-vowel a into o, take fin the feminine, 
at . f | 
Thus (Mp.) ete) rachhun has its 3rd pl. fom. aorist +e rachi-n [rachhe-n], as compared with 
fs a r ae 
w 3g sdea-n, because the former has +¢9) rochh for ita sorist, and the latter jj «iz. I find 
all Intransitives taking a, So far I bave not been able to lay down any better rule for dis- 
tinguishing the use of these vowels. [The real termination of the fem. pl. is ¢, written ya 
in the Siradi character. If the ¢ (ya) is preceded by fa, tah, z or », it be comes a. We thus 
get rachhe n, they (fem.) were protected by him, kare-n, they (fem) were by made by him, but 
dea (not dee), they (fem.) were, sdza-n, they (fem.) were sent by him.] [In the fem. ag. the 
[It is derived from the Sanskrit Passive participle, } “# Note that the Ist Plural never has « suffix. 
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termination ‘ is not pronounced and will not be written so as to distinguish the form from the 
Mase. pL, in which it is pronounced, It is written & in the Saradi character, and before termi- 
nations, a3 in siza-m, siiza-f, etc., it has a very indefinite sound partaking of the natare of a short 
German 4, In such cases, therefore, it is conveniently represented by a. See § 7. Note that 
@ final o always haa this short sound, or something akin to it, and is hence also written a.] 

OL In order to thoroughly explain the conjugation of the aorist, 1 also give, in § 133, the 
conjugation of that tense for the verb ue diun, to give, on account of the difficulties which it 
exhibits. This will also serve os an example of the conjugation of verbs like wi# Aeun, to take, 

- 
which take altogether different forms in the feminine ; ¢. g. ee Aewn, Aorist ou hinke, fem. 


get wl tulun to lift, Aoriat, G5 ful, fem. g) tijs oe hekun, to be sila, aor, ofa" inks, 


fem. e* heck, I, — Subject — a Noan Substantive. 
| 92. [The followingis the conjugation of the Aorist of a transitive verb, when tho gramma- 
tical subject is a noun substantive. Thus in ‘I sant the man’ (¢. ¢., the man was sent by me) ; 
the grammatical subject is a noon substantive, riz, ‘the man." 
When the grammatical subject ia a pronoun, the conjugation is complicated by the addition 
of pronominal suffixes of the nominative case. Thia conjugation is given afterwards. | 









by me as * 
by thee oe oan 
by him eee 


ss 
* ws # “ 
Srp) tami atin 
- # f 

heed a 
eal, | 
BS al time sie 


| (*) ER ache «anil 


by yon 


by me ee he pisnee me nru-m 


| by thee ... owe! 
) (8) by him... fie 
by ua uss saa 
by you 
by them ... 
(by me... i 
by thee ... 
by him bi 
() | by wee a 


Was sent 





by FOU aes ome 
by them . 
a) [This -_: ia wpibben in the Paradigms, but is not andible in pronunciation. | 
“ By ber aS lami. 








Ot [The aorist of marun, to kill, mg. m, ene fem. mir (written 2 4 mar) (for) U mted ; pl. m. méri, but f, mdre, 
in which the 4 is unchanged. So from kerun, to make, sg. m. kor, f, Kor, pl. m. ker, f. hare. Seo § #0 above, } 
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[Note that certain verbs take ¢ in the feminine plaral. The causal conjagated subsequently 
is one of these, So also the verbs karun, to make (aorist Ror‘), and rachhun to protect (sorist 
rochh*), have the fem, pl. kare, kare-m, kare-t, kare-n, kare-v¢ (not kart-vg), kare-k, and rachhe, 


LE 


1m By her #05 tami, 
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pa. II, = pronoun (partly with doable salttay. 








I was sent 
Masculine, Feminine. 
by me —= | | — 
# ses . # fifo 
by thee ..) & gpeijge da fee giru-tha-s bo 4 ore) jp de tee sisa-tha-s bo 


by him 


2 555 (5) (amt) siat-na-e bo 


wal opie (asi) (fami) gisv-na-s bo 


2 nS (65) (ami) sisg-nace bo 


* FF ti 
by her 4) elie (423)" Cami) alza-na-s bo 





by us | —_—- —= 

i a a oo 
by you...) a Pasiaiaes tohd siizy-va-s bo | Hers aa} tohs siiza-pa-¢ bo 
by them ., 





ff go ‘ # ‘foe o£ 
db p85 (24 (timew) sBechat bo | Ot gph ie (63) (tian) aitearha-s bo 








| Masculine. Feminine, 
i fw a f # fs 
by me... dm tle | pe a4 me Sue™-ma-k faq de tle j pe ae me nizq-ma-h tea 
by thee... -—— — 


by him 









veal ‘a mits a (92) (tami) otena-k tog | am iss ie) (tami siisa-na-k tsg 


by her... Pe 2th ye (dal) (Jami) siiz*-na-k tog ax hiya (00) (tamt)"* sieg-na-k tog 






by us Mi dn jy tas ast aizu-A fag te iyo dal ast siiza-ke teq 
by you aie a ik —— 
. ee tbe | a Lae ee; | 
by them ,,.) #m lay pe (p03) (Cimmeria)® ate. ha-k tea Bath yam! pei) (imau) siteq-Aa-k tna 
- = - = ee ees = =f —<_—— 


95. He or she waa sent 








Mazculize. | | Feminine, 








a fs « ' =] fs 

by thee ... fas erty pete tee sils4-tha-n su —_ we; ete tee niza-tha-n ep 
b ) * - o- : ‘J Ps és . 

DY FOU sas) des wg ee toha nist.ea-n a ths v9 das foks niza-pa-n #0 


Orbe form is only used it in ' the second ae ] 





we tom, BaF tam, wan 9d , Hmou are urnally omitted, or, if they are retained, the inetromental euffiz of 


the third person is omitted, Ths, 22 cy) 9S ovis be, or A Cnt pb fom! koru-« bo. This aleo applics 


to the following paradigms. [Remeber that, ones for all, the wmall * abore the line is not pronounced, and that 
the 4 of the fominine alngular is a very cbort indefinite sound | 
* See sote 44 abova, 
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06. We were sent 
f f # ae 2 
+> tee wiizi-t as cel ip te tee afiza-t? ast 
| * _# fa 
cs. wie (3) (tami )* aitzi-n asi we! wie (pe) (tam’}* siza-n‘? ag 
# a # | ff» 
| ce! wijye (403) (tami) edri-n asi crleis=(e) (lami) abza-n'? art 
ee eR ae fa | ish os @ 
by you.) cel ty yeaa toh siistva ast url ty jp 24s tohi sbea-vat? asl 
be ther oe vas = | or is * 
y them oo) lope (sel) (Himaw)! eviei-k ae! cel Diyae (p03) (tian)! sdsa-kAT ast 





87. You were sent 











bymo .. | ay 530; Poy da me sita-ma-va toh! 


by thee ,.,. 


} af ‘eo 
A) hy je he me vizi-ma-ra toh! 


Es 





f F ao fhe f 4 
by him owe! A5ty3 550 ( 3) (fa mit strt-na-pe fos aj s) Ape (e3) (tami) adza-na-va foAs 










eff ia. | . aff? os f : 
by her...) 43 By) jy (40)  (fami)*9 ailat-na-ea foh® | &5 tyl hye (469) (fans) sdza-ga-va toh! 
- Pf zi - : | = . ae 3 - ? | 
by us...) A Byj pe tee! cai aitzteva fohi &5 yj30 20! asi eiza-va tohi 
by you mae —_—_—— ae 
ff? ws # 
a sip ( 503) (fimau) = siiz'-Aa-ra | a 1A jo (24) (timau) sza-ha-va? 





toh | tovi 


os. They were sent 








Masouline. Feminine. 





i eof # 
by thee ...) 2165 jaa tee stiz*.tha-k fim ted Slgi yw te tee viza-tha-k ima 





a ee , . Mere ace kako (yon) eh 
pe tbie 483) fohi wtizi-va-k fim | Pat 2) gi tohi séza-va-k hima 


by you ... 





| [This form is only used in the second person. | 





See note 4 above, 
af é é f _ 
at (From wy karun, ete., the fem. plist! kare.t wp karen, 8325 hare-vg, OL2 hare-k,] 
« Seo cote 4 abore. 
ae ‘por 
[From WJ! karun, ote., the fem. pl. ia B94y% bare-mia-w@, etc. | 
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Ba. Bigresth, Decides ome. oustlig Ousaiui SIAL ReaD a ey pee ees. 
vdsivan ; thou by us, sisinath; he by us, eisai ; you by us, #isinara; they by us, sfizai; they 
(pl. fem.) by you, sésivan. The ai is the suffix y (to thee), the rest I cannot understand. 

100, The remarks made in § 88, regarding the omission of the instrumental personal 
pronouns, spply here also. The nominative personal pronouns can also be omitted; ¢,g., in 
rtliz siattha-n, I was sont by thee, the pronoans are indicated by the « and by the ¢h, 
respectively, 


Censal Vers wy, mérandvun, 
101, I.— Subject —a Noun. 
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a muarandce 


Instromental Bro 
now ne 





i F = 

fr? Ube 4¢ me méranovi-m ee be a me marandve-m 
ff Fl 

= Lyk 4— ise mdrandvi-t “J Ui jle > tse maranave-é 


' = f 2 
=! 555 le aaj tohi méranov'-ra 93 Uybe rE: tohi mérandve-va 


| _@ 
fs Gu mdranovi-m | ps Uysle mirandoe-m 
by i} 
a yU le -mifrandvi-t wy le mdrandve-t 
G./ , | # 
wy¥)le mdranovi-n w5)le mdrandve-n 
f G f aah 3 ff 
By) gle efrandyi-ve typ Uys marandve-va 
-# | : 
J At jyLe  mdrandei-k SU slo mdrandye-k 


I. —Sabject — a Pronoun, 
102. Like the Aorist of the Primitive Verb, Thus, &ptlsys!;lete me méranbot-ma-k 
fea, by me wast-got-killed-by-me-thou thon, 1«., ‘I got you killed". The general remarks 
concerning the Aorist refer also to the Causative. 
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103, Pluperfoect 17." 
Subject. 


a of 
| joa" 24 me wieder 





23527 po tamil asby g's (3 tomitt ately 


| afi rm eel ani sécbyi 





- - ri 
5929 mek an sdrdy 






* af 


sj2e2e)) fimaw wbedy 


at iy pr timdy abzoyi 






oe . 
25s 44 me sist-m 





af 
Soi pe ee tee abad-t 






= 
& 7 
§ | 
aa fe * « ! ftw 
| '52397 44) toht sdnd-ve By) pee 483 tohi sb2o-re 
= _ — 
0339 abatom etja=  sécdya-m 
*s f # 
Bye shaded aT shedya-t 
sf # 
ways sisé-n wlan séroya-n 
fewws | é I | ry 
bs i aded-vg axl ja  sdzdyi-ve 
ra | T 
sig abed-k eT 550 sbebyak 


, Bile . » gives for this tense, instead of sésée 
miro, mdry6v, or mdréyér, fem. méréy, or mértyty ; pl. ae . miréy, or mé réydy feminin inine, 
méréyi, or méréyéys, According to the Kdimirasabdamrita, a native gram ammar, this tense is fim oly 
an Indefinite Past, and its principal forms are as follows. The simple verb is harw n, to do:— 


He was mado She wea mada They (maso,) were made They (fem.) were made 






























by me... karyd-m karyéya-m 
by thee _ karyi-t debe 
by him .,./ karyd-n karyfya-n 
by Ltt] aoe karyév karyéya 

by FOU aes karyd-pa karyfya-ve 
by them .,, karyi-k karyé ak 


Ml For Plapertect L, see Foripheastio tanasa, 
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The Pluperfect is formed by substituting yd for yJ, and fyé for yé in the masculine, The 
Feminine is the same as above. We thus get the following forms :— 










They (masc,) bad been made 





by him ., kéryé-n karéyé-n 
by us. karyée kartyéy 
by you +! karyd-oa karbyé-ve 


If the stem of the tense, however, ends in és, (eA or «, the y of yé and of yd is omitted. We 
thus get sfsé-m, not eisyém, I sent him; sézd-m,I bad sent him. Moreover, in these verbs, 


yéya, yé, and éy6 become dya, J, and dyé, respectively, We thus get the following forms :— 





They (mase.) were sent]/ They (fem.) were sent 





by me. sbabya-m sbih-n 
by thee 2 sisoya-t sbz0-t 
oat seer fet ee ba Same as Fem. sing. 


shelya-ve siro-e 
sdzdya-k ajed-k 


Pluperfect, masculine. 





do insert yin the masculine singular terminations, batsun, 
a vessel; fgoteun, to be without employment ; fsholewn, 
be fit ; rééswn, to be pleasant ; vefswn, to contain; brarun, 


The following verbs, however, : 
to be wet; groteum, to be splashed ont 0! s 
to be empty ; (sun, to be sharp ; parun, tobe 
to Ales shod, to be pleasant ; letswn, to be weak ; érdfeun, to be pure. These are all neuter 
verbs, and therefore take the terminations of nouter verbs. Vide post. Thus kgtsyde, not keteds, 


I was wet.) 
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Primtlive. Causal, 
fl ff ff. . ‘ = 
(1) #432~- sés-ahq, did I send, ete, 4%,U,lo mérandv-aha, did I get killed, ete, 
iy fv ¥ : 
(2) Clas ps sde-aha-k labs mérandéo-aha-k 
a # J ff. ff = 
(8) 48: y0 sbsnihe [or th jz% sdsihq] 44)U;l+ mérando-ihe [or 2450, le mérandvike] 
Fl. PL. 
ff uw . fi , 
J? 59) piceah-au yt le mdrandr-ah-au 
+i ada-th-iw ae! ui ‘ le médrandr-ih-fa 
ee iat 
wins r6f-aha-n wl 3 jhe mdrandr-nha-n 


Hija sbe-iei, [or #43 55 aétisihe), ¥3y4)le médrandavisi[or 483 5,6 mdrans the], 
send, I pray get (———) killed, I pray 
Compound Tenses, 











ul wlise ‘steta ds, obo, _, wlel isle mérantntn te, eto. 
keep sending, etc. see gel dun Continue getting( — )killed, ete. 
Indicative Mood. 


| 107, Present Definite, 
urtewlis= — shcén chhus, oto., lam sending, ete, 
ute wlsUjle  mérandodn chhus, otc.. Iam getting — )killed, ete, 
108. Imperfect, 
eee | w! 3 sisdn Sous, I was sending, ete. 
eras! ls) mérondedn deus, E wan getting — killed, eto. 
109. There is no active form. The tense is hence formed by means of a Passive constrac- 


tion, by combining the Perfect Participle Passive, with the Anziliary Verb 244 chia, The 
Personal Pronoun (or subject) has therefore to be pot in the Instramental ( § 88 ), and the 


object stands in the nominative. Thus, ‘I have sent him’ is rendered by ‘He has been sent by 
me.’ | | 


110. Asin the case of the Aorist, the Perfect can be formed irl three different ways :— 
(a) With the Personal Prononn (or noun) (which if the verb was construed active! 
would be the enbject) in the Instrnmental, and the Perfect ~eenrseinaier 
“t? chha conjugated as given in § 55, and agreeing with the object (which has 
now become the subject) in gender, number and person ; #, g,, 465 a yo de 
me sizmut che, by me it has been sent, I have sent. i 
™ Not given in Mp. 
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(5) With the Personal Pronoun (or noun) in the Instrumental, as before, and again 
repeated as a pronominal suffix at the end of the Verb™ ( § 48); «. g,, 
por naj ye dame gitmut chAu-m, by me it-has-been-sent-by-me. 
(ce) With the Personal Pronoun not given in the Instrumental, and only given as a 
* a 
eofiz atihe end of the verb; ¢ 9. p¢> ne je ratmut chhu-m, it hiks-been-sent- 
by-me. 
The different uses of these three forms are as described under the head of the Aorist 
G9) Ill. I.—Snbject —a Noun. 








he nie 
f ” 
a tami = 
= = 
f = 





) 3 iimaw 











| bap tae |. lekhects 
ae Sy ad : 
i — +84 — 
: | a5 ohi chhe-ra 
Lop te 








— OO 
J 
suzinuls 
~— 


We But the first ploral never bas a suffix, — 
# 
™ By ber ®t) tami. 


f 
™ So Mp., but Np., ort? = tee chha-y. 
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( by them : ii 


(by me ...) pee deme [ chhi-m| pep ( 


Has beco sont 














(by me ..| pee era Pe 

| by thee ...| “> j | chhr-t S42 Z 

| by him n.. ote 2 S | chhin we + = 

et eee Pen aed 

| | by you te dhire ore : $ 
| by them ,.. se i } chhi-k thee j 


Il, — Subject,— o Pronoun. 


112. [In this case the Auxiliary, in the case of transitive verbs, does not take the termi- 
uations of the present tense, but the same suffixes as those which we find in the Aorist of a 
transitive verb, The original text gives incorrect paradigms for the Perfect and Pluperfect, 
using the forma of the Auxiliary employed with intransitive verbs, This the Author himself 
points out later on, In the present translation I give the correct forms of these tenses.) 


“= 








Properly 45.9" sis‘mat', 


ai f Jf 
* Prom wy? korwn, aps kerematin, see § 90, 
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113. =I have been sent 











by Tae aan ] , ——— ; —— iy, 
# = : : F f 
by thee ... ur@ee ts tee chhv-tha-s ures a: lee chhe-th(a)-s 
# f “ _— : di # : | 
by himt® ... 1 } antag? domi china | F Unte eb tami chhet® | = 
by us or 7 ih eel ; 3 inediailiadt E 
ye if ee = ame = r - 'o 
by yon, sich Sf eee ns toht chAu-ra-s rate *85 told chhe-wa-s ‘2 
P | 
by them vee] i teas timau chhw-s™ } crt? x) timan chiew® 





114, Thou hast been sent 














Masculine. Fewninine. 
Wea: he | Abie, 
byme . | stay a me chAu-ma-k [eee te me chhemak | 
by thee...) | 1 peels | nb 
4 ‘ = Pied hale , 3 ~ fn | i | a. 
by him®..,) S| Slee oe tami chhu-ael pegs wits? tam! chhe-W’ "| § 
7 hue, 3 5 4 la | = 
hy us cre dea! ae chhu-k : 4 Siem deel gel chAe-i ¢: 
ve Scape bd al esa 
rt lt - i ‘ 
by them ... } mat gs Bed ffriau ch hw-ES 9 | Slee se timau cha]! 





TLS, He or she has beon bent 








Masculine. Feminine, 
F is . = % ff 3 . nm 
by thee .. ate ues Se ine chhw-tha-w e|/.™ ores t tse chhe-the-a = 
|‘. aur, 
fs ié i = — ' ‘ i - ie “ 
hy you pee i foht chhw-ra-n 210 cote Sf tone chhe-va-n | 3 
[This form is used only in the second person.] 








Dy ber ae) bamnd, 

© [Io this case we should expect ep hkonkss (fer. chhe-na-e. The analogy of the Aorist is followed, where 
we hare x) Ou gft 0 tnt korwa bo, inetead a dyiss ~ (wi! korunnt bo. Bea f O53, note #1, Bo ale, ie the 
pleral). When the pronoun in the instrumental ia mot given, the fall forme are used,) 

* By ber, 243 fami. | 

a lt soffit canakted, aa the pronoun in the inslramental is given. riod Ales Se a a 22 


eLAu-na-k, aod tigen chhw-ha-k. See § 115. note 3, above. 
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1186. We have been sent 














by me... — —— 
by thee ... Seake tse chii-t Sep te tee chhe-t 
_ ; i oe ey ther p be aoe 5 
by him? .. 9») wee (e}) (tami) chhi-n | 3) 2°) wee lel) Cami chhen i 
| - = ' = - A r 
by us =... “4 —- &: ae (2 
; j . . r a 3 
by rou... “| Bete 44) ths chai-va 3 ra 


F r 
tyte fa) fohi chhe-va 
- - 





| v. 
br them .../ Slee (p03) (timaw)™ chhi-k Slee (ye) (timan)™ chhe-k 












117. You have been sent 







Masculine, 





f 
bye fae chii-va™ 


= 


Ly me + 





























hy thee .. , : = z 

Lhe i | 
by him® ... +e Lee tam! chhi-vg™ — | ? tam’ chhe-ra® [ 2 
a be ¢ byes an! asi chhi-ra = ari chhevs | z 
by you ant ae 4 a ea 9 = 
by them... 4p ye) timan chhi-va™ timau chhe-ra® 

18. They have been sent 
Masculine. | Feminine. 

ms 4 ._* fo : \ = 

by thee = 3 Sledee de tee chhe-tha-k 


Se 


(This form is nsed only in the second person.) 


- 
Sletge ta fee chhi-tha-k | é 
x 








by you 





hung sfzamate 





F , any 3 rel : - | i 
| teem 28) tohi chhi-wa-k “bs Elaeg #8 toht chhe-va-k 


= 








@ See § 113, note 50 above.) 
; 
© By her @e) tami, 
i 
* By her & tami, 
f 
& Instrumental sofiz omitted, asthe pronoun in the instrumental ia given. Thos, 3.4 instead of chhi-ra 


ee ee 
DpAeS chhi-ma-tq, bye 6), hi-ko-ta, aod eo om, See § 115, note 59, above, 
a = 
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a - 








119. The Cansal verb is conjugated exactly like the simple one, and need not be given in 
full, For <0} ;~ silamut, etc. substitute the corresponding Participle Passive of 
58 le’ marendvan, Thus,— 
ms pyle atrentemetice iw siizmut 
e* y Use mdranavmuts for e320 vizminls 
may ijl miranoe'meai! for Saeed sisi matt 


ffi * op 


t= 3 ibe marvandvemates for *F*j9~ sdaqmitsd. 
"480, Pinperfect. | 
This is conjugated on the same lines.as the Perfect, the Aorist of the Auxiliary verb 
wal daun being substituted for Ae chia. The second form of the Pluperfect (Pluperfect II.) 


will be found above, under the simple tenses (§ 105), 
121, I. — Subject —a Nonn. 





| | Feminioc, 





2% 
ee 


viuuts us 


ext 
tal as in mneec, 


Pronoun in instrameu- 


¢ 
Ae 


ee 
= 
sitmnt ia 











ha " A a a. # TF 
$e iW ari=a wal ' = Z A} > ied 
= | # ; = “ 
z : ‘> se Grud | eee a (ae R = | oered 
1 = : ‘ —_——- 1, 4 - i ‘ > —a 
“h ‘, | = } a @ or eee ry 
2, ii —— = — —s | Ts a= ‘= _—— 
* | a = ” 
= a Agito? ph (ae = lager 
Phe 44) foha Gotta | i e 5 ant -in 
_ - ''- ae Te 
— RO es . 
f { a 
iien-N pot ) [eae ae 
f # 
% ax # 4 = a: 
y = iau-n wot > j vets 
3 al Thay ‘3 Pe 
. ff 
: t 
tea | tw bea-wa 
i 
dau-k hal j asa-k 
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tal as in masc. sg. 
tal ad In MAAC. Sg. 


Pronouns in inatromen- 


sizmatt 





mental asin masc.sg- Prononns in inatramen- 


Pronouns in instrnu- 
mental as in masc. ag, 


— 





‘cee - 













‘- Pronouns in instru: 








‘, og 
a , = a 2 as 
a ™ 
on-Te disa-ta 
| owi-h 





Il, — Subject — a Pronoun. 
123. J I had been sent 





by me... ( | — 


‘. 7 i E 
by thee .,, nein yf * tee a"-tha-1 urge a= tse Cen-thas | 
. 3s ee | # ; 4 | 7 
by us ai an ! — ) s oon’ rs 
| ) an Faas Hotes 5 ae nr a 
| J rd e ; é 
by them owe i urn t 50 timate jate-g%7 ont fine daca gf? 





f 
# Once for all, by her, “4 tami. 


sa ‘ my : | - fs 
* Instromental sufS'x omitted, aa the pronoun in the insiromental is given: thos, on?!» tous; for "at 
‘Pb, and yueet iy! fo-Aa-s, a@ io the aorist aod perfect. Bee § 113, note 59, 
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THE OHANDRA-VYAKARANA. 


Peoresgon Kietaoay has shown! that Jayiditya and Vimana, the compilers of the 
Kisikd Vritti, have used tho Grammar of the well-known Buddhist suthor — handra- 
gomin or Chandrachirya, the Chindra-VyAkdrana, althoogh they never actually mention 
it. Asa full knowledge of this system has thas become desirable for a critical edition 
of the Kdiikd, a popil of Prof. Kielhorn’s, Dr. Liebich of Breslan, has examined all the 
obtainable materials, — the MSS. foand in Népil, Ceylon and Eaimtr, as well as the Thetan 
translations contained in the 116th and 132nd volume of the Mdo or Siitra portion of the Tanjur. 
Hitherto, no remains of Chandra’s work have been found in Indin proper. In the Nach- 
richten der K. Gesellachaft der Wissenschajten eu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1895, Heft 3, 
Dr. Liebich gives a résumé of his inqniries, from which it appears that the whole system 
of Buddhist Sanskrit Grammar has now been recovered. [i consists of the following 
texta, preserved either in the original or in the very faithful Tibetan translation : — 

1. The Sdlra-Paijha, in six books, corresponding to the Ashyddhydyi of Pinini. A com- 
plete MS. of it, written in 1856°A. D., has recently been acquired by the Indian Government 
from Népil and is now in Caleatta. Moreover, there are several fragments in Cambridge aud 
a complete translation in the Tanjur, 

2. Tho Sétra-Fritti, This ia, no doubt, the most important text of the whole system, 
corresponding, as it does, in style and treatment of the matter to the Kdsikd Viittt and con- 
taining very probably the original explanation of Chandragimin himself. In the colophon, 
it is called the work of Dharmadisa, If this is to be taken as o proper name, it may be the 
name of the pupil who wrote down his master's words. Dr. Liebich gives the beyinning of this 
commentary, which shewa its similarity to the Adhtd and the help it gives for emending 
the corrupt passages of its printed edition. 

The only complete MS. of this commentary, containing the Sdiras, and written in the 
character of the XII-XIIL. century, ‘is in the library of the MaharajA of Népal at Kathmiodd. 
Throagh the kind intervention of Col. Wylie, British Resident in Népal, Dr. Liebich obtained a 
copy. The original, according to Prof. Bendall, comprises 159 palm-leaves. The copy numbers 
281 late leaves of Nepalese paper. Fragments of the same Vritti, not extending over a third 
of the whole, are in the Cambridge University Library. 

$ The Satra-PaddAati, a gloss by Anaudadatta, Copious fragments, belonging to the first 
‘and second books of the Sifrapdtha, are preserved at Cambridge. 

4. Chandra-Aladkdra, a Tikd of the Sdtrapatha, by an unknown author. The single 
existing fragment, referring to the fifth andsixth books, was acquired in Népal by Prof. Bendall, 
and is now in hig own possession. It is written io a very archaic alphabet, the so-called arrow- 
top character, similar to the South-Indian alphabeta and clse found in Buddhist votive 
inscriptions only. 

5. Adhikdra-Smagraha: # curions little book, containing all the AdAikdras or leading rules 
of tho Chdndra-Sitra, with an indication as to how many Séras they apply. Tt is found in the 
Tanjur only. No sach treatise, at least in Grammar, has reached us in the original Safiskrit. 

6. Dhdtu-Patha, the collection of roots according to the Chdudra system, differing from 
Panini's mainly in the arrangement, a4 it makes the genera cerdorum the highest principle of 
division. It was found by Dr, Liebich in two different translations in the Tanjur, With the 
aid of these, the Sahakrit original, too, was afterwards discovered in the Cambridge 
collection. 

There is a third translation of this work in the Tanyur (No. 3727), with some alterations, 
having the ad- aud ‘wholi-classea eombined into one, and the last or chur-class worked over 





1 dnts, Vol, XV. pp. 183-5. 
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and rendered more similar to Pinini's, In the conelnding verses, Bgrod-dka-soi-ge (Durgasitnha) 
is named as the anthor of these alterations. Dr. Liebich has shown that this Dorgasimh. is 
identical with the well-known commentator of the Kéfanfra Grammar, ond thai he really 
introduced the Dhdtupdtha of the Chindras in thie revised form into the Kalapa system, as it is 
found in all the Saiskrit MSS, of this Grammar, while the genuine Kalépa-Dhétusifra, 
differing totally from this, is again preserved in the Tanjur only (No, 3723), 

7, A Dhdtu-Pérdyana by Pornachandra, probably helonging to the Chandra system and 
corresponding to the Madharlya-Dhdtucritti, was bought by Prof, Bendall in Népal, and is 
now in the Cambridge collection, 

8. Guga-Péjha, The Gangs of the Chandra system are fully incorporated into the Sdfra- 
Pritti (No. 2), just as the Masikd Vritti contains the Ganapafthu of Pinini. 

9. Unidi-Sitra, preserved in the Tanjur only. Chandragémin has arranged his’ uadidi 
affixes in three books according to the finnl letter, The first book or chapter coutains the 
affixes ending in any vowel except a; the second the affixes iu a from ka to ya; and the third, 
the remaining a-affixes from wra to ha, the so-called keip-afix and the affixes ending in 
consonants. 

10, Unddi-Fritti; an excellent commentary to the former, in the Tanjur only, The 
words derived from the waddi affixes as well as their synopymes are given in Sadskrit together 
with a Tibetan version. 

ll. Upaserga-F'ritti, an explanation of the twenty Upasargas or verbal prefixes of the 
Saiskrit language, by Chandragimin, It is found in the Tanjur only. 7 

12. Varna-Sitra of Chandragémin, corresponding to the Panintya-Nikshd and like this 
containing rules on phonetica, It was found in Kaimfr by Prof. Bahler, and is moreover trans- 
lated in the Tanjur, 

13, Varna-Sitra-Vritti, a metrical commentary to the former by Chos-skyon, 1, 4, 
Dbarmapila, in 119 dékas. This is preserved in the Tanjwr only. 

| 

14. Paribhishé-Siitra, giving the rules of interpretation for the Chindra system. It was 
found in Kaimir by Prof. Biihler, together with No. 12. Dr. Liebich has proved the 
genuineness of these paribhdshd rules by quotations from the Si/ra Fritti (No. 2), 

15. Béldvatodhana, an elementary treatise on Satskrit Grammar according to the 
Chandra system, corresponding to the Laghwkawmudi of Varadarija, It was written in 
Ceylon by o Buddhist priest named Kiityapa, or Kassupa, about 1200 A. D,, with a view of 
facilitating the study of Safskrit. But its existence seems afterwards to have caused the loss 
of the original Chinidra Vydkarana in that island. It was discovered by the late William 
Goonetilleke, who reported on it under the title, “The Grammar of Chandra” (anée, Vol. IX, 
pp- 80-84) and published its beginning, about a third of the whole, in the Orientalsst. Dr. Liebich | 
ia in the possession of a complete copy of this work, presented to him by Mr. Mendis 
innasekara of Colombo! 

16. Tihenfa, a treatise on conjugation of yerbs on the Clindra system, In the Tanjur 
only. 

17. Subanta-Ratndkara, the “ jewel mine of nonns:” a collection of nouns according to 
gender and last letter, and belonging to the Chandra system. In the Tonjur only. 

18. #ydkarana-Sudanta, treatise on the declension of nouns according to the Chindra 
aystem: fonnd in the Tunjur only. 


* A printed odition of the Bildpabodhana bas appeared if the meanwhile (Colombo, 1E95), 
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19. VibAakti-Kdriké, by livarabhadra or Sitbabhadra, treating the same matter as the 
former: preserved in the Tanjur only. 

20, Sembandha-Uddeta or Chaaga-Vritti, a short and rather meagre treatise on syntax by 
the Kayastha Changadisa, written in ilékas, An original MS. of it is in the possession 
of Dr. S. von Oldenburg im St. Petersburg, and a Tibetan translation has been inserted into 


the Tanjer. 
21. Chafiga-Vritti-Viverane, a commentary to the former, in the library of Dr, 8. von 
Oldenburg. 


The upper limit of Chandragémin's date is now dotermined by an example given in 
the Sétra-Vritti (No. 2), which records as 8 contemporaneous event a world-known victory 
gained over the Hipas. This referahim tothe Gupta period. The lower date has long been 
known as he ig mentioned by Bhartrihari, who died, according to I-tsii, about 650 A. D. 

Concerning the date of the Tibetan translations, the colopbon of the Adkikdra.Sasigraha 
(No, 5) is not devoid of interest, in which it is said that the Bhikshu Blo-gros-brtan-pa (Sthira- 
mati) translated thia text in the city of Yer, the capital of Népal. Dr, Liebich has shown that 
Yerai is the Tibetan name of Pitan, the old metropolis, which ceased to be so after the 
foundation of the present capital Kithmiydd, Now Kithmindd, according to the Nopulese 
chronicles, has been founded under Guyakimadeva, about 1000 A. D. On the other hand, the 
same Stbiramati is said to have bogan the translation of Ugrabhiti’s Sishyahité. The date of 
Usrabbiti is given by Bérdni, who says in bis India (written 1030 A. D.): * Ugrabhiiti was the 
teacher of Anandapila, son of Jayapala, who ruled in our time.”* So the literary activity of 
Sthiramati, who translated most of the preceding texts and a good many others, probably falls 
between 950 and 1000 A. D. The Sdtrapdtha, Upasarga-Vritti, Varna-Sétra and Varnasitra- 
Vritti seem to have been translated even earlier. 





THE RECLUSE AND THE RATS. 
A TIBETAN TALE, translated by 
L, A, WADDELL, LL.D. 
Preliminary Note. 


Tne tale here translated from the Tibetan, for the first time in European literatore, I 
believe, is contained in a booklet,! printed, it is snid, at Narthaa near Tashi-lhunpo, the capita | 
of Western Tibet. Itis generally believed to be an allegorical account of the war 
between the Nepalese and Tibetans and the sack of Tashi-lhunpo by the former in 
1703 A. D. Thus the hermit of the tale is considered to be the Grand Lima of Teshi-lhunpo of 
that time, Lo-zai Palbdan Ye-s'e, who himself is credited with the authorship of the story. 
The tale is aleo interesting as a specimen of indigenous Tibetan prose with its clumsy pastoral’ 
pictures, everywhere pervaded by the Buddhist ethical doctrine of retribution — as a man 
sows 60 shall he reap. The narrative has been condensed in places where it was too diffuse. 


Translation. 


One night, a hermit, while performing his devotions in the retreat known as The Tawny 
Rock Cavo,? heard a strange sound inside the altar vase. On this the hermit: said to 
himself:—‘* Hitherto the solitude of my retreat has been unbroken, what can be the canse of 


© Seo atte, Vol. XV. p. 31 f. 

1 Entitled Gom-ch’en dad rusa-risig or ‘ The Recluse and the Bats.’ 

1 Brag-akya eea-ge'l p'ug. The word skya-sed literally means ‘tawny,’ and corresponds to the Sahskrit 
Pandu; it also is the name of a tree, sce Jacschke's Tibvtan Dictionary, p- 25. 


i 
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this great noise ? Perhaps it is owing to my offerings having been badly made, and therefore 
unacceptable to the gods, or can it be robbera, or is it the evil enchantment of spirits or 
devila?” He therefore spent the rest of the night in prayer and in holy rites, and invoked the 
aid of his spiritual tutor till the day dawned, when he srose and went to the vase. Then he 
saw that its contents were spilled, and that the offering’ of rice and cakes were cut in pieces, 
and the magic-circle offering of rice and the wheaten flour and the other votive offerings were 
scattered about and destroyed. Then thought he, the rate — the tawny rut, tho Dzara,4 and the 
mice,° which he had been so hospitably honse-cherishing, were now repaying his kindness by 
hari. ‘" 

So he decided to find this ont, and next night he set a wooden eup as a trap, and when he 
heard the noise repeated, be went with » lamp in his hand and found a tawny-coloured rat 
aud a mouee lying under the cap with dishevelled whiskers and dark eyes. As, howover, he 
thought it would be unjust to punish them without frst making due investigation, and consi- 
dering what they had to say in their defence, he addressed them, saying :—. 


“0 you two persons, rat and mouse, answer me straight! I have come to this cave through 
fear of denth, to makeofferings to God and to pray to him from the bottom of my heart, Now, 
tell me, have you not taken those offerings which were consecrated to God? If you have, then 
you shall have the ill-repute of sinners; and for displeasing a hermit, the Dakkint fairies will vont 
their rage upon you. If you have not taken these offerings; then, say, have yon seen any one 
else taking them? Now neighboors, speak. the truth.’ Be spoke ina soft voice so as to 
conciliate them; but these two shook their elbows and raised their tiny heads indign tly and 
replied: —" He! He! it is ridiculous of you (O hermit, void of feelings and sense, How can 
you take up the cause of others, when you cannot take care of yourself? A monk intoxicated 
by wealth makes a great stir and speaks as intemperately as a drunken man. How could 
we steal even if hungry? Does the vulture eat grass when starving? Have the he-goate 
upper teeth in their old age ? Do the crows grow white when they are old? We both have 
plenty of wealth, then why should we depend on you men for anything? We have gold, and 
silver, gathered by our forefathers, we have heaps of wheat and rice gathered by ourselves, so 
we are not driven to such an extremity as to harm a hermit. O monk, you bad better be 
silent.’’) 





The hermit now thought that these rats probably were speaking the truth and that other 
rats might be the real culprits.. And while he was thinking how he could obtain convincing 
proof of the offence, a crafty rat came to him and said:—" Hear me, holy hermit! It is wise to 
do all things with due consideration, else you -nust repent eventually. Canning people contrive 
to appear as if they speak the truth, they mention their own faults at first, and meot their 
enemies with smiles. The cat catches the bird by stealth; rogues steal by stratagem, and often 
remain ansuspected. You must therefore get convincing proof.” 


The hermit acting on this friendly advice, placed, amongst the newly made offerings, a trap 
which was so cleverly contrived that it could catch even the shadows of the birds of tho aky, 
Soon after dark, on hearing again a picrcing noise, he hastened to the spot with a lamp and 
cords and a sharp knife and he found the rate as before canght in thecap. They tried to hide 
their faces in shame, as some of the flour which they had been stealing still clung to their 
mouths, But the hermit seized and bound them and tut off a bit of their ears and their tail, 
und he burned their whiskers and eye-lashes with the lamp-flame, Then he set them free and 
they ran squeaking away, 





"Bee my Buddhiem of Tibet, pp. 296, ote, | 
* This rat, rDza-ra, or ‘the clay colored,” is said to live in ditches: it ia probably tho Zahra of Jassckhe's 
Titetan Dictionary, p. 407, thongh be there defines it asa‘ mole-like animal’ 

* Byi-wae is applied to the common ruddy rat, sa wellasto mice, . 
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Tho rats having reached their holes consulted together for revenge. Said they, the hermit, 
though apparently of mild exterior, has a heart black with anger, and deserves to be expelled 
from the monkish order. Because we had taken mere morsel of his offerings, he haa inflicted 
on us an unheard-of punishment ! Speaking thas they determined to fight him out, and they 
came and seated themselves before him upon a table, | 

On seeing them, the hermit rebuked them and threatened to behead them, if they did not 
confess their crime ; but the rats assumed a more daring attitude than before and said :—*“ Can 
every spoken threat be carried out ? Can every mere wish be performed in deed ? You have 
inflicted on usa punishment unheard of in the laws of kings and religion. If you do not 
repent and ask our forgiveness, we will gather 100,000 Dzara rats and 10,000 mice, and bring 
you to justice.” 

Now, at this time, there was a partridge with its young one, which the rate had formerly 
harmed. This young partridge addressing his mother said: —“ Mother ! just look at the burnt 
faces and cut ears and tail of the two rats. How true is the Jina’s (Buddha's) word that the 
sins of one's misdeeds pre. visited upon oneself,” The mother delighted to hear such news, 
smiled and said:—" O my son, old women are indeed glad to see such sighta, even though their 
knee-joints ache in going. Come, let us go to congratulate them. Let os afflict them with 
taunt al 

So saying they went to the rats, and having Mapped their wings thrice, said: — " Ki-ki swa- 
sea! The san is warm to-day. We have heard such good news to-day. Yon often nsed to 
injure our nest, eo we are glad that your ill-deeds have met their reward. As the smith is 
killed by the sword which he himself has forged, so the weapon of your misdeeds has wounded 
yourself. At this we are glad. How ridicalous you now look without whiskers and eye-lashes 
and with cnt ears and tail. Ere we die we shall spread the news of this great joke and good 
news throughout the world.” On this the partridges flew away, leaving the rats abashed. 


Near by were two other birds, one of whom, mCh'u-rii-ma with the long bill, said to the 
other Tii-tii-ma:—* The parent crow sutfers great hardships in feeding ita young, yet these 
young eruelly drive their parent away. A wicked man, thongh treated with kindness, will 
eventually become on enemy. These two rats have retarned the bermit’s kindness with evil. 
Therefore let us go and console the hermit.” 


Again, outside the cave were two other rats named Glory (bKra-a'is) and The Obtained 
Wish (Don-grab), who said to each other :—“ Let us go and smother the flames of this quarrel 
in its ontset, and be the mediators between our kinsmen and the hermit. For one bad man 
disturbs the whole country. Ove Garnida moves the ocean to its depths, One bad piece of 
food disorders the whole body. One bad servant raises a quarrel between the master and the 
whole of his servants.” They then advised the two rate to cease quarreling with the hermit, 
but the rats indignantly refused to hear them, and ‘said:—“ Mind your own business. Geese 
are not caught in a fish-trap. You had better go and count the lice in your bosom.” 


Meanwhile tho hermit was very sad and inclined to abandon religion. Seeing an eagle 
skimming the sky, be addressed it saying :—"“O sage among the birds, you have no kin, 
nor attachment to any one country, but can go wherever you wish. I much eury your 
position. Iam in great sorrow, I was born here, in Tibet, through the force of my karina, 
and if 1am to agree with the people, then I mustabandou religion; while if [ lead a pions life 
the people annoy me. Acting according tothe holy Law makes enemies of both high and low ; 
and if I render service to others I receive injury in return.” Tho eagle replied :—" You are 
fortunate to have attained the human form, and you should fully utilize your saperior opporta- 
nities, The prophet Padma Sambhava‘ said,—* wicked men drive away good men, and the wicked 


¢ Tho founder of Lamaiam, see my Buddhinn of Tibet, pp. 22-33, $99, oto. 
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shall be revered while the good shall be treated like dogs: the wicked shall be leveled aaa the 
good laid low, One will not see his own fanlts, but will point ont the faults of others. Happi- 

ness is rare amongst re-births, while the miseries are as numerous as the rings in a Inke.' Hermit, 
pray reat content with your lot,” And so saying the eagle flew off to the eastern horizon, _ 


Two lha-bys-gong-meo birds then appealed without success to the rats to cease their conflict 
with the hermit, while two other birds called cho-ka said :—“ It is better to chant the six syllabi 
—'On mam padme Aga,’ than to attempt persuading those who won't listen, To endeavour 
to piariundl thioaiwiiy-woe’ € Biatea: fa' likes trying to make » knot of a rigid tres, or to hold 
an angry elephant by its trunk, or to make a stream flow uphill.” 


The rats now bethought themselves of taking advice from their friends, ‘The White 
Small One’ and ‘ Meditation,’ whom they thus addressed, — “ O friends, if you help us not when 
in need you will be worse than dogs; if you allay not our sorrow when we are sad what is the 
use of your friendship? The old hermit has punished us without our having committed any 
crime and if yon do not assist us our reputation is lost. Help ns, friends! help ns!" The two 
friends replied :—* You are like the great bawk,? while we are like poor fowls ; we had not your 
friendship before and we do not wish it now, If fowls associate with hawks, the sky will soon © 
be filled with their feathers. So we leave you to your own resources.” And after saying this 
they leit them. Then the rata thonght that the saying ind eed is true that “People love the 
rich man’s son." Everybody was helping the hermit, while not even a lame fowl would take 
their part, 

Then they went to their ancle ‘ Flat top,"* and said:—"“ You alone help us in our distress ; 
we used to be leaders in this coontry, every one relied on us, but the mad old hermit has — 
degraded us to the lowest position and has most unjustly punished us. Help us to muster an 
army against him.” The old rat replied :—*O nephews, I am hoary wtih age, wrinkled and 
toothless, and almost blind; my death is drawing near so that I need to chant the Om mam. 
How can I help you in raising an army? My advice to you is to live in peace with the hermit.’ 


A cow,’ near by, raised her tail and said :—*" O rats, you shonld have remained humble and 
never have tried to harm the hermit, who isan ornament to the hill-side: besides he is my 
Laina-priest." The rata protested that they were forced to quarrel with him, owing to the 
severe and unjust punishment which he had inflicted on them, and in proof of this they pointed 
to their burned and cut features. 


Then they decided to go tom rat named ‘Tho Consuming Hare-lip,! who in temper 
was hotter than fire and fiercer than the river torrent, and who defied the gods and devils, as 
weil asmen. They went to him carrying as presents, a spoonfal of barley, a spoonful of mixed 
grain, & lump of butter and a piece of silk cloth, and they said tohim;—** O king of the rata, you 
are strong as the mighty king Ge-ear," brave and fierce! If you do not assist us in our conflict 
with the hermit, all the rats will lose their reputation entirely.” The rat-king was furious at 
the maugled appearance of the rats, and scratching the ground said :—'' Hal Ha! I am the 
powerful protecting father, fierce aa an angry lion, my bloodshot eyes and awful mien scatter 
armed foes by the hundreds, and heroes by the thousands. Yon didright tocome to me, your 
great father for help. Shew me at once the person who has harmed you,” 


Then they led him to the hermitage, bot on arrival there they saw descending the wall a 
huge cat named * The Infernal White,"'? with iron teeth and striped like a tiger, who having 
scratched the ground and shewed his fangs with all his wrinkled fierceness, said :—"'O foolish 
rats, 1am the guardian of this hermit, and if you do not instantly obey him, the time for my 











T Ebhra. ® sPo-t'aa, 
* Ze-mo, re Sreg-s'ar, 
1) A legendary king cf promis gti a corruption of Cuaror Cesar Kaiser. 
“ 'Og-diear, this represents the demoniacal guardian (erua- mo) of Tibet. 
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drinking your blood has arrived, for your lives are in my power." The rat-king ran off in terror 
and hid himself voder a stono, but s dove named ‘The Virtnous One’ who saw him trying te 
escape, turned rourd thrice and said :—“ The rat-king is very vain, thongh he neither knows nor 
can do anything, His pride is greater than the dragon's. Ran quick, leaving your trail of 
dirty foot-prite! You ought to be ashamed to make the lying boast that neither gods, 
devils, nor man can conquer you.” 

_ The rata thas deserted by everyone and trembling with terror humbly besonght The 
Infernal Cat to spare them, crying “ Have mercy on ns, spare our lives! We did not willingly 
desecrate the sacred offerings, we only ate a little under the pangs of hunger, and carried off a 
little as we were so very poor; bat we now repent and promise never to commit such offences 
again, and from this day forth we shall always obey the hermit.” 

When the hermit heard the rata confess their sorrow for their sins, and their repentance 
he gave them this religious advice, after invoking hm god and saints, saying:— “ Alns, O my 
Lima guide and the Three protecting Gods, may all animals live in peace and may their 
passionate hearts be calmed! Bless, purify and enlighten me!" Then turning to the rats 
he said, “© you rate, hearken to me. Because of the bad deedsdone by you in a former 
existewce, when you were human beings, you have received the low bodies of beasts in the present 
life, and your imparity has bred ill-will. Becanse you gave no charity to the priests in your 
former life when you were men, you have in this life become poor. He not avaricious therefore 
in the future, and, remembering your own case, do not injure others. Now promise never again 
to molest me aud my property or my pious offerings to God.” Then the rats gave the asked- 
for promise, and bescught the hermit to forgive them. He did so, and each of them retarned 
to bis own home. And since that time the hermit has received oo barm from the rats, and 
he has daily increased his deeds of virtue. This history has been composed by me, a 
Yégin,” of the name of Blo-gros-te’ul-k trims (Skr. Silamati) at the retreat Enown as 
Brag-skya-sen-gehi-p’ug- 








FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 5. — The Self-sacrijicing Fairy:' a Story of Strens. 

Oxce upon a time, in a certain country, there lived a king who had seven sons, al! 
advancing or advanced towards manknod. The father loved the princes very tenderly ; so, when 
he learned of their firm determination to see the world, he addressed them thus : — 

“My beloved sons, with great relactance I permit you to sce the world in order to gain 
experience of it, or, to mse your own words, to put a finishing touch to your high and manly 
accomplishments as befitting nobles of the first order. But for your own welfare I cannot 
refrain from tendering you 4 piece of advice; t., that you go in the seven directions, but 
under no circumstances make the slightest acquaintance with the eighth. For in con- 
nection with that direction I have heard thrilling accounts that have made my hair to stand 
on end.” 

The princes travelled in the seven directions, and found the countries traversed as 
uninteresting as they were devoid of adventures, — adventures which would at least compensate 
for their trouble; #0, consulting amongst themecives, and, setting aside the advice of their 
father, they resolved to extend their travels in the eighth direction also. 








1 Byu-bral-wa, literally, ‘One who ia freed from deeds." 

1. Narrated by Shtkh Farld aliar Puddar, young chuprést in the Comptroller's Office, Nagpur. [Though no 
doubt "improved " by tha English rendering given it by the recorder, thie is a remarkable tale, quite out of the 
ordinary run of Tedian folktales, — Fp.) 
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In their travels in the eighth direction the brothers were enchanted with the varied scenery 
of the pleasant country, the sweet valleys covered with verdure, the distant blue mountains of 
every imaginable altitude, with the primeval forest abounding im trees — ever-green and 
deciduous — of thick foliage, resounding with the melodious notes of some of Natare’s famous 
songstreases, with the beaatifnl sheets and wide expanses of limpid waters, with artistic orchards 
of luscious fruits and delectable gardens of shrubs and odoriferonus plants, carrying through 
the agency of the wind for miles around sweet fragrance from their chulices, side by side with 
the charmingly beautiful harmonies of music that emanate from the eighth direction 
in full volume of sound; and it was by theae charmingly beautiful strains of music, resembling 
those of the Apasarasys of the Indra’s heavens above, that the brothers were bewitched. So, 
with a view to find out whence they came or who shared in them, the. intrepid travellers went 
to the farthermost end of the eighthdirection, and to their great surprise discovered there a 
magnificent abode of fairies, which was responsible for the delicious music, with which our 
heroes, being friends of that fing art, were so delighted. 


The inmates of this solitary magnificent abode, who were seven fairies of great personal 
beauty, and whom the brothers found to be the participators in the masic, received the p: Inces 
with every mark of kindness, and the latter inferring at once from the outward signs that the 
former were greatly in love with them, and harbouriag no susprcions of damger arising from 
that quarter, returned the love, and made them their consorts by mutual agreement. For 
some days the princes lived with the fairies in great amity, enjoying ambrosial viands, delicious 
drinks — hot and coki, melodious musio — vocal and instrumental, scented baths, and wearing 
the finest, lightest and the most valuable of clothing. 


Butone day the youngest of the princes observed that his wife— the youngest fairy — 
had turned her back and was weeping bitterly, while taking her dinner. For some reason or 
other be did not ask his wife about the matter, neither did ho ascertain the cause of it from 
othersources. But when this continued for three or four days, the hasband asked his brothers in 
a general sort of way, and at the same time without mistrasting hia fairy-wife, whether their 
wives also wept, as his did. On receivings reply in the negative, he asked the fairy one day 
as to the cause of her sorrow. 


‘I am sorry for you,” she replied, “because I have a great love for you. And the day is 
approaching when you will be killed along with your brothers, and this will happen on the 
occasion of a festival amongst ws fairies, which is fast approaching.” 


The prince narrated what he had heard to bis brothers, who, realizing that they had fallen 


into dangerous hands, advised him, for their common safety, to ask the fairy what should be 
done to avert this catastrophe, 


He accordingly asked, and the fairy, possessing a very kind heart, replied :— 

“My lord, I advise you, as also ask you to tell your brothers to shew Signs of extreme 
disgust or discontentment (such as, amongst othera, of rending your clothes, throwing your 
turbans to the ground, etc,), to charge the fairies with inattention, to maize complaints on every 
possible occasion in the matter of viands, drinks, baths and wearing apparel, and most important 
of all to break the legs of your horses without the knowledge of the fairies, On this the fairies 
will press to know the reason of your general discontent, and then you should tell them in detail 
of your being displeased with them in every way and also impress on them the fact that nothing 
short of those horses that neigh in the middle of the night will satisfy you by way of com- 
pensation for the unrivalled steeds incapacitated by the breaking of their legs and now in adying 
state. It is by possessing these wonderfal animals, which have the power of saving those riding 
ou them in an emergency, that you will set yourself free from the'calamity that is overhanging 
you. Thus I advise you for yourown preservation and for the preservation of my lord’s brothers, 
and in so doing I am endangering mysalf it is true, but I do not consider it a danger if my first 
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sweet love and his beloved blood relations are saved from destruction by the sacrifice of my 
frail self.’* 


The husband wns extremely pleased with the advice of his wife, marked by the ring of 
sincerity, treth and true love, and communicated it to his brothens.. 


The brothers did as advised to the very letter; and the fairies, coming to-know of the 
grievances of the princes which made them discontented, promised to remedy them, aod also 
promised to give the horses, distinguished fronr ordinary animals by neighing in the middle 
of the night, on the festival day which was approaching. 

Though the fairies promised to give the horses, they wondered as to which amongst them 
could have revealed the ascret abont these mysterious animals, which they thought they only 
knew; and suspicion with jostice fell on the youngest fairy, whose kindliness of heart the 
sisters were aware of, as distinguished from,their own relentless ones, This suspicion the siz 
sigterg locked in their breasts. 

In due time the festival of the fairies came, and: on the festival day the seven sisters 
tock luxurious baths, put on the finest. garments of rain-bow colours, and, providing them- 
selvea with the materials of worship, reached the stepa of a temple not far from their 
abode, where the youngest fairy was asked to hold the bridles of the wonderful animala which 
were at the time standing ready in their trappings. The sixelder sistereswent insidé and for some 
time remained in the place of worship; but aa they oame out they ate up their youngest 
sistor, The princes at this juncture were ready for any imaginable. emergency, warned 
as they had been of the festival beforehand. They. mounted the animals with a heroic spirit, 
and instantly were the seven brothers divided from, the weird land of the fairies by an interval 
of soven sens, 

Thus the seven heroes providentially escaped, through the instrumentality of the steeds 
that bad the power of saving those who were upon them at.any cost, from the cannibal fairiés 
and arrived in » certain kingdom.. 

The king, on hearing from thecourtieraof the arrival in his country of‘ mitaculous horses 
in which he had no belief, seat for the owners of them, and in the first instance enquired who 
they were, and, on receiving a reply: that, they were common itinerant travellers, questioned 
them no further as to their horses, 

But the king’s three daaghters of great loveliness and-refined accomplishments, with their 
true feminine discernment, perceived inthe young men noordinary individuals of plebeian blood, 
but either princes or scions of a royal race travelling incognito in search of adventures, and 
believed at the same time that their horses were no ordinary animals, And; therefore, from the 
time the princes set foot in their conrt, the princesses were enamoured of them, and, after the 
lapsé of some time, obtained their parents’ consent to wed those three of the brothers, whom 
they liked most amongst the seven for qualities of head and heart. 

But the princes greatly objected to marry, for by the alliance they averred that three of 
thom would lead a conjugal life, and the rest that of celibates; and this state of things, they 
aaid, would not meet with the approbation of the gods, not to speak of man, 


On hearing this the king replied :— 

“My sons, Iam pleased with what you say so sensibly, and propose a remedy for the 
matter. The remedy is that a neighbouring king bas four daughters, accomplished and‘ of 
unrivalled beauty, whose hands, with the consent of their father, I shall ask and obtain for four 
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In due course, the bridal of the princes had been celebrated with pomp and glory befitting 
grand persons. Fora considerable time the princes lived in every luxury, ease and enjoyment 
with their spouses of unsullied purity, in the kingdom of their respective fathers-in-law. But 
one day they naturally remembered their parents, and quick as thought asked their fathers-in-law 
concerning such and such a kingdom, admitting for the first time to the extreme satisfaction 
and bewilderment of the latter that they were the sons of the by no means minor king who 
dwelt there. The princes then made preparations to go, and, selecting an auspicions day, 
started amidst the blessings of their new relatives, followed by their wives, their wonderful 
horses, and their retinue, and reached their fathor-land. | 

Their father and mother, who were almost blinded by constant weeping for their sons whom 
they thought to be lost, were now very much gratified to see them safe and sound once more in 
their midst; but the former, notwithstanding the gratification, had a great mind to inflict 
condign punishment, and it was only when his wife brought to his potice their extreme duti- 
fulness to him, excepting this breach, that he excused them half-heartedly. Yet ho could not 
refrain from expressing his regret that they should have set aside his advice, and thus reduced 


him and their mother to mere skeletons, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. | 


AS UNLUCKY FLAW — BURMESE 
SUPERSTITION, 
Eztract from a diary of Maung Ba Thaw, 
Ab’unwun of the Myingyan District. 
At Débynwi, I was told of a dispute about a 
eeven-toothed harrow which had a flaw in 


it owing to a wrong hole being chiselled out for 


one of the teeth by the maker. This harrow waa 
purchased by one Maung Yuet from an itinerant 
vendor, His fellow-villagers, as soon as they 
saw the barrow, demanded ite surrender to them, 
on the ground that it was keeping off the rain, 
and that it must be thrown into the Irrawadd 
after being coated with banatk'd and decorated 
with flowers, and broken 60 as to be useless! 

It is said to be the Burmese custom to crop the 
hair of the maker of o harrow with o flaw in it, 
deck him with flowers and panaik'd and then 
river. Otherwise the country is sure to suffer 
from drought. 

Maung Yuet at firet refused to give up his 
harrow, and then threw it intoa fishery; but after 
much coaxing from his fellow villagers has now 
agreed to give it up. 


B. Hoveroer. 


PUNISHMENT OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL 
WIZARD. 

Turner was lately an outbreak of cholera in a 
remote Gond village im the Central Provinces. 
The local deities were cither supposed to be power- 
lea im the matter, or were suspected of conniv- 
ance, and the headmen accordingly repaired to a 


seighbouring hamlet to obtain an impartial opi. _ 





‘wien from the cnstodian of a shrine erected there, 
‘The priest, on being consulted, fell, or affected to 
fall, into a state of frenzy; and while thus inspired, 


as was thought, by the goddess, he eried out in a 


loud voce that a certain man whose name and 
caste he gare, and who dwelt in the cholera- 


stricken village, had brought the visitation, 
and could alone remove it. The eldera at 
omee retarned and ezhorted the man to do 
what he could. He had always been credited 
with magical powers, and now, followed by 
a0 anxzions crowd, he procesded to exercise 
them, First he made offerings of o young pig, 
a lime, and ashes to the local deity; then, 


lad in a yellow garment, he ran the circuit of 


the village and finally set up a amall barricade 
across the entrance, through which, he declared, 


it would be impossible for cholera to pass. But 


his spells had lost their virtue, and the village 
folk still went on dying. The wizard repeated the 
ceremony, bot again without avail; for while 
he was performing it a third time, men came up 
saying that two more victimes had been taken. 
With regard to what followed, it ia impossible to 
speak with certainty. The police, who soon heard 
of what was happening, reported that the unfor- 
funate man had been beaten to death by his 
neighbours, as a punishment for his want of skill, 
The villagers told another story, Disheartened, 
they said, by his failure, he proceeded to demolish 
the shrine of the goddess whom he had invoked in 
vain. He was carrying off her image, intent on 


throwing it into the river, when he himself waa 


hours. 


and died within a few 
RK. ©. Tempe. 
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ON THE AGE OF TIRUNANASAMBANDHA. 
HY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, 

MONG the Saiva community of Southern India, no name is held in greater venera- 
| tion than that of Tirufianasambandha. By the Saiva community, I mean the Hindis 
that regard Siva as the head of the Hindii trinity, ‘Snivas, in this sense, form the balk of the 
pulation in the districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, South Arcot, Chingleput, 
Madras, North Arcot, Salem, and Coimbatore, and are also found in large numbers in certain 
parts of Ceylon, Malabar, and Travancore, — in short, wherever Tami! is the prevailing tongue. 
Tho Kanarese people are also more or less exclusively Saivas; but they adopt a bigoted form 
of the common fuith, and are therefore known as Vira-Saivas or Lifgiyats. Among the 
Brahmans too, there is a section specially called Saivas, and the vast majority of the reat, though 
known as Smiirtas, venerate ‘Saiva traditions and ceremonials, and are Saivas to al! appearance.' 
For all the Saivas, and particularly for the non-Brihmanical Tami! Saivas, Tirotidnasam- 

bandha is the highest authority, and his works have all the sanctity of the Védas. 


Tho Tami] Saivas have their own system of sacred literature, compiled and arrange 
so as to match the Féder, Purdnes ond Séstras in Sanskrit, The hymns of Sambandha, 
together with a few other songs, are in fact known as the Tamil Védas. These hymns and songs 
were compiled and arranged into eleven groups, oF Tirumurai, by one Nambi Andar 
Nambi,a Brahmag priest of Tirandraiytir in the Tanjore district, — the sovereign who 
patronized this Tami] Vyisa being Bajarija Abhsya Kulasékhara Ch6ja, as will be seen 
further on, Of these eleven collections or Tirumurai, the first three contain the hymns of 
Sambandha, and the next three those of a Vélils saint, called Appar or Tirunivukkarasu, 
an elder contemporary of Sambandha, and an earnest and pathetic writer, whose thorough 
renouncement of Buddhism? seems to have been the first of the irreparable reverses which that 
religion experienced in Southern India. The seventh comprises the rather humorous hymns 
of Sundara, a Brihman devotee of a later generation.! These seven collections form the 
compilation called Dévaram, also known as Adatgal-Murai, and are perhaps meant to match 
the hymns of the earlier portions of the Vides, which they closely resemble in being but praises 
and prayers offered to the deity. They are need also, much in the same way as the Vedic 
hynms, on ceremonial and religious occasions. The mere learning of them by rote is beld to 
be a virtue, and special provision is made in respectable Saiya temples, throughout the Tamil 
districts, for their public recitation after the daily pads, by o class of Vélila priests, called 
Oduvar, The earlier work," the Tiruvisagam, forma a part of the eighth Tirmawrat or 
collection. It is perhaps intended to take the place of the Upanishads, and there is 
decidedly no work in the Tami] language more deserving of that distinction. There are, 
indeed, but few poems in any language that can surpass the Tiruvisagam or ‘the holy word’ 
of Manikkavabagar in profundity of thought, in carnestness of feeling, or in that simple 
childlike trust, in which the struggling human soul, with its burdens of intellectual and 
moral puzzles, finally finda shelter. The hymns of nine other minor authora, composed in 
apparent imitation of the Déedra hymns, make up the ninth group called Tiru-Isaippé. 
Among these nine suthors was a Chéla king named Kandaraditya,° and Tam glad to find his 





1 For instance, they use holy ashes, rudrdksha beads, otc. ® See the Tirwmurti-tavia-Purdnam, reree 2. 
* Uader the term Baddhiam, I include all forms of anti-Védic heresy that provailed in this age. Though they 
differed among themeslves, all the schiamatics, known variously a# Kehapapas, Banddhas, Jainas, Théras, Sikyas, 
Arugar, etc., were at one in rejecting the authority of the W/das. Usefal pieces of interesting information may 
be gathered from the Dérira hymns concerning all the sects of South-Indian Buddhists, 

4 See the Tirumurai-kagda-Purdaam, verse 16, 

«The priority of MinikkavAiagar ia generally accepted only on tradition, and on the genealogy of the Pindyas 
given in the Madora Sthala-Purdga, Better evidence ia found in the Déviram itealf. Gee verse 2, page 652 of 
Geen eaeamni Pillai’s edition, where Appar directly alludes to a miracle ascribed to MipikkayMagnr. 

& Soo verse 10 of his Tiru-Diaipp4. 
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name in Dr, Hultzsch's table of Chola kings,’ as the one, from whom Rajaraéja, who ascended 
the Chéla throne in 984-85 A. D.," was the fifth insnccession. The tenth collection contains the 
mystic songs of an old Yéyin, called Tirumflar, Theeleventh and last evidently looks 
like a supplement, and was perhaps intended to provide room for all other sacred writings 
current at the time. It embraces a number of miscellaneous treatises, some ascribed to 
Nakkirar of the old Madara college. Tho Inst ten pieces in the eleventh Zjrumurai were 
written by Nambi Andér Nambi himself; and of these ten pieces, the third or the Tiruttendar 
Tiruvandadi forms the basis of the Tari] Purdaa, popularly called the Periyapurigam; and 
this completes the analogy we have drawn between Nambi Andir Nambi and Vyiisa, — the 
compiler of the Aryan Védas and the supposed autbor of all Periduas. These eleven collections, 
together with the Periyupwrdpam, make up the sacred literature of the Saivas, if we put aside 
the worka of the Santiua-Achiryas, called Sidilhdnta-Sdstras,* fourteen in number and profeasedly 
philosophical. These last correspond to the Véddnta-Siitras and their commentaries, which, ticugh 
not looked upon as revealed, form still an integral portion of the sacred Sanskrit writings. 


From this short account, it must be clear what position Tirufamasambandhs holds 
among the Tamilas as a religious teacher. He is decidedly the greatest and most popular of 
the Tami] Rishis. There is scarcely a Saiva temple in the Tami] country where his image is not 
daily worshipped. In most of them, special anoual feasts are held in his name, when the leading 
events of his life are dramatically represented for the instruction of the masses. All classes of 
poets, from his collesgues Appar and Svndarar to the latest of Puraga-writers, from the. 
purest of Védintists like Tattuvariyar'? tothe most uncompromising of dualists like Aro] Nandi 
Sivicharya, from the iconoclastic Kannudaiya Veljalair'! to the Vira-Saiva Sivaprakisa, 
unite in invoking his spiritual aid at the commencement of their literary labours, Indeed. 
any Tami|schelar ought to be able, at short notice, to compile a goodly volome of the 
encomiums paid to the memory of this religious teacher by an appreciative posterity. 


Even asa poot, Sambandhs has more than ordinary claims to be remembered. His hymna, 
of which three hundred and eighty-four padigams™ or more than 19,000 lines are now extant, 
are models of pure and elevated diction, generally earnest and touching, but always melodions 
and well-turned. Most of them appear to have been uttered impromptn; and all of them, 
being lyrical, are set to music. The original tunes are now mostly forgotten. They were lost 
«» the later airs introduced by the Aryan musicians of the north. Some of the old names" 
are still retained: but it is difficult to believe that they denote, in the new system, the 
same old Dravidian melodies, The very instrament upon which these melodies were 
played, namely the yél, ia so completely forgotten that no amall difficulty is felt in following 
the descriptions of it in such ancient classics as the Ten Idylsand the Silappadigéram, Thee’ pei 
now in use would appear to be of quite a different stracture.™ The melody of some of the’ 
hymna of Sambandha, therefore, may not be fully realised, since the tunes to which they were 
set are now lost, Taken all in all, Sambandha must be reckoned as a great gennine Tamil 
poet, certainly the greatest in the lyrical department. It is a pity that he composed nothing 


T South-Iudian Inscriptions, Vol. L p. 112, 

® Seq ante, VoL EXIIL p. 297, and Ep, hel, Vol. IV. p. 

® Umipati Sivichfirya was the last of the four SantAnn-Achiryas, for whom the Baira Calendar provides an 
aunnal faat-day, They constitute, together with the devoteor whose lives are described in the Periyapurigam, the 
canonized saints of the Sivas, 

0 This excellent poet and aabtle motaphywician deserves more attention than he now generally receiros. 

Li The only work of this author now oxtant, called Olivilejukiam, la on endless mine ef what Dr. Bain calle 
“intellectual similea,” Compared with his morcilosa sarcasme on all kinds of idolatry, the words of Sivavikyar 
mention this writer, He mistakenly ascribes his work to Sintaliagar, of a totally different school. 

13 A padigam isa collection of ten stantas, Sambandha geverally adds an eleventh, giving his own name, ote. 

19 Sach aa the tones now called kurwiji, kolli, eto. r | 

% The Tirurliagor distinguishes the vinai from the old yl], So also do the Kalitgatiu Parani and other 
works of the middle ages. 
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he might have left behind more imposing monuments of his genius in the epic or the drama- 
tic line, if his yocation and circumstances had permitted him the requisite leisure. 

Bat, evidently, his time was otherwise fully engaged. His life is narrated at great length, 
in the Periyspurdzam, but scarcely with such particulars as a modern historian would care to 
have. He was bora of good Brihmag parents of the Kaupdinya gitra at Brikali or Shiyali, 
a few miles to the south of Chidambaram. His father bore the namo of Bivapidabridaya, and 
his mother was called Bhagavati. Evidently, they had no other children, At the age of three. 
Sambandha, who was then called Pi}Jaior AJudaiya Pil}ai, accompanied his father, one morning, 
to the bathing ghéf of the local temple tank. Busy with his own ablations, the father forgot 
the presence of his son; and the boy, left to himself, cried and wopt, and called to his mother. 
The local goddess heard the cry, and appearing before the boy, gave him a cup of her own 
milk. The boy drank the holy draught, and forthwith became Tirufiinasambandha, or ‘the 
ono related to (the godbead) through wisdom.’ In the meantime, the father having finished 








his ablations, came up to his boy, and wished to know about the eup in his hand, The chill 
broke out into verse, and pointing to the divine figure, still but vanis! ing through tho sky, 
proclaimed the source of the gift. The hymn still exists, and is the very first of the compilation 
called Dévdéram, butitseems to give no support to the miracle narrated. Probably, Sambandha’s 
waa one of those cases of marvellous precocity now and then puzzling psychologists ; and no 
doubt, he was a born poot who ‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” Anyhow, after 
declaring himeelf to be of the elect, Sambandha could find no rest, Crowds of people came 
to have a look at the prodigy and to invite him to their villages. He responded to their 
calla, and commemorated visit’ by composing a hymn of ten stanzas in praise of Siva and 
the village visited. 

It was while he was thus travelling about, raising unbounded admiration among 
the people, and secaring the staunch support of the leading men of his age,!® that an 
invitation from Mafhgaiyarkkarasi, the queen of Kin Pandya of Madura, reached him at 
Vidirauyam. The Pinudya had been converted to Jainism, but hia queen and his minister, 
EKulachchirai, retained their traditional faith; and wishing to reclaim their sovereign, 
they naturally looked to Sambandha, the marvel of the age. Nor was he slow to respond, 
Though the Purana records no previous conflict with the Buddhists, it is clear from 
the uniform imprecations pronounced upon them in every one of his hymns — not even the 
first excepted — that he mast have already encountered them frequently in the course of his 
incessant movements. It is, therefore, not unlikely that Sambandha was anxiously looking 
ont for an opportunity for a decisive trinl of strength. The invitation was accordingly 
accepted with alacrity, and the champion of the Saiva faith appeared in Madara. Té would be 
interesting to get an historical account of the meeting of the two opposing creeds of the time 
at the court of the Pandya. That there was such a meeting is beyond all dispute. OF this. 
the hymns connected with the proceedings at the mecting, bear ample, and so far as I can see, 
unquestionable evidence. But of the debate we have no particulars; the story is replete 
only with miracles. Suffice it to say that the Buddhists were routed, and that Kin Pan 
was duly re-converted to the Saiva faith. This event is the most important historical fact 
connected with Sambandha’s life. After re-establishing the traditional faith in Madora, he 
recommenced his travels, He appears to have been an indefatigable traveller, and to have 
visited almost every town and every village of any consequence then in the Tami! districts.!* 
A marriage was at last proposed and settled with the daughter of a pious Brilman called 

1) Six of these are expressly mentioned: Tironiivukkarafa, his fellow hymmn-maker ; Sirattondar, Tirunilanak- 
kar, Muragar, and Tirunflakepis Yalppigar, who accompanied Sxmbandha forthe rest of his life, playing on his 
matebless yif every hymn his youthful master produced. 

4 "Thore exit hyuma commemorating bis visit to more than 200 placer, mostly in the Tanjore district, 
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Nambindir,” but, at the end of the wedding, a miraculous fire appeared; tn answer to the 


prayers of the bridegroom, and all present, including the married couple, says the Purine, 
departed this life to heaven. 


Thus the life of Sambandha begins and ends with miracles* But in spite of these super- 
natural. elements, i¢ is impossible Bob to see in. btm nh dr be Mae tned mi cireng If the 





ovabeower es Yicnegs and the Buddhists as the one e object of his life will appear from every one 
of his numerons hymns, the tenth verse of which is uniformly devoted to their condemnation, 
Even after his glorious victory over them at Madura, the habit of cursing them is continued, 
shewing that the schismatics, however vanquished, had still a hold om the land. An 
mention of a subsequent debate at Telichchéri is also met with, But from Kin Pindya’ 5 
conversion may be dated the downfall of Buddhism. Buddhism never regained its lost 
prestige, and by the time of Nambi Andir Nambi, i. ¢. the eleventh century, it was practically 
extinct in the Tami) country. 


It is difficult, at this distance of time, to understand why so implacable « hatred was 
implanted against the Jainas in the heart of our otherwise amiable author. The religion of 
Arnga must have deteriorated, no donbt,a good deal, after it got itself established under 
Aéfka in the north and equally powerful potentates in the south. Religions sects, like poli- 
pashan are generally good and promising only till they attain to power. However 

rrupted the creed of Gautama had become, that fact alone could not have been the sole 
cores’ of Baubandlia’s intolerance, or the sofficing canse of its rather rapid downfall and 
disappearance. With the hopelessly impenctrable darkness that envelopes the history of this 
period, it is idle to open such questions. We should rejoice, if we could, with any tolerable 
certainty, determine what that period itself was. 


[t ia scarcely possible to conceive greater confusion than that which prevails with reference to 
the question of the age of Sambandha. Mr, Taylor places Efin Pindys, and therefore Sam- 
bandha also, who converted him, about 1520 B. C.," while Dr. Caldwell contends that he was 
reigaing-in 1292 A. D. Thus it would appear possible to assign Sambandha to 1300 B, C. or 
A. D. indifferently! This is certainly very curious: and I am not sure whether we can find 
the like of it in the whole range of history. Indeed, it would seem that Soath-Indian chronology 
has yet to begin its existence. We have not, in fact, as yet, a single important date in the 
ancient history of the Dravidians ascertained and placed beyond the pale of controversy. Ik 
is no wonder, then, that, in the absence of such a sheet anchor, individanal opinions drift, at 
pleasure, from the fourteenth century B, C. to the fourteenth century A. D.! Iam nut sure 
whether even the conditions under which South-Indian chronelogy has ‘to proceed have 
themselves been sufficiently attended to. Whatever else there exists or not of the ancient 
Dravidian civilization, there exists the Tami! language with its various dialects, including the 
eritical study of this dialect and of this literature would certainly, under ordinary circumstances, 
be held as a pre-requisite for conducting South-Indian antiquarian researches. But, unfor- 
tanately, for reasons that cannot be here explained, critical scholarship in Tami] has come to 
be regarded as not so essential to those researches? Hence the absurdities that we sometimes 
meet with in the writings of those whose oracular utterances pass in certain quarters for 





————____ ET aaa a a a 
1? ‘The author of the Tamil Plutarch mistakes Nambipdir for Nambi Anjir Nambi, — — quite a different person. 
14 It in but just to add that some of these do find support in the Dieira hymus, There is clear evidence to 

prove that Sambandha believed in his own powors to work miracles, 

4 Nelson's Maiura Cowniry, Part TIL. Chapter IL. p. 5, 

® Dr. Hultzech, too, seems to complain of this prevailing prejudice. “ It is still « popular opinion,” he writes 
in his preface to the frat volume of South-Indian Fnscriptions, ‘that = colloquial knowledge of one of the yornacu- 
lara with w alight amattering of Sanskrit is sufficient for editing successfully the records of bygone times,” 
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axiomatic truths. For instance, Dr. Barnell, in an otherwise very masterly treatise on Sowfh- 
Indian Palaography, goes out of his way to add the following footnote :-— 

“ Buddhamitra, a Buddhist of the Choja country and apparently a native of Malakiita or 
Malsikirram, wrote in the eleventh century & Tamil Grammar in verse, with a commentary 
by himself, which he dedicated to the then Chéla king and called after him Viraéiliyam. The 
commentary cites a great number. of Tami] works current in the eleventh century, and is 
therefore of much historical importance; for the approximate dates even of most Tamil works 
are hardly known. He cites Amniesdyaram, Avinayanar, Arirkécat, Eliviruttam, Kepler, 
Kamban, Kaviviruttam, Kékkaipddipiyér, Katantras, Kéndi, Kundalakésiviruttam, Kral, 
Saigqui-authors, Chintémam, Solardjavaritai, Tandi, Tirnckchirrambalakbévei, Tirnwannivalary, 

kidppiyam, Namédi, Nalarepbd, Narivtrutfam, Niladiyadr, Niydyaaiddment, Néwinddew, 
Perundivar's Bhdratam, Mavippiravdlam, Mayésuranar, Viruitlunmépkavi. This then repre- 
sents the old Tamil literature prior to the eleventh century, and to it must be added the older 
Scive works, ‘The above-mentioned literature cannot be older than the eighth century, for in 
the seventh ceutury Hinen Tsiang expressly states that the Tami! people were then indifferent 
to literature, That this literatare arose under North-Indian infloences and copicd Xorth- 
Indian models can hardly be disputed; but “¢ is time now to assert," so runs the emphatic 
edict, “that it ia nothing more than an ezact copy; if there be any originality, it isin some of 
the similes and turns of expression only.™ 

Bat it is time also to see that such assertions do not go uncontradicted. It was but the 
other day that I found this passage cited in the Encyclopedia Iiritannica," — a work 
supposed to contain nothing but reliable matter. But the passage in question isa veritable 
nest of errors, In the first place, to say that Buddhamitra is a native of Malakita, while there 
is his own authority for saying that he belonged to o place called Ponparri, argues either 
ignorance of the very opening verses of his: Grammar, or an inclination to substitute 
the unknown for the known! For to this day, nobody knows where Malokdite is. It is, 
in fact, Dr. Burnell's own conjecture for the Chinese Mo-lo-kin-ch’n; and its identification 
with the Tanjore district rests entirely upoo an erroneous reading of his, — taking 
Manukulachilamani-chat rrédimaigalam in an old Tanjore inseription for Afal ake tat 
chiildmani-chaturvédimangalam.” In the second place, to say that Buddhamitra wrote Ins 
Grammar in the eleventh century, may be permitted as a venturesome conjecture; but, before 
we accept it as an indication of a bit of terra firma on which to build historical conclusions, we 
must demand better proof than Dr. Burnell is able to offer. Here again,a mistaken identification 
is at the bottom of his argament, Vira-Chéla to whom the Grammar is dedicated, isassamed to 
have been the same as Rajéndra-Chéla who “reigned from 1064 to 1113," and whose coronation 
“took place in 1079."% But neither Tamil literature nor the latest epiyraphical resenrclits 
lend the least support to this identification. Nay, there can be now very little doubt that 
Dr. Burnell simply mistook fora genuine Chola king the Chalukya prince Vira-Chéda Vishnn- 
vardhana IX., who ascended the throne in 1079.% . In the third place, it is hard to account 
for Dr. Burnell's supposition that the commentary was by Buddhamitra himeclf. The old 
grammarian was really more modest! The commentary was written by one Perund¢vanar, 
and not by that author himself. 

It is harder still to explain how Dr. Burnell got the curious list of books he gives. 
Mr. Damodaram Pillai — the veteran editor of the Viraséliyam — ought to be able to say, whether 
he found ans snch list in the many manuscript copies be examined in order to bring out his 
remarkably careful edition. But the list is its own best condemnation. It is fall of enigmatic 
a Hlamoents of South- Indian Palwography, p- 127, note 2. 
tt Article * Tamil” by Rost), 1 find myself anticipated by this able writer in an investigation I have been of 

“3 Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 20.  Seuth.indian Palacgraphy, p. 4%. 
8 South-Indian Inseriptions, Vol, I. p, 32. 
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conondrums, sufficient to nmaze and bumble the proudest of Tami) Pandits! For, has he read 
Elictruttam or Narivirutiam ™® He may know Kundalakéii, but does he know Kwedalakési- 
viruttam? Kaliviretfam, a8 a metre, he may be familiar with, but has he read Kevivirufiam 
asa book ? Kéndigas, as a mode of exposition, be may know, but what is Kandi? He may con- 
demn mampravd/am,aa a mongrel sort of poetic diction, and may even be aware that it is 
referred to in the commentary in question (for Aere we actually come upon something that has 
« basis in fact), but has he had the rare fortane of meeting with it as the title of a Tamil 
work ? But he must feel considerable relief when he comes to Tirumagni-valaru : for; he most 
know that that is bat the initial phrase of a particular stanza in the book under reference, and 
cannot be i#eelf the title of a treatise. But to be serious, it isa pure waste of time to examine 
the list, The errors in it are too many ond too transparent to mislead any one with the 
least pretence to Tami! scholarship. In this fancifml list, no doubt, some real names do 
occur; but even these shew only what hazy ideas the author had of their bearing. For 
instance, “ Sangai-authors,” if it has any meaning at all, must mean the poets of the Madnra 
college, It might be too bad to sappose that Dr. Burnell could mistake the Angustan age 
of Tamil literatore itself fora particular book; but how else are we to avoid the charge 
of cross division, which enumerates, as of co-ordinate importance, the class and some 
individuals of that class? Forther, is there any justification for saying that even these 
real authors and works are cited in the commentary? The most patient study does not 
reveal a word of reference to most of them. On the other hand, there is evidence in the 
book itself to shew that some of them did not exist to be cited. For instance, Buddha- 
mitra alludes to the Sanskrit grammarian Dandin in a way that could leave but one impression 
— viz. that the Tami] Tandi was yet to be born. With the exception of the Kura/, Ndladiydr, 
and a few other works, the bulk of the illustrations are the commentator's own composition, 
as the new principles of this Sanskritizing Grammar could not find apt support in the old 
Tamil literature. 


Turning now to the conclusion drawn, does it look probable that such an extensive litera- 
ture, as must be assumed to have existed from the list given, started into existence in the course 
of but three centuries of those backward times ? Even supposing there existed no works but 
those cited in the commentary (which ia really difficult to believe), and omitting also the “ older 
Saiva” works, which are allowed to have existed, though not cited by Buddhamitra, 
Dr. Burnel!l's list would give us ten important works for a century, that is, one standard work, 
worthy of being cited in a grammar, for every ten yeare; and yet, the Tamijas were all but 
recently indifferent to letters! But the trath is, Dr. Buroell is simply indulging his fancy, 
and piling up conjecture upon conjecture, to construct his clondland. Hinen Teiang saya not 
a word about the Tamiles. He simply notes what somebody told him of the people of 
Mo-lo-kiu-cha. But to the anxious ears of Dr, Burnell, Mo-lo-kin-cha sounds like Malakita, and 
to his no less anxious eyes, the innocent word Manukala in the old Tanjore inscription, 
though written in characters “of two to three inches in height,” appears aa Malak(jta; and 
forthwith, he hurries to apply what is said of the people of Mo-lo-kin-cha, not merely to the 
village of Manukulachilimangi-chaturvédimsigalam, nor even to the delta of the Kiivéri 
where that village is supposed to have been situated, but to the whole Tami] race itself! 
Untrustworthy as such sweeping aasertions about whole nations generally are, the hearsay 
report of the Chinese pilgrim would appear to be extremely so, when taken along with another 
choice bit of news, his worthy but unnamed informant seems to have favoured him with, 
The capital of Mo-lo-kin-cha, Hinen Tsiang was told, was three thousand Ii from Eiificht ; and 
General Cunningham, wishing to discover the place, finds himself quite at sea, having to go 
far ont into the ocean beyond Cape Comorin to cover the distance given! Yet with 
Dr, Barnell, the hearsay evidence of Hiuen Tsiang about the literary tastes of the people of that 


® (Neriviruttam actually cocurs as the name cf a Tamil work in Pandit ¥. fami r Se 
Jivakachintdmati, Introduction, p. 2.— V. Venkayys.) Siminidaiyar’s edition of the 
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curious missing city and country, is sufficient evidence, to declare that the Tami] people had 
flights, do extend their wings too fer forwards to be good for their vision! With all my 
admiration, I can find no other explanation for the state of mind that could indulge m such 
gratuitous and unprofitable dogmatism. Possibly the indifference noted is also not to letters 
in general, but only to Buddhistic canons, in search of which the pious Chinese traveller came 
to India? Lastly, es regards Dr. Burnell’s emphatic assertion about Tami] literature being 
but an exact copy of Sanskrit works, it need not concern us much, seeing what proofs the 
nathor gives in the same paragraph of his scholarship in that literature. Even one that has 
studied no other Tami] classics than the popular Kwral, may know, if pressed, what answer 
to give to this charge- I am sorry, only for the reputation of Dr. Burnell, that this unlucky 
note of his, as unlucky a8 uncalled for, has found its way into the stately columns of the 

Be it far from me to disparage the Inbours of the few European scholars, to whose indefa- 
tigable endeavoars alone is doe whatever light there exists in this and similar branches of 
study. The blame, if anywhere, must rest with the native scholars themselves, If they fail 
to imbibe the historical spirit of modern times, and do not stir themselves to help forward the 
researches made regarding their own antiquities, they will have themselves to thank, if their 
favourite language and literature are condemned and thrown overboard, as is summarily done 
by Dr. Burnell. 

Returning to our subject, I am aware of only two serious attempts to determine the age 
of Kan Pandya, or which is the sme thing, the age of Sambandha. The first is that of 
Dr. Caldwell™ in his Comparative Dravidian Grammar, Introduction, pages 137-143, and 
Appendix IIL, pages 535.540, and the second is that of Mr. Nelson in-his District Manual 
called the ‘Madura Cowntry,’ Part ILI. Chapter I. poges 54-70. Neither of these two 
attempts appears to me success ful or satisfactory. It would take too much space to review 
their arguments in detail, but I shall briefly note what strikes me as the leading features of 

Dr. Caldwell's hypothesis as to the age of Sambandha is based entirely upon twoassump- 
tions — first, that Kin Pin¢ya’s name was Sundara-Pandys, and second, that Sundara-Piigdys 
ia identical with the Sender Bendi of Marco Polo that reigned in 1292. As Mr, Nelson also 
proceeds upon the first of these two euppositions, it is necessary to observe once for all that 
Sundara-Pindyas is hardly a proper name. ‘The deity at Madura is called Sundara, and Sundara- 
- Pandya by itself 1s no more the name of any particular Pandy than is Sri-Padmandibha- 
disa the individoal appellation of any sovereign of Travancore. Hence we find the term 
Sundara associated with the name of so many kings of Madura. That it never stood by itself 
as the distinctive name of any individual Pandya, it may be hazardous to assert, but that it 
was too common a designation to yield us any historical clue, requires no proof. Still, for the 
satisfaction of European scholars, I shall quote just one or two authorities, Dr. Hultzsch says 
with reference to the phrase * crown of Sundara’: “‘ The name Suondara occurs in the tradi- 
tional lists of Pandya kings. In the present inscription the term ‘crown of Sundara’ seems 
to be used in the sense of “the crown of the Pindys king."* So Sandara means nothing but 
Pindys. Be it also noted that this expression, “Sundara’s crown,’ occurs in an inscription of 
Rajéndra-Chils, who, according to Dr. Hultzsch, ascended the throne about 1014 A. D., that 








ia, 278 years before Marco Polo landed at Kiayal, 
Lal This is the ‘view adopted in my first article on '* The Ten Tumil Idyle.” 


‘The loss to the Tamil language and literature by the desth of this venerable Tamil scholar is really great, 
and it way be Tong before that language finds so devoted » student and so patient an enquirer as The Bight 
Rev, Bishop Caldweil. 

% South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. p. 06, 
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It is possible also to trace the source of this common error that confounds Kin Pindya 
with Sundara-Pindya. When Kiin Pindya was converted by Sambandha, the Baivas in their 
exultation called him ninrpa-sir-Nedumarap, — the tall or prosperous Pandya of established 
beauty or grace; — probably meaning thereby nothing more than a compliment, like the title 
' Defender of tho Faith,’ conferred by the Pope on Henry VIII. I am not sure, whether the 
name Kiin Piodys itself was not an after designation, to be onderstood metaphorically 
and theologically, rather than literally and physically. Anyhow, the Kin Paindys of 
Sambandha still continues to be worshipped as a canonized saint, only under the name of nipra- 
sir-Nedumira-ndyanir, When, however, the time came for the Sanskrit Sthala-Purina to be 
written, the Pangits, who must needs translate even proper names, rendered Kin Pindya into 
Kubja-Pindya and ninra-éir-Nedamapin into Sundara-Pandya, exactly as they translated his 
queen's name, Mangaiyarkkaradi, into Vanitéévarl, and his minister's name Kulachehirai into — 
Kulabandhana, The Pwriaa itself makes it clear that Sondara-Pagdya was simply a title 
assumed after the conversion; and the Tamilas know of no other title then assumed, but 
the name of ninra-ir-Nedumiran. Be the explanation what it may, to build any theory 
upon the name Sundara Pandya, is simply to build upon quicksand, I shall add but one more 
testimony to this simple fact. The Rev. E, Loventhal says: “ The name Sundara-Pindya is 
found on such a multitude of coins, both in the Tinnevelly and Madara districts, that it is 
difficult to believe that all those coins should have been strack by one king. Could it not be 
that some of his successors had used that name asa title on their coins, the meaning of the 
name being only ‘beautifol.’""! Of course, such perplexities are unavoidable, when one 
proceeds upon a wrong hypothesis, For, it should be added, Mr. Leventhal goes upon 
Dr, Caldwell’s thegry that there was a particular Pindya, called Sondara-Pindya, who reigned 
in 1292. Error in these regions of pure speculation is always infectious, 

Now with regard to Marco Polo's Sender Bendi ; Marco Polo distinctly says, he ruled over 
Soli, ‘the best and nobleat province of India,’ Madura does not answer this description, nor can 
we conceive how itcan possibly be corrupted, even in the language of these flying foreign visitors 
into ‘Soli.’ Colonel Yule may be right in identifying Soli with Tanjore, the then capital of 
the Chola conntry: but it looks more probable that it was’ the name of some province abont 
the sea-coast yet to be identified, At any rate, it cannot be Madura. Thai in some undated™ 
inscriptions in the possession of Dr, Caldwell, the expression ‘ Sundara-Chila-Pindya' occurs 
will be scarcely accepted as an argument for confounding Soli with Madura, unless we have a 
foregone conclusion to maintain, More reasonable appears to be the conclusion arrived at by 
Colonel Yule, that Maroo Polo's Sender Bendi was no sovereign of Madura, but some adven- 
turer “ who had got possession of the coast country and perbaps paid some nominal homage to 
Madura."™ It is unnecessary for our purpose to follow Dr, Caldwell through the maze of 
dreamy tales he cites from two Muhammadan historians, to show that there was a king in 
Madura about 1292, called ‘Sundar Bandi,’ The earlier of the two, Rashidu'ddin, says that a 
Sundar Bandi ruled over Malabar, extending from Kilam to Sildwar (which Dr. Caldwell 
interprets as Nellore !), with a Mohammadan minister named Shékh Jamala'ddtn,and that he died 
in 1293, leaving his throne and seven hundred bullock londs of jewels to his Incky minister ! 
Wassaf, the second historian, agrees as to Sundar Bandi's death in 1293, but amplifies the seren 

hundred bullock loads into seven thousand, and gives the treasure to a brother of Sundar Bandi, 
instead of to his Mnhammadan minister. But not so harmless is his other exaggeration about 
the extent of Malabar, which is here described ns stretehing from the Persian sea to Sildwar 
(or Nellore), — which, indeed, would bea noble province to rule over, but noither Malabar, 
Madara nor Soli! Still more remarkable is another statement of this historica! authority 

% Tirupilaiyédal-Purdgam, Chapter 69, verse 63; avd Tirunelrfli Sikala-Purinam, p. 748, vom arent 

a Shact eas lane tedibden with this name which I ahould ha ublished already 
of mesa Sosih se eaten nee full bearing, = sige a Pen Savona 

= Colonel Yule quoted by Dr, Caldwell ; see Appendix III. p. 637, 
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depended npon by Dr. Caldwell. The Sundar Bandi who dies in 1299, re-app-ars in 1310, said 
flees from Madura to Delhi for protection against a rebellious brother of bis! But it is need- 
less for our purpose to go into the evidence of these eo-called historians, cited by Dr, Caldwell 
to support his view. Let us suppose that the reconciliations he proposes, between these and 
other queer statements of theirs, are satisfactory, and also that the identification of Marco 
Polo's Sender Bendi of Soli with their Sundar Bandi of Malabar is as sound as the learned 
Doctor could wish ; still, are we any way nearer our conclusion? A distinctly diffprent iden- 
Siialion'Wccld Geb remain be he, whado. Is the Kan Pindya of Sambandha the same as tho 
Sundar Bandi of the two Muhammadan historians? There is not the least shadow of evidence 
in favour of the supposition, while every historical fact known is decidedly against it. We 
need mention here but two. (1)'The minister of Kin Pandya was not the Muhammadan Shékh 
Jamilo’ddin, but Kulachchirsi Niyanir—one of the sixty-three canonized ‘Ssiva saints, 
(2) The dominions of Kin Pindya, instead of extending from Killam or the Persian Gulf to 
Nellore, did not go beyond Tric hinopoly, where the three Tami] kingdoms met in the days of 
Sambandha.* The Chile kingdom itself did not embrace Cuddalore, which was then a Pallava 
province.4 

Now turning to Mr. Nelson, —surely his procedure is more judicions, He has no decided 
theory to uphold, but arguing from certain premises, he concludes that “it is very possible 
Sh Gira fa, aa ee The premises assumed 

are, (1) that certain conquests and feats, claimed for one Sundara-Pindya in en undated 
inscription, are true and applicable to Kén Piindys ; and (2) that Mahguiyarkkuradi, the queen 
of Kin Pindya, was the daughter of Karikala Chila, who persecuted Riminuja. Now both 
these premises appear to me more than questionable: and I shall consider them separately. 


The most remarkable point in Mr. Nelson's inscription is the alleged occurrence in it of th: 
name of Mangaiyarkkarati, the patroness of Sambandha. But, as Mr. Venkayya informs 
me, the name of Mafgaiyarkkarasi is a mere misreading of Mr. Nelson for [lagamulududaiydl,° 
the Tamil equivalent of Likamahidévi. This removes the only ground for any plansible 
identification of Sundara-Pindys with the Kin Pindya we are in search of. 


The only other historical allosion in the document is the burning of Tanjore and 
Uraiyiir, Much is made of this by Mr. Nelson. But it is altogether fatal to his theory. Kin 
Piodya conld not have burned Tanjore, for the simple reason that Tanjore did not then exist, 
Neither Sambandha, nor Appar, nor Sundara found such a place in their systematic and incessant 
peregrinations. They do not even seem to have heard of such a place, which would be cer- 
tainly inexplicable, seeing that all of them, and particularly the third, spent so much of their 
time in what is now called the Tanjore district, where scarcely a village™ was left oncom- 
memorated in their endless hymns. Sandara, indeed, mentions a Tanjore, as the birthplace 
of particular saint, but it is not our Tanjore at all, but « village now called Pottai Taijaviir, 
a hamlet near Negapatam. By the time of Karavdr Dévar, one of the nine authors of the Tiru- 
Tiaippd, Tanjore makes its appearance with its temple of Rajarijéivara,.and in that sapple- 
ment to the Dérdram, a hymn is found for the first time for Tanjore, Nambi Andir Nambi 
thus finds it necessary to qeuny the Mgt ogg hort ied of Sundara with o distinguishing 


We have Sauibandha’s own evidence for this fact. For inatasce, he says “ Kerracan-tanakhe mandiriys dye 
Kulackchico ;" Eamasvami Pillai’ edition, p. 828, 

p Bee Senenthn't Rakhaare patos, p. S44. 
ns Pallas provine ante eat fw Beit ane; av emma wioh wmply 5 eine tant ad 




















" See Dr, Burgess and Mr. NaiMa Bistri’s Tamil ond Sanskrit Ineriptions, p, 61, note 2. 

™ Over five hundred and twenty-five such villages are mentioned in the DMpira Hymwy, nearly half of which 
an in the Tanjore district. 

™ Tt was built by the Chile king RAjardja about A. D. 1000; see Fouth-Indion Inecripiions, Vol, IT, p. 1. 
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epithet, ‘Maraga-nittu Taijai.“ Though negative in itself, this is as clear evidence as it is 
possible to obtain about the origin of s town from literary records. 

Now for Matgaiyarkkaraki being the daughter of Karikéla, which is Mr. Nelson's second 
assumption, it rests entirely upon a statement of Dr. Wilson, that she is called so in an account 
of the gépura of the Buddhist temple *Padeovaily," — a place I am not able to identify with 
any known Tami] town. We cannot estimate the historical value of this account wnless more 
particulara are given. But so far as the question in band is concerned, the account, whatever 
it may torn out to be, cannot prove of much consequence. There ia but ome Karikiila known 
to Tamil literature, — the hero of so many immortal poems of classical antiquity, There may 
have been several others of o later generation who passed ander that honoured name: but 
there was apparently none about the time of Sin tani. who would have surely comme- 
morated the father of his royal patroness, if he had had any independent importance, In one 
of the Dévdra Hymns,“ the word Karikila actually occurs, but it means there‘ the god of 
death ' and nota Chile prince, Bot even supposing that Karikila was the name of the father 
of Mafgaiyarkkaraéi, we should shew that that Karikala wasthe real persecutor of Riminoja, 
before we can draw any inference with reference to the question in hand. 


I find in Dr. Caldwell's argements teo, a reference to RAmfnuja,” and I am afraid, ib 
indicates too serious a distortion in the view taken of the religions history of Southern India 
to be passed over in silence. We cannot here go into the question in detail, and must be 
content with pointing owt certain well-marked stages in the religwus development of the 
Tamil nation, There was a period, lost altogether in hoary antiquity, when the native 
Dravidian religion, with its peculiar forme of sacrifices, prophecies and ecatatie dances, dimly 
visible still in wertyditu, vélanddal, and other ceremonies of mountain races, was alone in’ 
vogue, The first foreign influence brought to bear upon the primitive form of worship was 
that of the Védic religion, which, with its usual spirit of toleration and compromise, adopted 
and modified the practices it then found current in the country. - For a long time the influence 
was anything but strong: bot it accumulated as time elapsed, and some traces of this foreign 
influence may be observed in such fragments of the pre-Tolldppiyam works as row and then 
turn up in old commentaries, By the time this famous grammar came to be written, the 
Dravidians would appear to have adopted a few of the social institutions, myths, and ceremor 
of the Aryan settlers. But it was even then only an adaptation, and no copy. The anit 
ancient of the works of the Madura college were composed during this period, Next came 
the Buddhist movement; and after a long period of mutual toleration and respect, during 
which was prodoced the bulk of the extant Tami] classics, the creed of Gautama anpplanted 
the older compound of Dravidian and Védio worship. After attaining to power, the mild 
doctrines of Buddha seem to have undergone rapid degeneration and to have otherwise offended 
the followers of the original colt, Then followed the revival of Hindiism. In the course of 
its long contact with Buddhism, the old Dravidio-Aryan religion was considerably modified im 
principles and practice, and the Hindilism that was now revived, was altogether there- 
fore a higher and more complex compound. The first who raised their voices against 
Buddha, were those who worshipped Siva, a name that the Tomilas had learnt to use 
for the deity, ever since they came under the Aryan inflnence, if not earlier, as con- 
tended by Dr. Oppert. The question waa then, not between Siva and Vishou, for no 
such antagonism was. then soncatyaiaie, but between the Vedic ceremonies and the 
teachings of Buddha, The struggle must have continued for a long while, but the time was 
ripe when Sambandha appeared. Already had Appar, — a learned and earnest Buddhist monk 
in the most famous of the southern cloisters,“ — renounced publicly hia faith in Gautama; 
and in a generation or two appeared Sundara, These three had to fight very hard, but 

+9 Bee the Tirusondddi, verse 66, Sékkilir does the same; see Serultunaindyaplr Purdiam, verse L 


4° Remasvemi Pillai's edition, p. #83, #2 See Comparalive Dravidian Grammar, Introduction, p. 142, 
* | mean Tiruppidirippuliydr, , seine’ ates Pisiipahre, 
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they succeeded nevertheless ih turning back the tide of Buddhism ; and thongh the schismatics 
lingered long in the land, they never regained their lost position, Thus was inaugurated the 
period of piety and miracles, which, no doubt, impeded for a while the cause of sound learning 
and culture, It was during this period that the country came to be studded all over with 
those temples, which to this day form the characteristic feature of the Tami] provinces, As 
this process was going on, there appeared the Alvirs to add to the general excitement and to 
accolerate the decline of Buddhism. Thongh they represented the community that loved to 
feature the deity in the form of Vishps, I do not think they ever set themselves in direct 
opposition to the Saivas, as their Inter adherents do. The common enemy, the enemy of the 
Vidas, was still in the field. It was while these sects of Hinds were thus re-establishing 
themselves in practice, that the Achiryns, i.e, the theological doctors, rose to supply the theory. 
Even to the earliest of them, Sathkarichirys, was left only the work of formally and theore- 
tically completing the religious revolation that was already fast becoming, in practice, um 
accomplished fact, at least in Southern India“! He is usually said to have established, by his 
Bhashyas or philosophic interpreta ions of Védie texts, the six orthodox systems of worship, 
Gaiva and Vaishnava forms inclusive. This assertion ought to be carefully interpreted ; for there 
ean be no greater mistake than to suppose that he invented, or originated, these six systems. 
Forms of religion are founded, not by philosophers and theologians, with their interpretati 
and argumentations, but by heroic men of faith — faith in God and faith in themselves, to 
such an extent that they can induce not only others bat themselves, too, to believe in the 
miracles they perform. The former come later on, to justify and sanction what already exists, 
with their elaborate exegetics, written solely for the learned and thoughtful — not to say the 
sceptical. Samkarichirya himself is personally s Saiva, but he suppresses his individual 
inclinations, and takes his stand upon the common ground of the Védas, ‘and so supports all 
sects accepting the authority of those hoary compilations, in order to shew a united front against 
the common foe. It is expressly to meet the heresy of Niredna that he formulates the Advaita 
or non-dualistic theory. But the common enemy son disappears, or at least sinks into unim- 
portance ; and later Acharyas, not feeling that external pressure, find the Non-Dualism of 
Samkara a little too high-pitched, if not dangerous also to the current pietist forme of worship. 
‘Accordingly, Raminuja slightly modifies the original Non-Dualism, and distinctly puts a 
Vaishoava interpretation on the Wadic texts, But he still retains the Non-Dualiam of Samkara 
to some extent. His system is not Dualism, but Visishtddvaite, meaning qualified Non- 
Daaliam, When we come, however, to the days of Madhvichirya, the Baddbistic theory is so 
far forgotten that all forms of that original Non-Dualism, with which alone Samkarichirys 
was able to confront the heretical Nihilism, are completely rejected in favour of pronounced 
Daalism, which perhaps waa always the theory implied in the Saiva and Vaishnava practices, 
And what is more, this last of the Achiryas adopts some of the very principles for the sake 
of which Buddha revolted against the Fédas—as for instance, substituting animal images 
made of four for the veritable and living ones required for Védic sacrifices. Bot except in 
the matter of such minor details, the dogmas of none of these Achiryas affected the forms 
of public worship. The temples and the processions remained, exactly as thoy were in the 
days of the fiery votaries of old — the Saiva Nayanmiirs and the Vaishnava Alvirs; only, as 
time rolled on, these latter crept, one by one, into the eanctaaries they themselves worshipped 
and secured those divine honours that are now their undisputed rights. With the Inst of the 
Achiryas™ woe reach fairly into the Muhammatlan’ times: and the arrest that all native 
The fablo of Tirumaigai Alyir's quarrel with Samlpadha, whose trident he iamaldto have snatched, reflecta only 
the modern feelings of the sect. Even asa story it fuilg; Sambandba bad only a pair of cymbals, and nerera trident, 
Even in Northern India, the practical work of confuting and overthrowing the Buddhists fell to the lot of 
Bhatta Komdrs, — the redoubtable champion of Vadic harman, — and of Prabhikare rather than of Sankara, who 
44 ‘There can be no dispute ms to the age of Madhvichirya. He died io Bake 1120, the Piigals year, or 
1197-98 A.D. [Compare Dr, Bhandarkar's Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1282-83, p. 209.) Satyaviratirtha, 
whe died in 1879, waa the thirty-fifth from him im succession. 
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activities in religion, literature, and other walks of intellectual life then experienced, is a 
matter of history, and not of speculation. 

From this short account, it should be clear in what period weought to look for Samban- 
dha. The confused talk about Riminujichiryaand Kin Pindya, which we find in both Mr, Nelson 
and Dr, Caldwell, betrays such an absence of the sense of historical perspective as cannot but 
produce the most amusing and most grotesque results, For instance, it is now pretty well 
established that the independence of the Tami] countries was completely lost by the early years 
of the fourteenth century. It was about the year 1324 A. D., that the notorious and cruel- 
hearted chieftain, Malik Naib EKafor of Ferishta, popularly known in Tami! as the Adi- 
Sultan Malik Némi, took possession of Madura, razed to the ground the onter walls of the 
town with their fourteen towers, and demolished the temple and despoiled it of its valuables, 
leaving behind nothing but the shrines of Sundaréévara and Minakshl. The Muslim clouds 
must have been hanging over the Tami] kingdoms a good many years before they at last broke 
and overwhelmed the southernmost of them, Whether or no the Muhammadana actually sobvert- 
ed the Pandya kingdom about 1100, as Mr. Nelaon*’ is inclined to think, the Pigdya kingdom 
could have enjoyed little peace during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Yet it is at the 
very end of the thirteenth centary, that Dr. Caldwell would place Sambandha and therefore 
the beginning of that grand straggle between the Buddhists and the Saivas that finally led to 
the disappearance of the former. That Kfin Pandya, the most powerful monarch of his age, 
was a Buddhist, is sa certnin as that he really existed. That Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion, though on the point of decline, is evident from every hymn of Sambandha and of his 
elder contemporary, Appar, who incessantly complains of the persecutions he experienced, at 
the hands of the heretics, in his native district of Cuddalore. Such wns the position of affairs 
in the reign of Kin Pandya: and yet Dr, Caldwell would have us believe that Kin Pindya 
ruled in 1292, because Marco Polo happens to talk of a ‘Sender Bendi of Soli,’ in that year 
of grace! And the consequence is that we have also to believe that, by some miracle or other, 
the whole scene had completely changed by 1524, when Malik captured Madura. In other 
words, within the short space of thirty-two years, the Buddhistic religion with iis wide- 
epreading organisation, half a dozen holy ordera and thousands of monks in each, all 
disappeared as if by magic, and the ready-made ‘Saiva religion stepped into its place, with 
ita richly endowed temples with golden images, and outer walls having fourteen towers! If 
such a theory does not violate all the analogies of history, I wonder what can! To add to the 
miracle, it was during the subsequent centuries of foreign oppression, of Mnhammadan generals 
and of Niyaka and Telugu viceroys, that the bulk of our existing literature arose ! 


Unless, therefore, no better hypothesis can be found, — better founded on facts, more 
natural and consistent in its consequences, and better confirmed by collateral evidence, — we 
cannot but decline, with all our deference to the esteemed authors concerned, to accept 
either of their theories as answering to truth. 


The truth is, such theories are the fruits of pure despair, — are advanced, as the drown- 
ing man clutches the straw. Literary Tami] is a difficult dialect to master, and the literature 
init too extensive and complicated to be compassed without years of patient study and 
prolonged attention. The conviction, too, is abroad that these literary records are utterly 
devoid of historical implications. ““We have not,” says Dr, Caldwell, “a single reliable date 
to guide us, and im the midst of conjecture, a few centuries more or less seem to go for nothing. 
Tamil writers, ike Hindi writers in general, hide their individuality in the shade of their 
writings. Even the names of most of them are unknown. They seem to have regarded indivi 
dual celebrity, like individual existence, as worthless, and abeorption into the nniversal spirit 
of the classical literature of their country as the highest good to which their compositions 
could aspire. Their readers followed in their course, age after age, If a book was good, 


ar Madura Country, Part IIL, Chapter ITT, p. 76, 
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people admired it; but whether it was written by s man, or by a divinity, or whether it wrote 
itself ag the Védas were commonly supposed to have done, they neither knew nor cared. 
Still less did they care, of course, if the books were bad. The historical spirit, the anti- 
quarian spirit, to a great degree even the critical spirit, are developments of modern times. 
If, therefore, I attempt to throw some light on the age of the principal Tami] works, I hope, 
it may be borne in mind that, in my opinion, almost the only thing that is perfectly certain in 
relation to those works, is that they exiat."“ Under such circumstances, it is no wonder, that 
for historical purposes, the literary works are treated as if they were as good as non-existent. 
If the authors systematically hide even their own individualities, what light are they- 
likely to throw on the history of their times P That the vast majority of modern Tamil 
writers, — the stereotyped Purdea-makers and the authors of cut and dry Kalaméayams and 
Andddis, — are guilty of this curious kind of literary suicide, can never be gainsaid. But I 
would beg to sabmit at the same time, in extennation of their crime, that writers of this class 
can never possess any individuality either to be preserved or submerged. They are poets 
only in name, — with a ready made Muck of Similes and other equipments to suit; they dis- 
pense with nature and her promptings, as they wriggle themselves up, from rhyme to rhyme, 
and alliteration to alliteration. But putting aside these products of stagnation and ascending 
to the foantains of Tami] literature, we meet with well marked individualities both in the 
authors and in the characters they create, and can observe no great inclination on their part to 
obliterate their personalities. On the other hand, their individuality may be found sometimes 
even obtraded upon us. For instance, every hymn of Sambandha uniformly closes with o 
benedictory verse, where his own name, his native place, and other particulars are given. Only, 
in keeping with the general Indian failing as to chronology, the old poets, as well as the new, 
give us no dates, They nevertheless specify the namea of their patrons, sovereigns, friends, 
and so forth, as occasion offers itself, and otherwise furnish us with much historical informs- 
tion, which is waiting only to be gathered up and collated, to yield the most reliable 
data for reconstructing extinct societies and social conditions” I cannot, therefore, make 
up my mind to believe that the old and trae Tamil literature is as barren of historical import 
as is generally assumed. 


To see what light the works of Sambandha and bis colleagues throw upon the historical 
conditions of their age, is too large s topic to be taken up in this connection. Bat confining 
ourselves to the more important question of the age of Sambandha, the question we have already 
propounded for our consideration, we may examine the literary works connected with the 
subject, to see whether they cannot farnish us more reliable indications than Marco Polo's 
‘Sender Bendi of Soli’! The sacred ‘Saiva works may not, perhaps, enable us to discover when 
Sambandba did actually live; but they are certain to shew at least when he conld not have 
lived ; and considering the confusion that reigns in connection with the subject, even so much 
of light cannot but be welcome. 





(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
. BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.LE., 0.8, 
(Continued from p, 4.) 

Precions Stones. — In India, spirits are believed to fear precious stones. This 
belief seems to be due partly to the colour and brightness of the gems, and partly 
to their healing properties. Pearl ash and coral ash are highly valued by Hindu physicians, 
especially coral ash or pravdla dhasma, in consumption. The navaratnas or nine gems — mdnika 
= Se = oo 

‘ Comparative Dravidian Grammar, Introdoction, p. 128. 
“ This isa curious book attributed to Pugaléndi. There are hosts of other treatises telling us with what 


letters, words, etc., we should begin a verse and what dreadful consequences will follow otherwise, and ao forth, 
* It is upon this conviction that the Ten Tamil Jdyle have been taken up elsewhere for analysis. 
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ruby, meuktike pearl, prardla coral,pichaemerald, pushkrdja topaz, hiraka diamond, wild sapphire, 
gimédha smethyst, and lasunika cat's-eye — are specially valued by Hindus for their power in 
checking the evil influences of the navagrahas, or nine seizers, that is, the planets. Each of these 
nine jewels is sssigned to a planet, and when any planet is unfavourable, the jewel which is 
sacred to the planet is either given as an offering to a Brihman in the name of the unfavour- 
able planet, or it is set in a gold ring and wornon the finger.” A Gujarat Hindo, who is under 
the influence of Mercury, wearean emerald ring, and one under the influence of Guri or Jupiter 
a topagring.”” The result of wearing a sapphire or nild ring, which is sacred to Sani or Saturn, 
is uncertain. The owner wears it on Saturday, which is sacred to Saturn, and lays it by till 
Tuesday. If on Tuesday no mishap has befallen him, he continues to wear the sapphire so long 
as the planet's infloence is unfavourable. Shon! any mishap befall him during the three days 
he gives the ring toa Brahmas.” The first thing « Bombay Prabhu looks at on getting’ up, is 
a dinmond-ring.#* In Gujarit, crystal is worshipped as thesun. Among Chitpivan Brahmans, 
patch ratnas or five jewels, generally diamond, gold, amethyst, emerald and pearl, are dropped 
into a pot when a girl comes of age." Gold and an emerald are laid in the dead Chitphvan's 
mouth. In making the marriage booth the Velilis, a Madras caste in Poona, bury under the 
chief pillar a pearl, a piece of coral, and a bit of some other precions stone. The Poona 
Himdsis wear necklaces of the Sulaiman! onyx to keep off spirits and the Evil Eye™ A 
favourite offering to the Hindu gods are five jewels, generally gold, diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires and pearla. So in Nasik, at the shrine of Paicharatn@ivara, that is the Five Jewel 
Lord, Rima, the hero of the ldmdyana, is believed to have offered five precious stones, 
In a very old burial mound lately (1880) opened near Nisik, some child's bones and # 
piece of coral were found in an urn, the coral probably to keep evil spirits from lodging 
in the bones. The city of Kolhapur has a moch valned Arab stone, which, when a 
woman isin labour, ig washed, and the water is given her to drink? Pearls, precious 
stones, silver, gold, brass: and copper are dropped into the jars which are set before the 
Dhirwiy Lifgiyat couple at marriage.§ In Calcutta, in 1887, & ling was shewn made of a 
chrysobery] cat's-eye set in a topaz. It was supported on a gold base encrusted with nine 
gems or charms. At the famous liag of Mahibaléévar at Gdékarn, in North Kanara, once 
in sixty years the groond near the ling is dug and strewn with powdered jewels and pearis.** 








like rice. In Southern India, rich people, instead of rice, sometimes throw pearls or precious 
stones over the bride and bridegroom,™ Brahmans hold that the lustre in Stones and gems 
is the principle of light and life.™ Certain Precious stones are worn by Hindus as amulets to 
keep off disease.” On many great occasions it is common for Hindus and Pirsis to draw lines 








Kéta : (Information from Mr. P. B. Joubi). The alternative in the taxt ia interenting. Tho ssnse is wither to transfer 
the evil influence into the scape-goat ruardian, the Briliman, or to howse the evil inflnence in the xing, and so either 
prison or please jt, 


™ From MS. Notes, ** Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. ™ Mr. K. Raghunith's Patdad Prabh 
" Bombay Gasetiver, Vol. XVIIL p. 140. " Op. cit. Vol XVII. p14 
= Op, eit, Vol. XVIII. p. 258, “* Op. cit, Vol. XVIIT. p. 414, 

™ Op. af, Vol, XVI. p. 605, “ Op, cit, Vol. EVIL p, 540, 
Toformation from Mr, M. W. Barwé, il 3 Gaseticer, Vol. KXIL p, 113, 
Times of India, Sth February 1887, " Bombay Gaseiteer, Vol. XV. p. 291. 


" Description Sociology » Vol, If. p. 24 ™ Hinlop's Aboriginal Tribes the Central Provinces, 4 
™ Tuboia, Vol. Lp. 312, This Practice is also. gberred among sts dos Comyate Sehigie's Inveutra 

Persian Text, p. 156. Ik is called nigir of *scridioe, and is done with the object of making ill-Juck pase from the 
La Colebrooke's Miscllantous Essays, Vol, L p, 113, ™ Manrico's Indian Antiquities, Vol, VIL p. 7 
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of quarts sia dens ‘called rbaghlt, generally made and sold by wild tribesmen. The object of 
this quartz powder tracing is admitted to be to keep off evil spirits.” 

In Persia, the carnelian used to be worn by the priest of the planet Hormazd or Jupiter.” 
Judges in ancient Egypt wore breast-plates of precious stones, and the Jewish high priest had a 
breast-plate of precious stones with the name of a tribe carved on each stone ;** they had also on 
each shoulder an onyx stone graven with the names of the tribes.” A piece of a bone of 
Buddha is keptin a crystal globe in Japan.’ The Papuans of New Guinea carry pieces of 
carved wood and quartz aa amulets! The Nubians cover tombs with white pebbles and pieces 
of quarta.® In Pero, when a chief died, a jewel was laid in his mouth, and in Mexico, a jewel 
was placed alongside of the dead.? 

In Rome, coral hung round the necks of infants was believed to preserve against 
witchcraft and sorcery.4 The diamond was called anachites because it frustrated poison, 
drove away frenzying thoughts, and expelled vain fears.’ The sparkling precious stones 
— the diamond, ruby, emerald and sapphire — seem to owe their fame as spirit-scarers to 
the fact that they flash in the dark. Perhaps for the same reason crystal and glass were 
believed to have special power over spirits, Auother reason was that the orystal or stone 
was a firo-home, The Romans kindled fire by tneans of a lens or a crystal ball,* Simi- 
larly, silez or flint waa sacred to Jupiter, and in Germany, a witness taking an oath held 
a flint in his hand,? In Middle-Age Europe, glass with spiral linea cured disease,’ cattle were 
sprinkled with water in which a crystal ball had been washed," and precious stones were 
believed to have miraculous and healing power." The Pope has a sapphire of great value.t! 
Dante!! calls the eyes of Beatrice emeralds. Ottino, commenting on this, says the emerald is 
powerful against phantoms and demons." 


In the Seottish Highlands it is common to keep a smooth polished stone in a bag for luck," 
and there is also a strong feeling, both in the highlands" and in the lowlands,!® that lammber, 
that is, '‘amére or amber, cures inflamed eyes and sprains. According to Burton,!? in England, 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, the carbuncle, coral, beryl, pearl anil ruby were 
believed to drive away devils, to overcome sorrow, and to stop dreams, In England, in 1554, 
crystal was believed to staunch blood* In England, there was a belief that the amethyst 
prevents drunkenness, the diamond betrays inconstancy, the sapphire prevents enchantment, 
the agate averta tempest, and the chrysophrase cures the love of gold." The belief in the 
spirit-scaring power of precious stones lives in England in the baby’s coral and in the bishop's 
sapphire. Of the sapphire Burton wroté: — “It is the fairest of stones, of sky colour, a 
great enemy to black choler, freeing the mind, mending manners and driving away evil 
spirits, demons and sprites.” He mentions™ that coral is a cure for falling sickness, so coral 
is probably given to children to keep off convalsions and'ether sickneases which are believed 
to be due to fairy‘inflaence. In Suffolk, till 1833, fints hung in a stable protected the cattle 
against spirits,*! 

In the matter of personal ornaments, especially of decoration by gema and precious 
stones, the feeling and er sips ae con fresh and widespread that gems are not only 





© row MB. wotece.  Dibistdn, Vol, L p. 37. WS Naabay't Frormasenry, p- ai. 

*® Keodua, rrviii. 10, [1. 1 Reed's Japan, Vol. (1. p. 1. 

9 Earl's Papuaas, p. 24. * Burkhardt's Nubia, p. D4, 

® Spencer's Principles of Sociology, Vol. 1. p. 335. * Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxii. Chap. 2. 

* Op, cit, Book xzrvii, Chap. 5. * Early History of Mankind, p. 240, 

" Grimm's Teulonit Mythology, Vol. 1. p. 150. * Leslie's Early Races of Scotlamui, p, & 

® Op, cit, p. 7. 4 Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIL p. L216. 1) Jones" Crowns, p. 

™ Dante's Purgatorio, rxri. 115,116.  ™ Capt. H. 0. Selby, EE. Shee ue see, ip 
4 From MS. notes, June 9, 1582,  Hondoreon's Folk. Lora, p. 145. 

iT Barton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 44.  Dyor's Folk. Lore, p. 179. 


Browne's Pulgar Errors, Bohn's Ed. Vol. 1p. 191. = ™ Burton's <natomy of Melancholy, p. 450. - 
” Brand's Popular Antiquitics, Vol, IT, p. 508. 
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Pleasant to look on but sre lucky. In the seventeenth century, the learned Burton 
yuoted with approval the saying of Renodens :—"'Gems adorn kings’ crowns, grace the 
fingera, enrich our household stuff, defend sa from enchantment, preserve health, care 
disease, drive away grief and cares, and exhilirate the mind.”"= In most modern jewellers’ 
catalogues, bracelets and bangles are Porte Bonhours or Luck Bringers ; chains of metal or of 
hair are guards ; tassels, fishes, knives, crosses and hearts hang to a watch chain are charms ;_ 
horse-shoes, horns, crosses, and other shapes dear to the evil-eye-dreading Neapolitan form the 
most popular pinsand brooches; and their Jack or ill-Iuck,is still an important element in: 
the value of the cat's-eye, opal, turquoise, sapphire, agate and diamond. ‘That the glory of 
luck still enobles gems which are the chief of ornaments, helps to lessen the apparent grotes- _ 
queness of the contention, that, in every form, ornament has its root, pot in the craving of 
vanity or in the love of beauty, but in the need of housing guardian and of scaring evil 
influences. According to the general rule, objects round which, in the growing darkness of 
dying belief, still rests the halo of Lack have in earlier times been noted centres and homes of 
guardian spirits, Four main guardians live in precious stones and scare evil influences: 
the Eyo, Blood, Fire and Light, If these indwelling guardians keep off evil inflaences from 
the wearer they must be able to cure disease as well as to prevent it, since disease is 
possession by an evil spirit, Experience establishes the correctness of this argoment. Faith 
in the virtue of the gem of itself cures sickness and the worldwide tendency to record hits and 
forget misses raises the gem to the glory of an all-heal, Sinoe jewels guard the wearer, it 
follows that jewels should be used to guard other objecta of value which like man are open to 
the attacks of evil influences. All guardians need guarding. So priests, bishops, popes, kings 
and gods, tools and weapons, animals and furniture, dwellings and temples should all be 
protected by the armour of gems. Again, to strengthen their guardian virtue, gems should be 
grouped in shapes which in themselves are lacky or evil compelling, in circles, triangles, freta, 
knots and crosses. And, to increase their capacity for housing friendly influences, sither 
guardian forms or evil-binding words should be graven on them. Such seem the chief teach- 
ings of the following details, 


Into the general and far-stretching belief in the virtues or healing influences of goms- the 
the following quotations give some insight. From the earliest times the monarchs of the East 
engraved with letters or figures, To the inherent guardian power of the stone was added the 
influence obtained from engraving on the stoae the forma of guardian deities. Tho Assyrian 
cylinders or engraved gems bore the names of the owner, of the owner's father, and of the 





© Ia Fraser's Mrgarine, October 1856, p, 421; Pettigrew's Superstitions connected with Medicine and 
Surgery, pp. 50-57, i 

™ With the modern Porte Bonheur applied to the bracelet compare the Roman Good Lutk applied to the jewel 
bor, In s play of about A. 1). 60, one of the ladies, Seintilla, takes from her neck a little ease, which she called 
her Good-Luck, and ont of which she brings two ear drops. King’s dnfique (ems, p, 537, pote 1, 

* Emannel’s Diamonds and Precious Sones, p. 23. King (.(ntiqus Gems, p. 418), impressed with the scientific 
spirit of Pliny (Natural Histery, Book xxvii, Chap. 40) and of other authors of Pliny's time (A. D. 50-80), writes aa 
if the belief in the myatio virtues of gems took its rise in the decline of knowledge in the following century ; that it bad 
increased in the time of Solinus and Orpheus aboat a century later; that it waa wider spread and more developed 
the time of Camillo Leonardo, In epite of this statement King was aware that o little later than Pliny the very 
accurate and scientic observer Galen (A. D. 100) was from his dwn experience satinfied of the healing virtue of gems, 
= belief which was not Teas anhositatingly shared by another great physician, Alexander of Tralles 4, about 100 reary 
later. Before Pliny (King's Antique Gems, p, $00, note 1) the virtue of gems had heen carefully recorded by 
Metrodoras, iu work ‘addressed to the Great Mithridates (B,C. 1:20. $3). Aristotle (B, C. 330) was a bellever ia the 
bealing virtues of precious stones, and Piato (FR, C. #90) connacted thie powor with tho aver lordship of the planets, 
lo earlier times in Exypt, Phomnicia, Palestine, Aeryria andl India, except for a chan 7 


: : wer gh co eguptic, the trast in precious 
stones was universal, and in spite of occasional surface materialiom it is still as universal aa in the sequre judguennl 


@ Compare Enry. Bil. “ Gems," : 
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owner's goardian, The designs on most Assyrian cylinders shew they were talismans.*’ 
The Caribeans of the West Indies use jade-amulets in the shape of hollow engraved 
cylinders like the Assyrinus,27 According to the Greek writer, Onomacritus (B. C. 500), 
the agate, topax, spring-green jasper, amber, chrysolite, coral, and opal had all supernatural 
powers? Daring the whole of their history the faith and experience of the Greeks in the 
supernataral power of gems remained unshaken. The Greeks ond Romans held that goms 
had o spiritoal a3 well os a material potency. They cured diseases, kept off calamities, 
und both during life and after death scared the demons of the earth and air2? That 
tho kindly inflaences of the different gems might serve as an unbroken poord against evil 

influences, they arranged twelve of them to form. godiag Rene assigning to each gem 
the month during which the power of the gem was at its highest." The Water-pot or January 
apirit lodged in the jacinth or garnet, the Fishes or February spirit in the amethyst, the Ram or 
March spirit in the bloodstone, the Bull or April spirit in the sapphire, the Twins or May spirit 
in the agate, the Crab or June spirit in the emerald, the Laon or Joly spirit in the onyx, the 
Virgin or August spirit in the carnelian, the Balance or September spirit in the chrysolite. 
the Scorpion or October spirit in the aqua marine, the Archer or November spirit in the topaz, 
and the Goat or December spirit in the raby. In accordance with the wholesome Iaw that 
anew religion continues old experiences under a new mame, during the first centuries 
of Christianity, the zodiacal gems were turned into the twelve apostolic jewels. The Peter 
spirit was housed in the jasper, the Andrew spirit in the sapphire, James the Greater in the 
chalcedony, John in the emerald, Philip in the sardonyx, Mathew in the chrysolitc, Thomas in 
the beryl, Thaddeus in the chrysophrase, James the Less in the topaz, Simeon in the jacinth, 

and Matthias in the amethyst.4 This arrangement may in part have been due to the know- 
ledge and talent of Dioscorides, who, in the second century after Christ, formulated the virtues of 
gems with a skill which agrees with all subsequent experience.” In the seventh century A. D., 
the magic powers of gems were, like other magic powers, greater than they had been during the 
season of science and philosophy in Greece and Rome in the century before the Christian Era. 
Gems secured the wearer health, beauty, riches, honour, good fortune, and influente. They 
had special connection with planets and seasons. In spite of the claims of the Apostles 
each month had still its gem.™ It was the Middle-Age experience that in each variety of gem a 
special spirit had its abode. The gem was alive, as according to received Christian theories, 
thé vile body of man was alive because in it lived aapirit. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Cardan wrote :—* Not only do precious stones live but they suffer illness, old age, and 
death.""§ Since Cardan the antique worship’ of gems has continmed to be based on their proved 
magical and talismanic powers rather than on the pleasure derived from their beauty, endur- 
ance or rarity, In A. D, 1652, Thomas Nichols, perhaps the greatest authority on gems, 
noted that the descriptions of the healing and guarding influences of gema recorded by 


© Compare Eucy. Brit. “Goma,” Taliacan in tho Arabic tiliam, pl. es Tiliem is not a native Arab word. 
King (Antiyue Gems, p. 404) is probably correct in tracing {ilien to the Greek (ape) telosma or influence. 

7 Dicolafait's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 179. @ Streeter’s Precious Stones ond Gems, p. 17. 

® Eqacuel’s Diamonds and Precious Bones, p. 23, 

™ Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Prociows Stones, p. 32, Gnostic geome were placed intombs to guard the dead against 
demons, Ming's Antique Gems, p. 249, This practice was observed by Christians as well aa by the followers of the 
earlier faiths. So the Uhristian Maria, wife of Houorius, had gnestic gems buried with ber as amulets (King’s 
Antique Gome, p, 304). "So in the Middle Ages, bishops wore buried ‘wearing their sspphire rings (King's dntizus 
eme, p. 297}. 

™ Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 25; Hone's The Book, Vol. Lp, 320, Similarly, it was probably 
more from their power of excluding evil of every shape than from the pleasing gradation of colours that the writers 
of Tobias’ Dream and of the Rorelafions bailt the walls of the New Jerusalem with precious stoves in the following 
atder working up from the foundation, amethyst, hyacitth, chrysoprase, topasion or peridot, beryl, chrysclite that is 
topag, sardius, sardonyx, amaragdus, chalcedony, sapphire aod jasper. Compare King’s Antique Gemy, p. 429, 

3 Emaguel’s Diamouls and Precious Stones, p. 30, 3 Thealafait's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 44, 

% Stroeter's Precious Slones and Gems, p. 19. The common belief, that a spirit or soul lives in gems, explains 
Bilge Joho, the local Derby name for Floor spar. 

@ Dienlafait's Diemenls and Precious ay p- 4. @ Eroeouel’s Kamonds and Precious Stones, p. SL 
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Theophrastus (B.C. 300) and by Pliny (A. D. 77) were borne out by all sabsequent experience.” 
Apart from all records of Pliny or of Thomas Nichols, the Pernvians of the sixteenth century 
endorsed the truth of their forefathers’ experience that the emerald was the home of a goddess.™ 
The monarchs of the East, in the nineteenth century after Christ, as in the nineteenth centary 
before Christ, find magic and talismanic properties in gems.” Even the Enropean nineteenth 
century gem-dealer finds in precious stones some occult charm which causes them to be 
coveted.“4 


The question remains :—‘ How comes it that man in all times and conditions bas agreed to 
hold gems worshipful ? How is it that the sickly doubting beryl spirit of the Thomases, not less 
than the trusting full-blooded jasper spirit of the Peters, have found magic and mystic influ- 
ences in gems?" The answer seems to be that the gems are the homes of some of the greatest 
guardian spirits, the Eye, Blood, Fire and Light, It was because of their experience that 
these great guardians lived in precious stones that the ancient saying was accepted :—" A man 
may carry with him his genius or guardian ina gem."“! Three main characteristics in gems 
marked them from the earliest time as tempting guardian homes, the eye-like gleam of some, 
the blood-red sheen of others, and the lustre of a third class as either of fire orof light. It is from 
its pupil-like light-centre that the true cat’s-eye gains its name and its high repute for luck 
both in Asia and in Europe. Even the false or quartz cat's-eye was sacred to Bel, the god of 
Babylon, and was known to the Romans both as Bel's-eye and as Wolf'seye." The gleam of 
light in the trae cat's-eye shifts, saya Streeter, from side to side like a reatlesa spirit glowing now 
at one spot, now at another. No wonder that people regard it with awe and wonder, believing 
it to be the abode of some spirit.“ From its strange property of gleaming through water the 
bydrophane was known as the eye of the world.“ That its blood-rednesa is the chief source 
of the worshipfniness of the ruby or carbunele and of the garnet is shewn by Pigeon’s blood, 
the name of the purest red ruby.“ The same spirit-drawing inflnence brought tho leading 
antique engravers —the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Medes, Persians, and Phonicians—to start their 
carvings on the blood-spotted surface of the hematite or blood-stone.t? Among Christians, the 
worshipfulness of the green variety of the blood-stone was due to the explanation that its 
streaks were the marks of the blood of Christ.4 A stone so coloured had natarally the highest 
medicinal and magical virtues.” Similarly, the blood-red tint of coral was explained by its 
having sprung from clota of blood dropped from the Gorgon or Medusa head, and in conse- 
quence coral or Gorgeia kept evil from the new-born and the wiles of the devil from all who 
wore it as a necklace.” Fire straggied hard with blood as the origin of the bealing influences 
of the carbuncle and garnet, According to some authorities the holiness both of the carbuncle 
and of the garnet was due to ita looking like a glowing coal when held against the sun.®! 
Like the carbunele and the chrysolite, the lychnis fames and some hyacinths glow like burning 
coa].@ The finest opals are known as fire opals. The numberless red flames blazing on its 


™ Op. cil. p, 134, Compare the emerald seen by Herodptua (B.C, 450), the night-glowing sign of Melkarth, the 
wuardian of Tyre and Gaden (Journal Asiatique, Series VJ. Vol. X. pp. 16%, 268), . 

* Op. cit. p, 23, ™ Op. cit, p. 2, 

" Diculafait's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 32. Compare Orpheus’ (A. D, 250) description (King’s Antique 
Gemu, p. 457) ~~" Now after washing and duly worshipping the serpent stone, a living soul enters the gem, After- 
warda if the gem is beld near the eye the spirit may be seen to leave the gem."* 





*? Streoter’s frecious Stones and Goma, p. 118. = “ Emanuel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 173. 
“ Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, pp. 167, 168, ** Dienlafsit's Diamonds and Precious Stonas, p. 163. 
“a Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stoner, p. 105. “ Dhealafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p, 155, 


Op. cit. p. 147. Marbodus (A. D, 1070) says the carbuncle gets its name from casting flery rays like burning 

con] King’s Antique Gey, p, 404. Compare (Iesich, Chap. liv, 12) tho Hebrew mame for tho carbuncle kadlkod 

(Hney. Brit, Art, “ Carbuncle) means glowing fire. In Exodus (Chap, xxviii, 17) it ia called Bareketh the Flasher, 
% Emanuel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, pp. 27, 40, 
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surface have given the Empross Josephine's famous opal the name of the Burning of Troy.” 
Crystal throngh whose indwelling vestal fire wood might be kindled and the actual cautery was 
performed was a fire atone.“ Sogroat was its power that, according to the Greek Onomacritus 
(B. C, 500), the gods could not withstand crystal and were certain to answer the prayer of any 
one who came before them carrying a crystal in his hand.“ Asa fire home the gem Asterites, 
found inside of a fish called Pan, and which in sunlight shot forth flames, was a potent love 
charm.™ According to Josephus the gems in the Hebrew High Priest's breast-plate originally 
shot forth brilliant rays of fire that shewed (in them) the immediate presence of the deity,‘? 
When the people's sins were forgiven the high priest's breast jewels shone bright; when the 
sing were not forgiven the gems grew dark.” But more than the abode of an eye, of blood, or of 
fire the gem was deemed a guardian becanse in it dwelt the great guardian Light. It was 
becanse he was « good light-spirit, the opening of whose eyes flooded the land with light, the 
closing of whose eyes plunged the land in darkness, that in Egypt the up-standing hawk-headed 
serpent, Chneph, was so suitably housed in a gem.” The varying gleams of light in the opal 
seem to be shot from some life within the gem, which lost its power when exposed to water 
and regained its brightness when warmed by the hand. The light-spirit in the diamond, 

whose phosphorescence, when brought from the sonahine into a dark room made it « specially 
striking light-home, disarms even its fierce fiend-brother lightning.“ Crystal, besides being 
a fire-maker, was the image or home of eternal light." The mysterious gisats in the cat's-eye 
ever shifting like a restless spirit, now glowing at one point, now at another, has made men 
honour it asa home of spirits.’ With the Hebrews and Arabs the carbuncle is the light- 
flasher. So Laurin, the Dwarf King, had set in the the gold of his helmet a carbuncle so bright 
that where he rode the darkest night grew brighter than the day, and lightened his cavern- 
palace with a splendour brighter than day. The Hobrews and Arabs say that a ruby was hong 
in the ark to give light, and that its beam could kindle a Iamp.™ According to the Hindus, 
rabies and diamonds ray light in the dark like the planets.” The iris, now ‘almost out of use, 
bot once (A. D. 1070) prized as highly as the opal, is described in Marbodus’ Lapiderium as 
fall of heaven's own light." The moon-stone, whose luminous heart waxes and wanes with the 
moon, is worshipfal because it brightens a dark place by gathering light into itself. The pearl 
is the home of the purest, serenest and evenest light. It was the lustre of gems that snggested 
to Plato that the vivifying spirit, whose home is in the stars, was the origin of precious stones.” 
The holiness of the star-sapphire is due to the six-rayed star which appears in the stone when 
light shines upon it, This was the love-compelling Asterites, the signet of Helen of Troy, which 
abot forth flames when exposed to the sun.” A zodine of gems was strung, each stone ruling 


s8 Gtreetor’s Precious Stones tnd Gems, 'p. 164. Marbodus (A. D. 1070) adda the Chrysolectrus mie tt Surat 
fire which fames forth if laid near ae fire, and the Asbeston which with eternal fame unceasing glows, and the 
Hepheestite which shoots rays of fire, King's Antique Goma, pp. 407, 408. 

@ At the Eleusinian mysterics new fire waa kindled through a crystal ball. Emanuol's Diamonds and Precious 
aio, p. SL 

% Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gema, p, 17 ; Pliny in King’s Antique Gems. 

@ Emanutl'’s Dhamonds aid Precious Stones, p. 28. 

The jewels had coased to flash 200 yoars before Josephus wrote (A. D.100), According to Josaphue the 
¢welre stones of the breast-plate were in fourrows. In Bow L.,Sardius, Topazion, Smaragdus, In Row [1,, Carbun 
calua, Sapphirus, Jaspia, In Row IUL., Ligurins, Achates, Amethyst, In Row IV,, Chrisolithus, Onyx, Beryl. 
King’s dathique Gems, pp. 134, 135, King believes the breast-plate stoues are still in the Sultan's ‘Treasury in 
Constantinople, as the Turks found them in the sacristy of t. Sophia. King's Antiqua Gema, p, 157. 

@ Enfanoel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 232, ® Streeters Jrecious Stomes and Goma, p. 174, 








* Compare King's Antigue Goma, p. 34. " Emanvel's Diamonds and Preciows Stones, p. 153. 
Op. cit. p, 82. King’s Antique Gama, p. 27. Orpheus (A. D. 250) in King’s Antique Gems, p. 1. 
™ Streeter's Precious Stones and demu, p. 164. @ Polk. Lore Record, Vol. IT, pp, #5, 4. 

® Emanoel's Diamonds and Preciow Stones, p. 59. Lamp-lighting power is attributed to the Lychnas which 


ja the Jacinth or the Ruby. Lucian (A. D. 150) montiona a lychous in the head-droas of the Mother of Syria, 
which at night lighted the temple. The Dutch had o similar belief ina stone called the osculan or chrysolampis. 


King a aeeene ems, pp. 25, 28, 53. 
Streeters Precious Stones aad Gem, p. 211, # Emanual's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. . 


Ws taal ito seat dan aient ne. tie ak 7? Dienlafait's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 42. 
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the month in which its guardian infloence was strongest. When their god-head had not yey 
passed from the stars, and they still ruled the destinies of men and of mankind, it was fitting that 
gems who were of like spirit with the flashing lights of heaven should also guard and rule the 
life of men. Asa guardian home the gem was not only used to guard the person of the owner. 
Gems also guarded property. The Romans of the empire crusted their robes with precious 
stones. Pliny says we drink ont of a mass of gems. Gems decked candelabra us well as cops, 
and, after the time of Constantine (A.D, 330), crowns and picture frames, even armour had 
an armonr plating of gems.7! Since the guardian wants guarding the services of gems were 
enlisted to keep evil out of churches and temples; to protect the images of the gods ;*? to orna- 
ment the cross; to cover crucifixes, missals, reliquaries, and sacred vessels; to protect priests, 
bishops and popes.73 

As with other guardians the experience of the spirit-controlling power of gems may be 
judged from their healing or medical virtues, The Almighty gave Abraham a gem to keep off 
sickness’ Tn ancient pharmacopmas, precious stones are among the most valued remedies, 
The dwarf king Laurin from his precious gems gained wondrous strength and power. The 
ruby, topaz, emerald, sapphire and diamond were so valuable in medicine that they were known 
as the Five Precious Fragments. St. Fillan (A.D, 700), one of the early preachers of Christi- 
anity in Scotland, cured diseases by the touch of precious stones,” Beside by the touch, gems 
cared by being ground to powder and swallowed.’? In recent times gems msed to be kept in 
the mouth tied by a string to cure ear-ache, tooth-ache and sore throat.?* In Middle-Age Europe, 
the stones found in the lynx, the cock, the adder, and the toad ensured victory and staye 
thirst,” According to the Hobrews, the agate kept off the plague, and the Arabs used the 
agate to atop bleeding. In the eleventh century, the agate was an antidote to poison, as 
in the An Cren Riwle Christ is likened to the agate which the poison of sin cannot approach,"! 
According to Marbodus (A. D. 1070), the agate soothed thirst and sore-eyes, kept the wearer 
in health, and gave him grace and eloquence.® Marbodus says:—" Grave a beryl with ascorpion 
and a bird, consecrate, and set it with vervain leaf and gold: it will strengthen your eyes and 
liver, and make you victor in battle."™ In auother passage, Marbodns states that the 
virtue in jewels exceeds the virtue in herbs.84 In the eleventh century, blood-stone or . 
hematite cured ulcers, tumour on the eye, and spitting of blood, stopped fluxes, cleansed 
wounds, and melted stone in the bladder.“ The carnelian stopped bleeding and quieted 





"! Streeter's Precious Stones ant Gems, pp. 18,19. The Romans of the empire and the French ef Francia I. 
(A. D. 1500) adorned their armour with engraved stones and cameos. King’s Aniique Gems, p, 256. Compare 
in early (A, D, 100-600) Sectland, Cuchallin’s chariot bossed with crystals, cairngorms and other stones of power, 
Clerk's Ouwian, II. p. 151, 

™ How early is the belief that precious stones guard the guardian is shewn by the Hinds lidg mentioned above 
with ite base crusted with the nine charma, The belief ie mach older than Hindu liay-worahip, Ea, the Babylonian 
Earth-Spirit, the great spirit-ecarer, had an armour of \preclous stones. His chief weapon was a stenc with seven 
rays and fifty faces. Budge's Babylonion Life and History, p. 183, 

** Protection of the wearer seems to underlie the wearing of the Cardinal's ruby and of the Bishop's sapphire. 
The original meaning of the rite is lost in the explanation that the custom is solely for pomp and show, the ruby suiting 
the scarlet robes of the Cardinal and the sapphire the violet robes of the Bishop, King's Antiqua (Fema, p. 207. It ins 


** Napier's Folk-Lore, pp. 103, 108. ™ Folk-Lore Record, Vol. Lp... ™ Napier's Folk Lore, pp. vO, 108, 
be Pettigrew's Superstitions commected with Medicine and Surgery, pp. 50-57, 
™ Dieulafait's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p, 50, ™ Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIL. p. 1219, 
** Emanoal's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 30, " Skeat's Piers the Rlowhman,'p. 113. 
"! Marbodus in King’s Antique Gema, p, 393; Black's Fol Medicine, p. 176. King’s Antique Gems, p. 432. 
nines Antique Gems, p. 432. Black, Folk Medicine, p. 185, quotes « muying that, to scare fonds, Christians 
“—— words, Jews to stones, Pagana to herbs, 

» Marbodus in King's Antique Gems, p, 404, The belief in the ot hmenati oes 
Babyjon, Smith's Dudionery of the Bidde ‘Yel. IL p. 295. eye-healing power of hematite gees back o 


the mind and malice.’ Coral which scared nervousness and causeless fears was given as 
a medicine to new-born children, Its changes of colour warned the wearer against 
the approach of disease.” The chrysolite draws wisdom and seares folly.4 The Syrians 
valued the diamond highly as an amulet, for its many medical virtues, and asa safe-guard 
against madness. In eleventh century Europe, the diamond nerved the arm with force, 
drove dreams and goblins from the sleeper, baffled poison, healed quarrels, appeased madness, 
blunted the foeman’s steel, In Italy, a diamond bound to the left arm scares the Evil Eye, and, 
together with jacinth, sapphire and carbuncle, is hung round children's necks, as a strong charm." 
The famous diamond of the Raj of Mattan is the guardian of Borneo, and the water in which 
the diamond has been dipped cures disease.” Tul the close of the middle ages, the chrysoiite 
or peridot, also called topazius, was believed to cool boiling water, lust, madness, and piles, 
and to keep off sudden death.” Powdered crystal stopped dysentery ; laid on the tongue it 
weakened fever.“ Aristotle (B. C, 330) said that an emerald worn at the neck or on the 
finger kept off the falling sickness,“ The Romans held that to look at an emerald healed and 
cooled the eyes. In the eleventh century, Marbodus (A. D. 1070) says that the emerald 
hung round the neck cured ague and falling sickness, and Psellos notes that ground to powder 
and mixed with water, the emerald heals leprosy and other diseases.*7 The garnet, if hung 
round the neck or taken internally, refreshed the heart.” Heliotrope staunches blood, 
drives away poison, preserves health, and saves the wearer from abuse.” During the Middle 
Ages, the jacinth drove away the plague and cured colic, jaundice and king's evil. According 
to Galen (A. D. 100) a jasper, hung about the neck, strongthened the stomach.! According 
to Orphens (A. D. 250) it cured scorpion bite? In the eleventh century the green jasper was 
sovran for fevers, dropsies and the woes of child-birth.! The Greeks called jade nephrite, 
because it cured kidney (nephros) diseases.4 In the eleventh century, jet cured dropsy, epilepsy 
and diseases of the womb,’ and the magnet quelled dropsy and cooled burns! Among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, powdered lapis lazuli cured melancholy? Till recent times tho 
moon-stone cured consumption and epilepsy.* In the sixteenth century, the opal was rood for 
the eyes." In India, the pearl isa cure for syncopes and fluxes of blood; seed pearls and dissolved 
pearls are largely used as medicine by the people of China.! According to Burton (England, 
seventeenth century) unions or pearla are very cordial and avail to cheer the heart,!! In 


M Fraser's Magarins, May 1956, p. 595; Pettigrow's Superstifions conmectad with Medicina and Surgery, pp. 40, 51. 

 Emanoel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 216 ; Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p, 20, 

™ Pettigrow's Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, p. 51. 

 Strovter's Precious Stones aad Gema, p, 127. ™ Marbodus in King's Antique dfoma, p. 393, 

" Btory's Castle of St. Angelo, pp. 219, 200. 

™ Dieulafait's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 83, ™ King’s Antique Gems, p. 427. 

™ Emanuel's Diamonds and Precious Stone, p15. ™ King’s Antique Gems, p, 432 Gp, old. p, 4, 

 Btroeter's Precious Stones and (ems, p. 150; Emannel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, Pp. 155 Eine’s 
Antique Gems, p. 395. The writer in Fraser's Mayacine, October 1856, p. 430, notices that in the sixteanth century 
ground telesine corundum and quarts were taken in draughts. 

™ Pottigrew's Superstitions connected with Malicine and Surgery, p. 51. : bial Op, cit. pp. 50, SL, 

™ Emanool's Diamonds and Preciow Stones, p. 141. Camillo (IMS in King's Antique Gems, p. 422) calls {é 
Lyoocarius, Marbodus (A, D, 1070) makes Lyncarium cure chest complaints and diarrhoa, (Op. cit. p. 40.) 

' Emanvel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 175 The words of Galen (De Simplis Mad, Fac, B, TX.) in King's 
Antique Gems, p. 354, aro important, A virtue is inherent in the green jasper which benofite the chest and the mouth 
of the stomach if tied on it, Of this stone I have bad ample eiperience, having made a necklace of such femme and 
to be of ot leas service than if, as king Nechepsos recommends, they bad been graven with a serpent with radiated 
bead, This shews (o) the experience of & scientific physician that gems exercise healing virtues, and (b) that the 
object of graving was to add to the virtue of the ungraven stone. 


® King's Antique Goma, p, 19. * Marbodus in King's Antique Gemw, p. 34 
4 Op. cil. p. 307. * Marbodus in King’s Antique Geow, p, 401. 
Op, cil, p, 302. T Peitigrew's Superstitions connected with Medicina ond Surgery, pp, 0, 51. 


* Marbodas in King’s Antique Gems, p. 505; Strecter's Precious Stones and Gema, p. 211. 

* Camillo (1503) in King's Antiqua Gema, p. 423. 

* Emuanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, pp. 31,195. Diealafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 194, 
1 Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p, 34. 
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Rana saith Middle Ages, say ag ta otis Sal tee a sheeted: his sniad.™ 
Bostius (A. D. 520) says the ruby is sovran against plague and poison.” Italian women 
wear sard rings as an amulet to keep off sickness.“ Up to modern times the sapphire has 
been regarded as medicinal.* The sapphire preserved sight; its influence strengthened the 
body as well ng the soul."* According to Marbodus (A, D, 1070) the sapphire preserves health, 
disarms treachery, checks sweat, stays ulcers, clears the eyes, and strengthens the tongne. In 
sixteenth century Europe, serpentine or hydrius cured rheumatism and dropey by oe out 
the moisture. Inthe eleventh century, the topaz cored hemorrhoids.” 

Besides their medical or healing virtues all times and peoples agree in the experience that 
certain gems and precious stones guard against and put to flight spiritual influences which 
are hostile to mankind. According to the Jews, the diamond keeps off Satan, the ruby fear, 
the topaz poison, the amethyst drankenness, the emerald impious and the sardonyx unlucky 
thoughts." Compare in Piers ths Ploughman (A. D. 1370), mede or reward bringing rubies, 
diamonds, sapphires, orientals (eastern rubies), emeralds, amethysts, and images (squamarines) 
to destroy envenomys, that is, poisons.” One of the excellences of Elias Ashmoles’ (London, 
1650) angelical stone was to keep all evil spirits at a distance,” an example of the rule that 
the use of precious stones was noither for their beauty, nor because of their proof of 
wealth, bat because they were choice amulets agninst the Evil Eye and other evils.™ In 
sixteenth century Europe (A. D. 1503), according to Camillo Leonardo, amber guarded the 
throat, scared venomous animals, and tested chastity.™ The amber month-piece of his water 
pipe still keeps the Tork from inhaling pestilence.* In the time of’ Pliny (4. D. 77), amber- 
necklaces preserved children from witcheraft and sorcery. In India, amber or amber 
coloured glass saves builocks and horses from the Evil Kye and other hurtful influences. 
Among the Greeks and on through the Middle Ages, the wine-coloured amethyst scared 
or housed the spirit of drunkenness; it also sharpened the wit and overcame poison.™ The 
beryl, which has the merit of keeping its lustre in artificial light, in the eleventh century, 
broight lock, bound love and stopped sighs.>* In the fifteenth century, the beryl], when looked 
through, shewed what was before invisible” In the eleventh century, the chalcedony, blest and 
tied to the neck, especially if on the stone was graven Mars, a robed virgin, or a Inurel branch, 
cured lunatics, and made the wearer beautiful, faithful, strong and snccessfal.™ According to 
Marbodus (A. D. 1070), the carnclian checks frays and chases spites and quarrels.™ In the 
Middle Ages, the balas roby repressed vain and impure thoughts, restrained passion, 
and fiery wrath, and guarded both men and houses from lightning. According to Camillo 
Leonardo (A. D, 1503), the grey carnelian makes the wearer victorious”! Both in Europe 
and in Asin, the cat'seye isa gem of lock, a charm against witchcraft. In the eleventh 
century, the fiery blase of the chrysolite, especially if strang on the hair of an ast, scared 

nightly terrors. In India, Hinde and Musalman religious beggars use coral beads for their 


nf Emancel’s Diamonds and Presous Stones, p. Loe, 2 Op, ct, p. 30. 
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Tiamowdls avd Precious Stones, p. 154; and Chamber's Ency. Gems, 
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™ King’s Antique Gems, p. 43? Op. cil. p. 404, 

™ Emanual’s Diamonds ond Precious Stones, p. 30. Camillo (A. D, 1504) in King’s Aetiqua Geme, p. 419. A house 
or field whose four corners have been touched by a bales raby ia safe from lightning, storms and blight, 

*! King's Antique Gema, p, 422,  Streeter’s Precious Stones avd Geow, pp, 107, 165. 

™ Marbodes (1070) in King’s dutique Gems, p. 398, 
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rosaries. Coral is worn in turbans and on the handles of daggers and swords to keop off 
the Evil Eye. Coral ornaments are laid with the dead that vampires and other evils 
may not house themselves in the corpse.4 As an amulet Bostius and Dioscorides (about A. Dc 
100) found coral efficacious agninst the delusions of the devil. From the third century 
to the eleventh century A. D., coral was a talisman against enchantments, witchcraft, 
thunder, tempests, and other perils, Coral also preserved crops from drought, hail, caterpillars, 
worms and rost.™ According to Ovid coral stops bleeding, according to Orpheus it cares 

scorpion stings, according to Lacullus its soft smel] keeps off lightning, The Spaniards say, 
coral keeps off lightning, hail, and fascination, The Italiansand the English agree that it eaves 
children from witchery and the Evil Eye.” The chrysolite cooled wrath and boiling water, and 

by its pallour warned against poison. The Greek goda (B.C. 500) could not stand againat 
the power of crystal. In the Scottish Highlands, from the early times of Ossian (A. D. 
100-600), rock crystal and cairngorm have been known as stones of power and stones of virtue. 

They were s sovran remedy in disease.” Till the close of the Middle Ages (Camillo Leonardo, 
1503), crystal worn by sleepers scared evil dreamis and baffled spells and witchcraft; taken 
powdered and mized with honey it filled the breasts with milk. Dees’ Crystal Globe (seventeenth 
century) and other crystal balls, some of which have been found in tombs, have magical 
powers! The Irish believe in the virtues of certain-pebbles which they keep on the altars of 
their churches. Water in which the stones are steeped cures cattle. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, crystal balls have healing power? If poison was poured into a crystal cup, the cup 
turned pale or broke“? According to King the Romans prized the diamond, not for its benaty, 
bat for its rarity and its extraordinary powers as an amulet.“ Its electric power of attracting, 
in the magical powers of the diamond.” Aceording to Serapius and Camillo Leonardo 
(A. 1D, 1503), the diamond resists poison, and if taken inwardly is itself a deadly poison ; it 
drives away lemures or ghosts, incubi and suceubi, that is, night terrors; it baffles magic, gives 
snecess in law suits and makes the wearer brave and large-hearted.¢ According to Pliny, 

the diamond destroys poison and cures insanity. The famous Mattan diamond of Borneo is the 
chief's talisman, on the possession of which depends the happiness of the Mattan family.” 
Marbodns (A. D. 1070) mentiona a stone called -Dionysin, which turns water into wine and 
keeps wine from intoxicating? Among the Romans, the emerald was sacred to Mercury, The 
emerald gave warning of false evidence by changing coloar. It was good for the cyes, helpful 

tb women in child-birth, it heartened the wearer, and turned away the plague. It was an 
infallible preservative of chastity. In eleventh century Europe, the emerald was good in 
divination and increased the wearer's importance! According to Marbodus (A. D. 1070), 

the hyacinth gives safety in travelling and in bad air. According to Cardan (A. D. 1500), the 

hyacinth or jacinth makes rich, increases power, strengthens the heart, brightens the sonl, 


™ Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 215. About 1880, a piece of coral, along with a few child's bones, was found 
in s Roddhist stipa or burying mound at Nasik by tho late Dr, Bhagwéalil lodraji. 

@ Emacocl's Diamowds and Precious Stones, p. 316, 

™ Orpheus (A. D, 250) and Marbodes (A. D, 1070) in King’s Antique Gems, pp. 403, 455, 426; Streeter’s 
Precious Stones cad Gemma, p. Sh, . 

oT Bassett's Gea Leyends, p. 459; Napier's Folk-Lore,p.36. Fmanuel's Diamonds and Dyecious Slones, p. 39, 
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“ Op. cit, p, 419; Emanuel’s Diawowds and Precious Stones, p. 29. Though the diamond is so lucky & stone 


it is remarkable (King's Antique Geos, p, 69) that the Hindus think the Kihintir a most anlucky stone, They say it 
ruined the Mughals, it destroyed the power of Nadir Shih, and after of Abmad Shih Durriol, and of Raijit Singh. 
Finally it cause] the 1857 Mutinies.. 
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Gems, p. 296, the emerald gave wealth ond eloquence. | 
3) Marbodus in Eing's Antique Gems, p. 452. 8 King's Antique Gems, p. 400, 
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and makes it wise. The jacinth gives sleep and scares thunder, plague and evil spirits. 
Cardan’s own big hyacinth did not bring sleep, but then the stone was of a bad colour.4 Jade, 
the holy stone of Chins, cures colic and the bite of venomous insects§ In Burmah, if 
poison is laid on a green jade-plate, the plate turns black.4 According to Pliny (A. D. 70), in 
the East, the jasper was worn a8 an amalet.7 In the eleventh centary, the green jasper, when 
strengthened by magic rites and a silver setting, scared the terrors by night." Hung round 
be graven on them.” Jet, according to Bostins (A. D. 520) and Marbodus (A. D. 1070), screens 
were made of jet." Jet is still used in medicine and magic as a means of famigation.* In the 
Scottish Highlands, oblong pieces of obsidian, emooth as glass, called amulets of leng, have 
healing virtues. ‘Till the close of the Middle Ages, green jet or gagatrommus made the 
wearer invisible. In the eleventh century, heliotrope caused storms, gifted the wearer with 
prophecy and made him invisible.“ The magnet tested o wife's faithfulness, helped robbers, 
and graced the tongue. Roman children wore ornaments of molochite, perhaps green jade, to 
protect them against evil.” And this name for keeping evil from the cradles of children was 
still fresh in eleventh-century Europe. The moon-stone in the sixteenth century gave a know- 
ledge of the future.“ The onyx is one of the doubtful guardians. It cured epilepsy, but 
caused melancholy and strife, and, in the Middle Ages, sent confusing dreams.” The opal is 
also uncertain. From classic times to the seventeenth century the opal was thought to bring 
every possible good. By a strange freak of fortune, which Mr, Streeter traces to Hermione's 
opal in Scott's Anne of Gierstein, it is now falsely accused of brin ging ill-luck.” Tho lustre of 
the pearl scares evil spirits. So Bengal virgins wore pearls as a preservative of virtue, that is 
to scare evil thoughts and wishes.”? Theancient Chinese highly valued the pearl as an amulet.” 
Since B. C. 500, the Corean has put in the mouth of his dead boiled panic, three unbored pearls, 
anda piece of jade. It was as an amalet, or a houser of Hamlet's ill-luck, that the king threw 
4 union or pearl into the cup he drank to Hamlet's better breath. In the Middle Ages, in 
Europe, the rnby guarded against poison, plague, sadness, evil thoughts, and wicked spirits, 
The ruby kept the wearer in health and cheered his min¢. It diminished its light to warn him 
of danger.” It scared evil spirits and bad dreams.7 The Indian and Chinese place-spirit is 








4 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Preciows Stones, pp. 30,141; Dieulafait's Diamonds ond Precious Stones, p. 49; 
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Gems, p. 15, aye: “ Molochite is not Malachite,” The writer in Fraser's Magazine, November, 1856, p. 572, thinks 
it is. | ™ King's Antique Gema, p. 427, 

 Emanoel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, pp. 43, 147, Marbodus (A. D. 1070) in King’s Antique Gems, 
p- 227, gives the onyx un entirely evil character. 

™ Streeter's Precious Stoner and Gems, p. Lik 

T) Op. cst. p. Led, Petrus Arlenius (A. D. 1610) describes an opal which forced every ons who saw it to love, 
bonour aod worship it. King’s Antiqua Gems, p. 423, 
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™ Ross’ Corea, p. 325. 
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chased or housed, and the safety of the building is secared, by laying under the foundations bags 
of small rubies,7* The Egyptian priest wore a sapphire amulet on his breast.” Like the crystal 
among the Greeks the sapphire was the gem of gems, the most sacred of stones.™ It prevailed 
against the gods. Those who consulted the oracle at Delphi, bringing a sapphire, had early and 
favourable answers"! According to St. Jerome, the sapphire wins the favour of princes, 
soothes enemics, and frees from enchantments. It is partly becanse it dulls devotion to Venus 
that the sapphire is worn by the priest and bishop.*® Also, according to Mercurialis, the 
sapphire frees the mind frum prejedice and mends manners.®’ The sapphire preserves the 
sight and strengthens the body as well as the soul,4 In Middle-Age England, Richard Preston, 
citizen and grocer, gave to the shrine of St, Erkenwald his best sapphire stone to cure imprints 
of the Evil Eye, On the topof the English Crown is a rose-cut sapphire, said to have been nged 
by Edward the Confessor (A. D. 1050) for blessing cramp rings. In eleventh-century Europe, 
a sard worn on the finger kept off dreams and charms and made the wearer a favourite with 
women.” In the eleventh century, the swallow-stone or chelidonian was good for idiots and mad- 
men, for orators, and for tempering the ire of kings.®® In, the eleventh century, the thunder- 
stone, which came with the thunder-bolt, kept off lightning and all harm.” A famous Arab 
amulet was of topaz, with the Arabic words bored through it —“ Success is from God alone,” 
Even unaided by a text the topaz was of high virtue. When placed near poison it grew 
dark, it quenched the heat of boiling water, it calmed the passions, it prevented bad dreams,” 
Till the close of the Middle Ages, nccording to Camillo (1503), the topaz (he calls itchrysolite), 
setin gold and worn on the left hand, drove out night-demona, terrors and gloomy visions. If 
strong on an asa's hair, it drove out devils and overthrew spells. Held in the hand, it cooled 
fever. Among the ancient Egyptians the turquoise was a favourite amulet and charm.” 
According to Pliny (A. D. 70), the turquoise brought health and fortune.™ The Persians hold 
that the turquoise has talismanic virtue.** In Middle-Age Europe, few stones had such guarding 
power as the turquoise. It was especially valued by horsemen. No one wearing 6 turquoise 
would either be thrown ‘or tire hia horse, In eleventh-century Europe, to draw ont the fall 
virtue of the turquoise, & beetle and under the beetle a man should be graven on if, the stone 
should be bored lengthwise and hung ona swivel, blessed and setina prepared and adorned place.” 
The Muslims added to the virtue of the turquoise by carving textaon the gem.” Nadir Shih 
(A. D. 1737) wore as an amulet ao heart-shaped turquoise graven with a verse from the Kurdn. 
Many Europeans still wear the turquoise because it keeps off contagion, because it prevents 
damage if you fall from your horse,” because it foretells sickness, changing with thé colour of 
the wearer.'® Jn Italy and in India tarqudise-coloured glass is the best protection of horses, 
camels and bullocks from the Evil Eye and other hurtfal influences! In the sixteenth century, 
zemech or lapis lazuli cured melancholy? 


The inherent guardian virtue of gems was increased by having them cut in certain lucky 
shapes, by having them graven with guardian forms, names or letters, by having them set in 





certain guardian substances. Further the kem's virtues were increased by choosing for 
| ! Streceter's Precious Stones and Gems, p. 14l, ™ Eber's Eyyption Princess, Vol. I. p. a8. 

™ Dicalafait's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p, 122. " Strester's Precious Stones and Gema, p. 148. 

| Emanel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, pp. 80, 112. " Fraser's Magazine, October 1856, p, 431, 


i. Emanoel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. dl. 
™ Milman’s Latin Christianity, Vol. VI. p, 875, and Skeat’s Piers the Ploughman, p. 113, 


% Jones" Crowns, 44.  Marbodus (A. D. 1070) in King’s Antiqua Gems, pp, 432, 433, 
Op. cit. p. 401. * Op. cit. p. 408. 

™ Streeter's Precious Stone: and Gema, p, 221, © Emanuel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 128. 
#9 King's Antiqus Gems, p. 420. oe Pennnel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 182. 
™ Op. cit. p, 182, ™ Fraser's Khorisin, p, 469. : 

™ Btreeter’s Precious Stones and Gema, p. 170; King's Antijue (Gems, p. 427. 

 Marbodos (1070) in King's Antique Gema, p. 483, ™ Streater's Precious Stones and Gems, p, 171, 

® Emanuel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p- 23; Diculafait's Diamonds ond Precious Stones, p. 49, 

™ Emanuel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 29. 1 Op, cit. pp. 181, 182, 
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graving and for setting the season during which the guardian influences of the gem were 
at their highest. In Europe, till the end of the Middle Ages, the belief prevailed that 
certain gems have certain influences, and certain shapes have certain influences, The influences 
vary at different times. Choose the time and the subject that suits the gem and the influence 
of the whole will be so much the greater “In the Middle Ages,” says. King, “all engraved 
gems were worn as amulets.* Guostic gems were, mainly periapta, that is, to be worn round 
the neck to keep off evil The early Christians, while taking exception to certain designs, 

uccepted the mystic value of engraved ships.” In the second century A. D. Clemens of 
Alesandria mys: “‘ Christians should not wear any ring but the signet, and on the ee 
no engraving but a pigeon, a fish,aship, a lyre, an anchor and a fisher. The signet should 
not have the image of an idol which Christians are fo>bidden even to look at, nor a sword, nor 
a bow Christiins being the followers of peace, nor drinking goblets Christinns being sober, nor 
naked women,’ In Jaspers and other precious stones, certain natural lines were thought unlacky 
and called grammata or writing.’ King notes in the Devonshire collection of gems, an 
Etruscan stone set in a ring and caryed with elegant and intricate filagree patterns. OF lucky 
shapes into which gems were cut are the helmet, of which in modern crowns ia the jewelled 
representative, and is stilla guardian shapo,* the wheel jugzor turbo which spun and unspun magical 
spells, andthe tongue. The belief in the influence of stars upon men and also the common — 
attribute of light-housing, that is, the sameness of spirit in stara and in gems, made stars a 
favourite subject for gem engraving. The guardian star of the owner was engraved on his ring, 
as Capricornus i shewn in the corner of a cameo of Augnstus,"” The idea of engraving the 
owner's special constellation was developed into zodiac stones with all the signs of the zodiac 
graven on them, because each sign had a special guardian influence over a part of the body.'? 

Again, the kindly influences of o constellation were secured by carving one or two of its 
leading stars.“ The sun and the astrolabe, the tool with the star spirit, were also forms of 
special virtue.* As part of the general raising of the guardian form through animals to man,” 
under the Gnostics the constellations ceased to be shewn by animals and came to be figured 
as winged human beings holding stars, Till the close of the Middle Agea luck lived in the fol- 
lowing animal figures, many of which were supposed to trace back their fame to Chael, an ancient 
Hebrew doctor of the wilderness time (B.C. 1300), as mentioned by Camillo (A. D. 1503), —the 
ass, bat, boar, bull, camel, dragon, faleon, frog, griffin, haopoe, lion, raven, swallow and vulture.!* 
Each of these shapes was endowed with a special virtue. In early times (B.C. 2000-500) the 
armoured and fight-loving scarabeus beetle, in Egypt, Phoonicia, and Etruria, was a more 
favourite guardian than any who has succeeded him. W Chneph the Egyptian Good Daemon 


® Camillo Leonardo (1° 03) in King’s dutique Gems, p.435. Compara the sions, tho setting and the graving, — 
a triple soures of power in Marbodus (1070), King’s Antique Goma, p. 417. 





4 King's Antiqua Gems, p. 161, * Op. cit. p. M9. 
© Op. cit, p. 277. ? Fraser's Magazine, October 1856, p, 430, 
© King’s Antique Gems, p. 488. * Op, cit. p. 207. 


4 Op. al. p. 454, Compare Horace to Canidia : —“ Torn back your wheel and free from your spell." 

U King's Antique Gemw, p, 454. According to Grotius (A. D. 0) among the Romana, plain iron hoops traced 
with cabalistic lines worked wonderful curea, The physician Alexander of Tralles (A. D. 200) had « hoop that was 

eovran in cases of blae devile, Fraser's Magorine, May 1836, p. 504. 

1S King's Antique Geo, p, 333, 

13 Each sign of the rodiac had power over a special part of the body : —'The Ram over the Head; the Bull over 
the Neck; the Twins over the Shoulders; the Crab over the Breast; the Lico over the Shonlder-blades; the 
Virgin over the Flanks; Libra over the Hannches; the Scorpion over the Groin; Comtaur over the Thighs ; 
Capricoruns over the Knee; Aquarius over the Leg; the Fishos over the Foet (King’s Antique Goma, p, 480).- 

4 King's Antique Geww, pp. 333-5. King(Op, cit, p. 235) quotes the anying of Greek astrology that throa stars 
n each constellation, cut apon gems and known as the Decani or Lookers, charm away disease and accident, 

18 Camillo (1503) in King’s antique Gems, pp. 442-4, 

i Compare King’s Antique Gems, ny gba pi other branches of pictorial art the 
earliest Greek or Gruco-[talian gem engtavera began with representations of beasts,” 

King’s Antique Gems, pp. 402, 444, 443; Compare Dalyoll (Darker Superstitions of Scofland, p, 145.) A ship 
sculptured on a stone prevented shipwreck, a standard cut ensured victory, the figure of a grey bornd cured lunacy 
and scared fiends, a hare guarded against ill-will, 
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or omink feared as an erect hawk-headed aie was also a Svortiebiesh on. pre On 
early (B. C. 500-300) Greek gems are engraved the horse, lion, ox and stag.” According to the 
Arabs the guardian power of a gem is increased by having an animal engraved on it. A stone 
with a lion graven on it guards against wild beasts; ascorpion prevents the attacks of reptiles.™ 
This idea seems to give sense to the grylls or chimm@ras composed of different parts of dif- 
ferent animals and so hoasing, and by housing turning into gaardinns, a variety of influences. 


As the power of man over beasts increased, so to man his terror of his brother man became 
greater than his terror of wild beasts: also as the power of man to depict the human form and 
face improved, a human guardian began to emerge from the animal guardian. A human 
head rules the lion body of Egypt's guardian the Sphinx. Dagon steps out of his husk of fish 
scales, and a human head appears between the wings of the great wardera of Babylon! The 
Asayrian guardian, who wrestles with the lion Bud-lack, is half bull half man. Among the 
Persians (B, C. 500-300) the human head and breast of Hormazd rise out of a winged eye,* 
while in some cylinders, not only is the guardian human, but one of the evils he keeps at arms 
length is a man-headed bull™ Among the Greeks, the animal lingers inthe half human Faun 
and Silenus.% The animal lingers in the snake ringlets of the guardian Medusa-head, which, 
from the gigantic coarse lolling tongue-mask passes toa woman-faco of the calmest beanty 
ceeaselesaly guarding the wearer from the Evil Eye and other influences of death.™ 
Finally, the animal goardisn or home lingers in the horned human head on some gema, odd 
and curl-horned with short beard, hair-hidden cars, and up-turned satyr eye-brows.7 
In an Isis vase of the second century A. D. a horned human head sopports the handle.** 
Similarly, a Babylonian cylinder (B. C. 600 7) shews o bull-legged figure erect with a horned 
and bearded homan bead breaking the fore legs of a ramping lion. How important a 
guardian element lay in horns is shewn by the horned Moses and still more by the horned 
Alexander. 


But, before Alexander, the Greeks had begun to shew their guardians in simple human 
form. Notonly was the man Hercules special favourite on gems asa guardian whose protection 
ussared good lack,*" even the great gods of the Greeks and Romans, especially Jupiter and 
Venus were graven in human form.”! In the centuries before and after Christ the head of 
most virtue was the hornless Alexander During the first centuries after Christ the head of 
Augustus to some extent took the place of the head of Alexander, That it was believed that in 
the graven head some of the spirit of the great guardian of the Roman people lived, is shown 
by the law of Tiberius that it was a crime to take into os honse of ill-fame a gem graven with 
the head of ADGaSE ™ As part of the worship of the Human even the stars had to change 


4 The soldier theory of the bortla (Fraer's Magazine, February, 1554, via eateas mare practical than the 
reesived world-rolling explanation, which cannot have come into belief so long as men continued to bold that th, 

1 King’s Antique Geme, p, 334, ™ Op. cit, p. 109, Fraser's Magazine, February 1856, pp. 233, 257. 

" King's Antiqua Gema, p. 335. "2 See examples in King's Antique Gema, plate facing p. 129, No, 3 

@ King’s Antique Gems, p. 125, ™ Op. cit, pp. 130, 151, = Op. cit. pp. 129-181, 

™ King (Antique Gama, pp. 377, 375, note) eays: =“ The Modus occurs in Guostic gema (A. D, 50-200) and was 
apparently fram ita universal use an amulet to keep off the Evil Eye. On a red jasper are the talimmanic words 
*T gard Roromandarss.” ™ 

7 Figures in King’s Aatizue Gems, p. 239. # Op. cil. p. 266. # King's Antique Gema, p. 120. 

" Op. cil, p. dia Ase core for colic the learned physician Aletander of Trallea (A, D. 200) counsels the 
wearing of a gem of Hersules strangling the Nemean lion. Hing's Antique Gema, p. 434. 

1 Julius Casar wore a Venus engraved on a gem, as ho held himself under the special favour of Venus, 
Fraser's Magatine, February 1956, p. 234. 

™ Trebellius Pollio notes that women wore Aletander’s portrait and that thos who wore it prospered, 5. 
Chrysostom (A, D. 347-407) describes a brass coin of Alexander being tied to the fect and head to keep off sickness, 
King's Antique Gema, pp. 322, 323. The writer on old rings in Fraser's Magazine, February 1556, p. 235, eyes 

* Alexander so bewitched posterity that the wearing of his effigy on a ring secured succes." 
King's Antique Gema, p. 277. 
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their old honoured shapes for human figures. In the fourth century A. D. instead of the sign 
of the constellation was graven the guardian god or angel with whieh the Persians and Gnostics 
had furnished each of the planets and of the leading constellations.™ ‘Till the close of the 
Middle Ages among the Iocky figures graven on gems, were the bowman, the swordsman 
and the man with the upraised hand.™ 


The human form did not long remain unchallenged as the moat favourite home of the 
guardian. Among Gnostics and other amulet-wearing mystica of the early centuries 
after Christ the Name composed of mystic letters was foond to hold more virtue than any 
human or other figure2* Soe gem has graven on it: ‘Abraxas, Jao, Adonai. Holy Name, 
Holy Powers defend Vibia Panlina from every evil spirit."% Titles, phrases and nambers all 
added to the natural powers of gems, Round the head of the crystal signet of king Lotharus 
(A.D, 960) ran the words ‘0 Uhrist,'defend king Lothaire.™ Till the clone of the Middle Ages 
the names of the three kings of Cologne, Casper, Melchior and Balthasar, also the words Guitu, 
Gutta, Thebal Ebal, I H S Nazarenus, housed special holy influences.™ Still, in Germany, the 
plague is scared bya plate with the ‘names of God' round the rim and in the centre a figure- 
pattern which read in any order gives the total 34.49 Similarly, in the Middle Ages the decade 
rings had in each of the ten short cogs the spirit of an Ave and in the round head with I HS 
the spirit of a Pater Noster“! These “names-of-God” phrases and mystic figures were neually 
added to other images in accordance with the experience that combination increases the guardian 
influence of the gem. So in the time of Hadrian (A. D.100) gems were graven with the trione 
God of Egypt, either Ammon (Jupiter) Ra (ihe Sun)and the Asp, or Athor, Bart and Achor, with 
in words ‘Father of the world, Triple God." Some gems carry the combination of guardian 
influences still further. An emerald gem, probably of the time of Antoninns Pins (A. D. 130), 
made in Alexandria, haa a central Serapis head with thunderbolt on left and cornucopia on right 
wreathed round by a beading of circles or eggs ending in a snake head swallowing the end of 
the wreath. Outside of this egg-beading is a row of human and bird heads and at the foot a 
large lizard.“ King notes that in such gems the mouse, dolphin, rabbit, and lizard are favourite 
figures. As these animals represent the earth, the air, and the sea,“ the object of engraving 
them would seem to be to choose objects likely to prove tempting homes for the three great 
classes of spirits. Thus, the object of this massing or housing of guardian shapes is the same 
as the object of the grotesque chimaeras or grylls, namely to grave shapes likely to prove 
attractive to different classes of spirits.“ 

(To be continued.) 

™ Firmicus in King's Antique Gems, p, 334, The Poreo-Jowish angola were made the guardians of tho leading 
constellations : Michael of the Bear, Gabriel of the Serpent, Snrielof the Eagle, Raphael of the Lion, Tanthabaoth of 
the Dog, and Erataoth of the Ball, The spirits or overlords of the seven planeta were of the Sun Adonai, of the 
Moon Jao, of Jupiter Eoi, of Mara Salbao, of Venus Qvai, of Mercury Astaphal, of Saturn Ddabacth. King’s 
Antique Gema, pp. 348, 840, According to the Gnostica these overlords were undorlorda of the supreme, whom they 
named Abraham. Op. cit. pp. 918, 249, 

* Camillo Leonardo (1503) in King’s Antique Gems, p. 442, , 

Se alone, ii. 17: "To him who orercometh I will give a white stone and in the stone a new name 
wr Zt 
__™ King’s Antique Gems, pp. 454.5. On another Gnostic stone are Ja> Abraxas keep from evil" (Op. cit, p, 434). 

The word Abrazas, like the word Mithras, had the figure valae of 365 (Op. cit, p. 355), Eney. (Brit, “Gema.” Thos 
the name was not only a home for the time or year spirit, but was a home for the creator of the universe, since the 
csiverse had been formed to inclade 353 separate worlds or creations. 

™ King's Antique Gems, p, 205, 

" Op. cit, p. 370, Camillo (A. D. 1503) mentions the ‘ names of God" among gravings of special virtac. King's 
Astijus Goma, pp, 442-4, 

* King’s Antique Gema, pp. 365, B68, 

" Op, cit, p. 204, 42 Op, cit. p. 565. 

#3 Op, cit, p. S87. “ Op. cil, p. 23). 

“ Compare Camillo Leonardo (1509), King's Antique Gems, p. 437, who explains the use of mized forma by the 
Syure being suitable to the diferent virtues of the atone. 
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FROM SWAT.! 

TooRTHEE with his interesting Repor! on the 
resulta of his mission to Swit Dr. L. A. Waddell 
forwarded to me some months ago two impressions 
of the longest Kharoshthi inseription which he 
had found on his tour at Kaldarra near Dargai. 
As the impressions have been taken on very thick 
country-paper, they are not sufficiently distinct to 
allow the whole inscription to be read. Of late, 
Dr. Waddell has gent in addition an excel- 
lent photograph of the document, taken by 
Mr, Andrews, with the help.of which it can be 
easily deciphered. 

The inscription ia incised on a rough block of 
stone, measuring, according to the impression, 
about 27 inches by 9. 

has oan ane evk quih-sqeldsategth the lnat 


sign of line 2, B, protrading beyond the ends of 


lines 1 and 3. The letters, which vary between 
1 and 2 inches in height and have been out deeply 
and boldly, shew the type of the Saka period," 
which is known from the Tazila Copper-plate of 
Patika’ and from the inscriptions of his contem- 
porary Sudasa or Sodisa on the Mathurd Lion 


Capital." With the Tazila Copper-platetheyagree,. 


particularly in the curls at the leftend of the 
topa of ta, ra and sa, which Prof. Dowson 
erroneously considered to express the medial 1. 
The only notable peculiarity is the clear distine- 
tion between na and na, the signs for which are 


mostly identical in the later Kharoshthidocumenta: | 


The numeral signs are f/77/ or, according to 
Mr. V. A. Smith's notation, ICXTII. The figure 


for 100 differs from those in the Takht-+Bahi | 


inacription of Gudupharna’ or 'YrSo$eppye and in 
the inscriptions of the Eushanas. The sign for ten 
retains almost exactly the form of the correspond- 
ing numeral gure in the Teima inscription.” 


1 Reprinted from the Vienna Oriental Journal, 

2 See my Grundris der indischen Paldographie, Tafel L 
Col, VIML-IX., and § 10, 8, § 12 of the letter- press. 

2 See my new edition according to Dr. J. F. Fleet's 

photo, compared with the original in the library of the 

Fired alate Roaiely 4a Iudiea, Vol. IV. p. 54.2. 

« Jour. Roy, As. See. 1894, p, 525 f. 

® This ia the faller form of the name, discovered by 
Prof, Otto Franke on some coins of the Berlin Collection 
and visible aleo on some of Prof. P. Gardner's auto- 
types « g., on PL EXD. (Noa, 7 and 9) of his Catalogoe 
of Indo-Grecian and Scythian Coins, There the third 
sign of the word is f or rns. 

© See my Grundrias der indiachen Paldographis, § 3. 

1 Vou Sallet, Die Nachfolger Aleranders des Grossen, 





p- 47 1., 65; PF. Gardner, Catalogue, p. xxziz., and Chart | 





The close agreement of the characters with those 


of the Taxila Copper-plate makes it very probable 
that the era, according to which Dr. Waddell's 


inscription is dated, ia the same as that used by 
Liaka Kusuluka’s son Patika and by his contem- 
porary Sodies or Sudasa. If that ia eo, the new 
document ia only thirty-five years later than the 
Tarila Plate. The beginning of this era is still 
uncertain. The numismatiste’ allege that Sodisa’s 
father, R4juvula or Rarbjubula, ruled in the 
eginning of the first century B. 0. Hence the 
siguet-hia! Goa 'ebald ‘ach all IataGhige aboos 
B. C. 65-40, and the era, wed in the date of his 
Mathur’ inscription “the year 72," must have 
sg atthataconealcie O..137-112. But the late 
winl&l IndrAji* beld that all the Northern 
Cohatsapen reledio the first century A. D. Inmy 





opinion the only certain point is that Ramju- 


1. Datia" putrena thai Norena puba- 
2 rafai??P* karavila savrasapana™ puyae 
3S. tathra [OXI Sravana a(u®*)dha™ [ i") 


“ By the son of Dati, the Thera Nora, a tans 
(pushkarinf) waa caused to be made for the wor. 


| ship of all snakes (in) the year 113, (in the) bright 


half (of the month of ) Srivana_ 


The wording offers few difficulties. Thai, 
which I take to be an abbreviation of thairena, 
in Sanskrit sthavirena, is separated from the 
name Nora by a considerable interval and hence 
must represent aword by itself, Similar abbre- 
viationa are found in the Western inscriptions 
from the time of Pulumilyi (2nd cent. A. D.); see 
Nasik, No. 15, where sara ocenra for sarachare 
and gi po for gimAdnar: pakhe. Pukarani, “ a 


p. xrzii.; Conningham, 
Coins of the Indo-Seythians, p. 27. 

* Jour. Roy. As. Boe, 1804, p. H42. 

* The separation of the words strictly follows the 

i The rowel ia not distinct and might be rend aa +. 

1 On the photograph the middle portion of the second 
ea (es pot distinct, but it ia plain on the impressions, 

12 The tail of the last wc has been lost thronch ay 
orfoliation of the stone, It is hardly doubtful that it 
had the wecurve, The prima facte reading andha would 


of Greek and Seythie Kinga, 1 


| give no sense, except on the supposition that erveral 
| ines have been lost. In that cose it might be taken as 


an equivalent of wirdham, ‘together with,” and as the 
beginning of a sentence enumerating persons associated 
with the donor in the pious work. 
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tank, "" stands midway between Sanskrit pushka- 


rinfand PAli pokkharanf. The two names Dati 


and Nora have a foreign look. With the | 


termination of the mase. genitive Datia | 


compare 
Haganamdia, Uggahiniya and Nandiye from the 


Kushana inscriptions,** 


of all snakes will cause no surprise to those 
acquainted with North-Western India, where, ¢. g. 
in Kashmir, every big spring is called a ndga, and 
ndgin', and where every lake | 
Lake or Ullola is considered to be the residence | 


every emall one ao 


of the Serpent Padma. In Kashmir there are also 


and a half Gous from 
Pravarapura lies a place with high-rising monu- 
ments, called Jayavana, where the pool (kunda) of 
resembles a war-disc, intended to cut the head of 
Kali who is bent on the destruction of Dharma,” 


In 1876 the pool of 'Takshak was still known 





at Zevan-Jayavana, though ita round stone-wall | 


had disappeared.“ The close connexion of the 
snake-worship with Buddhism is well known and 
explains it how a Thera came to dedicate # tank 
or pond to this minor race of divine beings. 
Georce Braces, 
February 21st, 1896. 


NOTES ON BUEMESE FOLE-LORE. 

Tae following facta, which have recently come 
under my notice, will be of some interest to 
anthropologista :— 

r L 

A famous dacoit chief, BO Ché, and his two 

Hons, Were recently tried and sentenced to death 


for murder, as well as to transportation for vari- | : 


of Upper | 


ous terms on different charges of dacoity. On 
appeal to the Jndicial Commissioner 
Burma, the sentences of death were confirmed, 
and by the special orderof the Chief OMmMiesioner, 
Burma, they were carried out publicly at @ place 
called Ngsbdyauk in the Myingyin District, 


(Upper Burma). The dying request of the con- 
demned men, about which they were obviously | 


véry anxious, waa that, after their death, the sen. 
tences of transportation on them might be 


inscription of the time of | 
Surv, Rep, IIL. Pl. 18, No. 1. 
18 Epigraphio Indica, IT. p. 197, 
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Tt is somewhat doubtful whether this request 
had its foundation on Buddhistic or antmistic 
ideas; but it is probably to be referred to the 
allowed free egress beyond the Jail walls. In the 
present case, there waa, of course, no difficulty in 


death complaints began to be made by the c 


BE 


Assistant Superintendent of 
Up 4 notice to this effect. 


i 


was haunting the place, they replied that he con- 


stantly appeared to them in dreams. 
As is well known, the Burmese have the usnal 


Was seen to jump up 
from his sleep, seize a sword and rush violently 
round the station house. He explained to a 


| European, who happened to be present, that the 
deceased priest had just appeared to him, and as 


he had done so twice before he was determined 


| not to stand the annoyance any longer. 


The above incidents illustrate the origin of 


a large theft of money, (Rs. 600), being lately waste 
to his successor, another Burman, the latter on 


his way to the scene of the occurrence besought 


in getting back all the money and in proving the 


| cae to be a false one, itis not unlikely that 


ie P- o. 
1 Since writing this I have heard, on excellent authority, 


| of two very similar cases which cecarred recently, one in 


the Meiktild, mad the othor in the Tharrawaddy Distriet. 
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ius apsaeka Whbekira will comma ta 4 time to | Wer awaaen GF teen ta slight on a house; in fact 


be regarded as a godling or nat. 
III. 


ba, however, kept out of « house by stretching 


A superstition of the Burmans, which may | Found it a thread charmed by the priests. 


not be generally knows, is that it is very unlucky 


Berssatyp Hovertos. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Deaz S12, — Muir, in his Original Sanakrit 


Teats, Vol, T., bas collected, translated and illus- | 
passages in the different | 


trated “ the 
Joiitain bobke of tbe greabect eubiquiey on. well Ps) 
in others of comparatively modern composition, 
which describe the creation of mankind, and the 
origin of classes or which tend to throw light upon 
the manner in which the caste system may have 
arisen.” He has thus afforded ample information 
on the bibliography of the subject; but bis atten. 
tion, it appears, was confined to the consideration 
ef only the four principal castes—the Brib. 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaidyas and Sddras. Not 
a single sentence is to be found about the other 
castea —the mixed classes which are more numer- 
ous than the original ones and have overgrown 
them. 


my desire for knowledge about caste was not 


satisfied, but the information I gathered from this 
book haa served rather to excite than allay my 
curiosity. I, therefore, set about collecting from 
‘the various Purdnas, OUpapurdnas, Smrilia, 
Tanfras, etc,, extracta regarding the mixed 

castes, in the same way as Muir has done dbout 
the or, ones. 


Of the Tantres, I am sorry, I could not lay my 
hands on a copy of the Rudrayimala Tantra, 
“Enumeration of Indian Classes" in Vol. V. of 
the duiafic Researches, saya :— 


“Qne of the authorities I shall nee in the | 
Jatimala or Gorland of Classes, an extract from | 


the Rudroydmala Tentra, which, in some 
jnstances, corresponds better with the usage 
and received opinions than the ordinances of 
Manu and the great Dharma (Vrihaddharma) 
Purdaa.” 

Monier Williams, in a note in page 131 of his 
Hinduiem, a volume in the Non-Christian 
Religious Systems series, says:—"“ A section of it 





| (Rudraydmala Tantra) called the Jdtimdld, treat- 


ing of castes, has been printed at Calcutta.” 


I have long been on the look out for this Jati- 


imndid os well as the Rudraydmala Tantra, but hare 
not been fortunate enough to get bold of either. 


F shall feel much obliged'if you, or any of your 
learned readers, will be good enough to let me 
know where and how I’ can get hold of a copy of 
either the Tantra itself, or the chapter called 
Jdtimald, which, Monier Williams says, bas been 
printed at Calcutta, where I have left mo stone 
unturned to come by it, but in vain. 

The only Jdtimdld, available here in print, 
contains two excerpta from the aaored books: one 
is from the Brahmaraivarta Purdna and the other 
is said to be taken from the Parasurima Samhita. 
But I have not seen ony SamAitd of that name. 
The Sanskrit Texta are given with a Bengali 
translation in verse, The Publishéra do not ay 
from what book they have taken the firat extract, 
and it is only after my researches in the several 
| Purdnas, ete., that I have been able to trace it to 
the BraAmavaivarta Purdaa, 

Here I must again ask your learned readers to 
favour me with any information they may know 
regarding this Parasurdma Samhitd, 

Touching the Rudraydmala Tantra, which is, 
as Monier Williams says, “one of the most 
deservedly esteemed and most encyclopedic in ita 


| teaching,” and ia said to consist of 100,000 verses, 


all that [ know im that it bas not as yet been 
printed, and that.a complete MS. copy is nowhere 
to be found, so far as I have been able to hunt for 
it. Imyself have gota MS. copy of the Uttara 
Tontra, or last portion of the above, containing 
sixty-four pafalas or chapters. In his Notices 
of Sanskrit MSS., Dr. BR. L, Mitra has noticed 


| one, but it contains only a few patalas: nor ia 


the copy in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
NibcaMaL Basan. 


8/1, Dewan's Lane, Caleutia. 
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A COLLECTION OF NOTES ON AGE 


essential portions are the following. On the 
with his booka and with a bundle of rice on 
his shoulder, mekea believe he is off to Benares 


daughter, Heis then accompanied to the marriage: 


paudal, and the bride is made over to him. The 
sacred fire is kindled and worshipped, the gods 
are invoked and the di or ingignia of marriage 
groom, taking his bride’s foot in his hands, places 
it seven times on a millstone. This is the bind- 
the couple exchange garlands of flowers. Five or 


these for four days. On the fifth day the sprouta 
are taken out and thrown into a tank or river. 


On the second night, the bride takes her hus-— 


band outside and points ont to him a parti- 
remain as chaste as the goddess inhabiting 
the star. 


The severely conservative Nambéri Brihmans | 
of Malabar have, of course, customs similar to 


their congeners of other parts, but one curious 
and inexplicable feature in the ceremony is, that 
ved parties go through a pretence of catching 

The Banjs— the chief land-owning class in 
South Kanara —have a long ceremonial, the 
essential part of which is called dhare. The 
bride's right hand is placed over the groom's, a 
silver vessel with water is brought, over its mouth 
is placed a cocoanut, and over the latter an areca 
pulm flower. The hands are then placed over all. 
The parent and relatives all touch the vessel, 
which ia thrice moved up and down. The couple 
are then congratulated by all present, who desire 
that they may become the parents of twelve 
eons and twelve daughters. 


Among the Hegeades — ashepherd clags in the 


same district — on the second day of the ceremony, 
the bridegroom makes away with a jewel from 
the bride's person, which he pretends to have 





stolen. The bride's party go in eearch of the 


by mistake. The bride's people, on this, admit 


their inability to find the rogue. He is then 


The Holeyas, or agrestic slaves of Kanara, have 
party goes to the bride's on a fixed day with rice, 
the hut, the groom being squatted on a mat 


g winnowing fan between them, filled with betel 


fish, dip the mat in and catch some fiah which 

The Badagas of the Nilgirie are perhaps the 
courtship prevails, The marriage is not binding 
until the wife is about to become a mother. 
When this ocours the badge has to be promptly 


tied round the girl’s neck. 


The Koia, of Godavari, have an i eating 
custom. Should the youth be poor, he carries off 
his bride hy force, and. what is more, he may 
select another man’s wifo for the purpose. The 
wedding ceremony is beautifully simple. The 
girl bends her head, the youth leans over her, 
frients pour water on his head, and when the 
water has dropped from histo the bride's head, 
the twain are one. 

The Chenchus, a forest tribe of Karnil, also 
beheve in clandestine unions. Either the couple 
run away at might and retorn the next day — man 
and wife — or they go round a bow and arrow 
planted im the ground, and their relatives throw 


Among the Kurumbas — a shepherd class found 
in many eastern districts of Madras — a golden 
image, representing the hero of the clan, is taken 
out of a amall box filled with saffron powder, in 
which it is usually secured, and placed before the 
bride and bridegroom, who call aloud the hero's 
name, The performing priest breaks cocoanuta 
on the headaof those of the tribe who hereditarily 
enjoy thin distinction, and then tics a of 
saffron on the bride's right arm. Rice is then 


} [See Yule, ». v., in Sobeon-Jobeon, — Ep.) _ 


Mar, 1296.) 
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thrown on her head, the 41M is tied round her 


neck by the bridegroom, and the ceremony is 


over, Among some divisions of the tribe other 


substances than saffron are employed. 

With the Kallans of Trichinopoly and neigh- 
bouring districts, the moat proper alliance is 
between a man and his 


Worst of all a bridegroom — young though he 
may be — has to aceept his fate even if the bride 
is fifty and toothless. His sister viaita the bride's 
parents, presents them with twenty-one little coing 
bride's neck. Aftera feast the bride and groom 
go to the latter's house and exchange boomerangs. 
A feast ensues. The bride gets adowry of a hen 
and some rice and trots off to her new home. 


ike conpet of the young folks, go and tie the 


tdi round the bride's neek, blowing conches | 
the while, Feasts ond processions follow, aa 


sonteead te'sicta before the caste deity, and 
certain other ceremonies complete the alliance. 


Among a subdivision of the Reddls —a cultivat- 


ing tribe of Nellore and neighbouring districts —_ 
they have « lengthy marriage ceremonial, part of | 


whieh consists of the worship of a number of 
pots especially made for the oceasion, as alao in 


the feigned anger of the Shere ea party on 
the fourth day of the ceremony. 





The Uriyas of Ganjam have to marry their | 


girls before the period of puberty. If a suitable 


husband is not obtained before the time, the girl | 


is married to an arrow. 

Among the Paniyans, a labouring e¢lass in 
Malabar, when a man wants to marry a girl, he 
must take a bundle of firewood daily to her 

Geo, F. D'Penna. 





Messna. T.C. and E. 0. Jacx, Grange Publish- 


ing Works, 215, Causeway-side, Edinburgh, have | 
asked us to state that they are publishing a new | 


Edition of Burns, to be edited by Messrs. W. E. 
Henley ond T. F. Henderson, and that, sa the 


Editors are anzious to make the edition as com- | 


plete and free from errors oa possible, they are 


anxious that all owners of original MSS. should | 


As it is possible that some of our readers may 
be in possession of original or valuable documents 
connected with Burns we have much pleasure in 


Failing this hia niece or his cath ii Ghbad aedhabile. | 





I axon be glad to have for reference a com- 
plete list of the mudrde,or conventional attitudes, 
of images of Buddha, and do not know where to 
find one. Can any reader of the Indian Anti- 

[Waddell, Lamaiem, pp. 324 ff, gives a vast 
amount of information about this subject.— Ep.] 

DATES OF SANSKRIT WORKS, FIXED BY 

Part Il. of the current volume of the Zeit- 
schrift der deulaches morgenlandischen (eaell- 
schaft contains some important notes by Dr. Georg 
Huth, of Berlin, on the chronology of certain 
works in the Tibetan Tanjur. Many of these 


works, and the dates of the Tibetan writers are 
| capable of being fixed with reasonable accuracy. 


Based on these premises, Dr. Hoth shews, amongat 
other interesting facta — 

(1) that the date of the composition of the 
Ashtdngoahridaya-samhitd, of a cmAmnot 
be later than the eighth century A. D 

(2) that translations of 

(a) the Ashtdigahridaya-samhitd, of Vig- 
bhata, 

(b) the Paddrthachandrikdprabhdsandmed.- 
shidngahridaya-critti, of Chandri- 
nanda, 

(el the Dhdpayégaratmamdif, ascribed to 
Nigirjuna, 

(d) the Vimalapraénittararainamdld, of 
Amogodaya, 

(e) the sisiaraens acengetee sig 





were all made in the first half of the eleventh 
century ; 

(3) that the Avadduakalpalatd and Dandin's 
Kévyadaréa were both tranalated in the second 
half of the thirteenth century; 

(4) that RatnAkara-dinti’s Chhandératnd- 
kara, and KAalidisa’s M¢ghoddla were translated 
in the firet half of the fourteenth century. _ 
Dr. Hath finally shews that the date of-the 

oldest original Tibetan work in the Tanjur waa 
probably the second half of the sizth, or, at latest, 
the beginning of the seventh century. 

SEPARATE FEEDING OF THE SEXES — 

MUSALMANS, 


War do Musalmin women never eat with 
males? The custom seems to spring from choice 
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on Gis iometts nak: thesia eae 
those who may, for all they know, commit all 


kinds of sin out of doors without their knowledge. 


The women pride themselves greatly in adhering | 
to this rule. The Sunis of India say that the 


Shi'a women do not conform to the custom. 
 F. A Steet in P.N. and Q. 1823, 
SALAGRAM. 

Tie sAlagrim stone, a kind of ammoni 
found chiefly in the Gandak River; la winnie 
by some sections of Hindus, Can any one give me 
information on the following points connected 
with it? —(i) Are there more kinds than one of 
this stone; and if oo, what ore the vernacular 
names of the various kinds? (ii) What sort of 
stone is that called Dudhi-murti worahipped by 


Vaishnavas? Where is it found, and what gétra | 


or sept of Brahmans conducts the worahip ? 
Are any offerings presented by worshippers ; and 


if so, on wht occasions? (iii) What are the | 


peculiar marks by which the variety known as 
Lokshmt Nardyana is distinguished from other 
Jouw Beames in P. N. and Q. 1883, 
RIETH CUSTOMS —MUSALMANS — LYING-IN. 
THt woman after child-birth lies on a idd 
(course canvas bag), or on a mat spread on the 
ground for seven days, during which time she will 
not heon a cheirpede (bed-stead), She is fed chiefly 
with amall pieces of bread soaked in ght and 
sugar, and, because this is good for her milk, she 
is made to abutain from other articles of food, 
She often continues this diet a long as she is 
pickling. 
GuLAn Srixon in P. N. and Q. 1833. 





THE EFFECTS OF A CURSE. 


Saumax D> Mannis, Hindd, Rajpit, the 
eldest son, and consequently heir to the family 
estate, left Jammin in displeasure, and founded the 
village of Gamréli in thdwd Chamal, Gurdispar Dis- 
trict, from which have sprung twenty-two villages 
of Manhis Rijpdta in the districts of Gurdaspar, 
Siulkot, and Jammdn, but in nome of these is a 
(nokkd) dwellizg of baked bricks or stone to be 
seen. On the death of Samman Déé's father, a 
special deputation waited upon the son, to beg 
0 SS Se SS oo. 

' [la the Mlogrdm an ammonite at all? Fallon, Nine 
Hind. Dict., 2. e., mays, it is “an ovoid black quartaoss 
worn by the action of water, and sometimes found im. 
Pregnated with gold, bearing the impression of one or 
more Ammonites.” Bate, Hind! Diet., ¢.»,, sys much 
the same thing, Scme years back there wae a quantity 








GA 65 sehinl: ok Saeed MA gs goal 
at Jammdo, but he refused, and invoked a curse 
on those of his race who might attempt to live in . 
patkd buildings: Of many others, the two follow- 


| ing instances of recent occurrence are commonly 


quoted in the. Sidlkit District as the immediate 


| resulta of a violation of the honored tradition:— 


(i) Chaudbrt Gajjé. Sidgh of Saldbal, Tahstl 


| Zaffarwil, built a pakkd dwelling, Before the 


was finished he died, and the members 


family is now extinct. The building was auctioned 
and purchased by a Brdhman, but is now « ruin. 
(ii) Chaudhri Buoddbo of Gamrilé erected a 
pakkd residence, and as he commenced the upper 
storey he died. His eldest son was appointed 
sailddr and lambarddr, but forfeited both for 
J. t; Omnterse sx Ee He GAS. 








icldquotuns oc ubaclar tasted ashi finds 
a sieve hanging on the door-post. put there by the 


parents of the bride as a warning to him not to 


take her unless he chooses, as she has as 
many faults ag there are holes in the ajere. The 
bridegroom always carries an iron Weapon 
with him to drive away the evil spirits which 


| haunt him, especially at the marriage ceremony, 


and with this he cuta down the sieve cod throws 
it away, in earnest of his choice of the bride 
Mara Das in P. N. and Q. 1883, 
TELUGU SUPERSTITIONS AS TO DOGS. 

1, Wey a dog flaps its ears, owing to mange 
or being pestered by fleas, the dog is said to bring 
fll luck to the owner of the house where the act 
was done. 

2. When astray dog barks, in the compound 
of a house, during the night in a low tone or 
plaintive manner, owing probably to bodily suffer. 
ing brought on by mange or other Mntemper ithe 
ownanso She owes, sf maw Se atid: to'die. 

M. N. Venketswamu 





THE BUDDHIST ORIGIN OF NAUGAZA TOMBS. 
See Cunningham, 4 Surcey of 
India, 1872-73, pp. 98 f£., 130. 1 The suggestion 


Gi Mingriidiiemenk I think, for Kashwir) passing Mong 
the Paijib Railways, some of which at least had the 
appearance of having been manufactured, On the other 
hand I possess two, I believe, genuine idlagrims from 
Bangalore ae are apparently unquestionable ammon- 
ites. — Ep, 


Mar, 1896.) 


that they are of Baddbist origin is due to Mr. W. 
Simpson, J. R, A. S. Vol. XII. p. 205. It is 
dificult, however, to see how figures of Buddha 
could have come to be regarded os the tombs of 
Putriarchs and Mahammadan heroes, Such 
tombs are not likely to present signs of antiquity, 
aa they are alwaya kept in repair. 
D. G. B. in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





SOME MODERN JAIN SECTS — 

HINDU ANTIPATHY TO JALNS.! 
“Berrer jump down a well than pass a mundé- 
bend,” said a Kaémiri Pandit. The mundé- 


honds are uw sect of Jain ascetics, and are to be | 


found in great foree in a house on the north 
wide of the Chindni Chanuk at Delhi. Ibbetson, 
Outlines of Panjdb Ethnography, § 255 #., foot- 
note to p. 130, quoting the Bombay Census 
Report, saya:—“ In Réjpitind considerable ani- 
Jains. There is o saying, ‘it is better to jump 
into a well than to pass a Jain aacetic on the 
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road; and another, ‘a Hindu had better be over- 
taken by a wild elephant than take refuge in a 
Jain temple,’ and ‘he may not run through the 
shadow of it even to escape.o tiger.”” He says, 
however, that this hatred is merely sectarian, and 
that the Jains are in effect Hindus. At p. 131, 
§ 256, he says:— They carry the reverence for 
animal life to an abeurd extent: many of these 


ascetica wear a cloth over their mouths, lest they 
Those who do thia are the mundebands. At 


p. 132, § 257, he says:— A more modern sect is 


were persecuted by the orthodox, and compelled 
to take refuge in rains (dAdnd)," Thia word 
dhdud is said to be Gujariti, but I believe it to be 


| thath bhdeha (real speech of the people) as I have 


heard itin AmbdlA. As far as I have gone in the 


inquiry, I should be inclined to think that the 


mundéband custom existed anterior to the rise of 
M. Miczerr in P. NV. and Q. 1855. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


HARITA'S DHAEMASUTEA.! 


Wuen, in 18599, 1 put before the Eighth Congress | 


of Orientalists at Stockholm my ‘ Collection of 
Legal Quotations” from Harita’s Dharmasiatra, 
I did not venture to hope that a complete copy of 
that important work might turn up at any time. 
Tt was this very consideration which cansed me 
to make a beginning towards collecting the numer- 
ous and important fragments of that work, 
which are preserved in the quotations of medimval 


and modern writers on Sanskrit law. I am ex-— 


tremely glad to be able to announce to the 


Members of the Tenth Congresa, now assembled, | 


thet after all a MS. has been lately discovered 
in India of aSafiskrit composition apparently 
identical with the genuine old work of 
Harita. 

The firat notice concerning the MS. in question 
has been given in Pandit Vaman SAstri Islima- 
purkar’s Preface to the first volume of his edition 
of the Pardjara Dharma Savhitd with Sdyana’s 
Commentary (1893, Bombay Sanakrit Series). 
‘The Pandit is quite right in stating that this Ms., 
which he has secured from N&dik, is a fresh 
discovery, no mention having been made of it 
vither by orientalists or antiquarians, It is true 


that several Smriti compositions attributed to the | 


sage Hirita have been printed in India, and that 
a number of others are extant in MS3., and have 
been noticed in the published catalogues of 
Sanskrit MSS. But none of these works, aa far 
as I om aware, shews the least resemblance to 
the Dharmaédvira of Hirita. Thus the printed 
Vriddha Hdrita Sawhitd is a lengthy sectarian 
production, in which Vaishnava rites and the 
Avatiras of Vishnu are constantly referred to. 
The otner Swritis which go by the name of Harita 
are mostly brief and insignificant tracts, in which 
few, if any, of the numerous texts attributed to 
Harita by the standard writers on law are to be 
met with. All these works are entirely put im 
the shade by the present copy of the Dharma- 


-jdstea of Harita, which nfay be reckoned among 


the most important recent finds in the field of 
ancient Sanskrit legal literature. 
Though the merit of the discovery belongs to 
Pandit Islimapurkar, European acholars would 
have been unable to test, and make use of, his 
discovery, unless Prof, Bihler had applied to 
him for the loan of the MS. This request 
was readily complied with, and aa Prof. Buhler 
has kindly lent me both the M5. iteelf and a 


transcript made by himself of some important 


portions of it, I am in a position to offer the 





t [Thbetson, § 5439, gives’ Munhband (Caste No, 220): the Jain ascetic who hangs bis cloth over his mouth."—Ep.] 
} Translated, with modifications and additions, from the Actes du X. Congréds International des Orientalistes, 
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following remarks on what may be called the ! quotations from Hirita which ocear in the first 


Dharmasitra of Hirita. 


with the genuine Dharmasiitras of Apastam: 

Bandhayana and others, the earliest relics of 
Sanskrit leyal literature. The following is 
4 list of the principal subjects treated in the 
Hdrite Dharmédstra, ws thie work is styled in the 
colophons, viz., the respective duties of the 


four orders (dérama), roles of diet, almagiving, | 


funeral oblations, the duties of an absolved 
student, the five great offerings, the study of 
the Vida, impurity and ita removal, penances 
for varions offences, the examination of wit- 


nessea, law and judgment, the obligations of 


women, philosophy, the chief crimes and offences, 


the entertainment of Brihman juesta, special 
penances, purificatory prayers. -The treatment of 
these subjects is very copious for the most part, 
the bulk of the present work exceeding that of 


all other Dharmasdiras known hitherto, except. — 


ing perhaps the Vishexemriti, which work, how- 
ever, abounds in modern additions. The chapters 
are terme] Adhyilyas, as in the Vishwuemriti, 
Gaufamanuriti and other modernized Dharina. 
sitras, The language abounds in archaic terms 
and quotations from Vedic works. prose 
passages alternate with verses in the Anushtubh 


and Trishtubh metres, as in the other Dharma. | 


etitras. Many among the versified texta recur 
literally in these ancient works, Thus the Trish. 
tubhs on Science and on Venial Falsehood in 
Chapters 18 and 23 recur in Vasishtha 2, 8 and 
16, 35 and in Vishnu 29, 9 ; the dldkas on paitcha- 
sind and on sabhd in Chapters 10 and 3 are equally 
met with in Manw3, 68, Vishow 89, 10, and Nirada 
1, 3, 14-17; the whole section on prasritiydeoka 
in 28 corresponds literally with Baudhdyana 5, 6 
and Vivhnw 48. These passages cannot have been 
borrowed by Hirita from the other works, as they 
may be traced to their source in the Hoating 
wisdom of the ancient sages and teachers, 

The authenticity of the present work may be 
further proved by an examination of the quotations 
from it in the mediwval and modern commentaries 
and digests, and by the quotations from, and 
references to, Vedic productions which it contains 
itself. Thus the texts of Hirita, which have been 
brought together in the abovementioned Collection 
of Legal Quotations, may be generally traced in 
the present work; ¢.9., the long string of rules 
concerning women (i, 3 toe. cit.) which may be 
archaic comparison of the distribution of the 
family property between a father and his sons 
with the jars ot a Sima sacrifice, ete, Those 





tro, which he qaotes without giving 


| Yolume of Sdyana's Commenta ry of the Smrifi of 
The contents, aa well as the atyle and language, | 
of the present work tend hcboouersateseme | Succeeded in tracing a majority of the author's 


Parasira have been verified by Pandit Isldma- 
purkar Vaman Sdstri, He observes that. he has 
quotations. Hiarita is constantly referred to as 
an authority in the bulky compilations on funeral 
rites, such as,e. g., the huge Srdddhakalpa of 
Hemiidri. These texts have been carefully col- 
lected by Dr. Caland, who in his valuable work 


| ion of : i 

Chapter 12 agrees in the main with the conjec- 
tures put forward by Dr. Caland. Ab regards the 
Vedic works quoted or referred to by Hirita, it 
is important to note that he seems to look up with 
teacher is confirmed by the quotations from 
Harita in HemAdri’s and other legal treatises. Tt 


Appears, therefore, that Prof. Bahler has been 


quite right in his surmises regurding an original 
connexion between Harita and the well-known 
Vedic school of the Maitriynotyas. Harita ahews 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the works of 
that school; thus, the curious Mantra éotaddyo 
hus source, 
may be traced in the Maitrdyant Samhitd (1, 2, 5). 
The publication of this work which ranks with 
the earliest and most precious relics of Sanskrit 
literature would be a great desideratum, Unfor- 
tunately, to undertake an edition of it from thig 
single MS. is entirely out of the question. The 
MS. is apparently complete in thirty chapters, and 
has been written about the end of the seventeenth 
century, but clerical errors, blunders and omis- 
sions of every sort are so frequent in it that « 
spite of the excellent assistance afforded by the 
numerous quotations above referred to. Let us 
hope that other and more relinhle MSS. of 
HArita's Dharmasiitra may soon turn Up. Perhaps 
we may look to the Benares Pandits for help in this 
matter, os Krishospavdita's recent Commentar 
of the Vasishtha-emriti, in which a text of Hiirita 
is quoted, has been printed at Benares. An old 
Commentary on the Hirita-emriti is quoted by 
Hemidri (3, and a Kashmirian word 
mentioned in this commentary seems to point to 
Kashmir as being the country where it has been 
Preparing a correct 


| , edition of this im. 
portant work than the recovery of an ancient 


J. Jonny. 
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ON THE AGE OF TIRUNANASAMBANDHA. 


(Concluded from p, 125.) 
i wards to the earlier times, confining myself to such leading facta as might be inferred 
from the sacred Saiva works themselves, 
Let us begin with the last of the canonized Saiva saints, UmApati Sivachtrya. Umipati 


Sivichirya is the fourth of the Santina-Achiryas and is the author of eight of the fourteer 
Siddhdnta-Sistras, besides six minor works devoted to sacred history and geography. Of these 
latter, one is on the life of S¢kkilir, the author of the Tirutiondar- or Periya-purdnam, another 
on that Purina itself, while « third gives an account of the eleven sacred Saiva books, as 
compiled by Nambi Agdir Nambi. From all these three, I have borrowed valuable facts in 
the earlier parts of this inquiry, Evidently the author had a historical and critical apirit, and 
all his philosophical disquisitions bear ample testimony to this. But the fact I would here 
meation in evidence thereof, is one that is directly connected with the question in hand — a 
fact for which Dravidian archmology can never be safficiently grateful. In his preface to the 
Saakalpanirdkaraya, — a subtle and able metaphysical dissertation, — he tells us the object 
for which the lecture was written, the andience to which it was addressed, and the date 
on which it was delivered. This date was the 6th day of the Ani festival in the Chidambaram 
temple, in the Sake year 1295. Here then is a date which may prove a veritable loadstar to 
guide us through the conjectural cloudland of current chronology, It is not a date prefixed 
by some unknown hand, as in Kamban's Rdémdyana or in the Skinda-Purdna, and therefore open 
to question, It occurs, on the other hand, just in the middle (lines 26-29)" of a long sentence, 
extending over 54 lines of Agaval metre, in which the author speaks in the first person and 
introduces his treatise, which immediately follows without any further ceremony or word of 
explanation. 

If the Saskalpanirikarana was written in Saka 1235 or A. D, 1313, Umipati Sivachirya 
must have composed his account of the Periyapurdeam moch about the same time. Can wo 
seriously then seek for Sambandhba in 1292? The Purdna that narrates his miracles was old 
enough about 1313 to need an account of its origin being written, 

That Purdea itself must have been in 1313 at least a century old. For, Umipati Sivi- 
chirya does not write aa if he were a Boswell writing the life of a Johnson. No one can read 
his account of the way in which the Pertyapurdnam came to be written, without being convinced 
that there was a respectable interval of time between that Furdaa and his account of it To 
Umipati, the author of the Puridag was already a canonized saint, worthy of worship along with 
those commemorated in the Purina itself, The work had become by his time so sacred that 
the first line of it is ascribed to the direvt inspiration of the god at Chidambaram, whois further 
made to announce the completion of the holy treatise to king Anapiya by agariri or ‘incorporcal 
voice,” No doubt, myths do grow rapidly in the tropical East; bat can we seriously think of 
ascribing those under notice to the imagination of, Umipati himself, the leading characteristic 


" No difficult philosophical doctrine of his need be quoted to illustrate the liberal critical spirit of this writer. 
It is enough to point to his preface to the Sivaprabiia, 

© Umipati Sivichdrya waa one of the 3,000 Brahman priests attached to this temple. 

= The lines rom thos: — “@lafij-irundrredjuttar-fyiram yailu-nar-chakana-smaravinirps, ete.” Mr. 
Baka 1200; but ho does not state his authority. The Tamil Plufarch begins ite account of Umipati Sivichirya 
dogmatically thoa: —" This celebrated poet and philosopher flouriahed in the 17th century ;" bot enda with 
neecience and doubt. “ The time of his existence ia not known; but we find his name mentioned in the Intro- 
duction to the Ridambera-Purinam, which dates A.D, 151%" It is bard to conceive bow the author can make the 
two ends moet of this, his small paragraph of twenty-three lines! 

See particolarly rere: 9 and 10, 
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of whose intellect was, as far as we can jadge of it from his writings, a spirit of matter-of-fact, 
almost prosaic, realism. The myths must have been current, not only in his own age, but for 
soMe generations preceding, to have grown to some extent venerable. We are led to the same 
conclusion by another well known fact, wiz, that three Santina-Achiryas followed Sékkilir, 
the author of the Purdaa, before Umipati, the fourth in the list, appeared. I say therefore, at 
the very least » century must have elapsed between the composition of the Periyapurénem and 
the account of it, written aa we have just seen in 1313, In all probability, the interval was 
lunger. The work is unquestionably the oldest of the existing Tami] Purdagr, Frequent refer- 
ences to incidents narrated in it will be fouod in almost every other Purdna, incioding the 
Skduda itself It was composed, we are told, with the express object of superseding the 
Buddhistic epie Chintdmani, which wag evidently the only narrative poem of any magnitude 
then in existence. The Chéla prince at whose instance Sékkilir wrote his Periyapurdnam, ig 
well known in Tamil literature under the name of Anapiya Chola Pallava. He is sometimes 
called also Tirunirra Chola,” probably to indicate the regard he had for that symbol of t 
Saiva faith. His religious fervour seems to have proved largely. beneficial to the temple oi 
Chidambaram, which he is ssid to have covered with gold — probably in the w 
repair of what was done by his forefather Parintaka I. Though it would appear 
the Tirwtlonder- or Periya-purénam that Anapaya was holding his court at Tirnvérdr, 
near Negapatam, when that Purdsa was composed, a verse® cited in the commentary 
on the Tamil Tandi Almikdra leaves no room for doubt that his real capital was 
sae Gaigipuram or Gafgaikondagilapuram, where the successors of Parintaka bore 
Tule. Probably he was attracted to the former city by religions considerations, In an 
inseription of his, at Tiruvariir, dated in the seventh year of his reign, offering gifts of “land, 
gold, brass, silver and other excellent treasares” to the images of Sambandha and the other 
two authors of the Dfréra Hymns, set up in that shrine, he calls himself Rajakésari- 
varman @liat Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri-Koléttuiga-Chiladéya,! Referring to this 
inscription, Dr, Hultasch writes: ‘The characters of the Tirnvirdr inscription of this prince 
are decidedly more modern than those of the Tafijavir inscriptions of Rajarija and Rajéndra- 
Chola, Accordingly, the Periyapurdnam must have been composed after their time, On the 
other hand, the subjoined inscription proves that the legends which Sékkilar embodied in his 
work were not of his own invention, bat must have grown up in the time of the predecessora 
of Rajéndra-Chila.”© Qf course, for this last conclusion we atand in no need of any proof, 
In the very opening chapter, S%kkilir himself expressly states how the lives of the sixty- 
three saints he embodies in his work were commemorated in the hymns of Sundara, and how 
they were subsequently amplified by Nambi Andir Nambi,© 

But the inscription alluded to by Dr. Hultzsch is certainly a remarkable one, It records 
the setting up of o copper image with the rather telling legend ‘ Tatfd namaré kin," or ‘O 
Tattan! He is one of us! Behold!" The reference is to the dying words of Meypporul Niyanir, 
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% See for instance Avaipuyu-Polalam, veree 62, 
4 See Umilpati Sivdchirya'n Account of the Periyapurinam, vorse 10, 

 Koyil. Purisem, Piyiram, verse 12. Tirunlra means the ‘holy ashes,’ am glad to find that in the preface 
to the Purdna, ite editor, the late Mr, Aramuga Milvatar, the greatest of modern Tami] Papdits, notes the date 
we have assigned abore to Umipati Sivichirya. 

@ Kéyil-Purdsam, Phyiram, verse 12, and Periyapurduam, Piyiram, verse 8. 


© Periyapurigam, Tirevdrir.iigappu, rerao 12. 

Sts + + + dinaplyep-koy-polil-id)-Gaagipursmikigal, . . . .;" sfitra 95, pert 16 to 
Mr. Kanakesabhai Pillsi, Gaigépuram was the capital of the Chil empire under Abhaya also (see ante, 
Vou XIX. p. 237). Bat the Kelitgattu Parasi, canto xiii. verse 92, depended upon for this statement. is, 


Dr. Fleet's statement (ante, Vol. XX. p. 277) that Abhaya succeeded to the Chila throne not wholly aa the lawful 
court in the more central wtation Kéficht 
© South. Indian Inewiptions, Vol, IL p. 158 £. OS Ihd. p.17. © Tirumalei-Hroppu, verses $9 and 30. 
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imploring his attendant, Tattayn by name, to spare the life of his murderer ont of veneration 
for the form of a Saiva devotee the assassin had assumed, The date of the inscription is 
the third year of Hijéndra-Chila’s reign; and there can be no question that this Rajéndra 
was the immedinte successor of the now well known Chila emperor Rajariija, since the 
person who sets up the image is the temple- ‘manager Poygai-nidn Kilavan Adittan Stryan 
alies Tennavan Mivéndavélin, figuring a0 frequently in the published inseriptions™ of that 
great monarch. It is not unlikely that the shrewd temple-manager found his new youthful 
sovereign anxious to exercise a rather inconveniently strict supervision over the management 
of the temple endowments so profusely made by his predecessor on the throne, and in 
consequence, wanted to read to him a practical sermon by thus setting up the image of o king, 
who held it profane even to touch the hair of hia own mssassin, becanse he had come covered 
in Saiva garments! However that be, the question of absorbing interest to us here is, whence 
did our clever manager borrow his text to be thus utilized for his purposes? Is it or is it 
not from the Periyapwriinam ’ If it is, it must unquestionably establish the priority of that 
treatise to the third year of Rajendra’s reign. The words of the legend appear temptingly 
similar to those in the Perdea. Dr. Holtzsch himself observes, “ The words ‘ Tattd naniaré 
kia" bear a close resemblance to those of the verse ‘namar Taifd.’"" The resemblance, however, 
is really closer. The line in the Periyepurinam reads not ‘namar Tait,” but 'Tatid namar' 
exactly in the order given in the inscription, Probably the mistake arose by referring to 
the Tiru¢éondar-Pardpaniram,™ or the abstract of the Periyapurdpam by Umiipati, instead 
of to the Puriaa itself. In the face of the identity, I am not sure that Dr. Hultzsch's 
inference about the relative age of ‘Sékkilir and Rajaraja will be accepted by all as conclusive. 
For, it is possible to contend, in the first place, whether there lived but one Anapiiya, as the 
argument assomes, and in the next place, whether South-Indian palmography is yet in a 
position to be dogmatic abont dates, independent of corroborative evidence aliunde. Never- 
theless Iam not inclined to contest tho point, partly ont of deference to the opinion of so 
careful a writer as Dr. Hultesch, bot more because J think I have a better hypothesis as 
to the source of the Tanjore temple-manager’s text, than ascribing it to the Periyapwranam, 

For I find in the Andédi of Nambi Angir Nambi, upon which the Periyapurépom is avowedly 
based, the identical expression, letter for letter, with the simple omission of the expletive ‘han’ 
at he end of it. It is not impossible™ that the temple-manager added this word, ‘kn,’ meaning 
‘look’ or ‘behold, not as a part of the dying exclamation of the pious king whose image he was 
then setting up, bat as a warning of his own, a word in ferrorem, to such impudent profanity ag 
would venture to subject to the secular law the acts of the holy servants of god. But whether 
we regard it as a pure expletive or as a sly hint, the absence of * Ldn’ will not stand in the way 
of our tracing the text to Nambi’s dadédi, The principal word in it ia ‘namarg;’ and no Tamil 
scholar can feel any scruple as to its being a classical term, unknown to colloquial Tamil, even 
of the age of Rajarija, if we may judge from the style of the many voluminons inscriptions of 
his, now placed before the public through the indefatigable labours of Dr, Hultesch, The only 
question possible, to my mind at least, is whether Nambi Andir and Rajarija’s temple-manager 
might not have both borrowed the expression from some common prior source in verse. But, 
even in the days of Sékkilar, there was no work extant on the subject except this Andidi of 
Nambi and the famons padigam of Sundara. The expression not being found in the latter, the 
Andédi is the only classical source from which the temple-manager could have borrowed his 
text, unless, of course, we indulge in the assumption that there existed a poem of which Békkilir 
himself was not aware, and imaginealso at the same time, that so practical a man as tho 
carried home to the reader of his legend the lesson he was intent on teaching. I, for one, am 











ay See South Indian Inscriptions, Fol. I. Parts I. and II. _ ™ Verse 7. 
@ (This is improbable, as the word kin precedes the relative participle epga, ‘ who said,’ and thus forms part 
of the dying king's own words, —E. H.] 





Andddi itself. I am not aware of any fact that can militate against such a view. On the cons 
trary, all that we are able to glean from the Andddi, or the account of its author given by 
Umipati, goes only to strengthen the easy inference we have drawn. According to this last 
authority, the patron of Nambi was Rajarija Abhaya Kulasékhara Chéla: sid we know from 
his Tanjore inscriptions that the glorious reign of the great RAjaraja, who in his latter daya 
assumed the title of Sivapidaiékhara, was exactly the period when such & grand undertaking 
as that of Nambi, the compilation of the Tami] Védas, could have been’ taken ap. Seldom 
does a great deed in letters or religion synchronize with national dejection: nor is it often 
that such exceptional national prosperity as the Tamilas enjoyed under Rajaraja, fails to leave 
its high-water-mark in some branch of learning or other. It is trne that Nambi does not 
mention Rijarija by name in his Andddi, but it is well known that in the host of titles and 
éirudas onder which he passed, Riijarija was but one, and one by no means the most pro- 
minent in his own days, nor the earliest assumed. Allusion, however, is made to his congnest 
of Ceylon, one of the early achievements of Rajarija™ Nambi refers also more than 
once to the munilicence of the Chila, who covered with gold plates the roof of the temple at 
Chidambaram, and we know this prince is now generally taken to be Parintaka I., the 
forefather of Rajarija, Bat from the tone in which this reference is made, as well 
as from the fact that Nambi embodies, in his eleventh or Inst volume of Saiva sacred 
writings, the poema of Gaodaridityavarman, a Inter prince of the same dynasty, the upper 
limit of Nambi’s age may be mfely fixed. After tho days of Gandariditya, we know of no 
Rijarija in the same dynasty,° who conld have encouraged Nambi in his grand under- 
taking, except the great Réjarija, whose accession is now calculated to have taken place 
in A. D. 884-85. Do not these circumstances then render it extremely probable, if not 
certain, that Rijarija's templemanager was quoting but the words of the great Saiva sage of 
the period, patronized by his own old glorions sovereign master, when he engraved the inscription 
near the copper image set up ua a practical lesson to the new Chila prince Hajéndra, in the 
third year of his reign ? Iscruple not to answer in the affirmative, and to conclude that 
Nambi Andir Nambi was a contemporary of the Rijardja of the Tanjore inseriptions.™ If 
then Nambi wrote his Andddi before the close of the 10th century, when could Sambandha 
worshipped in that poem have lived P Not surely at the end of the 13th. An inscription’! in 
the Tanjore temple now places it beyond all doubt that Sambandha and his colleagues were 
objects of even popular worship in the age cf Rajarija. It records the setting up of the 
images of Nambi Artranir (i. ¢.) Sundara, Naigai Paravaiyar (/. ¢.) Sandara’s consort, 
Tirunivukkaraiyar and Tiruninasambandadigal, in the 29th year of the reign of this 
famous Chéla emperor, Adverting to this record, Dr. Hultzsch writes; “ This inserip- 
tion ia Of great importance for the history of Tami] literature, as it forme & termina ad 
quem for the time of the reputed authors of the Décéram, Dr, Caldwell was inclined 


It was more with a sense of 
" Routh-Indion Inscriptions, Vol, II. p. 9. ™ Vorses 50 and 65. See note 8, al 

“ [The following will abew that the paircn of Nambi Avdir Nambi cannot bare been the Chita king: f | 
who ascended the throne in A, D, 084-85. Among tha works incorporated by Nambi in the Tire-Liaippd there 
temple at Gabguikopdacht|aparom, which is now called Brihadiévare and whirh n= founded by Gadguilo nda. 
Chéja, This bume war borne by several Chéla kings, of whom the earliest was Rajéndes, the non end 
successor of Rijarija (onte, Vol. ¥XI. p. 323). Even if we Foppose that the temple referred to in ihe Tirn- Delp pa 
was built by R&jindre Chile himeelf, some time must have elapsed before the hymn in question could be at 
sacred and worthy of being incloded in the same class as the Divrérg Hywee, Consequently Nambi Ape Nambi 
must have lived long ae oe who built the temple to which the bymn ip the Tirn-Laippd is 





1) South. Judian Iuecriptiona, Vol. I. No, 35. 
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relief than of gratification that I received the first intimation, from Dr. Hultzsch himself, 
of this extraordinary confirmation of the view I ventured to advocate, four or five years previ- 
ously, against the esteemed and then unquestioned authority of Dr. Caldwell. ‘The inscription 
under reference puts it now beyond all possible doubt, not only that the Déeiram. was com- 
posed before the days of Rajarija as concluded by Dr, Hultesch, bat also that its authors, includ- 
ing Sambandha, were in the days of Raijaraja objects of worship, as much to the public at large 
as they were to Nambi Andir Nambi, patrouised in all probability, as we have just seen, by 
the same Chéla emperor. | | 

The authors of those hymns must have lived surely long before that century. To 
estimate the interval that.must have separated the compiler, Nambi Andir Nambi, from 
Sambandha and his colleagues, one has only to reflect upon the account, given by so early an 
authority as Umépati Sivichirya, of the difficulties that the former had to overcome in the 
course of his collection. OF 102,000 padigams that originally constituted the - Nedra 
Hymns, Nambi Apdiir was able to secure not more than 795, All the imperial authority and 
infinence of the greatest conqneror of the age was of no avail; and the gods"? had to 
interfere for securing even so small a fraction of the sacred songs. If it was so difficult to 
reclaim and restore to existence the works of Sambandha about the tenth century, can there 
be any question at least as to the centuries that could not have been graced by the living 
presence of that saint P 

With the evidence offered by the 7irw-Itaippa, the tenth of the sacred books of the Saivas, 
we may descend to still earlier ages; bot even then, we find Sambandha’s apotheosis as 
complete ag itis to-day. Observe, for instance, the tone in which Nambi Eada Nambi alludes 
to him in his Eéyil Tiru-Izaipp4.™ To Sundara too, who came after him, the same divine 
honours are paid.4 With regard to the age of this tenth collection, we find a not altogether 
despicable clue in the name of one of ita nine authors. Kandardditya is the fifth of these nine 
poets, and his ceutral position in the list may be taken, in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, a8 significant of the average age of the whole collection. Kandariditya describes 
himself as the Chéla king of Uraiyir and ‘the lord of Tanjore,’ and makes particolar 
mention of a predecessor of his, who ‘* conquered Madura and Ceylon and covered with gold 
the Chidambaram temple." The latter, we know, is the famous Pardntaka I. that “conquered 
the king of Laika and Rajasimha Pandya ;'""" and we fod Kandaridityain Dr. Hultesch’s Table, 
as the third in succession from Parintake. Réajarija, who ascended the throne in 984, being 
the tenth Chola in the same list, the age of Eandariditya may be assumed provisionally as 
the close of the ninth century, allowing an srerage of 25 years’ reign for the intermediate 
four Chéla kings. If then, by the close of the 9th centary, Sambandha’s apotheosis was perfect, 
how preposterous is it to seek for him in the close of the 13th century! Surely, if literary 
records have any value, Sambandha must have lived long before Eandardditya, and the only 
possible question is, how long before ? 

To answer this question precisely, we have no materials in sacred Tamil literature, so far 
as [can recollect at present, Still, there are several indications to shew that the interval 
between Kandariditya and Sambandha must have been of considerable length,— nothing short 
of three or four centuries. Among these, I may mention the following : — 

(1) We have already alluded to the fact that Tanjore was not in existence in the days 
of Sambandha, or even in the days of Sundara who came o few generations after him, say, a 
century, Kandardditya speaks of himself, as we have just seen, as the “lord of Tanjore.” 
Kariir Dévar, another of the nine authors of the Tiru-Isaippd, describes Tanjore asa flourishing 
town of considerable extent and importance. He uniformly speaks of it as ‘the fortified 





T) Soe the Tirumurai-kaida-Purlaam, verses 18 to 20. 1! See verse 4, 
8 See his Tira] oippl, verse 10. 


"t Tid, verse 5. , | 
Soe his Tiru-Diaippd, vere &. T South-Indian Inscriptions, Wol, I. p. 112, 
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Taijad "8 Possibly, the old Taijal of Sandars came to be called ‘Pottai 1 a OES? 
Tanjore," by way of contrast to the ‘fortified Tajai’ of Karir Dévar, Thus oR it, was in 
the interval between Sundara and Kandardditya, that our modern Tanjore rose into e ‘ 
and developed itself into that fortified and flourishing city of which Shed lathe ab sroully 
speaks of himself as the lord, 

(2) Nowhere in the Dévdra Hymns — not even in those dedicated to Obitambarae = — 
is there any mention of the celebrated ChéJa, Parantaka I., who covered that temple with 
gold and who preceded Kandariditya by two or three generations.” ‘This silence in certainly 
renmrkable, considering the unique celebrity of the victorions and religions-minded Chila and 
the zeal with which every opportunity is taken by later writers to allude to him. Nambi 
Andir Nambi, for instance, often goes out of lis way to compliment Parantaka, In his 
account of Pugsl-Chila, he refers to Pardntaka’s conquest of Ceylon, in that of Idaigali- 
Niyopir, to his victory over Rijasithha-Pindya and to his roofing the Chidambaram temple 
with gold, and aguin in his notice of Kéchchefigan Chiéla, he recurs to the same act of 
extraordinary monificence. Békkilir, the author of the Perfyapwrdgam, is equally anxious to 
commemorate the pious gift. In it not then remarkable that, if Sambandha lived after Pariantaka, 
he should not have a word for this glorious monarch, even when he was standing before 
and celebrating the glories of that very temple which Parintaka covered with gold? The 
Brahman priests of the place are referred to, but not the king Parintakea, Appar ia as silent 
on the point as Sambandha, and so toois Sundara, who followed them after some genera- 
tions. The fact that Nambi Agdir Nambi claims three royal saints, of equal rank with 
Sambandha, — wiz, Puga]-Chola, Idaigali and Kichcheigannip, as remote progenitors of 
Parintaka, is suggestive of the distance of time by which Sambandha must have preceded 
Parantaka. 

On the other hand, it might be argued that, as theexpression Ponnambalam occurs in the 
hymas of Appar,*! béth Appar and his younger contemporary, Sambandha, lived after Parin- 
taka, who on the authority of the Kottgu Chronicle™ ia generally believed to have built that 
‘Golden Hall’ at Chidambaram, But this last sapposition appeara to me a grave wtror, though 
acommon one. Ponnamdulam, first translated by Sanskrit Panjits as Xanakasabhd and then 
rendered by modern scholars as the ‘Golden Hall,’ was originally but an endearing name for 
the temple at Chidambaram. It is sometimes known simply aa ‘ Kiyil’ or The Temple. Pariin- 
taka's covering the roof of it with gold plates was, perhaps, only an illustration of the curious, 
but well-known, tendency of names to realize themselves, The pious Chettis of to-day, too, 
assign no other reason for their costly undertaking to cover the roof and walls of the ame 
temple with gilt plates, but the fact that it is called Ponnaméalam! Probably, in his age, 
Parintaka was actuated by no better reason, At any rate, Nambi Andir Nambi of the eleventh 
century, who surely ought to know better than the Koagu Chronicle, gives Parintaka, in the 
very act of proudly and flatteringly alluding to his munificence, only the credit of having 
covered the roof of the hall with gold, but not of having constructed the hall itself.™ It must 
_be further remembered that according to Stkkilir,# his own patron, Anapiys, had also the 
hononr of gilding the roof of this same temple. Unuipati Sivachirya, who lived in the 14th 
centary, and to whose statements weare bound toaccord some consideration, ascribes the building 
of the Golden Hall and the town itself to a certain Hiranyavarman of immemorial antiguity,®s 








"1! Seo his Krwlisippa on Rijarijticaran, T® See South. Indian Ivarriplions, Vol, L. p. 112, 

M Seo his Tirusandddi, versos 4, and 82. ® Ramasavami Pillai's edition, p. 5, verses 4 to 6. 

3 7 am not sure whether the Koigu Chrowiele itself is responsible for this error, or only ita translators, 
But the Leyden grant speaks of Parintakaas only having ‘ covered the Saiva temple at Vyighrigrahira with gold." 





2 Mugety-koagil honakamaninda ;"" 

“% Soo the Hiragyovarmt-Sarya of the Kiyit. Pertsam, Hiranyavarman is here said to have eobubtiiehéd the 
temple with a gold roof! and it is not impossible, that Pariotaka was himeclf anticiputed in his * golden feat" by = 
remote predecessor of his, exactly as the Chettia of our days are by himeclf, Or may it be that the temple 
waa called Pop-Ambalam, because bailt by Hiranyavarman? Aste the era that Hiragyararuan in eaid to have 
commenced, sce the Tiruei/d-Sargam, verse 5. 
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But whoever built the Ponnambalam, in the days of Migikkaviiagar, or well nigh the classical, 
or the Saagam, period of the Tami] literature, the name had not any more connotation about it 
than its well known synonym Puliydr, or ‘ Tiger-village.’ From the mere occurrence, therefore, 
of the expression Fonnambalam in the hymns of Appar, we canuot jump™ to the conclusion 
that Appar lived after Parintaka, Such on inference would be not only unwarranted, but 
absurd also, in the face of the facts we have mentioned above, In fact, we have nnmistakable 
evidence to shew that in the Dévdra period, Chidambaram was not even a Chéla possession, 
but a strong-hold of the Pallavas.” After it was re-annered™ to the Chéla dominions under 
the dynasty of Parintaka, the town did not go out of the hands of his successors, till long after 
the days of Anapiya, the patron of Stkkilir, The period of Pallava supremacy at Chidam- 
baram mast have bean, therefore, long anterior to the reign of Parintaka; — an inference that 
strongly supports the couclasion we have otherwise arrived at, with respect to the relative age 
of Sambandha and that sovereign, 

(3) The only Chila that Sambandha refers to is the ‘red-eyed "Eé6chehengannay,— the hero 
of an archaic poem of Poygaiyir, called Kalarali-Nérpadu, — ove of the eighteen didactic pieces 
compiled by the Pandits of the old Madura college. The dynasty of Parintaka I. is o distinctly 
different line, probably an offshoot of an alliance of the old ChéJa family with the Pallavas of 
Kaachi, Kaliagattn Parani, the historical poem we have already referred to, seems to break 
off rather abruptly™ with this red-eyed king, in its poetical account of the old Chola line, and 
to begin afresh when it takes up the story of the dynasty of Parintakea. A long period of 
confusion would seem to have prevailed between the demise of Eéchchengangin and the 
establishment of the new Chéla-Pallava dynasty to which Pardntaka and Kandardditya belonged. 
Sambandha, most probably, lived in this period of transition, when the old Chéla kingdom 
had gone to pieces, and the new Pallava-Chola kingdom was in the course of formation. At 
any rate, sach is the impression left on my mind by the Dévdra Hymas, and if it is confirmed 
by the experiences of others, the estimate here formed of the interval between Sambandha, in 
whose memory the old Chéla line was still fresh and green, and Eandariditya, one of the later 
princes of the new dynasty, will not be regarded as excessive. 

(4) The same conclusion would be forced on as, if we consider the practical extinction 
that had come over the Baddhistic religion by the time of Kagdariditya, The creed that was, 
in the days of Appar and Sambandha, so universally predominant, aa to lead to the former's 
persecution, and to need the carse of the latter in every one of his padiyams, evidently attracta 
little attention from the anthors of the Tirw-Isaippa. 

Do not such considerations as these (and thoy may be multiplied, if necessary)" raise a 
strong presumption in favour of a long interval of time between Sambandha and Kandaraditya 


of the ninth centary ? 

Thus then, we need not go beyond the sacred literature of the Saivas, to establish two 
important positions, with respect to the question in hand. In the first place, the facts I have 
mentioned enable us to trace the inflaence of Sambandha successively backwards through the 
14th, 12th and 1)th centuries to the close of the Oth, the age we have assigned to Enundari- 
ditya. If there is any force in facta, these prove beyond all dowbt, that Sambandha could not 
have lived later than the 9th century. In the second place, certain other typical facts that 


Por an example of sach « jump in tho dark, see The Madura Country, Part ITT. Chapter II. p. @&. . 

* See Sandara’s Ktyil- Fadizam, verse 9, where he apeaks of the god of Chidambaram os a terror to ihose 
who refuse rightful subsidies to the Pallava ralers. 3 

Por, according to the K*yil.Purinam, the town was founded by a Chola prince, Again, in the Pertya- 
purtgam, the Brahmans of Chidambaram are said to have declined to crown Kiirrova-Niyanir on the ground 
that the Chiles wore alone entitled to that honor. 

See canto viii. raree 19; but much stress cannot be laid on the arrangement of verses in this work. The 
whole poom requires carofal oditing by capable Tamil scholars in touch with the modera historical spirit of inquiry. 

® For instance, the rise of the temple of Gangaikon!a-Chijiivara at the capital of the revived Chila dynasty 
of Purintaks, which finds no place in the Divira Hymns, but which has a Tirw-Fiaippd for itself, 
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I have grouped together conjointly point toa probability of his having lived a considerable time, 
say three or four centuries, before the Chdéja king and poet, Kaudariditya, But there are one 
or two other considerations to enforce the same conclusion, and I shall now proceed to 
explain them. 

Let ns, for example, ingaire whether Sanskrit literature can throw any light on the 
subject, corroborating our position or otherwise. From the summary ingniry we held in a 
previous part of this paper, we found reasons for believing that Sambandha preceded, not only 
Haminuja and Madhvicharya, but Sathkara also, the greatest of modern Hindi philosophers, | 
Now the age of Satkarichirya is diversely estimated, The Hon'ble Mr. Telang™ adduces 
certain sound reasons for placing Samkara in the sixth century, while Dr. Fleet® has 
equally cogent reasovs for believing that he lived ubout 630-655 A. D. The latest date yet 
assigned to this philosopher, as, for instance, by Mr. Pathak, is the eighth century. We have 
then in Sathkara an Indian celebrity who lived about two or three centuries before Kandariditya, 
or much about the time to which we have been able to trace Sambaudha by means of purely 
literary records in Tamil. The history of the religions development in Southern India, pointing 
as it doesin the same direction, raises a strong antecedent probability in favour of finding 
Sambandha somewhere about the time of, or immediately before, Sathkara, 

The presumption thus raised is verified beyond all expectations by a verse of Samkarichirya 
himself. The tone of veneration in which this philosopher refers to Sambandha, proves beyond 
doubt, not only that the latter lived before him, but that there was a considerable interval of. 
time between the two, The verse referred to is the 76th in a poem called Saundaryalahari, 
a well-known and evidently genuine work of Samkara, and particularly sacred with the BAkias 
and Tantrikas. The first forty stanzas, which by themselves constitute the first part called 
Anandalahari, are especially so with them; and they do not allow their composition to be 
ascribed even to Satmkaricharya himself. That revered philosopher is not sufficiently remote 
in their view; and they vouchsafe to him only the honour of having completed this holy frag- 
ment, found inscribed on the mountain of Kailisa by a certain Rishi called Pushpadanta, and 
handed down to ‘Samkara by his master, Gandapida.™ The epigraphical tradition, however, 
does not affect the authenticity of the verse under reference; for all parties agree that the 
last sixty #dkas of the work are of the Achirya’s own making. It runs thos :-— 

“O daughter of the mountain! I consider thy breast milk an overflow of the sea of 
wisdom from thy heart. For by tasting it, the ‘ Dravida child’ to whom, it was so merci- 
fully granted, became such a charming poet among the great poets,"™ 

To those that know the story of Sambandha, the allusion is as clear as daylight. Even 
to purely Sanskrit scholars, the knowledge of the incident referred to ought not to be difficult 
of access, They have only to open chapter 47 of the Sanskrit treatise Bhaltavildésa, where 
Sambandha’s life is given in full detail. We cite below three verses which narrate the 

M Ante, Vol, XIII. p. 95. @ Ante, Vol. XVI. p. dl. . 
Seo the Introduction to the Tami] Seundoryolahari by Eliappa Nivalar, verece 2 and 4 
Taree UTE aCe Ae I 
cag ot aa Tye aT A 
sata) Srararrate esata: eaiaar | 
© ary aftaat Sal ovat waa (er | 
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miraculous nursing of the Dravida child by the goddess Parvati, That this very incident was 
the most distinguishing feature in the life of Sambandha, will be clear from the opening verse 
of the chapter which may be thos rendered :— 

“© saint! I shall now tell you the story of Jianasambandha, to whom the daughter 
of the Himalaya mountain voachsafed the nectar of her breast milk, and acted, therefore, the 
part of a mother."™ ) 

The interpretation of Lakshmidhara,” otherwise known as Lilla, which identifies the 
* Dravida child’ with the anthor Samkarichirya himself, deserves therefore no refutation, 
lt is, no donbt, on account of such blunders as these, that DBhiskararaya, who flourished in 
the last centary, treats him with such unqualified contempt. “Such nonsense,” says Bhis- 
kara in another connexion, “can proceed only from madness."™ 

The word ‘ 4iéu' or ‘child’ in the verse which has given room for such gross misappre- 
hension, is peculiarly appropriate when applied to Sambandha, The proper name in Tamil of the 
famous saint, at the time when the goddess was supposed to have appeared to him, was, as 
L have already pointed ont, Pijjai or Aludsiya Pijjai—literally meaning ‘child.’ 

In his Sivabhujaiya® and Sivéuandalahari, the Achiryn pays similar homage to four 
other saints, of whom one was a contemporary of Sambandha, and another a hoantsman or 
Kirdta by birth, but none of them half as well known os our Brahmag saint of the Kaupginya 
otra, 





Mang ee Hel MTT MET TANT | 
erearqaveda Fey wre ea aa 
#7 My attention was first drawn to this interpretation of Lakshmidhara by Mr. V. Venkayya, tho Assistant 
Epigraphist to the Madms Government, It would appear, Prof. Aufrecht adopta tho same mistaken inter: 
reintion in his Catalogue of Osforl Manuscripts, But the absurdity of it ia nevertheless salf-cvident. The 
ehdrya was no poet atull; his fame rests entirely apon his philosophical exegeticn called Bhdshya, To identify 
the Dravidaiiia with Sankara himself would be, therefore, to charge that revered thinker with unbounded 
arrogance ; but even supposing be had the vasity to speak of himeelf aa ‘ the distinotly lovable among great pocta,” 
where do we find any tradition «! hia having been suckled by Pirvatl, when be was an infant? The old metrical 
Tamil translation of thia verse (see p-. 118) by Virai Kaviriya Pomlitar gives the correct rendering here 
adapted. The distinguished Tami! poct, of the last century, Saiva Ellappe Nivalar, proceeds aleo upon the same 
i'view in bis cummmentary on that tranalation, Indeed, thea absardity of Ljlla’s interpretation is &o patent, that 
every Sanskrit Pandit (including that foremost Sanskrit echolar in Southern India, the Valia Koil Tampuran. of 
Travancore, to whom | showed the stanza) heartily agrees with me in condemning it. 
4 gif waa Geqelod ae SeA || 
oq wala aa ICH T 
ee dive of ao ore [rete | 
aa fe vat fa ReTT Hrar- 
qaaret a aqahett wu 
lk qtr (arama: I 
[From tha absence of aay reference to Runkera in the Tiruttow!nttogat of Sandara, it may be inferred that 
the former lived after the latter, The verse quoted above supports thie view, The expression kénft-drihin, * one 
was betrayed hia wife,” probably refers to Sundara, who, without the knowledge of his wife Paravai, married a 
woman named Sahgili at Tiravorriydr near Madras, If the Sivabhujaja ia a genuine work of Susnkara, this 
reference would establish that he lived after Bundara. The other two devotees, who are referred to in the samn 


the terme wufa-deGhin amd pilri-dr hin, are Birnttonda, who cooked his only son for the sake of Siva is 


an ae fon of a devotes, and Chan}iérara, who cut off the log of his father when the latter interfered with his 


tie nt Bites a Vs Vi) 
ine wie 00 arnlaiearnger TyTaCweT ETA 


wf: Fe eT Rtreaet erst Trader It 
i fm Crarrseeci i 
[This verse refers to Kagnapps- Nhyantr, who is believed to have worshipped Siva at KAlahastiin the North 
Arcot district, A hill south of Kijahasti even now bears a shrine called Kaypapptévara. — E. 8.) 






The conclusion then is irresistible, that in the days of Samkarichirya, Sambandha was 
& well known character — an inspired poet, worthy of being spoken of as the distinctly lovable 
among the greatest poets of India, and a saintly person, sufficiently remote in time for it to be 
then believed that he had been suckled by the goddess Parvati herself. Taking then the age 
assigned to Samkara by Dr. Fleet, we may now safely assert that Sambandha could not have 
lived later than the seventh century; and that in all probability, there was an appreciable 
distance of time between Sathkara and himself, Whatthis interval actually was, it is impos- 
sible to determine with the existing materials. We cannot, however, be far wrong if we take it 
as 8 century or two, 


That we are not attributing too high an antiquity, will appear from the age usually 
or three, 


Mr. Simon Casie Chitty, the author of the Ceylon Gazetteer and the Tamil Plutarch, 
says in the latter work of his: —“ In our opinion, as the date given in the Chilaptirva- 
pattayam for the accession of Séramién Peromil seems to admit of no doubt, we 
may place the period of the existence of Sandara and his two fellow champions in the fifth 
century of the Christian era for a certainty; and thereby clear it from the monstrous chrono- 
logy of the Purdnas,”' Mark the last expression. In the opinion of this native Christian 
Tami] scholar, to assign Sundara to the fifth century — not the 13th as advocated by Dr, Caldwell 
— is only to clear the age of that author from the monstrous chronoloy of the Purdmas! If 
Sundara lived in the fifth, Sambandha, who, as we know, preceded him by a few generations, 
must have lived somewhere about the fourth century, But until we know more of the history 
of the Chd/apirvapalfayam hore depended upon, we cannot afford to be as positive os Mr, 
Chitty. We know also, on the other hand, the slippery indefiniteness that is inherent in so 
vague and general a designation as Straman Perumil,— perhaps as misleading as its notorious 
counterpart, Sandara-Pingya, Anyhow, the opinion of so well-informed a person as Mr. 
Casie Chitty, and the Chd/apérvapatfayam he cites, cannot but show that it is not o violent 
assumption to allow an interval of a century or two between Sambandha and Samk aot the 
seventh century. 

Thie—second native scholar [ have in view is Mr. Damodaram Pillai, the erndite 
editor of fo many valaable Tamil! claasios. He is decidedly of opinion that Kam Pindya 
(and therefore Sambandha) lived more than 2,000 years ago, To support this conclusion, 
primarily based upon the usual Pardnic lists of Pindyas, he makes a statement? which, 
if historically correct, ought to enable us to arrive at a more or lesa accurate approxima- 
tion. The present head of the Tirafinaisambandha mayha of Madura, it would appear, claims 
himself to be the 114th in lineal succession from the Saiva devotes, in whose pame the 
monastery is established. If this assertion is well-founded, it will indicate, no doubt, a lapse 
of fifteen to twenty centuries, according to the average we assume for each of the 113 deceased 
heads of the monastery. To urge an antiqnity of 2,000 years, appears to me to be rather 
unsafe. It would scarcely leave time for Jainism to develop itself in Southern Indis, and to 
assame those formidable proportions, which brought about the reaction in the age of Sambandha. 
Bat, however that may be, Mr. Damodaram Pillai himself announces, in another foot-note,? 
a fact that cannot but affect the value of the testimony for scientific purposes. The present 
mafha in Madura, it would appear, was established only as a branch or subordinate monastery 


i F 4 
Bee p. 21, 

4 Preface to PiraifNyam, p. 17, According to Mr. Nelson, the present head ia the Sth hereditary 
manager. Mr. Damodaram Pillai explains the discrepancy as duo to Mr, Nelson's including in his account even 
those anointed as hairs-apparent. It is with the deepest regret that I have now to record a change in the personnel 
of thic mathe. The late revered head of the monastery, Rai Bahador Srimindthe Dike Svimiga], breathed” bis 
jast on the morning of the 29th January 1896. Wo Hindd maths hed ever an abler or more enlightened head. 

* Preface to Virakijiyam, p. 20. 
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to another of the same name in Tinnevelly, of which, however, no trace is now left, Nor was 
the Tinnevelly mafha itself the original institation. Until, therefore, more of the history of this 
interesting institution is known, particularly of the way in which the tradition as to lineal 
succession has been preserved, it is possible to exaggerate the probative force of the statement 
in question. But we are citing the fact and Mr. Damodaram Pillai's conviction only as 
shewing that, in the opinion of competent native scholars, to assign Sambandha to the fifth 
or the sixth century is not to advocate an extravagant theory. 

The Hon'ble P. Kumarasvami* of Colombo argues that, since the miracle of the vanni 
tree, with which Sambandha is associated in the Tiruvi/aiyddal-Purdnam, is alloded to by the 
heroine of the Sileppadigdram, said to have been born in the reign of Karikala, the grandfather 
of Seiguituyan, who was visited by Gajabahu of Ceylon between the years 113-195 A, D,, 
the age of Sambandba ought to be accepted os at least prior to the birth of Christ, Supposing 
the age of the exceedingly interesting poem, Silappadigdrem, is determined beyond al! 
question with the help of tho old chronicles of Ceylon, where more than one Gajabihu is 
mentioned, I am not sure whether the first link in the chain of argument, which alone connects 
Sambhandha with that ancient classic, will be accepted by all parties as sound and irrefragable. 
For, however admirable as a work of art, the Tirwrilaiyddal-Purinam is not distingoished for 
historical accuracy, and it stands alone in associating the ranni tree story with Sambandha. 
Nor does it agree in its account with the earlier nnd the more authoritative treatise, the 
Periyapuréaam, even as far ss the latter goes. As the matter is of some real importance, | 
would first solicit attention to the difference in the two versious of the tradition itself. 

The Periyapurdsam version of the story is briefly this:— A trader of the Vaniga caste in 
the town of Vaippir, by name Timap, promises to give in marriage to his nephew* the eldest 
of his seven daughters, but tempted by lucre, he repeatedly forgets his promise and gives away 
to different other parties his first six daughters. in succession. The seventh, moved by love 
and ‘pity for the disappointed suitor, escapes with him, proposing to solemnise their marriage 
in the village of the poor nephew. On their way, they halt at place called Marugantr,” near 
Negapatam, where Sambandha was then sojourning. Here the intended bridegroom is bitten 
by a anake,and in a few hours he expires, leaving his lonely love in indescribable sorrow, 
Her cries of anguish, however, reach the ears of Sambandba who, repairing to the spot and 
bucoming aware of the melancholy situation, improvises a hymn invoking the mercy of the 
local deity ; and the man revives as if from sleep. Sambandha then observing the decorous 
behaviour of the Vapiga woman who, because a virgin, would, neither in the worst moments 
of her aad tribulation nor in the rebound of joy, go within touching distance of her Jover, 
although he was but her cousin, causes the wedding to be solemnised at once, so that ther 
might be s help to one another even on their way; and the married couple resume their 
journey; while he himeelf returns to Seigittahgudi at the request of that famous devotee 
who, when required, ecrupled not to slaughter and cook his only child as food for Siva. 
Such is the Periyapurdpam version’ of the story from which the Tirwvilatyadal® chooses to 
differ in some essential particulars, Shocked probably by the amount of freedom which the 
earlier Version would allow the fairer sex, this comparatively recent production gives an account 
of its own of the way in which the lonely couple came to be travelling together. Instead 
of the seven daughters and the six successive disappointments to the poor nephew, this Purdta 


4 His last letter to me on this subject is dated Ist March 1595, 

® Jt is anal in this caste to marry o maternal unclo's daughter, 

© The name of thin village is significant, It means the town of themephew. Could it be that it was to named 
becanse of this very incident? If it bore thia name in the days of Sambandha, would uot the tradition be still 
older ? 

t See the Tirudd4nasambandhanvirti-Purinam, verses 473-494. The particular hymo of Sambandha referred 
to by the Purdes does not lend any support to the story, on the other hand, versea Dand 10 of it are distinctly 
against any such constraction: see Ramasvami Pillai’s edition, p. 6, 

® Seo the Tiruvilaiyfdal-Purinam, chapter G4. 
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would sllow but one daughter to the Vanign merchant, whose name and native place, however, 
it does not care to specify, This Vaniga again is here not a sordid but a superior person, who, 
instead of selling bis daughters as in the old tradition, piously promises away all his wealth, and 
his only child too, to a nephew of his in Madura, who, to boot, is already married and well 
settled in life. Some time after making known to his townsmen this his wish and will, the 
trader dies, and his widow dies with him on his faneral pyre — a poor substitute for the more 
natural acts of feminine heroism which this later version feela boand to suppress. The fortu- 
nate nephew in Madura is then for the first time informed of the gilts made to him by his 
deceased uncle, including his only daughter, and he forthwith hurries to the spot to remove them 
all to his own city. But for reasons not so easy to understand, he sends in advance, not only all 
extremely unnatural froma Hindd point of view. It is thus, the couple come to travel 
together according to this Purdga, The cobra bite and death, the subsequent revival through 
the virtue of Sambandha's verse, and the improvised marriage ceremony at the instance of that 
saint, all follow in due course, though there would seem to be no necessity for the unseemly 
man and maid, near at hand to render all needfal service on the way. Sach are the two versions 
of the story, and it does not require much insight to see what liberties are taken with the old 
tradition in the later of the two. 1 mention the fact, as I believe it would prove helpful to us 
in appreciating the historical value of the episode, which this later version adds to the story, 
and on which the argument of my friend entirely turns, 


The acene of this episode is Inid in Madura. To that city the married couple return, and 
in due course is bornason, A childish quarrel between thia boy and the children of the first 
wife gives occasion for an altercation between the mothers, during the course of which the 
first wife ventures to question the legal status of the second, and tauntingly inquires as to what 
sort of proof the latter could offer for her alleged marriage on the way. Unable to adduce 
better evidence, the innocent woman cites the vanni tree, the temaple well and the Siva linga 
before which the marriage was solemnised at the melancholy spot of cobra fame, which, according 
to this Purina, is not Marnganir as in the earlier version, but Purambiyam,® which I am unable 
to identify, “ Good witnesses and meet indeed!" jocosely replies her rival ; and it may indeed 
well surprise any one why she had such confidénce on these inanimate objects, and none at al] 
on any of the many servants of her hoshand who according to the Purdya accompanied her from 
her father’s honse to Madura, and some of whom at least most have witnessed the rite, even 
supposing Sambandha and his large retinue had retired to their lodgings before the actual 
ceremony was performed. Anyhow, one and all the three witnesses cited did present them- 
selves next morning, within the precincts of the Medura temple, to the joy of innoceut faith 
and the discomfiture of ill-natured jealousy. Such is the episode of the rannt tree miracle! 
found tacked om to the story inthe Tiruvijaiyddal-Purdsam ; and the question for nsis, whether, 
on the strength of this Purdsa, the incident may be taken to have occurred in the life of that 
very Vaniga lady whose marriage was arranged at Marugapir by Sambandhn. 

As already pointed ont, the earlier and the more reliable treatise, the Periyapurdnem, is 
silent on this point. But this negative evidence in itself cannot carry much weight, since it 

may be met by the consideration that it is no part of the business of that Purdaa to relate al) 
* the incidents in the lives of every one with whom its own herocs come in contact, There 
being, then, as far as I know, no extraneous evidence, for or against, the accuracy of the episode 
has to be accepted or rejected, according to the estimate we may form of the general historical 









* [See South Indian Inscripitons, Vol, IT, p, $81, note 1.— E. 1.) 

** The miraculous oatore of the incidents here dealt with iano objection to their being werd, ander certain 
eonditions, for sifting historical testimony, 1f tradition Invariably ascribes « particular incident, however 
miraculous, toa given historical individual, it serves in innumerable ways, direct and indirect, im estimating the 
age of that individual. Subjective belief in such cases is tantamount to objective existence, 
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vanes oh = Tey It is sib pouitian Seales connection to open an 
explicit discussion on the historical value of the Tiruwifaiyddal-Purdnam, bot from what has 
been already said with regard to the version contained in it of the earlier part of the very story 
in question, I trast it may be inferred that it is not altogether a safe ground to build historical 
theories on.' My own impression is that in adding on this episode, the Purdaa is bot trying 
to patch together two independent old traditions. Who knows whether this penultimate 
chapter in the Purdna is itself not written to flatter the pride of the Nayaka rulers of the 
times 72) That this and the two chapters immediately preceding it should have Sambandha 
for their hero, would seem also not devoid of meaning, when we remember that the author 
belonged to a monastery which still claims Sambandha for ita founder, It is quite possible, too, 
that the life of Manikkaviéagar is given in an earlier chapter just to enable the author to 
conelade his work with the life of Sambandha, the patron saint of his convent, Bat such ' 
speculations apart, [ would earnestly beg to repeat that, for my part, I would prefer to wait till 
better evidence is found to take the tradition of the vansi tree miracle ag originating with or 
in the time of Tirniiinasambandha, 

This position would appear to be further confirmed by the way in which the miracle is 
allnded to in the Silappadigdram. There the heroine couples with tho tree that appeared in the 
temple to attest the marriage, not a well and the Siva tiga as in the Purdna, but a kitchen.“ 
The Vaniga lady for whose sake the tree appeared, is claimed again aa a native of Piimbogar 
in the Ch4la kingdom, and not o nameless sea-port town in the Madura conntry as in the 
Purdya, The version of the episode in the Tirwvifatyédal-Purdeam then would seem to differ 
in essential particulars from the one referred to in the Silappadigdrem, nearly as much as the 
earlier part of the same story in the work does from what is found in the more trustworthy 
treatise of Sakkilir. Taking then into consideration these suspicious variations in details, as 
well as the conspicuona absence of the historical sense in the Tiruvilaiyiédal, I humbly sub- 
mit, I am not prepared to take the allusion in the Silappedigdram to the vapn: tree miracle as 
proving that Sambandha lived before the composition of that indisputably old and gennine 
classic. On the other hand, critics may not be wanting who may Jook upon this very allasion 
in the more ancient work as discrediting the date assigned to the miracle in the Tiruvilai- 

yadal. Nevertheless the opinion of so able and enlightened « gentleman cannot but be of 
immenge value for the porpose for which it is here cited, wis. to attest the modesty of tho 
theory I am advocating. 

To the opinions of these native scholars, I am glad, I am now in a position to add the view 
of so esteemed au anthority in South-Indian epigraphy as Dr. Hultesch. He writes: “ As 
poems in the Tamil language are thus proved to have been composed in the time of the early 
Cholas” (i. ¢. KarikAla and Kéchcheiganniin), “there is no objection to assigning the anthors of 
the Dévdram to the same period,” The moderation of the hypothesis bere advocated which 
assigns them to a later period cannot, I hope, be then questioned. 

For after all, we allow, it is only a hypothesis. Allthat wo are sure of isthat theage of 
SamhkarAcharya isthe lower limit of theageof Sambandha ; — whatever centary we assign to 
Samkara, the sixth, seventh or the eighth as may be hereafter finally determined, — that centary 
will form the latest period that can be assigned to Sambandha. We reach this conclusion in 
a diversity of ways. The religious history of Southern India points to the priority of Sam- 
bandha to Samkara. The absence of all traces of non-dualistic philosophy in the Dévdra 
songs is a well-known fact enforcing the same conclusion. The independent historical facts 
gathered from the sacred Saiva works, not only enable us to trace the influence of samenenenics 


ee: 








11 T mean no disparagement to the Purinaas o literary work, So charming is its diction and so great its 
powers of clear description that for years together I have been in the habit of reading a fow verses of it every day, 

18 The word Niyaka appears several times in this chapter itself ; see for instance verse 11. 

¥ See the Silappadigiram, chapter xxi. lines 5 to 35. M4 Bouth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL p. 1.” 
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step by step, from the thirteenth backwards to the close of the ninth century, but raise also a 
strong presamption of his having lived three or four centuries earlier. And finally, the verse 


we have qooted from ‘Samkarichirya'’s Saundaryalahari serves to demonstrate that 
Sambandha did actually precede that revered philosopher, Wa scruple not, therefore, to 


maintain that the age of Sathkara constitutes the lower limit to the age of Sambandha, If with 
Dr. Fleet, we believe that Samkara lived between 630 and 655 A. D., the opening of the seventh 
century is the latest possible period that can be assigned to Sambandha. 


We should be glad, if with equal certainty, the upper limit covld also be ascertained, 
It is impossible to undertake this part of our problem without transgressing the bounds we have 
set to this paper. We can bere only indicate one of the main lines of inquiry we should like to 
pursue. We have already pointed out that Sambandha frequently refers to the famous Chéin 
prince Réchohengannag, the hero of the classical war-song called Xalavali. On one occasion, he 
speaks ofa temple at Vaigal, a village near Kumbakdgam, as having been constructed by Ke. 
chehefgannin in “former days."" (Clearly then, Sambandha must have lived « considerable 
time after this tomple-building red-oyed Chila. Bat when did this red-eyed Chéla live? The 
question opens a field of inquiry as wide as the whole range of ancient classics in Tami) — a 
sphere obviously more beset with historical difficulties than that of the sacred Baiva literatare 
with which we have been hitherto concerned. 


it is well, for more than one reason, to leave this part of onr subject to be taken up on a» fature 
occasion, for an independent and separate handling which the range and importance of those 
ancient classics would otherwise also demand. 

All that we would, therefore, now say with regard to the uppor limit of the age of 
Sambandhe is, that it woald be found in the age of Kéchcheigaonin. Sambandha, in fact, forms 
the line of partition between ancient and modern Tamil, With regard to the lower limit, no 
such indefiniteness need any longer be allowed. The faots wo have mentioned uemonstrate 
as conclusively as the nature of the subject will admit, that Sambandha could not have lived 
later than the opening years of the seventh century. 

In conclusion, we may indicate the main purposes subserved by this paper. 

(1) It gives a bird's-eye view of the sacred Tami] literature of the Saivas. 

(2) It shewa the position of Sambandha as a ‘Saiva saint and a lyrical Tamil poet, 
and also as the first great adversary of Jainism in Southern India. 

(3) It controverta the opiniona of Dr, Burnell with regard to the antiquity and value 
of Tami] literature. | 

(4) It proves the utterly unfounded nature of the hypotheses theses advocated by Dr. 
Caldwell and Mr, Nelson, with regard ta the age of Sambandha. 

(5) An attempt is made to trace an outline of the religion a history af Sonthern I din 
with a view to fix the relative ages of Sambandha, Samkara, and Raminnoja, 

(6) Faots are deduced to prove with the help of the latest archwological researches 
that Sambandha could not have lived in any period later than the early years of 
the seventh century, leaving the upper limit to be fixed by an inquiry into the 
age of Kéchcheaganpin. | 

Standing os Sambandha does at the close of the ancient and the opening of the n ahem 
period of Tami] literature, the attempt we have made here to Gx his age will, it is hoped, prove 


Mt Valyageemagi Mara Vaigap-mr-triiei, Seyya-ken-Fajavag) mug feyda kyl? ; Ramasyami Pillai's edition, 
P- 42, 
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Shiba taeihe te Taian teadlsio into the history of ¢ the Tami] language ond of Dravidian 
civilization in general. At any rate, I earnestly trost, the few mile-stones in that history 
discovered in the course of this investigation will serve to ward off futare speculation from 

Since the above was written, epigraphy hos offered a direct solution of the long- 
standing question as to the age of Tirufiinasambandha. Visiting Conjeveram in Decem- 
ber 1895, I found that the archaic Pallava temple, now called Esilaganatha, is the 
game as the one called Kachchi Mérrali in the Dfésira Hymne. If Mérrali means the ' Western 
Shrine,’ the name is certainly well suited to the direction in which the shrine now stands. But 
I am afraid it isa more mistake for Xerrali or ‘ Tirukkarrali,’ a name which occurs in several of 
the inscriptions of the temple.’ The substitution of * Tirukkarrali for ‘Tiramérrali,’ wher- 
ever found in the hymns, only improves their rhythm. The local dduvdrs or habitual reciters 
of the hymns know of no place in Conjeveram answering to the ‘name *Tiramérrali," and 
patient inquiry on the spot leads to the same nescience. We have therefore either to suppose 
that the temple of Ti rali, celebrated in the Dérdra Hymns, is now gone to such ruins as 
to leave no trace whabeel: of it behind, or to take that name to be an error for Tirokkarrali. 
I decidedly prefer the latter course, as the result of oll the inquiries I was able to make at the 
spot. Other temples commemorated in the hymns are yetin existence, and if Tirakkarrali were not 
Tirumérrali, there would be no mention ia the Dév.ra Hymas of the one temple in Conjeveram, 
which, of all the shrines, is the mostancient-looking. If the identity, then, is permitted of Tiruk- 
karrali with the Tirum#rrali of the printed Dévdra Hymns, an important inference will force 
itself upon us. From the published inseriptions of the Tirakkarrali or the Kailisanitha temple, 
otherwise known also as BAjasithhésvara, we learn that it was built by the Pallava prince 
RaAjasithha, the son of Ugradaoda, the destroyer of Ranarasika.“ We owe to Dr. Hultzach the 
identification of Ranarasika with Ragariga, the Western Chalukya prince,” and if he is correct 
in it, it naturally follows that our Rijasitnha was at least contemporary of Palikédin I, 
the immediate successor of Ranariga on the Chalukya throne. Now Palik@sin L being the 
direct predecessor of Kirtivarman, whose first year of reign was Saka 487 or A. D. 567, 
Dr. Hultzsch rightly places the construction of the temple of Tirnkkarrali or Rajasimhtsvara 
about 660 A.D. Tf then, we are right in taking the word Tirumérraliin the Dévdra Hymne 
of Appar,”! the elder contemporary of Sambandha, as a mistake or an eqaivalent for Tiruk- 
karrali, the middle year of the 6th century would form the upper limit of the age of that great 
Tamil saint, which we left to be determined by an inquiry into the age of the Chila king 
Kféchchehganoip. 

Bat a still closer and safer approximation seems to be rendered possible by a circumstance 
betas both in Mr. Foulkes’ grant of Pallavamalla and in the Eiiram grant respecting a 
successor of our Rijasimha. These two important Pallava documents agree in declaring that 
Hespaittarvaeaan I. defeated the Chalukya king Palikésin and an ips his —— yaar. 


4 South-Inudian Inscriptions, Vol. I. Noa, 82 to 88and 146 to 150. 

it (There is, however, a temple named Mérraji in the Wearers’ Quarter. See my Annual Report for 182-93, 
p. 44, where I have tried to identify those Conjeveram temples which are mentioned in the Periyapurdaam 
and Nildgiraprabandham. — E, Hultasch.) 

ii yhid. No. 24 Versa LI of this Sanskrit inscription would seem bo offer some justification for the modern popular 
name of the temple. Tt is there said to rob Kailas of its beauty, aod probably it ams to be called Kailisandthar, 
kdyil on that account. 

1 Tid, p. 11. ™ Jbid. p. 12 

™ Bamarsami Pillai's edition, p. 900. That the Puallavas continued in powsession of Conjereram later on ia 
proved by line of Sundara, who, in the last vorse of his hymn, speaks of it na ‘the great and fortified city of tha 
Pallavas ;' see p. 909. 

12 Vitipi, as known to the Purnas, ia the Protean brother of the miserly giant Dvelag of the city of Manimiti, 
who used to spite his Brihmay visitors, and tosuve bie money at the same time, by changing for the nonce Viidpi 
into » lamb and cooking him up aa food for bis holy guests, For Vitdpi, once within the intestines of the 
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a 








'.¢ Bidimi in the Bombay Presidency, Now, since, according to Dr. Fleet, Vatapi 
was wrested from the Pallavas and made the Western Chalukya capital only in the 
days of Palikésin L, the contemporary of Rajasiha, the founder of the Conjeveram Kailisa- 
nitha temple,— the Palikésin, who was overthrown by Narasimha I. of the same line and in 
whose reign that capital was destroyed, may be safely identified, as has been donc by 
Dr. Hulteseh, with Pulikéjin IL, who reigned from about Saka 532,27 or about the early years of 
the 7th Christian century. Now it will be observed that, throughout the foregoing pages, we 
have been trying to make out that we mast look for Sambandha somewhere in this century. It 
ix therefore with no small gratification we note Mr. Venkayya's discovery that the conquest of 
Vatipi, almost the only event we aro sure of in the history of the Tamil countries for that 
centory, is recorded in the feriyapurdtam asa memorable fact in the life of Strufforda, a 
contemporary of our Sambandha.™ According to this Purina, the historical veracity of which 
we have more than once in the preceding pages found reason to assert, one of the many 
military exploits of Siruttoods in the service of his royal master was the conquest of Vatapi 
‘in the north,’ which, in the picturesque language of the poem, he is said “ to hare redneed to 
dust,"25 Who then could have been that royal master in whose service Biruttonds reduced 
Viitipi to dust but the Pallava king Narasitihavarman, whom the Kiiram grunt and the grant 
of Pallavamalla agree in distingnishing aa the destroyer of VatdpiP There can be, then, no 
question ag to Siruttonda having lived in the early years of the 7th century along with his 
master Narasithavarman, Bat we have Sambandha’s own evidence to shew that Sirnttonda 
and himself were contemporaries, For in the last verse of a hymn celebrating his friend’s 
native village of Beigittaigudi, Sambandha distinctly says that it was composed at the 
special request of Siruttonda.? Tt is no longer therefore a ventwresome hypothesis of mine, 
bat ® veritable historical fact, that Tirafinasambandha, who converted Kiin Pandya of 
Madara and rolled back the tide of Jainism in the south, lived and Iaboured in the 7th century 
of the Christian era: at any rate, it is m fact eapable of as mach direct proof as any yet 
established in the history of Soathera India. This, then, is the remotest mile-stone we are 
yet able to plant with anything like scientific certainty in the history of the Tamilas, But it 
should never be forgotten that this, the earliest epoch for which.we are able to assign a date, 
marks but the dawn of what is unquestionably the modern period in their literature. Not in 
vain, however, would this long and laboured essay prove, should the date which it haa all along 
sought to establish, be found to offer a foothold for sealing yet higher in the neglected anti- 
quities of an undeniably ancient and interesting people. 











EE TN ee 
usaspecting Brihmaga, would tura iato « goring goat and find his way out, to be mimilarly used when fresh 
visitors artive. The brothers coutinaed to play the trick till Ags | came found, tnising rubscriptions 


tu colebrate hia nuptials with bis bride Lipamodra, Vitipi, changed and ovo) op as usual, found the perito. 
neam of the Tamil sage too tough to be rent open, and his mortal parts were sccordingly digested, bin ghost. 
alone passing out as wind: What the meaning of this old myth may be, it is hard to discover. Ik turne wp, 
however, in almost all the leading Pardgas, and the Tamilas are particularly proud of it, as it redounds to the glory 
uf the Vitdie Rishi, whom tradition, however, absurdly reckons as the founder of their language. Fora version 
of the story in Sanskrit, see Mahdbidrata, Aronyaparvan, Tirthaydirdearga, chapter 

* South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. page 11, 

™ Seo Mr. Venkayya's third article on the Study ef Vernazulars in the Madras Christian College Magarins 
for November 1893, and Ep. Ind. Vol. [V. p. 27 £ 


= Ramasvami Pillai's edition, {p. 613: “Siruttondag avan wipda.” Sirattonda, meaning ‘humble servant,’ is 


cridently an assumed title. May not his real name be Gapapati, since his temple at Geigitiaiguii’ is called 
Uanepatlirera P 


eter, 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 


BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BUREHAED, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo, A, Grierson, PAD. O.LE., 1.0.8. 
(Continual from p, 107.) 


128. Thou hadst been sent 


Feminine. 








f Shee ae me dsa-ma-k | 


chat 9 tam iave-heO8 





tat pilzyiuls 


eT duel asi Gga-k 


% fo | 
by thee ... “d guic;t & feis-thon | Lae 
aims, 3 Li 
= 


eo gizmuls 


a fs P : | 
by you ... j i wey! - tohi és*-va-n =) 2 ty 





[This form is only used in the second person. ] 
125, We had been sent 














b wee RET 5 '} ( —-— ‘) 
by aes cual Bp tee bint | cosa as ise fisa-t 

sat 2 o . > eat c = 
by him ...| 5*| on! (3) (amt) Gsi-n Ae 3 wat (e3) (fams) dean | 3 
ie tett Be) Goan eay SV pee ae 
by you ai — ayer tai tohs aia 3 i oF) ~ told dsa-va 2 
by them ...| | ool (33) (timaw) Osi-k De 







[As alaewiere: in the case of the first person, tami and fimau most be omitted when the 
suffixes n and i are need. See § 89.) 


@ [ostrumoental soffiz omitted, as the pronoun in the instromental is given: thus, wit Jeu-k for of 
énna-k, and Signy? d@-ha-t, ae in aorist and perfect, See § 113, note 3. 
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ta | 
B5eeT Se me ési-ma-va 





— 


f 
tat fa) fais gig 









[Ewes 


fin Ty 
ty0T 50 tintcw dsi-pa® 











by thee =i LyieT ty tse Gsi-tha-k ) 


ti 


sharma 










him 






ere 
Lys das tohi iat-va-k 





[This form is used only in the second person. | 
The Cansal verb is conjngated exactly like the simple one, and need not be given. All 
that is necessary is to substitute the corresponding forms of the past partici "passi ‘eB 
explained above in § 119. | a Me Fine 
Future Perfect and Dubitative.™ 
128. I, — Subject—a Noun. 











# sf 2) i § 
; Nae | 3 
ue 





# 
" Only in Mp. ™ By her, #49 tamd, 
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Fominine, 


| 























sgniuene | 
ee 4 15 
TE hea: 
ca | 
‘“ ° : 3 a Sees wo —_ 
‘OUty apnnurpe 
“Bont un wt yuiaou 
are ut wu 4 Wt 3 
- r 
— -— & —_- 
. a 4 
= LPS E 


FUE | § er 
-— $3 i “3 
| quuerne 





7008 We] OAT ie a Ts 41 


LP bls 


EB 

Pa oe 

Zi; 

oe BY Be 

as scale 
=, 
ms 


| by you ss] 


a 


| by them .. 





Femi afke: 


Dey DIbros upen 





“De ‘oan OT 88 prom 
“HLigsuy tl sunOURI 


— 


- # # i 


uerns wpe 


“Mljwuy tt SUMO WOL 


rf Fi 


- 





“Ba ‘osun 
Ul aw pujuaWoTye 
“Uy ut sudoUd. 


— 


‘OU Ul ee [wrote 
“nasa, ul mUNOMOLT 


— ae “7 
Su Lisi 


ques maeq oAwy Awur to [pt fous, 


. ai Les 
(fia 
‘on i, He Ni 
drppupsp8 
fit adke 
sic 
e+ &) 8 
: ; i! . 3 
sag as 
el 
wouipe 
em 
r 4 
33 — —-— = 


a Heb) ea 












73 Not deana-m, wre §53, 1,0, | 
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Il.—Subject—a Pronoun. 
129, As in the examples of the Perfect and Fluperfect. 
(Thus 2.05 9 ti natal te tue deethes bo stgmut, Imay have been sent by you; you 


may have sent me. 
Note that before suffixes consisting of a singla‘onceonant, the t of dm becomes «.] 
Cavsat. 
190, “Asin the Primitive verb, substituting ey, Le méranéumut, etc. for esi ym siiemut. 
131. Optative Porfact. 
un jy ten? ais me dsihe silemut, had I sent (Passive construction), 


tne y95 jlo Agu de me dsihe mérandumut, had I got killed (Passive construction). site 
the Perfect Indicative. Asiha may be substituted for dethe, 


132. [The ¢ forms of the simple verb may be given as further examples. 


- 





# a 
by me ... eae gal oe 
fisihe-m sticmut 








s = 


dathe-t nizmud 


| 
nee ae a went | Auriliary sameas inthe mas- 
" culine ; the past sa 5 
} in the femini 
firmus, sa ¢ i 
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by me... 





by thee ote 
| Aas Mae ae i 
oi = sana ar farticiphe in, tho 
—— <a teh 


by mm else 


by you.. 








ee 
“When the aubject ia pronoun, the example of the Perfect and luperfect Tadicative in followed. BE. gs 


sas j ye a) rten! “> tee dgihe.the.e bo sileme!, had I been sent by thee, hadst thou sent me. Asiha- may bo 
substituted for dsihe throughout, 


‘183. Conjugation of the Aorist of the verbs «4 diun (or dyun), to give, and its 


Bubject—a Nour, 




















=e me 3 
See ! 
5 tgmir Ee K 
an .- a td 
zei-lattnt : 
ee 
ta 


oe do me diufu-m 


wis 4a ise diufu-t 








f 


By her, 4+ tami. 
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a4 in mase, sg, 
d 


Prononns in Instrumental 


Bia 28) thi ditt-pa 


Daal = 






pio diti-m 





55 diti-d 


- 






gro difi-n 


f 
po ditt-eq 







“Uy diti-k 





[ Diut- may be spelled dyut- throughoat, | 











65 in maso.-ag, 
ditea 


Pronouns in [nstrnomenta] 


ee —— =, 





if 


pro te me difsa-m 


f 
mae a» tee difsa-t 


ff ; 
Byes 28) tohi ditsa-ya 

f 

ero ditsa-m 
Pa 

m5 difsa-t 
f 

wo ditea-n 


a 
WP? diteq.eg 
Fa 
ln9 ditsa-k 
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134. The verb ow hewn ‘(7 hywn), to take, [nearly] follows ae aliten fe dywn) in the 
formation of ita Aorist. [Its eforms are sing., masc, heutu, fem. iets; plar., masc. het, fer. 


* . i 
heteq.] 1} stun (or syun), to be born, follows ert yun, to come (§ 66). The following are the 
a and ¢ Aorist forms of et) nium (or ryun), to take away :— 
: a eae ae 
| mm. sg. (952), x, x, watt, fo, 24 me, tam#, ani, timaw nfu (min, nytt) 
| 7 * 


f 
(2) £ ag. “ey: n Hn » fF Bn ” rT ] a «6G 
6 pl. yw y on HF HW Ww ” niy? 
ye 
f. pl. as »s on » 4 on NH OUP »  niys 
Subject. 






; , by me niya-m 
x | by thee. ... ) miyat 
3 y by him “| oy! nitent ont agen 
E) (byus -. “ai 
= f, it. 

7 by you By! nf-va By niyd-09 
S 7 rT] 


lai yi-§ 


[Nyt may be substituted for uiil- sarc} 
135. So also are conjugated the transitive verbs wt kheun (or khyun), toeat, and ene 


chewn (or chywn), to drink: ¢. g+ ones hhed-n, uel kheya-n, 1, however, also find the 
following additional forms of the 3rd person of the Aorist :— 
| Plural. 


Masculine. | Femizine. | Masralina, Femicine., 
f 


duigl cheydya 













, | 
xe khyau duel kheyty¢ 


Ae chyau 


gee ©) 2! Fb tw nk rl ct, by Hn were good things taken, thoa receivedst good thinga.— 
Lake, 51%, * 

cs Bl 2 wit eth win pansi i bah tet, 
with hima, — Math. xs. 17. 


by him were bis twelve disciples taken, be took bia twelve disciples 
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Thos following sf gar (§ 79). (All these forms are really Plup, II. The trae Aorist of 
these two verbs is not used] 


The conjugation of the intransitive verb o? peun, to fall, will be found under the head of 
Intransitive verbs (§ 154). 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


136. All the verbal forms hitherto treated are active ones, and have (with the exception 
of the Aorist, Perfect, and Pinperfect) also active meanings. The three tenses last mentioned, 
as we have above explained (§ 88), although passive in their literal meaning, must be 
classed under the active voice, and treated as representatives of the English Past, Perfect and 


Plaperfect Active; for ‘by him was sent," Sa pb tant vis, means ‘he sent;' ‘by him had been 
sent,’ 3! 85 9 3 taint aismut be, means ‘he had sent! If, however, the Agent (answering 


to the question, “by whom F) isnot exprema, the sentence becomes a trae passive, the form- 
ation of which we now proceed to treat, 


Thas,.s! 01550 56)5 aduhor sivahe du. ¢ Bie nieeigh asked he a troe passive; but 
sty ipn wAlEal pédshdhant 9:4 naxkar, by the king was the serrant sent, i.e, the king sent 
the servant, is a true active, in a passive constraction. 

137. The true Passive is formed by a circumlocation ; i. ¢., by compounding the oblique 
base of the masculine infinitive?” of the main verb with the Auxiliary verb wt yun, to’ come. 
E. g. ‘the man was sent," ci aig y:i4e mahanyuv sizang do (here the Agent is not expressed ) 


*the man will be sent,’ by 25 ys shige mahanyue edcana yiyi. For the conjugation of wx yon 
bee §5 66M. 


138. The following are the principal parts of the conjagation of a Passive verb, 
139. Imperative, 


ai; 





Ind ag. ay au #isang yi, ete. 
140, Infinitive, wt Wee fizana yun, 

141, 

ff a 
Present, w'yt 2jp—  sézang yirdn. 
(Perfect, on we - ftizmuf), 
Cal fe ; 
Future, wr jp slzang yivowwn. 
‘ or c 

Participle Absolute, yy jp eizang wit, 


Simple Tenses. 
142. Indicative. 


ft 
Present Indefinite, and Future, bey aij, sizang yin etc, 





™ The Agent cn aio be expreue by tha words Li; gaat, by means of ; bac cie wks etalk wate 
by the band of. 

T [That is the oblique (ablative) masculine, see § 20, (d), The idiom is exactly the ame an the Hindi ditha 
mif dnl, to come into seeing, to be seen, So s "tang yur means literally, , to come into sending,” “hance to bo sent. 
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(Pluperfect 11. Aijpe az! dyi-s ofzana,) 


fa ff# 


tet Djy~ sdzang yima-ha, eto. 
Procative, 44j2)5y— adsans yisthe. 
Compound Tenses, 
144. Indicative. 
Pres, Def. ents oly im sdzang givdn chhu-s, ete. 
Import. my! wip liz sdsang yindn dew, ote. 
Plaperf, pat oT Sipe sdeang dmut den-s, eto. 
145, Dubitative.” 
Singular. we 








(1) alt cat ajo 


Feminine. 
a FJ ff 


fs - f f # ffs 

(2) leaT strel No tle f eT i jp 
sénana dmut és0:k séeana dmuis Gso-k 

, if # a a fe 

(3) ant cro! Pippen anf “1 50 
sdsana detut ési sisana dmuls dav 

Plural. 

vf Ll if ff « 

(at ent aijye gal aget thy 
aizana matt deau eteana dmatea dean 
ee, oe tie the 

(2) gaef enh Ai oat apt Aho 
sicang dmateq dsiu 


pat agit abi 


(3) at eel Ahm 


146, The Causal is treated similarly, €: gs 
f 
Imperative * Li jU jbe mérandvana yi, and 60 on. 


(To be continued.) 


So in Mp, 
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DATES OF THE KOLLAM OF KOLAMBA ERA. 
(Continued from p, 58.) 
Ma. P. Suypamam Priuar has sent me two 


more dates of the Kollam era which admit of 
eract verification. 


16. —The year 782, Kuliyuga 4708; the 6th day 


of Mésha, Friday, the first tithi of the dark | 
half, Jy6ti (?)' nakshatra, Siddhi ydga, the sign | 


of Karkatnka rising; Jupiter in Mina, and 
Saturn in Dhanus. — In Saku-Sarhvat 782 + 747= 
1529 = Kaliyuga 4708 expired thi Mésha-saih- 
krinti tock place on the 28th March A. D, 1607, 
by the Sdrya-siddhdnta 10h. 52 m., and by 
the Arya-siddhinta 17 h. 17 m. after mean 
sunrise; and the month of Mésha therefore 
commenced on the 29th March, and the 6th of 
Mésha was Priday, the drd April A. D. 1607, 
On this day the first tithi of the dark half 
ended 6b. 43 m., and the sebshatva was GyAti 
for 11h. 50 m., and the yoga Siddhi from 2h, 





2/ m. after mean sunrise. At noon Jupiter's | 


mean place was lis 6° 55’, and his true place 


11* 9° 16’, in both cases in Mina: and Saturn's | 


mean place 6 23° 37", and hia trne place §* 26° 
19’, in both cases in Dhanus. The sun's 
longitude at sunrise was 5° 4', and the sign of 
Karkataka therefore was riaing about midday, 


17,—The year 412, the month of Makara, 
Sunday, Révati aviehalra, Jupiter in Dhanus,— 
In Saka-Sativat 412 + 746 = 1158 expired the 
month of Makara commenced on the 26th Decem- 
her A. D. 1236, and the day of the date is 


Sunday, the 4th January A, D. 1237, when the | 


uokehatra was Bévati about the whole day. 
Jupiter's mean place was §* 16° 42’, and his true 
place 8 17° 42°, in both causes in Dhenus. 

It will be seen that in these two dates it practi- 
cally makes no difference whether we take the 


statements revurding Jupiter's position to refer | 


to his meau place or to his true place, And the 
same may be said of the dates Nos, 2 (Jupiter 
in Mésha), $ (in Kumbha), 10 (in Dhanus), 14 (in 
Vriichika), and 15 (in Vrishabha). The two 
remaining dates that mention Jupiter's place, 
Nos. 4and 13, each offer a difficulty. 


The date No. 13, as we have seen, corresponda 
to the llth November A. D. 1581, and it reeords 
that Jupiter then was in Dhanus. But by the 
Sdrya-siddluinta rule without hija Jupiter's mean 
place on the llth November A. D. 1581 was 

'Thia note was written in April 1896, before the 
publication of The Indian Calendar by Mr, Sewell and 





nolshatra was Anuridhi, If 


9 15° 17', and his true place 9s 1° 47',i.¢., Jupiter 


in either case was in Makara, not in Dhanns. If 
we might caloalate Jupiter's true place from hix 


allowed to do so?® | 
The date No. 4(the year 343, the month of 
Xarkataka), judging by the other dates, should 
fall in A. D. 1173, but in that year the month of 
Mina contained no Thursday on which the 
therefore is that the corresponding date is 
Thursday, the 16th March A, D. 1172,. hen the 
certain, the position of Jupiter, referred to in the 
date, would undoubtedly be his mean one; for 
on the 16th Mareh A. D. 1172 Jupiter's mean 


| place was im Karkataka (3+ 1° 48”), as required 


(29 257 25). 

are ordinarily quoted as current or expired Fears. 
In fifteen of them (Nos. 1 and 2. and 5-17) the 
difference between the given year and the 
year A. D. (from about the middle of August to 
about the middle of August), in which the date 
falls, is 824-25; but in No. 8 that. difference is 
§25-20, and in No. 4 it is 893-94. ‘This shows that 
either the given year of No. 3 or that of No: 4 is 
certainly wrong (whether current or expired), 
and that neither of them can be utilized to decide 
the question whether the years of the other dates 
are current or expired ones, 
Gittingen. FP. Krennogrn. 


THE DISTRICT OF CUERHSA. 


THe Inst number of the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. I'V., Part ii., brings us a new critical edition 


j and translation by Prof. Biihilér of the so- 


called Taxila eopper-plate, which records the 
erection of a monastery at « place called Choma, 
to the north-east of Takkhadila or Taxila. In 


are allowel to caloulate Jupiter's troe from hir 


nt) Sepones 89 





Through this plain, which in the Gazetteer of the 
District (revised edition, 1893-94) is described as 
extremely fertile and rich in wells, led the old 
road which connected Taxila ShAhdhéri with 


Udabhinda, the ancient capital of Gandhira on | 


the right bank of the Indus, the modern Und. 


Hiuer.-Twiang, when he proceeded on his return 


journey in three marches from Ta-ch'a-shi-lo 
(Takgudila) to U-to-kia-han-ch'a (* Udakabinida, 
the Udabhinda of the RAjatarangini), must have 


crossed the Cac plain; of. Life, transl. Beal, | 


p- 191, and my paper Zur Geschichte der (/dhis 
Woe ea Ane apie an Rec nees Seen 

Che hantels Sah gavel ek cle thctving the 
modern name from the Qukhsa of the inscription, 
The former is spelt both Cac and Chach in the 
District Gosetteer (see ¢. g. pp. 8, 47 and 103, 
144 099.) amd other works. I regret that when 
I followed on a tour in 1892 the track of Hiuen- 
Tsiang to Udabhinda-Und, I did not pay atten- 
tion to the actual pronunciation of the name by 
the inhabitanta. 

If we assume that the correct form was Cach 
name without difficulty. CA for khea ia what we 
have to expect after the analogy of Skr. 
kea > chof Prakrit and Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 


(see Beames, Compar. Grammar of Modern Aryan | 
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. J00) The change of Skr. 
u > @ is ses known to the phonology of 
the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculors (sea Dr. 
Grierson's essay, ZDMG, xlix., p, 406). 


General Cunningham has correctly observed 


iin his Ancient Geography of India, p. 109, that 


the traditional designation of the territory in 


| which Shihdhéri or Taxila is situated is Cac- 


Hagira, and a glance at the map shews that the 
Cac plain must have formed part of any larger 


| territorial diviaion which had ita administrative 


centre ot Tazila, General Cunningham came 
thus close enough to the identification of Cac 
with Cukhas, but seems yet to have missed it. 
He explains in the above-quoted passage Cuc- 
Hazira as ‘corruption of *Strra-ethasra," and 
aubsequently (Arch@ol. Sureey Reports, V., p. 63) 





= See bine Oukhas: in the name: of the 


The name Chahara (or Chaharata, as restored 


| by Dr. Bhagranlal) I am at present unable to 


trace. I am similarly prevented by preas of 
work from looking for earlier references to the 


| which might possibly furnish us with the missing 


links between the modern form and ita Prakrit 
a a a 1, 
MN. A. STEIN. 


Lahore: 8th April, 1896. 





THE ELEVENTH ORIENTAL CONGRESS, 
PARIS, 1607. 

THe Orientalists who met at Geneva in Sopt. 1694 
unanimously decided that the next Congress 
should be held at Paris daring 1497. 

The French Orientalists have consequently boen 
diacussing the date of this Congress, the con- 
stitution of its different sections, and the pro- 
visional arrangement of the proceedings they 
propose to hold in conjunction with their col- 
leagues in Europe, America and the East — in 
short, the steps necessary for the furtherance of 
efforta made for more than twenty yeara by pre- 
vious Congresses on behalf of Oriental Languages, 
History and Archeology. 

The duration of the Congress has been fixed 
from the 5th to the 12th September 1997, and 
below will be found a hat of the Sections and 
Committees of Management. The Committees 
will be very glad to include im the Sections all 
the savanta who care to join. Later on notice 
will be given of the facilities which will be grant- 


edto Orientalista by the French Railway Adminis- 
| trations and of the manner in which their daya 


will be employed during their stav in Paris 
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of Bess Tarous ae boon gps aia | 


Becond - _ Bection. é : a: 


and publisher to the Congress, and it has been | yaneuages and Archmology of the Far East. 


decided to fix the fees at 20 franca. 
XIth Session, Paris, September, 1887. 
Patron. 
Stending Committes. 
President: M. Charles Schefer, Rue de Lille, 2. 
Vice-President ; M. Barbier de Meynard, Boule- 
vard de Magenta, 15. 
Secretaries ; Prof. Maspero, Avenue de I’Obser- 


vatoire, 24; Prof. Henri Cordier, Place Vin- 
timille, 3. 


Members: M. E. Aymonier, Rue du Général 


Poy. 46. 





Pret. Jules Oppert; Bus de Stax, 2 
M. G. Schlumberger, Avenue d’Antin, 27. 
M. Em, Senart, Roe Franeois Ie, 18. 
Marquis de Vogié, Rue Fabert, 2 
Treasurer and Publisher: M, Ernest Lerour, 
Rue Bonaparte, 28. 
General Managing Committees, 
Aryan Languages and Archmology, 
(a) India. 


(a) China and Japan. 
MM. Cordier, Devéria, Guimet, DeRoany, Ed. 


| Specht: Secretary, M. Ed Chavannes. 


seideisommanerRorasdeaginrss 4 
levy, M. P, Lefavre-Pontalis. 
Musalman Languages and Archmology. 


MM. Barbier de Meynard, Devenbourg, Houdas, 
Scheter : Secretary, M. Casanova, 


fa) Aramaic, Hebrew, Phaonician, Ethiopic. 


MM. Ph. Berger, Rubena Duval, Marquia de 


- Vogiié: Secretary, M. L’Abbé Chabot. 


(b) Assyrian. 
MM. Henzey, J. Oppert, L'Abbé Quentin, 
Thurean-Dangin; Seerefary, R. P. Scheil, 
Fifth Section. 
Egypt and the African Languages, 
MM. Guieysse, General Hanotean, Lefébure, 
Maspero, Pierret: Secretaries, MM. René Basset 
and Moret. 


MM. Barth, Bréal, Senart, Vinson ; Secretary, ‘ina aieet Girnson; Greek RAveibas Wal as 


M. Sylvain Levi. 
(>) Persia. 


MOM, .Carrites, _Diealatoy, Drouin, Blochet: 


(o) Linguistics. 


MM, Bréal, V. Henry, Ed. Specht: Secretary, 
M. Louis Duvan, 


Reinaoh. 


Bonaparte, 
| M. Girard de Rialle: Secretary, M. F. 


Hast, and Turkey. 

MM. D. Bikélas, E. Legrand, @. Schlumberger : 
Secretaries, MM. Jean Psiohari and Théodore 
Prince Roland Dr. E. 1. Hamy, 

Grenard. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A NOTE ON ORIENTATION, 

Tae fourth prayer of the Musalmiin day, 
known in Ambic as Suldiu’l. Maghrib (the prayer 
at sunrise), in Persian as Nomds-i.BShdm (even. 
‘mg prayer), in Pashtu as Nmd-KkAdm (evening 
prayer), is appoint] to be said a few minutes 
after sunset — i. ¢., after the orb of the sun han 


disappeared from the view. It is a tradition that | 
the object of Muhammad in fizing the time was 


to avoid any suspicion of hia followers holding 
the Sabian tenets and worshipping the sun, as 


| pérab (east), and 





also to remove from them all temptation to 
ni a RR RES This latter ia the 
Primary cause worshipping the 
apparently of the Christians of 
the Greek, Latin, and even Reformed Protestant 
Churches bowing to the east at certain portions 
of their Church Service. The Jews, Semitic 
brethren of the Arabs, shared with them their 
abhorrence of orientation, See Ezekiel's horror 
stricken vision (Ezekiel, viii. 16), 


T. C. PLowpes, in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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SESVAR PLATE OF LALITASURADEVA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHOERN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 

THIS plate ia preserved inthe temple of Yéga-badarl at Pandukésvar, in the Garhwil 

district. of the Kaméun division of the North-Western Provinces.! A rough translation 

of the iption which it contains was published, in 1875, by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, B.C, 8.,, in 


a collection of inscriptions? from the temples of Kaméun and Garliwiél, translated by a Calcutta 
Pandit, and ciroulated with the object of endeavouring to identify the localities and personages 
mentioned ih them, And the text of the inscription waa afterwards edited, with a good 
photolithograph, by the late Dr, Rajéndralil Mitra,? in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bewgal, 1877, p. 714. I sow re-edit the inscription from the published plotolithograph. 
The plate is a single one, inseribed on one side only. It is said to measure 24" broad by 

16” high, not ineluding a handle-like projection, said to be 5” high, on the proper right side." 
In the middle of the projection is let in o lead seal, 3” in diameter, which projects about 4” 
above the front and 4” above the back of the plate. This seal has, ono countersunk surface, the 
figure of a boll couchant, facing the proper left, and beneath it a legend in three lines the text 
of which will be given below. The projection, besides, contains the word dri, which is engraved 
on the proper left of the seal, opposite to the head of the ball. The engraving appurently is 
very deep and most carefully executed, and the writing, which runs across the breadth of the 
plate, is in @ perfect state of preservation, — The size of the letters must be between } 
and §”.— The characters, which in line 23 include the ordinary numeral figures for 1,2, and 3, 
belong to the northern -class of alphabets. They are of the same type as those of the Aplsad 
inscription of Adityaséna, and closely resemble those of the Déd-Baranirk inscription of 
Jivitagupta II. That they have to be sssigned to comparatively early times is shown by the 
circumstance that such letters as p, , y, and # throaghoot are open at the top, by the forms of 
the initial @ and the medial diphthongs,* by the use of the final form of ¢ (in samv=?, 1, 23, and 
rasét, 1.27), and by the fact that in the conjunct ry the sign for r is everywhere written on, not 
above, the line. They are undoubtedly more antique than the characters of the*two British 
Museum inscriptions (from Northern India) of the [Vikrama] years 981 and 983,7 published 
ante, Vol, XIII. p. 250 ff., and even than those of an unpublished British Museum inseription 
of the second year of the reign of Mahéndrapaladéva (of Kanauj); and they may, in my opinion, 
bé assigned with confidence te about the middle or the second half of the 9th century A. D. = 
In respect of orthography, it will suffice to state that the letter 6 everywhere is denoted by the 
sign for r, that ¢ throughout is doubled ii conjunction with a following r, and that the mgn of 
the upadhmdntya is employed in Dhiirjjal#hepresidal, |. 3, and the letter 1 instead of anand ri 
in auydnéecha, |. 18. — Except for nine benedictive and imprecatory verses in lines 24-30, the 
whole text is in prose, which is not wanting in the quality of éjes. It is remarkable for the long 
list of officinis® enumerated in lines 11-14, and contains several technical terms (pointed ont. in 
 t Baw De, BGhrec’ FGhret’s fonamental As iquilé. Fawesplicns in the Novth- Western Provinces ot Ouih, p. 46, 
inscriptions have uot yet been made generally necessible, So far as I can see from the rough translations, the 
th tien fh gna hm he Gtr ft Nath Wan Frei, ol. 
p. 478 ff., and in the Préchinal4shaméld of the Kéryomdl4, Vol, 1. p. 216 #. < 

* ‘The shape of the plate is similar to that of the Girikhpur plate of Jay@ditya ; ace ante, Vol. XXT, p, 169. 


By ale ae se or ig coed th times, tha mse ang oe form of (17 mes; the corresponding 


ni} 16: for ei, 2 and 10; and for ax, 9 acd 4, 
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my notes) which are of rare occurrence or have not yet been met with at all in other inserip- 
tions. 

The inscription is one of the ParamaShafjdraka Mahardjddhirdja Paraméseara Lalitabi- 
radéva,theson, from the queen Végadévi,of the Paramabhaltdraka Mahérdjddhirdja Pareméivara 
Ishtaganadéva, who was the son, from the queen Wastdévi, of Nimbara,’ who apparently 
was the founderof thefamily, And by it Lalitattiradéva, from the city of Karttikéyepura, (in 
lines 16-22) informs the officials and people concerned that on the day of the winter-solstice 

he gave three villages (pallikd) in the Karttikéyapura vishaye (riz. a village in the possession 
of Khashiyika and situated in GOrunnasart, and two villages in the possession of Gaggula 
and situated in Palibhatika) to (a temple of) the god Niriyans that had been fonnded at 
Gérunnaséri by the Mahadéci Samadévi." SThat this lady was Lalitaédradéva's queen is not 
stated in the present inscription, but is proved by the fragmentary inscription from Bag@ivar, 
published” in the Journal Beng. da. Soc. Vol. VIL. p. 1058.— The inseription is dated (in 
line 23) on the rd of the dark half of Magha of the 2lst year of the king’s reign. 

If this date refers, as it very probably does, to the Uitarayene-emikrinii on which the 
donation was made, it will help to fix the time of LalitaSiradéva, as soon as the other inscrip- 
tions of the same dynasty, which are dated in a similar manner, have been published. For the 
present, I can only say that in the second half of the 9th century A.D, the day which would 
best suit the requirements of the date of the present inscription, ia the 22nd December 
A. D. 853. For on this day the Uttardyana-saiikranti took place 9 h, 13 m. after mean sunrise, 
during the 8rd tithi of the dark half of the piiraimdnta Migha, which ended 13 b. 40 m. after 
mean sunrise of the same day.” 


Of the localities mentioned, Karttikéyapura is reported to be the modern village of 
Baijuith or Vaidyanith in Kamion; Gérunnasarl and Palibhfitika have not been identified. 








TEXT," 
The Plaie. 


1 O:n'* svasti [0*]  Srimat-Rarttik6yapuratesakalimara-dititanuja-manuja-vibha 
bha{ kt jibhava-bhara-bhir-dnamit-imit-—ttamiiga-semgi-vikata-m uk uta-kirlta- 
vitaika-kSti-kdti-s[ v]ét-nikata- 








* The three names Nimbara, Ishtagapad/vs and Lalitadirad/va are alse given on the seal. 

“@ According to the account in the Proceedings Heng. As. Soc,, referred to above, the villages were given ‘to a 
Brihman named Piriyaps — apparently o misprint for Nardyaga — Bhattiraka, for the worshi p of a goddess it the 
village Saurunnoal. 

The published text, after mentioning Nimbara (called Nimbaratadéeah), hia wife Nididévl (called Damudévl) 
their son Ishtagapadéva (called [:hfaroqadtrat) and his wifo Wégidévi (called Jharidéef), and their son Lalits- 
riradive, goes on: fasya putras tutpddinedhylta(ts) rijli mahddévi ol Sihyadévl tasylm=ulpanaa(h®]. There 
ean be no doubt that Fiyad‘el here is pot wrongly for Simailf rl, 

12 In Mr. Atkinson's collewtion of rough translations, referred to above, there ia another grant of Lalitaidra 
diva's, which is dated in the 22nd year of his reign, on the 15th day — according to the printed copy, of the bright 
half, but, according to a manuscript correction of it — of the dark half of Kiarttika, while the dogation recorded 
inthe grant, according to the translation, waa made on the meritorious day of the vernal equinot, (Considering 
that the date falls in the month Kirttike, it is exovedingly probable that the expression ' vernal equinox” has 
been erroneously used by the native translator for ‘autuemeal equinox,’ and that the original has aimply vishwea- 
suikrdntau:; Now, if the date of the inscription bere published, which is of the Zlst year of Lalitasdradéva’s 
reign, fell in Docember A. 1). 853, the date of the other inecription, of the 2ind year of the king's reign, would be 
expected to fall,in tho first instance, in A.D. 654, And it is, at any rate, a curious coincidence that the date 
of the 2tad year doea work out quite faultlessly for A.D, 854. For in that your the Tuld-rishwra.smikrinti took 
place 2b. $4 m, before mean sunrise of the 25th Siptember, and this day waa whololy occupied by the 15th tfht of 
the dark half of the pirninvinéa Kirttika. Thetwo dates by themselves do not fiz the time of Lalitedirad/va 
with absolute certainty, but on palmographical grounds the inscription hero published might well have been 
writtes in A. D. 883, and in the whole of the 9th century A. D, there ary no two consecutive yoars which would 
suit the two dates so well as A. 1, 853 and 854 do, 

3 From Plate i, in Proceedings Beng. As. Soc. 1877. 1@ Expressed by a symbol, 
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2 a-dnltyakn-pradtps-dlpta-dlahiti-p ina- : ‘prada sips sated - 
hola-kirana-késar sira-sarit-agesh SUG al&istass mam Miemetenvd baat. 


3 tasya phagavats Dhtirjjat®h=pras[A]dinnija-bhaj-dpirjjit-anrjjitya-ni[r*)}jjita- 
rn ry- 
Sea es, 


bi mahi-sakyti-santine vj ‘ivatirah kritayug- 
| kamali-sanatha-malir- 





. -inudbyatS rajnl moehidévi 4ri-NasidAvi tasyim=utpannalh para- 
mamihiérarah paramavra(bra)hmanyah dita-kripioa-dhir-dtkhite-mattébha- 
kumbh-akrisht-dtkrishta-muktavall-yaéahpatiik-6- 

6 chcbhriya-chandrik-ipahastita-tirigaoalh paramabhattiraka-maharajadhiraja-paramé 
évara-drimad-Ishtagayadévah” stasya puttras=tatpdd-dnudhyito rijil mahddév 
éri-Vogadévl tasyiim=utpannab paramamii- 

7 hA&ivarah paramavra(bra)bmagyah kali-kalaika-paik-itaika-magna-dharany-addhira 
dharita-dhauréyavara-varaha-charitah sahsje-mati-vibhave-vibho-vibhdti-sthagit- 
aritichakra-pratapadahanal" ativaibhava-sambhir-drambha-sam- 

8 bhrita-bhima-bhrakuti-kutila-késari-sati-bhitabhtt-irit-lbhakalabha-bharah”™ atunda- 
ere ee ee pra- 
thama-samilingan-d 

9 kana-v4(vai)lakehya-eakh@de-surasundari-vidhita-kara-skhalad-valaya-kusuma - p[r * Ja- 
kara-prakiros-dvatatise-samvaddhita™-klirtti-vijah Prithorsiva do(dd)rddanda- 
sidhita-dhanurmmandala-va(ba) |-dvashtambba-vaia- 

10 vadfkrita-gi-pilani-niéeballkyite-dharddharéodral; paramabhaf}iraka-mabarijidhiraja- 
paraméivara-drimal-Lalitastradéva(b*] kuiall (7! asminowtva  érimat- 
Earttikéyapura-vishay® samu- 

Il pagatin-sarvvin=éva niydgasthin=rija-réjanaka-rijaputtra-ri[j|iimitya-simanta- 
mabiisimanta-thakkura-mahimanushya-mahik[a®)rttikritike -mahipratihira-ma h i- 
dandaniyaka-mahirijapramitara-éa- 

12 rabhaiga-kamiarimity-iparika-dussidhyasidhanika-d[i*]dparadhika -chaoréddharani- 
ka-saulkika-gaulmika-tadiyuktaka-viniyuktaka-pajtakapacharik-ist(st)dhabh a a g ai - 
dhikrita-~hastyaa[ y" ]éshtra- 

13 va(ba)lavyapritaka-dita-préshanika-d/ii* Judika-d[&® jpdapisika-gamagami -khidgisk - & - 
bhitvaramisaka-rajasthinlya-vishayapati-bhogapati-tarapaty-asvapati-khagdaraksha,- 
pratisiri- 

14 ka-sthinidhikyita-vartmapAla-kéttapila-ghattapala-kshéttrapala-printapila-kisoravad a- 
“vagdmahishyadhikyita-bhatta-mahattam-dbhira-vanik-iréshthi-purdginestshtid as a- 
prakpi- 

15 *tyadhishthint yin=K hasha(éa)- -Kirdita-Dravida-Kaliiga-Gauda-Hon-Odra - Méd-An- 
dhra-chindila-paryantin-sarvva-samvisin="samaste-janapadin= bhata-ch/a* jta- 
stvak-idin=anying=cha™ kirttitin=akirttitin=-asma-* 





it Read ~darivd, 4 Read -krttir=. IT Boad “dévas-tasya, 
1 Read *hand=ii®. ™ Read -bhari-tunde-, 

Read -sasteeardihite. M Read kudaly-asminns. 

$3 The actual reading of the original may possibly be ty4dhi*. S Read -saolsing, 


% Bead sanydiischa ; the following birttitda appoare superiiaous, @ Read *idnsmomida*, 
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=e SSO, r= = z = = 
16 tpidapadm-dpajivinah  prativiisinagecha vra( bra )bman-ittarin=yathirhath 
nayati vi bé)dhayati samajiipayatyoastu™  vas-samviditam=upari 
vishayé Gérunnasdiryam™ prativa(ba}ddha-Khashiyika- 


17 paribhojyamina-palliki tath{a*}  Palibhatikayarh prativa(ba)ddha-Guggula- 
partbhujyamina-palliki-dvayat® / mayd matipittrér=<atmanaiecha punya- 
yash-bhivriddhayé pavana-vighattit-a- 


18 Svattha-pattra-chaiichals-taraiiga””.jtvalékam-avalikya jala-vudvad-dkitram™sasirat 
ch=iyu(r*J=drishtva  gajakalabha-harnnigra-chapalataii=cha lakshmya [ma*]tva 
poraléke-nibiréyasdrtha[m® | siiheir-irpiava-taranirthafimcha 


Pana-naived ya-va(ba)li-charu-n ritya-géya-vidyn-eattr-ddi-pravartianiya khandn- 
sphatita-samskarapiya™ abhinava-karmma-karani- 


20 ya cha bhyitya-pidamila-bharaniya cha Gorunnssdryim = mabiidéy?-ari- 
Samaddvya éva(sva)yarnkirépita-bhagavat-érl-Nardyana-bi firakiya™ {dsana- 
dinéna pratipiditih prak piti-parihira-yuktah™ 

2] a-chija-bhata-pravéeal;”* akifchitpragrahyih™ anichchhédya’”  §-chandr-irkka- 
kshiti-sthiti-samakalikah™ vishay [a* jd=uddhrita-pindissvastmi-gichara-pra(pa)- 
ryA(rya)otisesa-vriksh-irim-ddbbéda-prasravan-opt- 

22 tih® déva-vri(braJhmaga-bhukta-bhnjyamana-varjitih [i*] yatas-sakham 
param paryéns paribbuiijatasech=isye(parinirdishtair<anyatarair=vva dharaua- 
vidhirana-paripanthan-idik-~dpadravé manig-api na karita- 


23 vyé=té=nyath=ijii-binan mahan=dréhas=syid=iti [\"] Pravorddhamana-vijaya- 
rijy@-samvatsaré | dkavinbatima samvet 21 Mighs-vadi 3 [\*] 
D[ fi] také=ttra mabadanikshapatalidhikrita-éri-Ytjakah  Li- 


24 khitameidam mahasandhivigrahakshapataladhikrits-cetmad-Aryatavat[é]u=itiah[fi k= 
Otkirnpa*! érl-Gadgabbadréga iit) “'Va(ba)bubhirevvasudha bhukia rijabhis= 
Sagar-idibbih [("] yasya yasya yada bhiimis=ta- 


25 sya tasya tadi phalam wit) - “Sarvvin=ttan=bbivinah pirthiv-éndrin=bhiiyé 
bhiyé yichaté Ramabhadrah [1"] simin| y* )é<~arn dharmma-sétu[r®]= nyipinim 
Kal kalé pillantyd bhavadbhih [1*] “Sva-dattimepara-dattim-vit ys ha- 
26 6réta | © vasundharath (r*] “‘shashtim=varsha-sahastani éya-vishthyi[nm*}47 jayaté 
krimifh*)  i(") “Bhiimér=d[i*)ta yal? 1CkE surinith hathsaifr®j< yultatn 
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fy en a, 


bhimér=ha- 





™ Read “yali | Asfu tareahimdifam | Upers. 
™ One would hare expected here “siri.prai{*, and in the next Hoe "HM. prati, 
™ Read -drayomett4. 


* This is mot quite grammatical. ‘The writer perhaps meant to my -chedcholateras: jiralilow, or -chaiichelass 
toranigevaysyirel ham, 

© Read -tudbud-. " Read shanys * Read “ndy=dbAz*. 

™ Read -bkagavach-chhrt., ™ Read -yukid, ™ Read -praptid. 

® Read *grihya, ™ Read *chehhfdyt,  Tead “hdlikd. 

™ Read (4. “* Read -evivatsara éhavithintilam! satveat 


. | 2 nn eatin | Mahbnsthtrens, Tam doubtful about the correetners of the word d/oakd which I have not 
pes found elsewhere, 

A, “3 Metre » Slika (Amoabtubk), “! Metre : Ailing. “ Metre: Bidks (Anush{ebb), 

: “© Rend -dattid pa. “ Read shashtith carshar.  Pishth: for oish{hd is most omusual 

© Motre: Sahin, © Read .rtrgnd, 
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a 
—E rr =— a a = a — 
———— 








a, rtd pachyaté Kiala-ditaih (1) SShashtim=varsba-sahasrini YS yetin ao tishthati 
bhitmi-dah [1*] Achehhétté [ch]=inumant{i*] [cha] tiiny=tve noraké vasét 
("] Gam=tk(i*)fi-che suvargpd(rqgaji-chea  bhimér-apy-ékam-sigulam [x] 
hritva nara- 

28 kamedyiti yivad-ihiiti(tn)samplavam [\®] "Yan=-tha dattani por naréndrair 
dinani dharmm-irtha-yaéaskarigi [(*| nirmmilya-v[i*]ita-pratimini tani ki 
nima sidhu(h*) punar-aditah™ [y*] “Asmat-kola- 

29 kramam-idam samudiharadbhir-anyaisecha dinom=idam=abhyanumédani(ni)yati 
0) lakshmyas=tadit-salilnvadvada-chafichaliyab® dinath phals{t®)]  para- 

yasal-paripalanai=chab™ j(4) Iti? kamala-dal-imvu(mbu)- 

3) vindu-IOlAf th} ériyam=annuchintya $mannshya-jivitai=-cha | | sakalameidam= 
udihritaiecha wodhvi® na hi purushail para-kirtiayd vildpyi{h] [n*] 

The Seal, 
1 Sri-Nimva(mba)ras-tatpddinudbyitah 1" 
2 érimad-Ishjaganadévahs™statpidinudhya(tah*] 
3 érimal-Lalitastradévah kshitér=[bhartta 11?] 
TRANSLATION, 

(Line 1.) From the prosperous (cily of) Karttikéyapura."! 

By the grace of the holy Dhirjati (Siva) who has destroyed the might of the dense gloom — 
that robs of all discrimination, by assailing it with the abundant wide-spread pure rays — the 
filaments of the lotuses — his feet, which are red with intoxication from imbibing the bright 
beams of those lights that bring about a uniform white colour — the billions of handsome 
points of the leautiful crowns and coronets of the innumerable heads of all the lords of 
immortals, Daityas and men, bowed down under the weight of the burden of devotion; (and) 
whose matted hair is washed by the celestial stream ; — 


(L. 3.) (There was) the glorious Nimbara, who had his body adorned with the splendour 
that shone forth, when, by the strength acquired by his arms, he overcame his adversaries, (as 
the sun overcomes) the darkness of night, with clemency, courtesy, truthfalness, virtuous 
disposition, purity, heroism, munificence, depth of character, rectitude, noble conduct, wonder- 
ful achievements, and a hést of other excellencies; who was an incarnation of the seed of a 
long lineage“ of virtaous men; who was possessed of fame as pleasing as that of the ralers of 
the earth at the advent of the golden age; (and) whose person was endowed with fortune 
(derived) from (the worship of) the lotus-feet of the holy Nanda.® 

(L. 4.) His son, who meditated on his feet, born from the queen the glorious Moahédé ci 
Masidévi, (war) the devout worshipper of Mahdévara (Siva), devoted to Brahma, the 
Peramabha{tdraka Mahérajédhirija Paraméwara, the glorious Ishtaganadéva, who, becausc 
he extracted excellent rows of pearls from the frontal globes of furious clephants, split open 














© Mtr» Ska (Anuahfubh) 5 and ofthe next verse. Head Shashtgis varsha-, 

" Metre : [ndravajril, Dead -ddodfta. @ Metre: Vasuutatilaks, 
4 Head «ima. © ead Geked aakaciied @ Read =rha. 

Metro: Pasbpitdgré, ® Read buddaed, 

@ This sigo of panstostion is euperfiacus. ® Road ‘décag. 


© In the original all the words from here up to the word samdjApayad in line 19 form really ao single sentence, 

The word santdma aleo denotes one of the trees of Indra‘s paradise; the king waa ‘an incarnation of the accd 
of the great santina tres of the blessed." For the double meaning of subritin compare ante, Vol, XX, p, 189; 
compare also the Jdiakamdil, p, 206, L 41, eukpii=-fea Nandan/, 

4 Le, the goddess Dorgd; after ber one of the principal mountains in tho Kumian division is called NandidévL 
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with the edge of his sharp sword, eclipsed the army of the stars by the moonlight — the 
elevation of bis banner of fame. 


(L. 6.) His son, who meditates on his feet, born from the queen the glorious Mahddéct 
Vagadavi, (is) the devout worshipper of Mahdivara (Siva), devoted to Brahma, the Parama- 
bhattiraka Mahérejddhirdja Paramésvara, the glorious Lalitabtiradéva, who, in lifting up the 
earth when it had sunk into the distressing mire of the sin of the Kali age, acted the part of 
the boar™ most fit for the burden: who is a fire of prowess to the circle of his‘adversaries who 
vanish before the force of his natural genius and his omnipresent power; who, whea preparations 
for war are made®™ of more than ordinary might, by the terrific frown of his brows again and 
again frightens the multitude of his enemies, as the lion does the elephant cubs by his curling 
mane; the seeds of whose fame were made to grow up into garlands, thrown on him in the 
shape of the wreaths of flowers of the bracelets which dropped from the trembling wrists of 
the damsels of heaven, distressed with bashfulness at seeing him first embrace the excellent 
wanton Fortune of victory, when she was forcibly drawn to him by the superior power of 
hia mute, yet loudly ringing, sword and showers of arrows; (and) who has subjugated the earth 
by having recourse to the strength of his bow, bent by his massive ‘arm, and by his rule of it 
has kept (other) kings of the earth at peace, resembling thua Prithu who, in order to tend 
the cow whom he had bronght into subjection by means of his bent bow, firmly fixed the 
chief mountains in their places,” 


(L. 10.) He, being in good health, makes known and issues the following commands 
to all the functionaries assembled in this prosperons district (vishaya) of Karttikéyapura, to the 
Réjas, Rajonakas,™ Réjaputras, Kéjimdtyas, Sdmantas, Mahdsdmantas, Thakkuras, Mahéma- 
nushyas,” Mahékdrtdkritikas, Mahépratthdvas, Makédandanfyakas, Mahiréjopramétéras, Sara- 
bhangas,”! Kumdérdmétyas, Uparikas, Duhsidhyasidhenikas, DésdparddAikas,7 Chauriddharankas, 
Saullnkas,™ Gaulmikas, Tadéyuktakas, Vintyuktakas, Patlahdpachdrikas,™ AsédhabhangdaAi- 
kritns,” to those engaged with the elephant, horse, and camel troops, to the Dézas, Préshavikes, 
Déndikas, Dindapdiikas, Gamégamins,? Khidgikas,” Abhitveraménakas, Réjasthéniyas, 


oT. ¢., the god Vishrn in his boar incarnation, | Fis,, by his adverepries, 

The story is that Prithu uprooted the motntains and piled them upon one another, in order that the earth, 
who had assumed the form of a cow, might let her milk, the seed of all vegetation, low everywhere around, — Our 
author may have had in hia mind the words of the Kddambart : Fotaya iva chipak:ti-samutecrits-scbaldrdijiuld. 
chalah, — I have some doubts about the oract translation of the words piland-niichallérita, 

i For some of the more common of the following titles of officials, sce Dr, Fleet's Gupta Inger. pp. 15, 16, 59, 69, 
148, 157, 169, 170, 917, 218, and 24. 

™ Eijonaka also occurs in line 44 of the Khilimpur plate of Dharmapila (fp. Ind, Vol, I¥,) and in ine 39 of the 
Bhagalpur plate of Naréyanapila (ante, Vol. AY. p. 308), hh may be equivalent to the term rigeks in line Zl of the 
Mungir plate of Dévapila (ante, Vol, XXI. p, 936), 

® The title maAdmanwehya, literally ‘a great man, a soble,” Ihave not found elsewhere; the mention of the thak. 
kur also ie unnenal, 

© Mahérdjepram{tdra would be “the great rijopramdifpa," The Mungir plate of Dévapdla in line 32 has pramifiri, 
which also occurs in line $2 of the second Baijnith pradesti (Kp. Ind, Vol. I. PB. 11S, apipa- promiltrs = rij. prem dra), 
where it bas been suggested ‘to denote some kind of spiritual councillor,” And the Madhutan plate of Harsharardhana 
(id. p. 72) in line 9 bas pramétdea, and in line 17 mahdpramdtdra Which we also find in line 36 of the Henares plate 

" Burabhaige occurs, spelt sarabhaiga, in line $2 of the Maungir plate of Dévapila, and very probably in line 9 
of the Di-Baranirk inscription of Jivitagupta II. Ihave not found the word clsewhera and am unable to explain 
its meaning. 

"i As the chaurlddharanika wae an official who had to look after the catching of thieves, ao the ddidparddkika 
apparently was one whose duty it was to inflict punishment for * the ten offences"; eee Gupta Inser. p. 189, 

"* * Superintendents of tolls (/ulka) and of woods (gulma),’ 

" Patfakipachtevka ia another term which I have Bot met with eleewhere; it may denote an official who had to 
investigate offences against royal edicta ot copper-plate srante (patfaka), 

™ If my alteration of the text is correct, tho dafidhabhangddktkrita probably was an official who had to prevent 
fight from prison or legal restrai 
W Khddgika, whith may bare been been pat erroneously for khadgika, would literally mean ' a swordsman." 
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Vishayapatis, Bhégapatis, Torapatis, Asvapatis, Khandarakshas,” Pratisinkas,™ Sthanddhi- 
kritas, Verimapélas, Kitlapdlas, Ghaltapalas, Kehétrapilas, Prautapdlas, to the superinten- 
dents of colts, mares, cows, and baffalo-cows, to the Bhaffas, Mahattamas, cowhords, merchants, 
foremen of gnilds, and to the remaining Sdsh{iduseprakrityadhishthdntyas™ down to the Khaéas, 

iritas, Dravides, Kaliigas, Gaudas, Hinns, Udras, Médas, Andhras, and Chindilas, to all 
habitations, to the entire people, to the regular and irregular soldiers, servants and others, 
and to othera ennmerated™ (and) not enumerated who live in dependance on his lotas-feet, and 
to the neighbouring people, — paying due respect to all of them, especially to Brahmanas: 
Be it known to you! 

(L. 16.) Observing the living world, like o billow, to be as unstendy ns the leaves of the 
holy fig-tree shaken by the breeze, and seeing that life, like a bubble of water, is void of sub- 
stance, and knowing fortune to be as vacillating as the tip of an elephant cub's ear,— in order 
to attain beatitude in the next world and to cross the sea of this life, I, to increase the merit 
and fame of my parents and myself, on the auspicious day when the sun enters upon his 
northern course, have assigned by the grant of an edict, in the above-stated district, the 
village situated in Gérunnasiri which is in the possession of Khashiyika,™ and also the two 
villages situated in Palibhodtiké which are in the possession of Guggula, to the holy Lord 

Niriyaga who by the personal order of the glorious Mahadévi BAmadévi has been set up at 
Gérunnasari, for providing perfumes, flowers, incense, lights, ointments, offerings of catables, 
sacrifices, oblations of rice, ke. dancing, singing, music, charities, de., for the repair of what 
may be damaged or broken, as well as for the execution of new work, and for the maintenance 
of servants and attendants ; ™ (te said villages) to be exempt from (the molestation of) officials,™ 
not to be entered by irregular and regular soldiers, notin any way to be seized, not to bo 
resumed, (to éelong to the donee) for os long a time as the moon, the sun and the earth endure, 
as pieces taken out of the district (‘o which they belong), as far as their proper boundarics 
and pasture land, together with and includink their trees, gardens, springs of wator and 
cascades, (Sut) without whatever has been or is in the possession of gods and Brihmanns. 
Wherefore (the donee), enjoying (this grant) in comfort in regular succession, shall"not in the 
slightest degree be troubled by the above-mentioned people or by others with seizure, restraint, 
robbery, or in any other way, Whoever may act contrary to this, will, in violating my order, 
commit a great offence. 

1) ‘ Chiefs or superintendents of districts (vishaya), of enbdivisions of districta (bhi ga), of forry-boats (tera), ani! 
of horses (afva),’ ‘Tho term tarapati also occurs (in addition to tarikn) in line $5 of the Mungir plate of Dtvapila. 

% Khandaraksha, which Tom unable to explain, also occurs in line 34 of tho Mungir plate of Divapla and in 
line $4 of the Bbigalpur plate of Niriyapapila. Instead of it, the Dinijpar plate of Mahipila (Jour, Beng. As, Sox, 
Vol. LEE. P, I. p. 85, |. 33) and the Amgichhi plate of Vigrabapila (ante, Vol. XIV. p. 167, L 29) have aagaraksha ; 
and the Chamba plate of Sdesavarmadéva and Asatadéva (ante, Vol. XVII. p. 11, 1, 14) has khadyaraksha, 

% Prafiidrika ie another term which Iam unable to explain. Tcan only compare with it pratjsaraks which 
with vartmapila, occurs in lise 220f the Soraih plates of Dharasina IT. of Valabhi (ule, Vol. VII. p. 70), and pra- 

tinariaka in line 76 of the Alini plates of Sildditya VIL. (Gupta Inerr, p. 150). 

Superintendents of places (? sthéna), guardians of ronds (rartman), of forts (Etta), of landing-places or steps on 

the side of a river (ghatfa), of fields (kshftra), and of boundarics (printa)." The ghaflapdlas are not mentioned in oth.+ 

‘This term, aguin, I cannotexplain, The elshfidaioprakritis are mentioned as officials in line 15 of the Chaml< 

plate of Simavarmadéva aod Asatadéva (aniz, Vol, XVII. p, 12): and the Sahgamotr plates of Bhillama [1, in line 3" 

have the expression slsAtidaleprakrity-ipétam, qualifying the land granted by the king. (Ep, Ind. Vol. II. p. 220). 
‘This word apparently is saperfluoas. | 

“ Tam somewhat doubtful whether the two words Khashiydkes aod Guggula denote individuals or aro name~ 

8 The term pidemila occurs in the same sense in line 51 of the Ehillimpur plate of Dharmapdéla ; in versa 74 of 

the Siiabahd temple inscription of Mahtplila (ante, Vol. XV. p. 39) we have pddakuls instead of it, 

‘This appears to be the meaning of the phrase prakriti-parihdra-yukia, which is employed in the place of thu 
| # JT am not eure that this is the exact meaning of pishaytd-uddhrite-pinda, which hitherto I bare only found in 
“Vine 11 of the Madhoban-plate of Harshavardhans (Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 73). 
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(i. 23.) In the twonty-first yoar of tho increasing reign of victory; the 
year 21,the ard of the dark half of Magha. The Ditaka iy this matter is the 
Mahdédindkshepatalddhikrita,4 the illustrious Yijaka, This is written by the Mahdrandhici- 
qrahdkshapataldédhikrita,™ the illustrious Aryatavata. The engraving (?) is executed ty the 
llustrions Gangabhadra, 

(L. 24.) [Nine benedictive and imprecatory verses. ] 
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SOME SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE IN THE SIXTH CENTURY, M. E. 
BY P SUNDARAM PILLAT, M.A, M. E. AS, FB. i 5. 
Introductory Remarks, : 
Is a former paper (ante, Vol, XXIV. pp. 249-259, 277-085, 305-311, and 933-837), | 
noticed a series of dated inseriptiong enabling us to infer, among other matters of 






| we only four years 
previously, we may safely presume that his reign saw the close of the fifth Malabar century, 


When freely rendered into English the éléka rund ag follows — 
w,. 25, Old Malayalam : ee ae ‘Sate 
No, oe —~ganskeis ¥iret Trivandrum Inscription of Adityavarman, 
“Hail! Prosperity! Ho! In the year Chéjapriya, when Jupiter was in the sign Leo, king 
Sarvaiganstha of fair reputation, moved by piety and devotion, and desirons of fame and (the 
merit of) charity, constracted in the town of Syanandtrapura the Gédili temple, the {fair 
lamp-house, and the mandapa (in front) of the shrine of Krishna,” 
In this inscription, Syanandtirapura is the term used to designate the town of Trivandrum, 
It will be oe ee cn nat in the inscription? of $65 M. E., the word Syanandora was found 









"fe, ‘the great recond-keeper of gifts,” ela, ‘ the grent record-keeper of peace and aanr 
* The numbers in this paper follow on those of the laat, 4 Anis, Vol. XXIV. p, 279, 
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unmistakable Sanskrit word pura I cannot say, though it is not unreasonable to suspect that 
the motive may have been to secure additional sanctity to the village by giving its name a 





clearly classical air. 
Having already met with the temple of Krishys in 865 M.E., when Adityn-Rima 
presented to the god a ‘mountain-like’ drum, we have to take the @éédld, here said to 


have been constructed, as referring only to the outer rectangular hall, in the middle of which now 
stands the real inner shrine, Architectarally, too, this ball bears evidence of o Inter origin. 
Probably it was put up in this rectangular form, which is rather unusual in the sacred archi- 
tecture of Sonthern India, to suit the original name of the temple, Gééili, which 
moans literally ‘an cowsbed.' 

The * fair lamp-house’ referred to can be nothing else than the wooden railings with small 
iron lamps that now surround the rectangular structure. It is even now regarded in the country 
as a specially meritorious act to provids an illumination thns round a temple, when the village 
folks turn out in their holiday garments toamuse themselves with innocent games and pastimes 
till midnight arrives, when the local beauties, lamp in hand, begin to move in procession thrice 
round the temple, while the brave and the sturdy, standing apart, shout ‘ Haiyu!' at the top 
of their voices, in the hope of frightening away sickness, famine, and devils! There is no evi- 
dence to shew that they succeed thus in frightening away pestilence or famine; butover the last 
mentioned source of evil they sometimes completely triamph. For on certain occasions, as the — 
procession goes on, a weak-minded village woman suddenly stops and shivers, and the devil 
possessing her poor soul, his ears thus assailed by the yell which proves too much even for his 
infernal tympanum, solemnly promises to surrender his prey then and there! Such illumina- 
tions and ‘drppu,’ as the hideous howling is technically called, must have become about the 
time of the inscription frequent enough in the rising village of Trivandrum to require the 
provision of a permanent lamp-house. 

The mandapa spoken of is also still in existence, and the wood carvings on the ceiling 
and the pillars are really admirable in their way. The carved figures are meant to illustrate 
some of the leading events narrated in the Méhdbhdrata and the Réméyara, and are entitled to 
better care than they appear to be receiving in an age when the art of carving may be said to 
be rapidly on the decline. 

But we are here more concerned with king Sarviiganitha than with his wood carvings, 
however exquisite. Evidently, the name Sarvanganiths is more a descriptive title than an 
individual appellation. It occurs more than once in the worn out inscription on the 
conspicuously high altar or bali-pifha in front of the shrine further to the east of the 
mavdapa, Exposed as this altar is to the sun and rains, it is no wonder that of the inserip- 
tions with which it is literally covered, nothing more is now decipherable. As it is in o 
prominent situation and within easy reach, I would recommend these inscriptions on the 
altar to such as may be curious to see and know for themselves the condition to which most of 
these valuable historical records on the Weat Coast of India have been reduced throngh 
exposure. But I should add that if anyone should at the same time feel tempted to try. his 
skill at deciphering, he ought to be prepared for similar exposure ; for between twelve and 
two in the day is the only time suited in this case for leisurely inspection, and umbrellas are 
objectionable appendages within the precincts of all Malabar temples. In this particular case, 
a decipherer would have also to take care that the day he selected for his visit did not 
‘ynchronize with the one on which acertain pions individual among the temple guards is OD 








duty. But with all precautions, I doubt whether anyone would make ont anything more 
from those obliterated engravings than the word Sarvaiganitha, which, as I have already said, 
occurs more than once among them. The word literally means ‘master of all the constituents 
of a kingdom,’ which under the name of dasdiga ore usually enumerated thus: — mountain, 
river, arable land, towns, garlands, horses, elephants, drums, banners, and eceptre, making ten 
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inall, The allusion might be also to the twenty-one insignia or marks of royalty which are 
counted as essential before one is crowned king. These are according to Tami] lexicons the 
following :— crown, umbrella, hair-fans, elephant-hook, drums, the diseus weapon, elephants, 
banners, fortress, featoons, pots full of water, conches, seas, the sword-fish, garlands, turtles, i 
pair of carp-fish, lions, lamps, balls, and a throne. Why this particular king came to be noted 
for the complete possession of all these marks of ancient Hindd royalty it is now impossible to 
say. Perhaps the occurrence of a fortress in. the latter list might suggest that after the bitter 
experience of the previons century, the Vénid kings found it desirable to protect their kingdom 
by fortifying some of their rising towns. Mr, Shungoonny Menon (p, 93) writes: “Sri-Vira- 
Rima-Mirtindayarman, who was then in his 28th year, was installed on the masntad in 510 
M.E, This king reconstructed the palace near the pagoda at Trivandrum and built @ fort 
round it.” Ifwe could be sure of this architectaral activity, our conjecture would receive 
some sort of confirmation ; but it is impossible to be positive about the facts stated. There 
would appear to have been in this early centary no regular palace in Trivandrum, the site now 
occupied by the palace being known, even in the extant old land records, as Pallavijigam. 


Bat whatever may have been the ciroumstances that led to the king’s assuming the title of 
Sarviiganitha, there can be no question as to the date of this inscription. Chéjapriya 
signifies, in the Katapayadi system, the number 1296, and the word ‘abda’ usually refers to 
the ‘Sakibda, or the Saka year, Sarviiganitha then constructed the beantiful mandapa in 
front of the temple of Krishga, as well as the rectangular enclosure called Gisdld, in the Baka 
year 1206, corresponding to the Eollam year 650 or A.D. 1974, It is rather remarkable 
that this first mention of the ‘Saka year in the Travancore instriptions should be by a word which 
signifies also ‘dear to the Chélas' — it being known that with the Pindyas and the Chéras the 
Kollam year was the more favoured one. If Mr. Shungoonny Menon be correct, then in his 
scoount of this early period, Sarvaiganitha might be taken as a surname either of Sri-Vira- 
Riima-Mirtindavarman, who accord ing to this writer ruled over Travancore from 510 to 550, 
or of his successor Ravivarman, who died in 557- 

XVI. 

But another inscription belonging to the same shrine leads us to a different conclusion. 
It consists of five Sanskrit slékas engraved on the basement wall of the very mandapa, the 
construction of which is here recorded as having taken place in Saka 1296. The élékas might 
be rendered thus :— 


16 Old Malayalam __ , | wf Adi : 


No 
‘Hail ! Prosperity ! Adityavarman, the brave amc uf the brave, is he who has erected the 
Gésdld, Krishna's shrine, and the mandapa, for the use respectively of cattle, the god Krishna, aud 
the gods of the earth (viz. Brahmans). Lo! there stand visible to all, the Gésdld, the mandapa, 
and the temple of Krishna: O dear friend | what else shall I say ? May all behold with admira- 
tion these three works executed by king Adityavarman, and worship Krishna with devotion. 
The pictares (é. ¢. the wood carvings) that adorn the ornamental mardapa in frontof Krishna are 
such as attract and delight the eyes of all spectators. Stand, therefore, around this delightful 
mandapa, and gaze on those pictures so gratifying to the eyes |" 

These ecstatic lines no doubt represent the feelings with which the author, along with the 
simpler folks of his times, beheld the elegant carvings on the mandapa, as they stood fresh 
from the chisels of the carpenter. We wish, however, he had been somewhat more calm in hia 
enjoyment ; for then he could have embodied in these five ilékas, a0 Inboriously incised into the 
stones, far more useful facts of history than his own esthetic impressions and rhapsodic 
exhortations. For instance, he could have for one thing told us the date of these works, 
about which we should be left utterly in the dark but for the inscription we have just explained. 
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If chronology was not in bis line, he could have at least utilized the words he so lavishly wastes, 
to recite the glories of his sovereign, Adityavarman, in the fashion of the Chila inscriptions, 
affording thereby some scope for farther historical investigations. But the most unpardonable 
of his offences, from oor point of view, is his omission to insert somewhere in his five élikas 
the title Sarvaaganitha of bis sovereign, For then we could bave been certain that ‘Sarvaiga- 
niitha" of the previous record and Adityavarman of the present are bat names of one and the 
same king of Wénid. In the face, however, of the substantial agreement between the 
two documents, there can be little question as to the truth of the identification. No doubt, 
the more imaginative of the two instruments substitutes in place of the ‘fair lamp-house’ the 
inner shrine of Krishua itself, which, however, could not have been constracted along with 
the mandapa in which it is inscribed, since we know that it was in existence as early aa 363 
M. E. The word navetea used in this inscription signifies usually only ‘renewal,’ and may 
be so taken to apply to that inner shrine, which probably was touched up and repaired when 
the adjacent new works, the magdepa, and the rectangular enclosure, with the railings for 
lamp posts, were completed. I have no hesitation, therefore, in inferring that in 550 Véoid 
was governed by Adityavarman surnamed Sarvangandtha. In view of this extremely 
probable conclusion, Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s statements would to require modification. 
Either Sri-Vira-Rama-Miartindavarman did not live-till 550, or Havivarman was not his 
immediate successor, Mr. Shangoonny Menon indeed (p. 93) mentions an Adityavarman with 
whom in truth his chronology begins: but he is indefinitely said to have reigned in the fifth 
century M. E., to have adopted two females from Kélathnad on the other side of Calicat, and ~ 
to have extended his sovereignty to Vycome in 505, statements that do not look at first sight 
probable in themselves, particularly by the side of our inscription of 491. At any rate, they 
require further examination and verification, Meantime we may conclude with the help of 
the records now before us that in 550 the throne of Véoid was eceupied neither by Vira- 
Riima-Mirtindavarman nor by Savivarman, bat by Adityavarman, the Sarvaiganitha. 

XVII. 

Onur next inscription comes from a different quarter. [t is engraved on four sides of o 
tablet posted in front of a temple, now said to be sacred to Alvir, about three miles to the 
south of Padmanabhapuram in South Travancore. It consista of two parts—a Sanskrit slike 
and a prose record in Tami], The part in verse may be thus translated :-— 

o, MT, Old Tomil Granth®, First Padmensbhepuram Inscription of Vira- 

“In the Saka year Sakbiléka, when the sun was in his own house, the chief of the gods 
in Sagittarius, and the moon in the constellation Yimya, the prosperous roler, Martanda- 
varman, of boundless fame and mild disposition, the chief among the kings of Kérala, instituted, 
granting lands of great value for the purpose, regular offerings at daybreak for the gol 
Sambhu of the temple of Sivagiri.” | 

This rather cleverly composed couplet is certainly more satisfactory than those of the 
temple of Krishya. The chronogram SAkhél6ka according to the Katapayidi system of nota- 
tion means the year 1925, and the Saka era being specially mentioned, there can be no doubt 
that the date recorded corresponds to the Malabar year 578 (A. D. 1402), The sun being said 
to be in his own house, current astrology would lead us to infer that the month was Chingam or 
Sithha, the sign Leo being the one now believed by astrologers to be peculiarly the suns own 
constellation, But as we shall see presently, the Tamil portion of the inscription specifies the 
month as Mésham. This must be due either to an alteration in astrological! conventions since 
578 M, E., or to an error on the part of the composer of the Sanskrit distich, who mistook 
the heavenly position where the sun is reckoned to be at the zenith of his glory for the - 
sign specially considered to be his own —& pardonable error, no doubt, on the part of one 
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not acquainted with the intricacies of astrological conceptions, For what is more natural than 
to suppose that one would be at the height of one’s power in one’s own house rather than under 
the roof of another ? But such a supposition would imply ignorance of an important branch 
of Indian letters, not only on the part of the writer of the aljka, bat also on the part of those 
court pandits and other scholars of the age, who must have examined the verse before allowing 
it to be inseribed on a tablet specially prepared for it. The two alternatives being thus equally 
difficult to accept, I leave the solution of the problem to those better versed than myself in the 
history of Indian astrology. There can be, however, no similar doubt as to the position of the 
chief of the gods — Jupiter. He was in 578 in the sign of Sagittarius, — just the position | 
where we should have expected him, having fonnd him 28 years previously in Leo, The lunar 
mansion of the day was Yimya or Bharagl, as the star is now more commonly called, 

More important to ns than all these items of astronomical information is that the king of 
Vénad of the day was Martandavarman, who is described as of boundless fame and of mild 
disposition, the latter of which descriptions at least must be taken as answering to fact. If the 
third descriptive clause, “the chief among the kings of Kéraja," is meant to be equally significant, 
it would clearly prove that there were others in Kéraja exercising sovereign powers at the 
time — & supposition of some historical value, as we shall see farther on. But it appears 
to me quite possible that the expression is a mere expletive introduced to fill up the metre. 
The subject of the grant is described as lands of great value, and ita object a particular divine 
service consisting of offerings to be made at the early dawn of each day, 


This inference is fully borne out by the Tami! portion of the record, which when trans- 
lated reads thus :— 


18 Old Malaytjam _ a eanitvres yet pLde 


Eérala-Martandavarman. 
“To the Kollam year 578, the sun being 26 days old in Mésham, on Saturday, new moon, 


[the lunar mansion being] Bharapl, was instituted a dawn offering by Sri-Vira-Kérals- 
Martandavarma-Tiruvadi of Kijappértir, to be made to the Mohfdéva of Sivagiri at Raga- 
simhanallir, and the arrangements made for the expenses thereof are as follow :— 

"The husked paddy required per day being in home moasure . , . . the total paddy 
required per year is 24 kalam, and the cost of condiments amounts to . . » » To meet this 
total charge, six kalam are to be taken ont of the tardneon . . . . and for the remain- 
ing 18 kalam is to be utilized the tax due on the paddy lands beginning with the piece called 
Akkirappullan Perai among the Alvar temple lands in Tiruvikramapuram, thus making the 
total 24 kalam in all. The clarified butter required for the divine service and for vaiivadéva 
being per month two ndli in home measure, the land called Mavaraimflaippirayidam is 
also made over for the purpose. All these properties shall be taken possession of and enjoyed 
by the Viriyan of Sittaniir, by name Adityan Adityan, and he shall furnish the supplies for 
the offering and also holy garland ont of the flower garden to be formed by him, (In return 
for his labour) he shall take the offering of cooked rice. If the supply is not made for any 
one day when the property is enjoyed in pursuance of this arrangement, double the default 
shall be paid; but if the failure continues for a month, a fine shall, in addition to double the 
quantity defaulted, be imposed. If, however, the failure is due to the obstruction of any in 
the sabhd, a complaint shall be lodged at the door (of the temple *) and the obstruction shall 
then be removed. Thus in lineal succession, and as long as the moon and the stars endure, 
shall these paddy lands and garden be enjoyed, the rent recovered every harvest, and the divine 
service conducted without failure. This copy of the royal writ is inscribed on this stone by 
ichuran Travi of the temple,’ 


No. 
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to those found in the Sanskrit verse above cited. A fracture having occurred on the lower 
right-hand corner of the front part of the tablet, a few words of the reyal writ are irrecover- 
ably lost. But fortungtely these words happen only to be those describing the lands from 
which the smaller portion of the supply, ws. six kalam of paddy, is to be drawn, It will be 
noticed that even us late as $7, the measure used was called kalam and not kélfai, marakk@l, 
or parai, as at present. The word perai occurs as a part of the name of a particular piece of 
land, and it seems to me that the underivable modern term perdi, used in Trivandrom and 
North Travancore both as land and paddy measure, might be traced to peraiand therefore to 
FT Meaning ‘ to contain, * ‘to be worth,’ or ‘te multiply.’ I have rendered the ilajarw as 
‘home measure,’ and if I am right in my interpretation it will imply that some foreigu 
measure was also then current in the country, The word eaiivedéva usually means certain 
offerings to departed forefathers, und since clarified butter alone is provided for, we bave to 
take the been of the nature of a sacrificial fire, As in our former documents, 
so in this we find reference made to the village councils of those days, which, it would appear, 
had influence and independence enongh to obstruct the provisions of a royal charter. In the 
case of such obstruction, however, provision was made for an appeal to be taken to the ‘door,’ 
which we may taketo be the door’ of the temple, and, therefore, to the Government authorities , 
the attempts made to explain the term are 50 typical of the spirit of myth-making, #0 
characteristic of Eastern scholarship, that I am tempted to borrow a passage on the subject 
from the pages* of the last Census Report of Travancore :— 
“Eri-Parajurima,” so runs the paragraph on. The Origin and Caste Derivation of 
Viriyars, “having brought in Brahmans from outside to colonize Malabar, detailed the Sddras 
to do menial services for them. The Brihmans finding the Siidras unfit‘from a religious point 
of view for pagoda service, they prayed to Parasurima to help them in their difficulty. Eri- 
Paragurama appeared unto them and created out of water m new caste for pagoda service. 
They were called Varijanmar (from the root vari — water), which gradually became Viriyan- 
mar.” Thus in the attempt to trace a clear Dravidian word to a Sanskrit root, the special 
creation hypothesis is stramed to breaking point. But the derivation, however gratifying 
to the Sanskrit grammarian, does not satisly the Nambfiri philosopher, as it leaves onsettled 
the water-made Variyar's position in the Aryan hiararchy. A new tradition is therefore 
invented, and the paragraph goes on to add :-—" There i¢ also another tradition current about 
their origin, according to which a cortain Sfidra woman was doing menial service in the 
pagoda, She was ordered by the Brihmans employed in the temple to sweep away the bones, 
etc., that lay within the precincts of the pagoda. She did so, in consequence of which her 
caste people excommunicated her from their order. But the Brihmans allowed her to remain 
in the pagoda service separate from her own caste people, She and her descendants were per- 
mitted to live on terms of sambandha with Brihmans, thus constituting them into s separate 
caste, and fordidding them to interdine with Sidras. According to the ordinances of YAjia- 
valkya, the offspring of a mixed connection of a Brabmas with a Sidra woman were termed 
Viriyars.” Thus, then, does the Nambiri seek to check the undue aspirations of his 
cleanly Variyar colleagues in the temple by assigning to them a Sidraic origin, But 
the Variyars themselves are not wanting in inventive genins, and so the paragraph 
concludes with yet another tradition of their origin. “ According to the Bhégélapurdna,” 
continues the Report, ‘‘there lived in Trichur a certain old Nambiri Brahman 
married to a young Brihman girl. Wishing for progeny she commenced o course of 
devotion to the village god, one portion of which was the making of garlands of flowers 








# Till recently the official term for a revenne district was mantidapetters radutkal, meaning the ‘door of the 


manJapa This Malaylam word is fast giving way to the Hindustani term (lluk. 
* Seo page 746, 
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daily for the god. This is considered one -of the modes of propitiating a Hindd god, 
who heard her prayer, and she in dae course conceived. Her old husband, however, suspected 
her of infidelity and disearded her, From that day forward the pagoda authorities also 
refused to accept the garlands of flowers she used to make for the deity. Sho was, however, 
resolute in her pious work, and placed the garlands daily on the temple “steps notwithstanding 
and returned home. The flower garlands which she so left on the steps used to be seen the 
next day on the god's image, day after day. This miracle attracted ‘the notice of the holy 
Brahmans, who therefrom declared her immaculate, and said that the conception waa the result 
of divine will. She was not, however, taken back into their own community, but a separate 
caste was started for her from that day, her’ occupation being making of flower garlands and 
other such temple service,” | Pe : 

We are thankful to the Census Commissioner for having embodied these traditions in his 
Report ; but it would be idle indeed to criticise them. They would have been even beneath 
our notice but for the currency and credence such false derivations receive in this land, even 
when the etymology of a word lies, as in this case, oumistakably on the surface, ‘Viriyan’ 
is obviously the man with the wri, and vét in Tami] means a broomstick or rake — edrukél 
and vériyal being other derivatives, in everyday tse, from the same root, wdr, to collect, clean, 
orsweep. Sweeping the inner court of the temple was undoubtedly one of the special duties of 
the original Variyar or Varer, however much his descendants may now prefer the more leisurely 
and dignified function of tying up flower garlands forthe use of the deity inside. Our Viriyan, 
Adityan Adityan of Sattanir, it will be observed, had also a garland of flowers to supply, 
bat the extra payment of the cooked rice offerings fixed .by the grant would shew that he had 
other fonctions to discharge and other remunerations to receive, 

But whatever were the duties and emoluments of the V 
important for us to note that the full name of the sovere; 
Sri-Vira-Kéra]a-Martandavarman, which the metrical n 
king Martinda, Equally, if not more important isthe mention of the Ellappérar family name. 
It will be remembered that the earliest of our inscriptions giving this family designation 
is the ono taken from Kadinaikujam, dated 389.5 | have not yet succeeded in finding ont how 
the Venid royal house came to be associated with @ village so far north as Kilappérir in the 
Chirayinkil talak. Further on we shall see how in subsequent. times an important branch of 
the original stock assumed an exclusive right to this title, Already perhaps the royal family 
was getting split up into distinct branches, and it was found necessary thus to designate the 
branch to which the reigning sovereign of the time belonged. 


| But these doubts are nothing by the side of a more serious difficulty created by Mr. 
Shungoonny Menon. For whatever was meant by the addition of the Kilapptrir family 
tame in this particolar case, the inscription leaves no room for the least doubt that Sri-Vira. 
7 Veni Sovereign in 578. But Mr. Shungoonny 


iriyan in question, it is more 
g0 who ruled over Vénid in 578 was 
ecessities of the dléka contracted inte 


with prosperity, and partly with troubles and annoy 3 : 
period, in which many vicissitudes might be expected. His Highness Chéra-Udayamirtanda. 
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dévi. In consequence of the mild and unwerlike disposition of this king, some of the 
subordinate chiefs in the east became refractory, and there was constant fighting, and latterly, 
while the sovereign was residing at Trivandrom, the chief of Rettiapuram invaded Valliyfir, 
and the king's nephew, being defeated in battle and fenring disgrace, committed suicide. In 
these places, several grants of lands made by this Kulaétkhara-Perumél remain, sone of which 
we have already noticed. Chéramabidévi was his favourite residence, and consequently this 
sovercign was called Chéra-Udayamartagdavarman. Towards the close of his reign, suspecting 
unfair proceedings on the part of the chief men of the Pandya state, the residence of the 
royal family was removed to Elayadathunad Hottarakaray (Kottarakkarai?) and s governor 
was appointed to role Valliyir and other possessions in the east. This sovereign died in 619 
at the ripe age of seventy-ight years."* Mr. Shungoonny Menon then by way of illustration 
gives a portrait of the king Chéra-Udayamirtipdavarman. As this is one of the few reigns in 
the early Malabar centuries of which the author attempts to give us any particulars, it would 
have helped us more than this attractive if he had indicated the sources from which 
he borrowed his information. In itaelf it does not look very probable that the name Chéra- 
Udaya could have been derived from Chéramabidévi. Chéramahidévi itself is explicable 
only as “(the village of) the great queen of Chéra.” Even supposing it to be a contraction 
for Chéramalidévi-Udaya, we have the irrefutable evidence of onr inscriptions to prove that 
up to 578 at least, that is, up to the twenty-first year of his supposed long reign, he had neither 
that title nor the designation Kulabskhara-Perumal, since a formal royal writ is the last place 
where such omissions would be permitted. On the other hand, the document proves that the 
king who roled over Vénad in that Malabar year bad o distinctly different word as an integral 
part of his name. He was not, as Mr, Shungoonny Menon tells us, Chéra-Udayamirtinda- 
Kulsiékhara-Porumil, bot Sri-Virs-Kérala-Martandavarma-Tiruvadi. Remembering how 
easily mistakes in dry lists of long compound names may occur, we could have supposed Chéra- 
Udayamartinds to have been either a predecessor or & saccessor of our Vira-Ké@rala-Martinds- 
varman of 78, but for a remarkable coincidence. Both Mr. Shangoonny Menon and the author 
of our Sanskrit aléka are agreed a5 to the characteristic mildness of the sovereigns they 
respectively describe. But what confidence this singular circumstance breeds is rather rodely 
shaken by Mr, Shangoonny Menon's reference to the Rettiapuram chief. Rettiapuram may be 
taken for Ettatyaparam, of which it iso vulgar corruption. But the Ettaiyapuram Zamindiri 
waa not itself in existence about this time to attack Valliyir in the confines of Travancore. 
Tho traditions cherished by the family itself do not claim for its founder a higher antiquity 
than 1493 A.D. Dr, Caldwell thus summarizes the legends connected with the foundation of 
the Zamindarl: “On the defeat of Anna Dévaraja, king of Vijayanagars, by Muhammad 
‘ Ala'nddin, one Kumaramuttu Ettapps Nayaka, the ancestor of the Ettaiyapuram Zamindars, 
fled from Chandragiri, in company with 64 armed relations, 309 men at arms, and 1,000 
dependants, with s certain number of accountants and others, and took refuge with Ati Vira 
Parikrama Pindya Raja at Madura, who appointed them to repress outrages in the country of 
the Kallars, and gave them some villages therein for their maintenance. This is represented to 
have taken place between 1423 and 1443, In process of time they moved on towards the south 
and became possessed of various villages in tho Tinnevelly district, one of which, to which they 
gave the name of Ettaiyapuram, they made the cspital."? Now, it is foreign to our purpose to 
tost the truth of this traditional account of the origin of the Ettaiyapuram Zamindarl, 
Whatever errors there may be in this account, it does not err on the side of modesty in the date 
assigned to its founder. If Kumaramuttu Ettappa Niyska came really from Chandragiri, it is 
more likely that he fled from the place when Chandragiri was taken by the Muhammadans in 
1645, than about 1423, when ‘Alauddin is said to have attacked Vijayausgara — & further 
statement for which it is difficult to find any support. If his flight on the other hand bad 
anything to do with the fall of Vijayanagara, the more appropriate period would be about 1565 


8 Bee page M4. "9 History of Tinnegelly, p- 54 
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and not 1423, But even taking the latter date as the correct time for the original Ettappa 
Niyaka, since we are told that only “in process of time” his successors established themselves 
at Ettaiyapuram, we cannot imagine how the “ chief of Ettaiyaporam™ could have invaded 
Valliyir, not far from Cape Comorin, in the lifetime of Mr. Shangoonny Menon's Chéra- 
Udayamdrtindavarman, who according to the author died in 619 M, E. or A. D. 1444, 

But this last date raises a difficalty yet more formidable. We learn from an ins 








at WNiviyakkajam, in the Chirayinkil taluk, dated 7 a. m, Monday, Pusbya star, 
paachami, the 22nd Edavam, Kollam year 614, that the king of Vénid on that date was Sri- 
Vira-R&ma-Mértandavarman, and it is therefore impossible that Mr, Shungoonny Menon’s 
Chéra-Udayamirtindavarman, whether be was or was not identical with our Sri-Vira-Kérala- 
Martindavarman of 578, could have reigned op to 619, that is, full five years after the crown 
had passed to another individual. But curiously enough Mr. Shangoonny Menon mientions 
Some sixty pages earlier and quite in another connection, an “inseription on the inner stone- 
wall of the Chéramahadévi pagoda, dated Malayijam or Kollam year 614 (1439 A. D.), 


commemorating a grant by the Travancore king Chérs-Udayamartandavarman to the 
pagoda at that place while the grantee was residing in the Chéramahidéyi palace.” It is 


possible, of course, to reconcile the two inscriptions by supposing that Mr, Shungoonny Menon's 
is dated a month or so earlier than onrs, in which case the year 614 would be the date both of 
the death of Chéra-Udayamirtindavarman and of the accession of Sri-Vira-Rima-Mirtioda- 
varman. But in scientific researches nothing can be more dangerous than taking matters on 
trust. We have therefore to examine the Chéramahidévi inscription afresh. The Naviya- 
kkalam inscription, also, is too important to be hurriedly disposed of, Until, then, these two 
inscriptions are fully disoussed, we may provisionally suppose that. ‘Sri-Vira-Kérala-Mirtinda- 
varman was otherwise known also as Chéra-Udayamirtindavarman, and that he continued to 


Before concluding I shall briefly recount the results arrived at in this paper. Unlike the 
fourth and fifth centuries dealt with in my previous paper, the sixth has not been left a 
pure blank in the history of Travancore, to be flled up by epigraphy. Besides Mr, Shan- 
goonny Menon's History, which I have more than once alluded to, there is a more authorita- 
tive publieation, the Government Almanac, in which will be found a list of 35 sovereigns of 
Travancore, of whom the first four fall within our period. We hnve therefore to present the 
results of our inquiry in two aspects — a positive and a negative, consisting respectively of 
what we are able’ to affirm and what we are able to deny. The facts we affirm are :-— 
(1) that in Sake 1206, corresponding to the Kollam year 550, the king of Vénid was Aditya- 
Yarman surnamed Sarvaiganiitha ; (2) that on the 27th Mésham, 578 M. E., or Saka 1325, the 
same country wns governed by Sri-Vira-Kérala-Martaodavarma-Tiruvadi of Kilappérar ; 
and (3) that on the 22nd Rishabha, 614 M. E., the king of the country was Sril-Vira-Rima- 
Mirtindavarman. These few facts, no doubt, have many gaps; but so far as they go, they are 
indubitable — or to be strictly accurate — very nearly so. Heing such, they enable us to deny, 
with proportionate confidence, certain statements commonly believed to be true on the strength 
of the authorities above named, Mr, Shungoonny Menon's list of Travancore kings for the 
same period would stand thus :— (1) Adityavarman, who died in 510 M. E. ; (2) Sri-Vira-Rima- 
Martingavarman, who reigned from 510 to 550; (3) Ravivarman, who ruled from 550 ‘to 557; 
and (5) Chéra-Udayamartindavarma-Kulasékhara-Peramil, who raled from $57 to 619, 


The list inthe Travancore Almanac omits Adityavarman, and begins with his successor in the 
above tuble, From the way in which it is printed with no reference to Mr. Shungoonny Menon's 
History, one would be led to think that it hadsome independent foundation ; but closerexamination 
tends to shew that its independence consists entirely in its orthography. Year after year for 
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the last quarter of a century and more, this perennial page* in the Annual informs us (1) that 
Ravivarma-Raja raled for # years beginning with 1975-76; (3) that Kaler Kulaéékhara- 
Perumi] ruled for a short time in the year 1382-83; and (4) that Chéra-Udayamirtanda- 
varma-Kulsitkhara-Peromé] ruled for 62 years beginning with 1382-83. The dates given in 
this list, if taken to be in the Christian era, correspond well enough with the Malabar years 
given by Mr. Shungoonny Menon, and with the exception of the name Kaler Kulasikhara- 
Perumal, which can hardly be identified with Kéralavarma-Kulaéékhara-Perumiil, the dis- 
similarities in the names might be set down to individoal idiosyncrnsies in spelling, Now our 
records enable us to deny almost all the statements supported by those two authorities, 
and they are the only two in the field, For instance, if there is any trath in the inscriptions 
I have explained to you, it must follow (1) that Vira-Rima-Mirtindavarman could not 
have reigned up to 550 M. E.; (2) that Ravivarman could not have commenced his reign in 
that year; (3) that in 578 the king of Travancore was not known as Chéra-Udayaméirtinda- 
varman; and (4) that whenever Chéra-Udays did commence his reign, he could not have 
continued on the throne till 619 M. E. We cannot, therefore, safely look to these authorities 
to fill up the gaps left by the records which 1 have presented to you. We must leave that 
good work to futare research, more systematically conducted than mine has been. My 
spasmodic, unaided efforts serve, perhaps, only to render the very darkness of the subject 
visible, But it has been well said: “ Prudens guerstio dimidinm scientice ext." Itis half way 
to knowledge when you know what-it is that you have to know. 














ESSAYS ON EASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
RY THE LATE KARL FEIEDRICH BURKHARD. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D, CIE, 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p. 173.) 
147, This only differs from the conjugation of wee sirun, in the tenses formed 
from the Past Participle, which are construed actively, 
(The terminations are those given in § 35; which are simply added to the root, See, 
however, below.) Thus — 





wast kidteun, to fear. 





Aorist, I feared. 
Masculine. Feminine, 
Singular, 
: Yow * ' sat - 
(1) ae (4 bo) Ahaiteu-s™ wae khiitea-s 
(2) ts yet (4S tag) hittow-k ele 548 khitten-I 
(3) gaat (8 ani) Whittws got (20 40) khiits 
; Ploral. s} 

(1) ered (un! qui) hides dayeS ,khéles 
(2) Syme (83 told) Kehittst-va SyaseS Khdlea-vg 

+ .. ae f. a | 
(3) get (ob tim) khtst oasaf (23 tinea) hits 

© Travancore Almanac for 1695, p. 92. 7 For vowel changes, see § 159. 
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[The statement that the terminations used are those given in § 35 aust be taken with some 
reservation. The terminations there given are literal transeriptions of the ones found written 
in the Persian characters, In the feminine singular, the vowel written in § 35 a5 i or ¢ i not 
pronounced at all when it ends a word, Before ¢ and 4-it has a very indefinite sound, some- 
thing like that of ashort German i, and, I have therefore transliternted it inthe above paradigm 
by ¢,asI have done in the case of transitive verbs (wide §§ 90 and #f.), and as I shall do in 
future. The vowel of the feminine plaral is usually ¢ (written iin the Persian, and ya in the 
Siradi character), As explained in § 90, when this « (i, ya) is preceded by ts, th, 2, or a, it 
becomes a. This rule was not known to the author, and, indeed, has not hitherto appeared in 
any printed grammar. The author has hence been once or twice misled by the loose way in 
which the vowels are written in the Persian character. These mistakes, I have taken the 
liberty of silently correcting. 


The following three verbs, however; do take «(Persian i, Siradii ys) in the feminine, plural: 
kgtsun, to be wet ; réteun, to be pleasant; vetswn, to fit into. Thus, rifse (not rétea), they 
(fem.) were pleasant. } ; 


147. (Nore. — This tense, the Aorist, used actively, only occurs.in the case of fifty-seven 
Intransitive verbs. These verbs have been carefully listed by the author of the Kaimiratabdd- 
mrifa, and are as follows. As will be seen subsequently this list is very important. Indeed, 
the verbs contained in it almost form a separate conjugation. For the sake of brevity, I shall 
henceforth call them “ Listed Verbs.” 


(1) Thakun, to be weary, (30) Wayun, to suit, 
(2) Pakun, to go. (31) Kharun, to be unpleasant. 
(3) Samakhun, to meet, (32) Tarun, to cross. 
(4) HokAun, to be dry. (33) Pharun, to be a cause of loss to, 
(5) Tagun, to be able to be done. (34) Phérwa, to go round.. 
(G6) Shongun, to sleep, (25) Marun, to die. 
(7) Lagun, to be applied, (36) Sérun to be spent.. 
(8) Kateun, to be moist. (87) Galwn, to melt, 
(9) Khétswn, to fear, (38) Tralun, to escape, 
(10) Patswn, to have trust, (39) Dalun, to be unsteady. 
(11) Hétewn, to be pleasant, (40) Délua, to be useless. 
(12) Vetsun, to fit into, (41) Phalun, to wear ont (of clothes), 
(13) Hotewn, to rot. (42) Pholun, to flower. | 
(14) Gatehun, when meaning ‘to be proper.’ (43) Mélun, to be met, 
(15) Woparwn, to be born. (44) Bovin, to be, 
(16) Darwn, to burn. (45) Rdcwn, to be lost, 
(17) Rézwn, te remain, (46) Doshun, to trickle, 
(18) Phafun, to be split. (47) Péshun, to be complete, 
(19) Phutun, to be burst. (45). Mashun, to forget. 
(20) Réfwn, to be stopped. (49) Bishun, to be angry, 
(21) Bodun, to sink. (50) Asun, tobe. 
(22) Welun, to arrive, (51) Khasun, to mount. 
(23) Wothun, to rise, (52) Phasun, to be entangled. 
(24) Tehenun, to be cut. (53) Baswn, to dwell. 
(25) Sapanun, to become. (54) Easun, to live, 
(£6) Wupun, to barn inwardly. _ (55) Lésun, to be weary. 
(27) Shrapwn, to be digested. (56) Waoswn, to descend. 
(28) Prayun, to be pleasing, (57) Behun, to sit, 


(20) Laywn, to be worth, 
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_ ‘The importance of this list will be gauged from the fact that these are the only Inéran- 
sitive verbs which change either their radical vowel or their radical consonant in the past tenses, 
As will be explained subsequently (§ 159), many Transitive verbs, and certain of the above 
fifty-seven Intransitive verbs are liable to change the final consonants of their roots, both in the 
feminine of the Aorist, and throughout the Pluperfect II. Many are also linble to change 
the radical vowel in the Aorist, bat not in the Ploperfect II. As only those Intransitive 
verbs which are included in the above list use the Aorist, no other neater verb ever changes 
its Radical Vowel, Moreover, as only those Intransitive verba which are mentioned in the 
above list are liabie to change their final consonant, no other Intransitive verbs do so, 
their final consonant is the verb pakun, to go. It is mentioned in the above list. Its 3rd 





person Aorist is — 
Pok, he went, 


Packe, they want (fem.)- 
Srd Sing, Plap. LL. is pachyde, in which, according to rule, the & is chaged to ch. 

Bat, now, take the verb {Atkwn, to be firm. As it is not in the above list it has no Aorist, 
and uses the Plup. II. instead of that tense. In its Plap. IL, it does not change its & to ch, as 
ik is cnlisted. Ita Plup. II. is, therefore, thikyde, not {Michyée.] 

148. Pluperfect IT. 
(First form yy! Sone! khiltsmut Gus.) 
Singular. Plural, 
(1) i pase! Khétalos aot khidtedy 


ion = ts hitebyes dain raf Ehétalye 

= (m. wacaal EnStab tind, khotss-va 
elas kagtelya-t sin yet  ERilebyi-ve 

¥ f Saad Ehbtade win EAbteby 
f,  Suspset khdtatys aunsel khétetys 


1483, As in the case of Transitive verbs (vide § 103), I reproduce this tense as given by 
the author. Wade gives for this tense, instead of khélele, dérydu, he ran, fem. diréyi ; pl. masc. 
déréi or déréy, fam. déréyi. According to the Ailimfrasabddmrita, there are three kinds of Past 
Tenses, wiz. :— 

(1) BAita, or Immedinte Past. 
(2) Simdaya-bidia, or Indefinite Past. 
(3) Piirne-bhita, or Ploperfect. 

No, (1) is used only when the act done is near in point of time. Thus, Rorun, he did (i. ¢,, 
he has just done); khitm, bo feared.(i..¢,, he has jost feared). 

No. (2) is simply a Past Tense, and should properly be called an Aorist,.as it simply refers 
to Past Time, without reference to whether the act done ia near or distant, in point of time, 
EB. 94 karydn, he did; kAétedz, he feared. 

No. (3) is used when the act done is distant in point of time. Thus, karydn, he had done 
(he did it a long time ago); kAdisde, he had feared (he feared a long time ago, and fears no 
longer). 


- 
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The same anthor divides Intransitive verbs into.two classes :— 
(2) Listed Verbs, i. ¢., the 57 verbs given in § 147a. 





(4) Others, ) “| 
The Intransitive Immediate Past (called the Aorist in this Grammar) only occurs in the 
case of Listed Verbs. 
The Indefinite Past (called Ploperfect II. in this grammar) of Intransitive Verbs is thos 
“oujugated, according to the same author. The verb taken as an example is pakus, to go 
which is a Listed Verb, and in which, consequently, the & becomes ch in the Immediate Past 





(Plup. IL) 





(I) pachyé-s pachyéya-s | (1) pachyéy pachyd ys 
(2) pachyd-b pachyéya-ke (2) pachyé-ig pachyd-w@ 
(3) pachydu pachyéya | (3) pachydy pachyéya 
In the case of Listed Verbs, this is used im its proper sense as an Indefinite Past. 
In the case of non-listed verbs, it is not used as an Indefinite Past, but is used instead of 
the Immediate Past. ‘Thus, take the non-listed verb niokalun, to be released. Its Plup, IT, is 


tokalyiv, he was released, — and is used us an Immediate Past only. It means *he bas just 
been released,’ though pachydy does not mean ‘ he has just gone." i 


The Intransitive Plaperfect is as follows. It will be seen that the Feminine is the same ns 
in the Indefinite Past, 


Singular. | Plural. 


Masculine, Feminine. Masculine. Feminine, 
(1) pachyd-s pachytya-s (1) pachydy pachyéya 
(2) pachyd-k pachyéya-k (2) pachyd-wa pachyé-wa 
(3) pachydu pachyéya (3) pachydy pachyéya 


In the case of Listed Verba, this tense is used as a Pluperfect. Thus, pachyie, he went 
(a long time ago). 

In the case of non-listed verbs, it has the force of an Indefinite Past. Thus, mokalydr, he 
was released, he got loose, 


In the case of non-listed yerba, whose roots end in vowels, it is also used as a Plaperfect. 
thus, from pewn, to fall, peydv, he fell (either he fell, or be fell a long time aro). 3 


The Pluperfect of non-listed verbs, whose roots end in consonants is formed by inserting 4 
before the y of the first form. Thus — 


Singular, ; Plaral. 
(1) mokaliyd-a mokaliyéya-s (1) mokaliydy mokaliyéya 
(2) mokaliyd-k molaltyéya-k | () mokaliyé-we mokaliyé-rra 
(3) mobaliyde mokaltydya | (3) mokaligdy mokaliyé ya 


In the case of verbs ending in ts, fek or x, the y (and iy) is omitted in these tenses, and we 
get the following forms, The verb kidtsun, to fear (a Listed Verb), is taken as the example. 


() Indefinite Past in the case of Listed Verbs; Immediate Past in the case of 


Singular, iy tes 
Masculine, Feminine, Masculine. Fomizine. 
(1) kAgtsi-s khGtesinyiams (1) khdteoy kAsted ; 


(3) kAdtsdy khétecya (3) khoteay khitedya | 
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Senility stave se . 
(é) Planecfock ie-the case of Listed Verbs Indefinite Past, in the case of non-listed 
vorba; Pinperfect, also, in the case of non-listed verbs. 


u Plaral. 

Maacittiae, Fominine, Feminine, 
(1) khdted-2 khdieoya-a (1) thtedy khitsaya 
(1) khited-& khitssya-le (2) khited-wa khétedya-toa 
(3) khitede kAdteoya (3) khétedy khétsdya 


The following twelve'verbs, however, do insert y, and are in other respects treated like the 
verb pakux. 
(i) Listed verbs :—Katsun, to be wet; rétsun, to be pleasant; refsun, to fit into. 


(ii) Non-listed verbs :—Grotsun, to be splashed out of a vessel ; teotsun, to be without 

t, be not current ; ‘shotewn, to be empty ; tézun, to bo sharp ; pezun, 

to bo fiti drazun, shine ; didwazw to be pleasant; letrwn, to be weak ; 
shréteun, to be pure, 

If the base of the verb ends in ta, teh, or z, it does not use the Pluperfect in tyé. The 

hdétede means both ‘he feared,’ and *be feared a long 









These rules about bases in ts, fehand s, apply not only to verbs like kidtswn, whose roots 
end in one of these letters, but also to verbs, whose final root-consonant (¢, th, or ), is changed 
to fa, dah, or z, in the Plup. IT. E. 9. , tediun, to arrive (Listed Verb), Plop. IL. witsjc, On 
the other hand, fatum, to be warm, is not a listed verb. It hence docs not change its final 
consonant, and its Past Tenses arc — Immediate Past, tatyiv; Indefinite Past, fufyde ; 


Pluperfect, tatiyée. ] 

149. [The original does not give the other tenses formed from the past participles of 
the intransitive verb, but as they are conjugated actively, not passively, the translator gives 
them here on his own authority, 

I have feared, otc. 
ar. 
s @# # # * ? C. 

(1) Seaset Upee (41 50) chhus khitsmut = genre? Ute (% bo) chhas khitemuts® « 

s # ‘7 - f | fo | 
(2) Sonya? See (A tag) chAuk Ehitemut genset ee (42 tog) chhak bheitemuts 
\ - al # 
(3) Stengel eq (AS gu) chim Ehtitemue — gen aet Ate (Be 90) che Rhiitemute 
Plural. 


f s f fff 2 


(1) copsel ten (Ln! get) chi Lhittematt Azone “+ (or au!) chhe LACteamates 


f ws i 
(2) spe bee ( toh®) chhiva Lhittemat! beenyss sev eh toht) chheva LAdtsamateg 


é ttt oe Bes ote 
(3) Senses Lee (3 tim) chili Riitematt Asem sof tap (de} time) chhe Chotrrmater 
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(2) mest (4 bo) danse (et (AF b0) ints} 

(2) ) Sense’ ett (ae tag) teuk > Hitomut gomseh < i” Fran, tan) dys WERittomute 
(3) ] (nat (2 en) do wT (2 a0) by J 

(i). oh (ol eat) bt | 2s T(t gat) dog 

(2) Sra se wal (5 toh) dst-vg /Ehiitemati BerdsaS spel Sa toht) dang \ Khétsamat ea 
a) Skot « pee Ba at (853 tima) dag 





T shall have, or I may have feared, ete, 


" Singular, 
(1) Ee dal (as bo) tea 
(2) pengerd chal (86 ton) deak dca remus 
(3) edd (an wu) dsi ) 

Plural. 

(1) nt (ue! ast) asau 
(2) Peon sery anf (8 toli) daiw endtemati 
(3), wl (¢ fim) dsan 


cyst mn ante prensa, except that the feminine forms of the past 
participle (genes kititemuts and agonseS khiteqmateg), and in the 3rd person the feminine 
pronouns (a= so and 2 tia) are used. 

153. Optative Perfect. 

Singular. 

| sent (8 bo) dsaha. 
a 245 | cheat (ts toa) doahak | ehitomut 
feat (a= au) drihe 


( ue (3 tim) Gahan 
Feminine as in : the Fatans Perfect. ] 









Le peyle 
f 


@) 4, 


@ J™ eee eto0m 


f. 24 piyi oF piytyi 


me 
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ust pay} 


ta poy 
0%) {" (24) Say pede (pity (2%) HS pyten Cryer) 
a5 peying 


pear 
#21 piyl or piyéyé] 


(To be continued.) 





Anglo.Indian of « century ago. It was then in 


in Yule’s Hobson—Jobson, nor curiously enough in 
auy of the Indian Dictionaries available to me. 
Originally a Hinda word meaning o ‘servant, 


meny changes have been rung upon it in Hindu | 

life, so that it has meant a slave, houscholdslave, | AP? aia 
|@ servant, a 

appointed duty." — Monier-Williams, Sanskrit 


’ Dictionary, a.0T. 


a family retainer, an adopted member of a great 
family, a dependant relative and a soldier in ite 
secular senses; a follower, a pupil, adisciple and a 
convert in ite ecclesiastical senses. It has passed 
out of Hindu usage into Mubammadan usage with 
much the same meanings and ideas attached to it, 
and haa even meant a convert from Hinduism to 


the word was eo familiar in its applied senses, that | 


to the Anglo-Indian of that day it required no 
reference and no explanation, though nowadays 
some of the secondary senses have become so far 
forgotten that the modern Dictionaries have 
missed them, snd eo comprehensive a work os 
Burnell’s and Yule’s Hobson-Jobson has failed to 
record it. 

I, therefore, make no apology for the lengthy 


quotations which follow to prove the uses to- 


which it has been put, and giving its history for 
the last four centuries. HR. 0. Tempe. 
I. 
1854. — “CherA, chela, a disciple, a pupil, a 
servant, a slave." —Lodiana Mission Panjabi 
Dictionary, #00. 






© Pronounce pee. 


a servant, a slave brought up in the house, a pupil, 


‘m disciple.” — Forbes, Hindustani Isetionary, 


#08. 

1857. —“ Chala, by redup. chéldchdld (chéls, 
Hind.), a disciple, a pupil, an etive of." — Moles- 
worth, Marathi Dictionary, s.r. 

IBTS.— “Chit . +. =. = to be a servant 
cheta, chotaka, cheda, chedaka, 
slave, a minister who fulfils an 


1876. — “ Cetako, coto (ceta), a scrvant, 4 
slave. — Childers, Pali Dictionary, #.re- 

1875. — “ Chera, cherfié, chelaka, chelh, from 
cheda, a servant, slave brought up im the howse, 
a pupil, a disciple.” — Bate, Hindi Dictionary, 


Pe 


it cam hardly be called the stigma —of chela | 


yaTe.— “Chel, . « « = 5. cheta, Pah 
cheto, a disciple, learner, follower.” — Fallon, 
Hindustani Dictionary, 4.7. 
cherwt, chélA, chelakA . . « « Servant, 
slave, . . + - (8. chetakah and chedakah) 
a servant, a slave (bronght up in the house) — a 
pupil, disciple, follower.” — Platts, Hindustani 
Dictionary, 1-0. 
1885. — “Chol& (Hindi, said to be from the 
Sanskrit cheta, o servant), a disciple, a pupil: 
especially the disciple of a guru or a mabanta. In 
KAngri also a magician.” — Whitworth, Anglo- 


FE ndian Dictionary, av. 


1888, — “ Chéla (Sanskrit chétaka, chédaka) 


| —a disciple of an ascetic or holy man: in slang o 


hanger-on ota rich wan’'s house who eats neraps.” 
— Crooke, Rural Glossary, #.0. 





Hindu Usage. 


founded by he chiefs ef Bhynaror, It is called 
Jhalaca . . . . The head of the establishment, | 
a little vivacious, hot, wild-looking being, about 

sixty years of age, came forth to bestow his 
blessing and to beg something for his order, Hie, 
however, in the first place elected me one of his 
chelas or diwciples by marking my forehead with 
4 tika of bhaboot, which he took from a platter 
made of dhnk-leaves, to which rite of inanguration | 
T submitted with due gravity.” — Tod, Rajasthan, 
Vol, ii., p. 612. 

1682. — "It was one day remarked that, when 
refreshing in the coond or reservoir, Sirdar Sing 
[ob. 1768] did not lay aside his turban, which | 
provoked a suspicion that he had no hair, The 
Hana [Bija ot Méwir), impatient to get a peep at 
the bare head of the on of Chandrabhan, proposed 
that they should push each other into the water. 
The sport bean, und the Dodeah’s turban falling 
off disclosed the and truth, The jest was, however, | 
not relished by the Eirdar, and be tartly replied in 
answer to his sovercign’s question, ‘what had 
become of his hair?," that ‘be bad lost it im his 
service in a former birth as chela by ca ying 
wood upon hia head to feed the flame when his 
Bovercign a8 a jogior ascetic performed penance © 


(tapasy2) on the hills of Budrinath . .» » Chela | 


isa phrase which includes servitude or domestic 
slavery: butimplies at the same time treatment ne 
a child of the family. Here it denotes that of 
& servant or disciple.” — Tod, Rajasthan, Vol. ii., 
pp. 527 f. and 523a, 

1874 — “The menials [of Bikinir) are heredi- 
tory household slaves called ‘chelaa.” They 
are, I believe, never sold by RAjpot familice of. 
distinction, though they often form part of a 
bride's dowry. When not the children of alates, 
they haves uavally been purchased in times of 
is light, and they are generally well treated, and 


Thikurs, especially the inferior ones, occasionally ) 


act with much ernelty towards their slaves .as 
well as their other dependants. ‘ Qhelas’ who 


buve fled from their masters are to be met with | 


im British territory, where they often assume the 
caste of their former owners. The term *chela’ 
signifies disviple rather than aleve, and was 
applied to household servants by the large- 
minded Akbar . . . , whether in the use 
of this word the RAjpits were tanght by Akbar or 
he by them, I cannot at present may — [here is 
yuotel the passage from Blochmann’s din, i, 





| 204). — Powlat2, 









Bikanir State, p14. Repeated 


in part in Rajputana Ganetteer, Vol. i, 1879, 


| p- 1D. 
1881. — “ We caw a little monastery of Atterta, | 


preseut form by the late Mabirijd Madan Pal 
areas follow:— ..... + Infantry sae 
Paltans, Ist, Gol Paltan (unde ‘a 'khaAsohdla * or 
housbold slave; 2nd, under » ‘ninkarchéls* 
or slave holding grant of land; Srd, under a 
household alave},"— Powlet#, Korauli, p. 40. 
1878. — “ Bakhtiwar Singh [of CUbvar) died in 
1815. . . . Bunnt Singh, then seron yours 


old, was necepted us RAS by the RAjpats and 


aleve named Rimd . , . » Rind and Abmad 
Bakheb (Khin, Vakil, afterwards Nuawib of 


ent , Sir David hela ter lom: 7. eens Rima 
young chicf, aml on the whole thie influence was 
excite the anger of te RAjpdta and at last Akbe 





Chelas [of Ulwur) number about 200 . , . 
special title of khawas, which is an bonourable 
distinction, enabling the bearer to ait in Darbar 
and adherent of M. R. iwar and Banni 


Singh, } most distingnished’ in’ the 
of the State. His family hold a 





When in 1870 the Council of Administration 
was established and a fixed sum assigned for the 
erpenses of the palace, the late chief “gt | 


the opportuaity a good one for Permanently 
reducing the number of alaves in the pulace and 
so far diminishing the servile influence which was 
the cause of much evil. Te wag consequently 


determined that the complaining chelas should 


¢ither leave the service of the State or enter the 









1884. — "Ji, lendt ke I Bhag jd ! ta by jane jogt 


Go, thou son of cur! Bo off! What 
tho desires of hin heart. 

the saintahip ie hard and difficult in 

Put aff the five (desires) and the twenty- 


five (luste); then canst thou be a jogs 


diaei ple.” 


Temple, Panjab Legends, Vol. t, | 


p. 287, Legend of Bild Dat. 
1825. —" He Gur Deo! karo tem hinpd! did 
ne fomben baler. 
Kian phayke mundrd dilo ; jog len ko de. 

Nath, chel& kar iffe; 

Jog kd reatd dijo ; 

Chiro mers kdn ; 

Aj, Gur, lairpd bijo. 


Hail, my Lord Gur! Have mercy, | 


My mother sent me to thee, 

Bore my ears, put in the (jogis) ring: 
My Lord make me « disciple. 
Show me the way of devotion. 
Hore my ears. 

Have merey, Gur, on me to-day.” 

p. 9, Legend of Gopt Chand. 
1a85.—“'Gorakh cholts win dkhdd: ‘ Piran 
kaddho barmd fe bdr. 
Bh wis chhaltts baras guecr gae, bahutt 
pal sasde! 
Ea df jhabde pdo mundrda, Jogt leo 
bande 


Chota lar do Gorath Nath dd, siddh | 


bard porkdr.’ 


Jad Jogt bandwan lag pie Thikar Nath 
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‘ Gurdjf, ik merf garth dt arej hat, eh dd 
_ Six and thirty years he has spent in it 
Put the rings into his ears at once and 
amake a Jogi of him. 

Make him a follower of Gorakb, for be 


Wher they commenced to make him s 
notin the ear-rings without trial’” 
Temple, Panjah Legends, Vol. t#., 

difference between the Hindu and Musalmin 


Tk of murid Shekh dd enfar dar nan twrid 
* = * * = * 


As kardidt Miydin Waliddd Sahib billi ko sindd 
hond aur kKhiédim wi cher bankar dikhat 
dend © « » @ 
Phir jogt ne ghwese Ehkar das oth chele hor, 
Pakoron kiran Imim Sahib de jaldt ditte for, 
a o i] * a i 


Alien fisil murid bon gae ; jdne bahul thudde. 
. & . * * . 

Hafis wie ch ranid jabshigird rastd hamdrd ; — 

Safi dé murid ban gid, karke bahetd chard. 

A disciple of Shekh (Ahmad Ghaus) went one 


long jourmey > * © © Miyia Walidid mira- 


culoualy restored to life a dead cat and shewed 


| himself to a follower in the form of o tiger 


« e « « Then the jog! m bis wrath sent ten or 
twenty disciples more to suize the Imim quickly 
. «+ * «# The wise and le Theo became his 
followers as all the world knows * * * 

The HAfiz heard thot his own disciple had become 





-g disciple of the Saft with all hin heart. * = -— 


Temple, Legenda af the Panjab, The Saints of 
Jélandhar, Yol. iii., pp. 169f., 185, 187, 198, 200, 
207, 210. 
IT 

1583. —‘““ And many of His Majesty's [Akbar] 
cholahs in imitation of the use of this term among 
Jogia." — Baddont, it, p- $25, in Blochmann, 
Ain-i-dkbari, Vol. i., p. 253, 1. « 

[ Tdrikh-i-Baddint, text, Vol. #., p. 324), “In 
4. H. 991 the king [Akbar] erected two buildings 
outside the city where he might feed falsira both 
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Musulmén and Hindd ; one he called Khairptra and 
the other Dbarmpéra. 
people had the charge and used to spend the king's 





money in procuring food, Aa the jogis also used | t 


to flock there in great numbers a separate receiv. 


Nightly meetings were held in private with some | | } 


these men and they used to employ themuelves 


in various follies and ext mea in contempla- | : 


and in alchemy, fascination and magic. The king | 


Vanit life of man.” — Eitiot, History of India, 


Vol. ¢., p, 534, 
_ © 1566.—“The Chelahs or Slaves, His | , 


the name bondah or slave, for he believes that 


mustership belongs to no one but God. He there. 


fore calls this class of men Chelahs, which Hind! 
term signifies a fuithful disciple. Through His 


| The pay of tho Chelaha | in 
the Infantry] varies from 1 BR. to ld. per diem, 
His Majesty hos divided them into several sections 
and has handed them over to native and expe- 
rienced people who give them instruction in 
severn] things.” — Blochmann, Trans. of the Ain-(. 
Akbari, 1873, Vol. i., p. a50f, 


c 1596. — “The Chesiah. Hix Majeaty 
(Akbar) does not approve of giving these unfortu- 
hate men the opprobrious name of slave, but calls 
them Cheelah, which word in the Hindowce 
one Dam to one Rupee. They are formed into 
divisions and committed to the cure of skilful 
pations, — Gladwin, i'rane, 
1783, Vol. i., p. 167/., ed, 1885. 

Cs 1566. — The F i d 1. i 
Blochmann's and perhaps Gladwin's Translations 
Text of the Atw-i-Abbari, . 

line ff, where the word is spelt she chéla. 


1791. — “ Narrative of Mr. William Drake, for. 





Bome of Abd-LFnz!'s | 





| [In 1788 by Tippoo] all the European Cheylas 


- The daily pay of a cheslah is from 


loceu- | Cheyla 
f Ayeen Albery, | 








(Jury, 1694. 


= 
2 


2 = 
ore 





prisouers taken by the French in the “ Ham 
. to the number of near 800 wore landed 


; - [In February 2785 Tippoo] 
gare thesc Battalions of Cheylas with fire-lovks 
to Messrs. Speediman and Rotlidge and a batta- 
hon of boys with erercising muakets to Sergeant 
Dempster, and made the others Havildars in thoes 
and other Cheyia i - The 


| Battalions to which they were pisted were four of 


Christians called Ahmedy, ond four of various 
d Asand Allye, all cireumeised 

and many other Europeans were then sent back 
that bad taken place among t -"{ 
June or July 1787) the Chittlodroog party reached 
incorporated into four Cheyla Battalions that 
at the tuking of Tal Ryrah] one European 
Those who have made their escape from Chittle. 








morly Midshipman of the “ Hannibal” and other bar ox Sees The country names given by Tippoo 
prisoners taken last war, who have lately made to such of the Burones a8 Were circumcised aro 


Jour, 1696.) 





They have occasionally been altered.” — Seton- 
Karr, Selections, Vol. ii, p. 311f- 





1798. — “A few days ago a Havildar formerly 


attached to the 15th Bombay Battalion arrived 
a prisoner 13 erve i 


that he brings is, that Tippoo is diliguntly employ-" 


that were stormed by our Grand Army on the 


Trea kc Cowricr, March 





¢. 1881 —“Hiyat Mahomed Khan [of Bho- 


wife, but he had adopted four Chelabs or family 


nila who were considered sdalmost as rela- 
tions, The oldest of these, Fowlad Khan, was the 
son of a Gond. ‘Ihe second, Jomzhere Khan, 
was the son ofs Gossein; and the third and fourth, 
Chutta Khan and Islam Khan, were the eons of a 


Brahmin. ‘The merit of having withdrawn these | 


“nildren from their errors to the true faith no 


doubt constituted in the eyea of o pious” 


Mabomedan prince another tic to strengthen that 
of adoption. 

* Fowlad Khan, the eldest of the Chelans, was 
the frat who posseseed the power of Minister, 
detachment under General Goddard passed 
through the territories of Bhopal (1778) Lieto: “ 
Soon after these events » family quarrel occ 

in which Fowlad Khan was slain in an attempt 


to capture the old Fort of Bhopal, then the resi- 
dence of the widow of Yar Mahomed Khan: who — 


from disgust at bis riolentand tyrannical acts had 
for come time resolved to subvert his authority 
and to raise to power Chutta Khan . - - 
This virtuous Woman had every reason to 
congratulate herself on her choice of Chutts 
Khan.” — Malcolm, Central India, ed., 1880, 
Vol. i, p. 236/- 

«. 1991. —“'Chelah means literally an adopted 

_ It neither applies to a slave nor an 

adopted child, but to a person who is admitted to 
the claims of a dependant relation.” — Malcolm, 
Central India, ed., 1830, Vol. i, p. apes. 

e. 1985.—“ When the Navib Saheb [of 
Junigadh] perceived that not one of the pillars 
of the State was able to extricate him from 


this diffenlty in Sashvat 1857 [A. D. 1800) be | 





Ainpatobed some of 











igar with letters to the Jim B4heb Jasiiji 
declaring that he would confer a great obligation 
upon the Nawib by sending back the Divin 
aware of his master’s fickle temper and of the 
envy of Winik Karsandis, of Nagar Kahandis, 
Azam Bog Chel& and others, he took into 


pocount that sincere excuses had been made and 
that it was his duty whether he liked it or not to 


comply with the wishes of his old master and 
went to JunAgadh.” — Turikh-i-Borath, tran. 
Burgesr, 1882, p. 196. See also p. 286. 

«. 1925.— “The author [Diwin Banchiadji | 
had been for two years at Porbandar, to which 
place Prabhudis and Kamal Chol& were sent to 
recall him." — Tarikh-i-Sorath, trans, Burgess, 
1982, p. 197. 

«. 1825. —“ Azam Beg Chela, Karsandis, « 
Vaniyi, and Kihandés induce: the Nawab Sahech 
fin Sarnvat 1861, A.D. 1804] to take part in 
carousala and drinking bouts, with moasic and . 
dancing and singing and administered the affairs 


of the state as they chose.” — Tarikh-i-Sorath, 


trans. Burgess, 1882, p. 202. 

«. 1825. — “ Navib Siheb Bahddur Khan bin 
Himid Khin Bahddur Iai. SC. . After 
his father’s death, however, he was brought back 
to Junagadh by the Jamidir Omar Makiiisam, 
Asam Beg Chelth, Kihandds Vaishiiay, Mugat- 
rim Baksbi, Jhind Mebt& and others and ascend - 
ed tho throne in his 18th year, 98th of Phigan 
Sud, Saisvat 1867 (A.D. 1810) - . + + _— 
Tarikh-i-Sorath, trass. Burgess, 182, p. 25. 

c. 1825.—" The murder of Ahmad Khin 
(Fagir] was perpetrated on the 4th Mubarram 


| A. H. 1249 (Samvat 1690) (A.D. 1823) and as 


punishment for it Chela Esmiyl Khan aad 
Kadava wore one year afterwards expelled from 
the town.” — Tarikh-i-Sorath, trans. Burgess, 

1as4.—" Kalindlushshu'ard Tagntf Sarkhish, 


The Words of the Poets, by Mirzi Moliammad 


Afdhal, whose fakhallug is SarkhOsh and who was 


| generally called Chélé. The title of the book is 
| a chronogram for 1003 (A. H. = 1682 A.D.) 


the date when he commenced to compile it.” — 
Sprenger, Catalogue of Hing of Oudh's Library, 
Vol. i, p- 108. : 

“He, wrote a biography of the poets of his 
own time entitled * Kalmdt-osh-Sha'dred," the 


letters of which if taken according to their res, 


pective numbers will give the year in which jt 
was written, viz., 1682 A. D.,1093 A. H.”— Reale 
Orient. Biograph. Dict. «0. Sarkhush, ed, 188), : 








1873, —“ The anthor of the 
entitled Kalimdiushehw'ard which contains bio- 
graphies of the poeta of the llth- century awag 
called Chelah. His real name is Mired Muham.- 
mad Afzal: aa a poet he is known as Sarkhush.'” 
— Blochmann, Ain-i-Abbari, Foi. 1. p. 253, w. i 


1873. — “The word Chelah is the same as the 


Arab, murid, o disciple who places implicit belief _ 


in his murshid or pir, the head of the sect.” — 
Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. ¢,, p. 253, 9. i. 


1978. — “ Chela, a Hindu boy aeized in early 
life and forcibly mado | 
of Tippu. These boys, as they grew op, were 
incorporated in a military corps retaining the 
name of Chelas.” — Rice, Mysore, Fol. it, 
Appe. ti., Gloesary, p, 6. 


pretty Tazkirah | (In 179) 
| [of Chittaldroog] . 9.0 2, 


removed 26.000 





* Muhemmadan by order 7 









“to break up the Bedar population 
he (Haidar Al? 


to him.” — Op, cit. Vol. ii., p, 463. | 
1876. — The Lowh-i-Tdrtkh is an Urdu work, 
which in its present shape wns composed in 1255 
A. H. (March 1839-March 1840) . , . 
[This ia a work on the Nawibs of rikhabad 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JAUR SINGH—A FOLK ETYMOLOGY, 
Is the Karn4l and Ambala districts, worship. 
ped along with Gaga Pir, Nir Singh (Narasinha}, 
Kile Sigh and Bare Singh, is found Jaur Singh,) 


N&r Singh is of course a corruption of the name | 


of the man-lion avaldr of Vishnu, and Bard 
Singh and Kalé Singh appear to be synonymous 
with him. Jaur Singh is explained to be Jéwar 
or Raja Jéwar, the usnal name of Gigi’s father. 
All the above are worshipped as godlings, and 
called ndgs, or serpent. — P. N. and @. 1888. 





AN ORIGIN FOR THE NAUGHAZA TOMBS. 
A meughses ie a deceased saint occupying 


one of those very numerous long graves to be 


found all over the Panjab. They are popularly 
supposed to be 9 fect or 9 yards long, and to 
contain the remains of a saint of proportionate 
length. Lake all similar objects of worship, these 
naughesas perform miracles, grant sons, and ao 
on, and there are many current popular tales to 


that effect. I have beard it suggested that they | 


are really the platforms of recumbent images 
of Buddha, turned in the course of time into 


Muhammadan tombe. Those I have seen, how. | 


ever, hardly look old enough for this, though I 
Hever SAW One ¢xcavated to ascertain jts internal 
structure, Many are quite modern undoubtedly, 
and there are instances of some which may be 
said to be still “growing”! In Sardir Atr 
Singh’s SdtAfs (Lahore, 1876), in sdthé (tale) 
#2, p. 77, I read “the Guri (Gobind Singh) 


next encamped at a place which he called | 


Guptear (? in the Sirs4 District). Here a Mubam- 


madan fegir of the Wahmi onler, who had_ 


built a tomb sine yards in length with lime and 





| the 





| but will use the name 


1 CAsiau mad Gabjior, he.jérd' oe tutu half-beothers of Gigi, dre sodletinnes worshipped as Jaur,— #p.] 


Singh. He had the power of performing miracles, 
and could collect alms in Dehli and Lahore on 
same day.” Have we not here the true 
origin of the naughasa Pp 
R. C. Temrre in P. N. and Q, 1888, 
MARTIAGE EELATIONS, 

IN accordance with the universal Indian ens. 
tom, among the Bigart Jats in Sirsf, 2 man will 
not speak of, or address his wife by her name, 

of her git or clan, calling 
instance, Gidirl, if ahe be of the Gidird 
clan named is that of her father, 
Feneral rule in the Eastern 
speaking of one’s wife's father 


her, for 


There is a very 
Pafijab against 


the 
Brihmans of Gurgadn, Pandit Jt or Misr Ji; the 
Kiyaths, RAi Sdhib; the Ba: ivha, Lali S&hib or 
Sah Ji; the Méis, Chaudhri or Mugaddam, or — 
Sepecially Mis usage — détrg or “old man;" 
insomuch that if you calla Més woman — dékrf 
she will fly at you with —“ Do you call me your 
mother-in-law?” While if you address her as 
burhiyd (old woman in general), abe will reply: 
Achchhd betd, achehha f" (good my son, good). 


J. Witson in P. N. and @. 1883, 
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SHHAWAR PLATES OF PARAMARDIDEVA; [VIKRAMA-JSAMVAT 1228. 
Ve By PROFESSOR F, KIELHORN, ©. L ¥.; GOTTINGEN. 
‘HESE plates were found near the village of Ichchhawar, in the Pailin! tahall of the Banda 
| district of the North-Western Provinces,! and belong now to Dr. W. Hoey, L.C.5. 
_A description of them and « fall summary of the contents of the inscription which they contain 
have been already published by Mr. V. A. Smith, L.C.S., in the Journal Beng. As. Soe, Val. LXIV. 
Part L p. 155i, with a photolithograph, from which I here give the text of the inscription, 


These are two copper-plates, each of which is asid to measure about 1’ 1)" long by 
103” broad, and is engraved on one side only. ‘The plates contain each a hole for a ring, but 
the ring itself has been lost. In the upper part of the inscribed wide of the first plate there is, 
causing a break in the first four lines, an engraving of the goddess Lakshml, squatting down, 
with an elephant on either side pouring water over her hoad.? The firat plate contains 17, and 
the second 18 lines of writing, which throaghout is well preserved. The characters are 
Niwari; and the langusago ts ‘Sanskrit. The inscription, after the words di mash, opens 
with » verse which glorifies the Chandritrey ravméa, and it ends with two verses which give 
the names of the writer (Prithvidhara) and of the engraver (Palhoua, the son of Rajapila), and 
in lines 27-33 there are fonr of the ordinary benedictive and imprecatory verses; the rest of 
the text is in prose, In respect of orthography, it suffices fo state that the letter 6 is 
denoted by the sign for and that the palatal sibliant is employed eix- times instead of the 
dental sibilant (e.g. in dahafratewé, 1. 12), and the dental once instead of the palatal (im saya, 
1. 25), In general, the wording of the text closaly resembles that of the Banda district plate 
of Madanavarmnn,’ axle, Vol. XVL p. 208. 

Tho inscription is one of the Paramabhatttraka Mahirdjddhirdja Paramisvara, the devout 
worshipper of Mahéivara (Siva) and ruler of KAlafjara, the glorious Paramardidéva, who 
meditated on the feet of the P. M. P. Madanavarmadéva, who had meditated on the feet of 
the P. M. P. Prithvivarmaddva, of the family of the Chandritréys (1. «., Chandélla) princes, 
And it records, in terma which are well known fram other inscriptions,*® that the king, while 
at Vilisapura, ot the time of a lanar eolipse on a date which will be given below, granted the 
village of Nandini in the Nandavapa district (vishaya) to the Sindpati Madanapilasarman — 
a son of the Thakkura Mshésvara, son's aon of the Thakkura Bhégapila, and son of the son's 
son of the Thakkura Tihugnpdla — a Brihmaga of the Krishnatréya gffra" who stadied the 
idkhd of the Chhandégas, and who was an immigrant from the éhatfdgrahdra’ Naugava. 

‘The dato on which the grant was made is Sunday, the 15th thi of the bright half of 
Srivana of the year 1228. It regalarly corresponds, for the Chattrails Vikrama-Samhvat 1228 
expired, to Sunday, the 18th July A, D. 1171, when there was @ lunar eclipse which was 
visiblo in India, “0 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. 

Of the localities mentioned in the insoription, the village of Nandini has with some 
probability been identified by Mr. Smith with the modern village of Nandandad (the 














1 Indian Atlas, Shoot 69, N. B., Long, 80° 34’, Lat. 25° 69". ; 
1 sinter cograring of Lakakial we have in the Bindi district plate of Madanerarmsn, ants Vol. XVL 


», 208, Pinte. | | 
:: 1 The present inscription shows that in line 18 of the plate of Ma‘timavarman the proper reading ia sa-etrre- 
Gaon? Ti aku. 


Yaséivarman (whe apparently did not reign, aod) who was the sonof Madanararman. =. ; 
brorman (who AU which does net.coonr to the plate of Madacararman (nor ix the}DW plots. Tie as 
he oan ei As Cansbagham'a own tcasoript, lo te auntonce oir6 Ch. x orshariiaryrs fa Ss%9 ASSN. 
* For hia three pravoras aa noo the text and the note on it. 7 | 
T ersmeraly a rillage that had been granted to loarned Bribmapas; compere the term bhatfagrima, ants, 
Vol. XVIL p. 121, 1, 35, and elsowbero. 
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Nundadeo of the map), which is about 10 miles south-west of Ichchhiwar. The rest lave not 


been identified. 

So far as I know, there are four other dated inscriptions which distinctly refer themselves 
to the reign of the king Paramardidva. They are :-— : 

1. —'A short image insoription at Mahéba, with a date in [Vikrama-]Sathvat 1224, cor. 
responding to Sunday, the 9th June A, D, 1168 i Archeol. Surv, of India, Vol, XXL p. 74, and 
Plate xxiii. G. | 

2. — An inscription of 5 short lines onarock between the 4th and 5th gates of the fort 
of Kalaiijar, with o date in [Vikranra-]Samvat 1240, ‘Corresponding to Thursday, the 26th- 
April A, D, 1184; ante, Vol, XIX. p. 37, No. 67, 

3.— The Baghari® (now Lucknow Museum) inscription, poblished in Ep 
p. 207 ff, with a date in V 
A. DB. 1195. 

4. — A long, partly effaced KAlsiijar inscription of $2 lines, which contains a eulogy of the 
god Siva, composed by Paramardidéva himself, According to my robbing® it is dated smipat 
1258 Karitita-sudi 10 Sémé, corresponding to Monday, the 8th October A. D. 1201. This 
inseription is kaown from the Jowrual Beng. As, Soee Vol. XVIL Part L p. 313 &. ; excepting 
the date, it contains no historical information of any yalue, 

Besides, Paramardidéva’s name occurs in the Madanpur inscriptions of [Vikrama-]Sarhvat 
1239, which record his defeat by the Chihumiina Prithviraja, the son of Simi unl" By 
of Arnirija; Archaeol, Suro. of India, Vol, X, Plate xxxii. 9 and 10, and Vol. XXE pp. 172 


. Ind. Vol, I. 





TEXT,'0 
First Plate, 
1 Om" svyasti “Jayaty=ihlidayan=vigeath visvésvara-dird-dhritah | Chandratriya- 





no 

2 réndrinim va th® ]éagechandra iv=djjvalah ) Tatra pravarddhamén® yiridhi- 
vijaya-bhrii- 

3 Jjishau-Jayasakti-Vijayasakty -idi-vir-ivirbhava-bhisvart!® paramabha- 

4 teiraka-mahiri jad hinija-paramésvara-éri-Prith vivarmmadéya- p 4 dinndhyata-pa- 

5 eee eractutks-mahirajtdbirije-paraméévara-érl-Madanavarmmadéva-pidiandhys ta 
Poramabhattirake- 

6 mahirijidhiraja-param@Svara-paramam ihe aridhipati-drimat-Para- 
marddidévs | | 

7 vijsyi | Sa ésha dorvvishahntara-pratipa-tapita-sakalaripnkulah kulavadhiim-ivn 
vasu(su )ndhardn=niri- 

8 kolim paripilayaun=avikalavivéke-nirmmalikrita-matih 4 . NandAvana-vishay- 
antahpiti-Wandi- 


mi-grim-Spagatin=vri(bri)hmanin=anyili® Jé-cha 
paryantin=samvO(mbé)dhayati sami. 
10 jiiipayati chejsto!s : 
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18 yind thakkara-éri-Tibunapala-prapantra 2 sri-BhinapAla-pantra- 

19 ya thakkera-dri-Mahtivars-putraya stnipati-ari-Madanapilatarmman’ vra(bra)hmapa- 

20 ya knéalsti-pdtene ate putrapantridy-anvay- 
Anogami éda(sn)joam kritwi 

21 pradatiah |" iti matva bhavadbhiredjid-dravane- bhigabhéga- 

22 rvvam=asmai samopanitavyam (it) Tsd=toam=asya grimam sa-mandira- 

23 kshu-karpiaa-kaduma-sap-Amr-Adi-bhiraham™ ga-vana-khani-nidhanam sa-léh-ddy- 
xkarath sa-ghknlath sa-paio-mri- 


vihy-Abhyartar-iddyam bhaiijine- 

sya karahatal™ karshayaté din-idhina-vikrayam=vi™ kurvvat} na kénachite 
kichide-vidhd kartiavyé | stra cha 1” 

rija-rija"*-rijaparash-Atavike-chat-Adibhih ava gvam=ata(bhi)vyam* 
pariharttavyam~idatiech=ismad-dinam=ani- 

chehhédyam~antharyan=ch=<tti bhivibhir=api bhiimipilai; —_ pillaniyam<iti 1() 
Uktanecha 1 Bhigi(mish) yah prati- 

gribpiti yaiecha bhimémn(misn) prayachchhatiy ubho(bhan) tag = pugya- 
karmm4inan niyatam avargga-gimioan 

i) Shashthith(shtih) — varsha-sahndr(sri)m svargge vasati bbiini(mi)-dah 4 
fchohhétta ch-innmanté cha tiny=t- ; 

va onamkd vasdt t Suva[r®)]gqam=dkat gim=tkith bhiin¢(m#)r-apy=¢kam= 
aingrulalm*) | haran-naraks- be apt ee — 

7 Read =purtshbt’. -™ Rend eaeatear?, and omit the sign of punctuation. 1 Head exthoal, | 

® The word bMéisnrra, if it really ts the reading of the plate, in used for the more comnoion bidekars, 

@ Read -pitely-diri-, The two names ehich follow must be incorrect. Sines, according to the Atpaldyana- 
Airautasttra NIT. 14, the three pravaras of the Ktrtyas are diréya, Archaninass, and Syiediva, the proper reading 
probably is Archchanbnaca-Sieket (for -Eyirtina). Compare, however, Fp. Ind, Vol, 1. p. 43, note D. 

m Head Chehhand cya. @ Read pradatta, without the sign of punctuation, 

@ Read -kurembha-ian-, ™ Head krishatah. ™ Head “yam ri, 

S? T} these tro lines are meant to be a fall etop, they are superfluous. 

® The two words rijs-rija cannot be correct; one might suggest rija-rijale-. 

© The original has clearly =Atleyait, which yiclds.no senso; but the Semra plates of Paramardidire, a 
Dr. Holtasch informs mo, have ~@hAdeyam, The same very uns word we find in the copper-plates of the 
Mahirijas of Uchchakalpa, Gupta Inecr, p. 115, L li, p. 123, L 13, ete, in the phrase agmuchita. riplbaieya~ 

! iy na grihy@h, ‘tho arual taxon, the payment of which may be claimed by the king, shall not be taken 
(from the donesel,” 
% Metro; Sldka (Anushtubh)) and of the two next verses 


tS 
w 


2 8 &,8 fs 
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31 Mea noel yavad-chitasamplavam Wo *Sarvvin=ttinebl 
bhiyéd bhd- 

32 yd yichaté Ramabhadrah | simiiny bya 

kil® paluni- 

33 yd bhavadbhir=iti 4(\)) Sva-hastéera[ih*] -Taja-ri-Pa 

matam=mama 1(i)) ™Kayaleth)-ikhila-vi- : | 
$4 dyéna kiyastha-kamnd-tiduni (1"]  Prithyidbartes likhitath _éisanamh nfipa- 
Sisanit i) Rajapi- 
$5 lasya = putréya = Pailbayéna = cha filpind (*]  utka(tkijrei = - varpa-ghatand 
vaidag(dhji-Visvakarminana |) 
ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHAED, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
ty G. A. Grierson, PhD, 0.1.E., LC.8. 
(Continued from p. 199.) 
IRREGULAR FORMS. 

155. These are really sound changes according to certain laws which ocenr in the 
formation of the Perfect Participle, Aorist and Plaperfect I, [Note that in the Plupertect IL, 
there are only consonantal changes. The radical vowel is not changed. On the other hand, in 
change. 

156, Tho 3rd person of the Aorist is really an old Past Participle. Thus “ig si: or eds 
means originally ‘sent,’ hence ‘(be was) sent.’ Aa such it is linble to the rales of inflection 











a 
which apply to adjectives, and we have a feminine 39 ais, (she was) sent ; pl, WAC, 55— gifzi 


ad 
(they were) sont ; pl. fem., 5 5~ siiza, (they were} sent, As will be soon subsequently, adjectives, 
participles and substantives all follow similar rules in the formation of the feminine and the 
plural (vide §§ 199, 217), and identical roles in. the case of the Aorist. As in the case of 
adjectives, masculine Aoriats follow the second declension of substantives, bat of the femini | 
follow, in appearance, the fourth, thus:— 


Z fies, pl. sy sisi (2nd declension), 
Masculine. 4) 4, J 
Feminine, [32= tt pl. $39 aisg (4th declension). 
| oF kar, pl. uf tart (3rd declension). 
187. The Perfect Participlo is acompound of the Srd person of the Aorist (or old past 
participle) and the syllable © mut. Both members of the compound are inflected for gender 
and number. The first member follows the Aorist, The second (=* mu) follows, in the 
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General Eules, 


158. (1) In Feminine forms [of the Perfect Partici ee 
Scie. TOrmS | orf ‘ticiple and Aorist, and in all forms of both 
genders of the Plaperfect II.], there is a marked tendency to palatalize final consonants, re 


Sg and J I 
'd 


by 


Become. 

cJ 
c J [only in Fem, pl,, and Plup. II.) 
g ch 
g ch [only in Fem, pl, and Plap. IT.] 

¢@ chk [only in Fem, pl., and Plup, I1.] 
= i 

> teh 


38 


(The shove has been slightly altered from the original, to bring the information up to 
date. Tho changes only occur in Transitive verbs, ond in Listed Intransitive verba. They 


do nét occur in other Intransitive verbs ; see § 147a.] 


Plup. IT, ist pl. of Tr., 


Examples, Aor. ord ag. masc. Aor. ord ag. fem. and Sed or. of Intr, wertas, 
. f a # 4 _ 
< Po f » ff 
wil fulun, to bear UG ful © tn gaE" Lujyte 
- wi ; a4 Let of 
esi gundun, to bind Sif gond os gand ae qamyyce 
+/ i” Le ri , alt , | 
qr featun, to cat = tank —® (raf y= tsachyle 
3 * . - 
wa hokhun, tobedry #84 hiokh ee" hockh g248" hockhyde 
: eL ., # L 
wid déskun, tose (an b rez dyiith #25 dith sriegtS déchhybo 
old verb) ‘ : 
a .% 
ce Ayun, to take ke hiynt g* hete 338" hetsbe 
sf * f - # ate 
«p+ mathun, to enoint eee moth ee" mateh s8* matshie 
; a f f 
3 ladun, to build at lod JS is gay! laste 
: *, = 
axe ménun, to measure wipe myiin at min gptne minydy 
wl an Po laityso 


ot anun, to bring w! on 


Exception, — When 4 disiteelfderived from 5 *, 


it goes back to 5 z in the feminine, instead of 


: Pe tufmete, 


; FF; 
- Perf, part. pass. Snel) tuleea!, fem . 
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- | 
S # 7 + ws 
Hemme tty 2) rdsum, | 39 rid oj ria (not c3y 933.9) risdy 
toremain _ rij.) 


[The author originally stated that, as a rule, 9 d becomes ¢ j. This was, however, i COFTeCh, . 
and there is uo doubt that in Kishmist of the present day 0 d always becomes 3 #; thus, led, 
fern. 5 lez.) 


aster 4 [Vowel changea. — None of these re marks apply to the Feminine plural of the 
The Nite i Flap. TL, in both of which the radical vowel always remains uschanged. 
fail eee are liable to occur in ail verbs, Active or Nouter, Listed or Non-listed.] 
6) A radical —* a [or 4] becomes +o in the [singular] masculine. {In the feminine singular 
and masculine plural of the Aorist the original a becomes @.] 

ini Sed Aor. fem, [Srd Aor, pl. m. ‘Perf. part maso. = (Perf. part. fem. 

c run, to make Z f a. . ee 

HS hor te J kart <5 kormut ¢ 2° sarmute 


wyF* muttearen, to open } oe if ae Sr. L 
Ps oe mulear =F" mulegri] <<" mutsorm vt “3 mulegrmutel 
sf 
But «=4 babhehun, to give, cAé! babies. 
This last is a Persian base, borrowed by Kashmiri. 


_ @) Aradical + @ becomes 2. 4, [Ia this case, as in the Iast the radical !_4 é 
Coie ha in the Persian character, in the feminine singular, and in the 
REN P ark, Jnt for reasons similar to those stated above, the @ is pronounced as 6 in the 
suing Singular, and plural masculine, both of the Aorist and of the Perfect Participle. 





Examples :-— 
Aorist. 
— = ——_—_———— [Pe f. ; 
E Infinit ve, Seg.m. [3. ag. fem, Spl mas. Spler.fem. Perf. port. ag, m. piston 
cp Le mn dnun,to 


stereo {mb wle nls glemid! “Weméte wcise etamad gniembamate 
- ¥ = =. 
w3'* mérun, toslay 53 mir ;le mir slo mbri ayle mire Suey 5 mirmut 36 mirmute 
ugly] fricun, to , —_ ‘ Ps : 
5", my _ - i* , - * 
forsake § 222), #740 3! trop 3!p3 trout tg17 trdve = 5955 trdomut €%5153 troomute 
Pd 
cy! 15 aiflun, to] 
set alight 
[ fc) A radical —— ¢ becomes 2 yrs, in the masc, sing. of the Aorist, and in the Perfect 
Participle. Thus — : 
PEE | 4 p rE Nr 5 ee. oe 
waiS gindun, to play, hf gyund SS gins Of gindt <0ouS gyundmus 9%if 


| Pe : s * 
Jap abl Ny 20j Sly eli Balj sje] ely} silat gon ls cdjmuts] 


| gingmuts 
Bat— 
. »* ae 
war’ del to sit, ase dyith My bith Ry LYM SVP y dyttimut geeks 
bit hnuts 


The Fem. Fl. Perf. Past. of the last is Wchhemates, 
(d) In the same circumstances, a radical",, — f becomes yi, ¢ go.— 
ete chiren, 
"squeeze, 





to . i : 
¢ dee chy tr ste chir ste chit! Sy s1y chytrmut one ch“rmute 
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(2) Similarly, a radical — ¢ becomes 4: yu, ¢, g. — 
Infinitire, Sag. m 3 ag. f. ar vee ee Pee eect * 
ea fekun, to be able, shia hywk = lech agg hywk mut er hechnints 


ff) A radical «p> 8 becomes 3? yil in the mase. sg., and {in the fem. sg ag.,¢. 7. — 


one aed aa myn cit min Sel pe my tina ue eu minrinul s 

cuit phérun, to tarn, ayhe phyir_ pe phir OF yy 34s phylirmat <* ‘ytd phirmuts 

os rénun, to conquer, wi} sytin wy ett esi 525 Eylinmut Paty sifmute 

vite mélun, to mix, zd my et = coizee myinmut gee maifmute 
() A mdi * oremine £0 0:9-— 

wal; cofhun, to rise, #5 voll 3 colah eels niu got codehmuts 

HE shongun, to sloop, 2 shong git shofj SES ahongmut go chosjmute 
(A) A radical 5 cece r= 6 


il 


ws sézun, to send, jo niz 2 wut wah siamud <” i aizmute 
(4) Bat radicals ant 3 °™ Frémsin mncbanged; ee 9 _ 
ees cuchAun, to see, #2) 2 puchaA 425 wuchh ead cuchimut ct) vuchAmuts 
ois biizwn, to parch, et biz iH biis aig? bisneut < as dismuts 
160. The following sieear eng verba insert ¢¢ y before »» +» du(cf. § 148), [and have 
we penta participle in 2*,92 ySrmut):— 
wll alun, to tremble, wl alylv, Part. Perf. — eh yall alySvmut, 


ate ‘dadun, to become big [badyée). ve samua, to meet [samyér]. 
wt budun, to be old [budydse]. wlS kalun, to be dumb [kalyée]. 
ets bagun, to dwell [bos, baaydv (listed verb) J. wf kobun, to be hunchbacked [kobyée. 
oe balun, to become strong [balyée). wf gobun, to be heavy [gobydv}. 
wi! 2 prdrun, to wait [praryiv). an mafun, to be foolish [matydv]. 
por pt prazalua, to sbine [prazalyée). wie mokalun, to be free [mokalydv]. 
we pédun, to drip [pédyr]. wt nafun, to be afraid [nafyse]. 
SS tatun, to be hot [tatyée). WS nikun, to be thin [nikyéu). 
Gi tefhun, to be bitter [teshydu). oe namun, to bow [namyér). 
woe! thadun, to be high [thadyde). ep? wavun, to be new [navyte}: 
ete thakarun, to remain [thaharyde]. o% wadun, to fly [oudydr]. 
cae chhatun, to be white [chhatyéc]. GE, seusknun, to be hot [wushaybe} 
a darun, to be steady (daryée]. wea wopkun, to be fat [wef hyde]. 


a 
i - Qérun, to run [dbrydo). ae hanun, to swell [Aanydey and others. 
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These forms in y3 —~ év, thongh properly belonging to ard Sg. ID. Plup, II, are eal im 
most of the above verbs, in the meaning of the Aorist. 


[This list is given by the ‘author, from Mp., but is quite incomplete, dll verbs, 
those in és, teh and «(and some even of those) take y in Plup. IL, as explained in §§ 108, 1 146 
and 1484. All Non-listea Intransitive verbs use the Plop. I. in the sense of what the author 
ealls the Aorist, but which is really an Immediate Past, vide § 148a.] 
161. Special cases.“ 


Srd sg. mase, aor, 


ai . I 
wy wasun, to descend #5 woth 
[os khasun, to rise — khot (fom. <# khats)) 
(oree32) vit prilshen (pratshun), to ask +53 protah ‘ 
a darun, to burn (intr.) oa dod 
ai nd 
e* marwn, to dis o* mild 
leisy rézun, to remain 03) id (fem. 554 rilz) 
‘wale milayen, to mix (inte.) She amyul 
wus @lalwn, to see nd dyiith (see above) 
ws? dehun, to sit +H byith 
wie chew, to drink se chyaw (chiu)™ 
ww peun, to fall ” ped 
we hewn, to ent ge Ryu 
wi ninun, to take (>) Pe nyd (niu) 
wis diun, to give “30 diwét or dyui™ 
OM hewn, to take (28) 48 Aeut or hyut (het) 
wr! aisun, to enter a> tede 
wi} yun, to be born, to a!) ade 
bear a child 
ws nerun, to go out glo draw 
wi yen, to come af av 
Ute gatshun, to go ga 


162. These are compounded with Arabic and Persian, and sometimes with Kiimirl and 
other nouns, They are quoted in the Infinitive masculine, when the noun is masculine, and i in 


™ (ara otiedvome ofthe vorbis her array nn 168 and @, — Faas) 


# Mp. W124 chém (with wala), w 74° khdn (with watt), 2 myn (with at), oto difun (with suf), wl 
hitun (with wuif,), - 
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the Infinitive feminine, when the noun is feminine, These are to be found in the Dictionary 
(see Elmslie's Vocabulary, in which several are not mentioned), and, when they have transitive 
meaning, govern the accusative, like simple transitive verbs. 

163. In addition to the nominative and instrumental pronominal suffixes already given in 
the paradigms of the Aorist, Perfect, Pluperfect; the other pronominal suffixes, given § 47, 
viz, those for the accusative and the dative can also be applied to verbs, The following are 
examples: — 


104, %4_ chia, to be, with suffixes. 
























Masculine, 
| | “Singular snfiix. ws 
2nd person. drd person. 
me, to mo ze nee thhuh-am™ pom chhu-m 
thee = sas 1 wee chhu-t 
to thee ... ats ut chAu-y 
him, her aie c= chiu-n 
to him, to her ... o> chhu-s 
you,to you... chhwse-ave ‘48 chhu-wa 
them, to them ... . thhua-ak thee chiu-k 





lat person, 2nd person. Srd person. 


me, to me ch Aten 
thee ! chhi-t 
oe ee te . - ‘epee chhi-y 
him, her | ets | wrt ote chia 
to him, to her | | Le chhi-# 
ehhu-va 
eee. chhile 





7 i 3 | a +s ee rs 

165. Double suffixes, «. 7., ers chAu-m-ava, ete., also occur, ¢. 9+ Seely Dyed Pe he 
ma tohi chhu-m-ave tcunmut, by me to you it hos-been-by-me-to-you said, i.¢. Lhav 
/ | } | 

106, Mote, —Be careful to distinguish &+> chhivg, you are, from #245 chhi-va, we are to 


7 
you, they are to you; epee chhus, Tam, from (H+ chhu-s, he is to him ; and “ey chhw4, thon 


art, from thee chhu-k, he is to them. 


e said to you. 





See § 49, (1) (0), 


Be good enough to send 
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. if 
167. The Feminine is conjugated similarly; thus (=> chhas-ay, ete. 
* Fa 
So also in forms of wT doun, o, Ju Aor. typanyt de-vq, he was (dy) you, 
The Moods and Tenses with Personal Suffixes, 
I.—The Simple Tansos, 
1868. Imperativo, 


- 


| wise abe 


a 
| SDE oo fiz-us 








| Me, to me om) plies sdista-m Pe 3" sitilen-am fPie sbcitém! 

thee nial —_ Sa) jp sézifan-ad ——- 

jtothee ... sss ar wij sézitan-ay —— 
him, her . wis sézta-n | 0354 sositan-an are sézit-in | eon 
to him, to her Be sizta-9 |, , a soritan-as som pheitss | ea 
you,toyon 4.) $7350 sézitan-ava — | 

(them, to them 25552 sisia-k | lo a sisifan-ak 55550 sdzitd-Je J 


Soe note 6, M0 For (339 sista, ote, nee § 80 le 


® For (Tr halla vaca ee Le 
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* » 
| Sia sizak 





ff 
pajse eitgh-am4 








* 2 4 Pia 
| mo, by me... ah eo fae sdzyd-mi Pj sizan-am 
| 2 fe 
= | thea oe cea eye gizd-t3 ———e Sl pe gocan-at 
| - ff = 
: 4 tothee wel S922" edz0-y" ee wijs=  fvzan-ay 
} aE. -* # - = ff 
= him, her .. — ae.| @aje" s0r0-n3 wsjz= szyi-né ws" wzan-an® 
* # ~. : ffs 
+ |tohim, tober .,.Jueyj siete we adzyd-s uj sisan-ae 
2 fi 
you,.to you parent eda-pa — ips edzan-arg 
| a - 42 ‘ef 
| them, to them ses] ri Rr 2h | Sete alryo-k Au pe sceran-ak 


170. In the same way are formed the Optative, the Precative, and the Causal, It is 
doubtful if erery form occurs. The full form of the pronoun, standing by iteelf, often appears 
instead of the suffix, 

2. 
Ezamples.—Cansal, “51 5|y¢) thardvy)-k (Causal, 2 pl. pres. -- ke). 


r = f i # 
Precative, uro daptz-s, wry rafiei-n, 





$ Soo § 49, 1, b. Seo § 49, 1,0. a 
4 Np. iL 13 (Matth.) coy“ mares, Sea § 53, 1,0. © Fem. Wr" risyt-s, Np. xiii. 20 (Mattbi) 
rv oy ff s 


Ff 
© We fod Cr? jp s* eden fas in Np. xvii. 15 (Matth.), ond url ie sizan-gs in Np. xx. 19 (Matth.). 
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Opt. Cond., hig aisiha-s, he would have sent to him ; ues diyiha-s, he would have 
given to him, : 

171. In the case of Aorist forms ending » v, the» v is elided before suffixes: ¢. ga 9! de 
+r url dr: of gy +Ok= oT die; 9! 2tv (from oj ryun) > ur # = cw hy eds, 
Hence we have “7 “gh, thon camest, and, he came to thom. But 5) dv +. the suffix wy 
hecomes «¢ sl dy, he came to thee, 
| (To be continued.) 

eee 
THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C, BURNELL. 
(Continued from p, 72.) 
BURNELL MSS. — No, 25. 
THE STORY OF KALLURTI. 


Oxtcrxan in the Kanarese Character: transliteration by Mr. Mioner: translation from 
Burnell'’s MS, checked by Mr. Manner, Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 253 to 
265 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. , . 


Mr. Manner gives Kalknda and Vorto 48 synonyms for Kallurti, and the following 
geographical notes of places mentioned in this important legend. Kallatta Marndd ia N,-E- 
of Mangalore, Belgula, Bélir and Nagar are in Mysore. Kollir, Karkals, Yéndr, and Ubir = 
Upparaigidi are in South Kanara. And as to the preat images of Gomatisvara mentioned in 
the text he gives a reference to Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. IL Ch. XV. 


Text. 


Kellatta Mirnidualjiu appe Iravadi, ammo Sambu Kalkude. Akulegy aing fing 
baleln, vatti sangadi, putft kilaty piivola bandydg, pulaty pudary lettini, Akule pudary 
Yellanne, Mallanne, Hiru, Bikkuru, Nandu (tangadi) Kilamma atava Eallurti. Aiyeregy 
ain§ binnapada béle. Kadiry magaky marata béle, madiry magaky karboda béle, nadta magaky 
bangirda béle, variyagy chembuda béle, tidd; magaky iiye tidyidy’ puttie, hiriyady balate, 
kallada béle. Mara bele bendiniye Malenidechchave, karboda béle bendiniye Nudtalachchave, 


chembuda béle bendiniye Chematigare, bangirda béle bendiniye Yaranne, kallada béle bendi- 
niye Kalkude, 


Imbyena, imbya megdiya vottn puffinakula. Imbyagy banjigg yéely tingoln finaga, imbya 
samme Sumba Kalkudagy Boltira Bojkujaddy gadi gadi vole uda nda mini battyndy. Kadadi 
mini baredi vole dumbu povady ying portingoluda banjinalegy banjida muttn ambari bédago 
(siminy) konda paddy yainy barpendy pande, 

Aiyelg hantii (sisami), mivaly munchi, koppara tirai, pidara yenne, kallyda maraigg 
kanchida ranka kondupidye, Sadida vechcha podike kattye, tannyanonda ide ganji, bechcha. 
nondapery podike, jatign janivara, mitigy, kalkude (kode), baji kita bagalygy diye, uli kite 
tottedy padiye, madu kita puggelgdy diye. Alakkanda bally, lekkanda koln, aitanda kotyady 
aith balmana fiye, jalakandy kotyady jalaka singaraye, Yiny Belogulaky arasy niidagy pipe 
andydy budedida pande, 

Sadi mottuda sakaga sirte, addands siyy nitanda gudde kadate, ine kntti nttaso, kudre 
katti kinni goli, Santandadka nirg parivo, Kokkada Nirenki, sarcli sampakatte kadate, 
Belugulaky pare, padirady mutti kally mittiye, dine bikily kadate, miiji permundily kadate, 
banyda chivadi, marata kambo rajangano kadate, Mairy binodu, kilenji gaddigodu arusu 
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voderetia volagitern (kuldery) sslacy aclina souaaee Kalkuge, Balappa Kalkuda ine, 
dine kajyokirijogy lepndyary ande, Alkade portindy (miji sanja) pisoda yéliiindy (unpi 
samaya), aiyala ari pattyli padi, tade budarodali, mara dinoku siirya udayogu panpi; béle 
yany panpe, benipi bele bemba andery, 

Ayyalari padi patye, tade budaroda fiye, Magury dinokn siirya udayogy batte, panpi bele 
pandery. Sira kammoda battadada bele (basti), nitturuva bombeda béle, yély gunda kattoda, 
yeluvergs dévereng nirmiia malpoda ; ula gundo pirayo gopurada béle, anganoda fine kallyda 
béle, Gummada simi beéle, siira bakily pidnaga onji bikily jatty berodu, onji bakily pidnaga 
sara bakily jutty barodu, rambe nifaka, siile gudi, budiroda béle, benogundery ; votanda ine, 
lotanda kudure, singa murugada béle, benodunderg, Yenkapi kally tipivod ri, perys 
kalliinigy pola, nina manasagipi kully tila andery. 

Perya Kallini paye, naly kidi divers | ninete, dige tida uli pidye, aike mada piidye, 
metterg pimbale lakkyndy, nettery pimbale kattae, kallg jigaranda béle benipiiye. Sire 
kammoda battadeda béle, niittornva bombeda bele, rambe nitaka, sile gudi, budarands béle, 
uly gundd, pira gopura béle, yély gdpura kattiye yelavery déverykuleny nile malte; votanda 
ine, lotanda kudure, singa murngo, ¢ Gummandasami, béle bende, Anganodu fine kallg padye, 
sara bakily pady bannaga onji bakily jattandy, onji bakily pidnonaga siira bakily battandn, 
inchilli béle bende, Yiany battydy varso 4ji tingola indy, ying yena rijogu pipe, portingoluda 
banjinileng bududnu beide, appane korodunde. Malagere mancha, kullere kuruchi, pattiyere 
pancha divatige, bipero bandi kélu, poggellinja aa bainja bilya (bachchire), sdji 
koriyery. 

_ Séji pattondu pira bannaga, tage tangadi muju (illady) putudery ama]u bileJu ; 
puttuda aly tilidy (manushye fidy), tana sari jOkule gobbuga poye, Joikulu pando, amme pce 
mundre mage i yencha gobbugindery. Onjeky voride, yeradeky péjade, mijeky kudtnlakie; 
yenky amme undo ijjyo appi andgdy kénde, dini kenpa magi andolu. Yena sari jikulu ying 
mundre mage andydy pandery. ainy kéndydy barpe; anchinda nina tare kadty pidvenda 
lekkgdindy pange. Ayyayyi magi nina ammerg yenky banjidg yély tingolu Gnaga Béliru 
Belukulandigy bélegy potery, varuso iji tingoliindy, nina amme barpi portindy magi andoln, 
Yena amma nidlogu (nidondo) pivande saleyujji ande; tidida yechcha podike kattye, 
mukkunde neyfy miji achchi bellodg podike kattye, péryda beityndy, benjonodu podike 
katiye, yény pope, ammany tivoda, amme bendi bele tivodu, yenky benodande. 

Pididye adkanda sary, nitanda gudde, fine kata attasa, kudre katta kinni gili, Santandadka, 
niry pariyu Kokkada, Nirerki, earcli sampada kafti,dagdeyy poye. Amme battgdy séji pattondu 
ally dembugu bésariidy nirely vasitydy (sampady) kudure kattdy kattedy kulde. Amma gurto 
magaky ijji, maga gurto ammagy ijji, yorappa yery kuldininde; mage sdlugu solyéry (kiyyérg) 
solma sandiye. Voltu battini vodegy popini andydy kende amme. Yena amma niijogn pipe 
andydy pande, nina iru vila ande, Eellatta Mirnidy désonde. Appe pudary dininde, amma 
padary dininde amme, Appe Iravyadi amme Sumbu Kalkude ande, nina amme voljande; amme 
Bélira Belguja rajyogu binnanada bélegy potege, yiny banjity yély titgoludiiye ivonda 
uppunags potege. Onji ammagy votti appegy yety jana bilelu andy kénde, aiyéry agulu 
yang kidndu vatti tangadi, tage sangadi yenkula votta puttinikulu ande mage. Akuje pudarp 
dininde amme; FYellanne, Mallagge, Bikkurn, Nandu, Nirayane, yena pudary Biru, tangadi 
pudary Eallurti athava E a ande mnoge. Nina amms amms nitogu diyegy popini 
ande. Yena sari jokuleda gobbugu poye, amme dinti mundrege puftudi mage i andéru, 
onejeky voride, yerndeku péjide, miijeky kudtu batte; appeda kéends amme ullend ijjeni 
snde. Amme Béliruga binnasads bélegy pote, baruvendela. Yena ammany siivande salenjji, 
yena amma nifogu yenky povodu, ammereny tuvodu, are bele tivodu, anchane yenkyli 
malpodu, andydy batte ande mage. Hara bara magi kode puttya, niga balnta (béga), yena 
nitogn batta ande, katteddy pale jatte; ammendanda yiné, magendanga iyé sei ande, 

_ nikky yenky sari mottinava yeddindande. Magang (télidy, toltye, biyira bira minye 
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(bai nilke pande) amme. Ammii nina bile yenky tivodu, piratti piyinde, Yenn béle dane 
tiva, dine kalpa magi, kode puttys, nada buleta ande, yena béle tivand orasule titery, 
mechchandi arasulu mechchidery, korans séji kortery ande amme, | 


Nina bile tidu kalpande saleyujji ande mage; pira vottuga amme mage Belgulagy payer y, 
Amme bendi béle panchs divitige pattydy ets tipaye, mirnemi kammoda bele bentin ty 
onji kappeda ripu bente, Ttu beéle bentinivuiinda, kappeda bale mitra bendinivaiyiji, siky 
kanny hirdiniva fyji, kei hiriniua ay}, kiiry hirdiniva hirdinin api ande mage. Rima Rima 
Bermettyé! tupinikula titery, mechehunikula mechchiderg.. I kde puttya, nidg buleya, 
yena bélegy vine kiire pandané, indini arasu kinderydi aneda kiryey yenany kattady, kudreda 
ehabukudn kuttdvery, yena mina hina malpery, ying ittydy dine andy magi andery, Tiny 
patti muttu muring tirty pidye, tana sontada bisattifdette, tana kekkilygy pidonde, tana jiva 
tiny dettonde, 

Ipéyada polamma nina mutta mari yang budayende mage. Amme keri mage béledy baddi- 
vante andydy niily rijyogu vartama ponda, Belgulada arasu magany lepudyerg, Amidda yechoha 
bole Belugulaty mage bende, Yély gundakattye Bermereny nilete, yély nileta kundoks yeluverg 
déverekulengnilete, sara kambo battada niittirova kumboda bele, rambe nitakada belo, sile gu di 
budirads béle bende, niga kallyda bele bende, sira bikilg onji bikily bele bende, sings murugo | 
lotanda béle bende, Iétanda fine kndre béle bende, Bélirudda onji _kolo béle yichcha bende 
mage. Kollurugu batte dévastinn kattys Mukimbikeny nilete. Irnidugy poye dévastina 
kattye dévery kuleny nilete. Wagarodu bile bende. Kérlads arasu Bairona Siderp i 
vartama kéndery, lepndyery ; yena rijyodu béle benoda andery., Aye, sira kambo battadada 
béle, nitturave gombeda béle, rambe ndtakada béle, Sile gudi budaranda bale bende: bottuds 
padegy poli, Gummada Simi béle benninderg (arasu). Gummada™® Sami bale bende, Banta 
Kammo, mirnemi kammo maltepaye ; anganonda béle bende, hachehigonji siva kiyi, pattle 
kantyara (pivvd) kuppo mijaty kiyire kondile, Kirla nisarily kidule, Gummada Siming nile 
malpulende. Karla aisarily kidundalii Gummadany sariiti malpere kiduji. Sarta malpere 
kiiduji Kalkoda béle bendi s2ji sambala nikky korpunda, sarta malt nirmitada aiky béle seji 
korpendery. Avujya (kartulende) datta kai pidye, pira hiisy kally koriye, Gummadany nirmye, 
yena séji pilane pidle; inigu yany ily budadu battady padyridy varuso findy kartonde, Ini 
alkage portu indy, pisoda yélyAndy, mari dina udiulls portugn balla, nikkipi séji pilane korpe 


anderg arasaln, 
Manadini piye, yena rijyodn béle bendi Kalkodany béte rajyodu béle benyare budaye 


andery; yedata kai balata kiry kaleyeru. Rima Riima Bermmetti! Karto | olevu alepiyarg 





Onji kaity onji kirudy Yépurudu kartu srasu ma eo . ire rijyogu 
binnanands bélegu poye. I béledy buddivantege, yena rijyodu béle benodunderg. yyayya 
karto! kai ijji karto, kiry ijji karto, yang yencha béle benikinde: Kirlada arasn Bairy 
Sirdery yena kai kiry gettery, béle rajyodu béle beniere kidandgndpdy, anda firaye, handi 
nirt muttayendydu, 4 rijya bududu i rijyogu batte karto ande, Nina jiti, sarikerony lepudve 
i béleda nota payodu andery. Yiny kalti bélengayagy pany Pang punyercky yiny béle benayens 
karto ande; iye bennandery, Battadada béle madavere anganods | at 3 : 
Karladdy onji kolu hechcha béle bende, banta kammoda béle, mirnemi kamm, 
Kammoda mélydy tana pratir iipn béle bende. 

Anne Yéyiragu béle malpinaga tangadi Kellatta Mirniddg pandola, yena anne podu 
padirddy varuso findy, yena agpang kangy y kondu hiyini ijji, kebi konda kGniji, totande tofu 
nig¢y pattoda andydy, aynagy mukkande neitn miji achchi bellodu podike kattyola, parydg 

™ This statue of Gummaja is about 66 fect in height, | 
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beitady benjonoda podike kajtyola; appadadye, aryya kadapa (arita) midedy pori, aryyady 
néyity aguagg. Tanky, kAyindy rojti, udijinde keips, mukkonde neyi, mijachchi bells 
irety podike kattyola, tare barchyola, kattyola, muttuda baktale diyola, kure}y padaka diyoln, 
yeane vole, yesaly bagndi, muilu koppn, banpa sara, idekiiji, chalaki, kirngy pilli menti 
kanogyg kélu mai, kappa bojta diyola, jigina sire tutyoln, patteda ravaki pidyolu, aita singaro, 
yola. Sidi mattyolu, sakana seriola, Atkands siry nitanda gudde, ine katta atiasa, kudre 
katja kinni goli, Santandadaka, nirg pariva, saroli sampakatte, kadatady Ba|iraga poyola 
Bélirada angang kéndola; apna pudarg dininderg, Bira Kalkudendolu, Belaguligg pote 
anderg; Belaguligy poyola, ally Iranadygy potenderg. Ade pdyolu, ally Nidyzy potendery, 
adegy poyols, ally Nagarogu potendery; adegy pOnaga Kolliraga potendery, adogy pGnage 
Peddirnga pote andery, ally kad3kg kirlagy pote andery. Karlozy battolu, ally kéndolu arasu 
mechchintinshohi bile bende, nana voll inchidi ble benyare kiidandyady onji kei onji kira arasn 
kalpiyerg ; onji keity onji kiirgdy Yagirngu pote andgdy pandary. A pitero kindola Rima 
Rima! Bermettyé! ald ulé vidiys yena angany volo tuke, volo sandage andola, arondo moredonda 
dartonda gaddonda paryolu. Ubirade pdyolu, alla Hoilardy (kolyola) kéndolu, Hoilarg nina anna 
pudary dinindery, padary Bira Kalkodendala; dry Yéudruda bale benpendery, anna titi mati 
dine andolu, iyigy onji kei onji kiru ijji anderu, gontu kénponda Yéniirugn balitolu. Ally 
tana podikeng anos podikeng tudeky dakyolu; alju madivére anganoda belo, Gummada Simi 
béle miita id banta kammoda mitty tana partiripn malpunaga anja jakkeluty mila pide 
biiryolu, Ayyayyann nina kei kirg dintiniyé appindolo. Rima! Rima! Bermettyé! kandudy 
att kalota att, arasa mechchidg Kirladarasa Bairana Siidery yena rajyoda bendi béleny bete 
dikkudy benyere fvandy andydg yena kei kiry dettery ande. 

Aty patero kindolu ana jakkemddy kudtua Iakyolu, Yeniroadia Kirlagy mokuddu 
antyolu-arasuga biise pandola, yena ange kei kirg kaleyi arasunu tava kena(tivande kipande) 
bodaye, inchitti bhéga nanku bedchi. I pattydi muftu mori yena batta bangiry kaledy madi- 
vere anganoda padugo andola, anchane pidyery. Padgdg pancha ditige pattondu mijisutta 
dnganoga battéry, MA Divers," miyaka molpoda audery; Karlagy mukkaddu ma davére 
angagoddn mayakiyern, nanky puttiame kara, seiti kara (sitigo) manna suddo atuji, namo 
EKiavéri Eanya Sirito (tirto) mikondolu, badakiyi Gangegy pdyi andoln, Gange sirto 
miyondola, Kavéri miyery, tage tangadi badakdyi Gange miyery, Tirpattigy battery, Ananta 
Némpa Ranga Paje kei kondery (tiyery), ally niimo padyola, niga betto pattondola, buktida 
karadige padyola (chilodu) Timmappa Dévereda, ire kapata nijsta yenko korodundolu 
gettondolu, Karlagy battery.. Tago tangadi mutta mutta bannaga, nina kei kiry kaleyi 
arasu aramane yevutipila agp’ andolu. Odn hinaga bojundu leppunaga kinundande anne, 


Arasa aramancky battery, badakii géparogu battery, pogyera, tenakii agra silegy battery, 
@sigedy kolli padyera karadigeds bangiry dengayery, Setti pinto Palnvere angadi sudyery sada 
sikary maltery; ponning i seftAli, ipany yany settavendoln. Karls aisaraly pattoda any ponna 
marly maltert; arasu abbeny nirgdg yelg irla nira madi katry diyery (nirady kantayery). 
[rly jégo pagelady mayo ayery, kally i dakkald, ta yang dips annindola, Jodgodn (jivoda) yena 
anna kei kiry kadtady punedary miyoda yenkula papeya andoln. Arnaule péry parivilodu 
(ahira) niida puns pita kadante padyery, Arasulu, i bitola budupujjo, i butoleng bajagyeregy 
banda malpere yéry ullerg Rima! Bermatte! andery. Nallyin Kalyandiry, kalpeda 
muattidynary; Kallabotti Adangérg, Kalai Boyyandiry, Miradangérg Mathikala Yantiridirg 
modkala battera. Yérq mantiridindala akule jaitro mantroga yenkalu sikkaya jogedu irg 
munidarg arasule, miyoda yenkolu muonivo andery. A mantravidileda yeredala fiyijji, nana 
yéru- yerakala ollerg anderg; Ubairgdy ubirg Hoilary malla kalpidi, malla mantravidi, malla 
jantri, dry battgode dvandery. 

Onji voli ori mini kadiyery, vole vodige maltery Hoiliry, i chaps barodundn baret- 
tgndy. Jalaka sifgiro fiyery, vanasy balmaga maltery, site balmaya fyery, pidadyery 
arasu rijyogu, Ubira tndeky battgdy jappannga voleda mini berie poti tage tangadi 
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iff piri papora ijjo, tndeta kullgdy yérdvanyiinderg, Veilary pira paryery, pira pirady. 
tunakii illnyy poyern (tana gda kine) kanchi kalembidy kulderg, bahala chinte malterg ; 
i batojegady Lari arasa mani kadayern, dine malpuge andery, i bitoleng nenavarike ma tery, 
sens manutroga nikola sikyarda japa jiivarada kottya kattive, vodilg pidive, magoli 
dipave, piry bajiiny malpe, patti sarapoli, palle nevalo didy, Karlagy poaaga jaya 1 tarda, 
nikulery incha maltady noma malpive andern, Apaga echchaitti kalpa jantro tipiivere iregg 
kivlandy yenkule dya nirvodan (aipi vastula) dgina onji konde tumbeda piivu, varla bulante ari, 
kally, sunno, onji betto, vatte kally, pialeda panckavalli; kukkuda mandolli, kabeti pettada 
sancalla piry inchinan fvodundola, fry karla aisarily pattoru pale, jaya malty korpe, 
uttdra amboeli kolpivendola: mudaj milyodn kulle, i sipitta pattgdy, miélya katgdg mantro 
malpule, khanchi badale, kid hevanoga kulle, kiida nevanoda kollonaga yenkala barpo, 
kiidy vogile, hanchidy (tanchi) padle, Ubirggy kondudu balle, andydy pandolu, 

Anchane Kirlagy battern, battydn mantrarida maliery, mudi milyecy kuldery, hanchi 
budrery, kiidy vodyeru, ipane mata sikarindy ; nirgdy pidi arasu ajji battery mitty, dambn- 
dalekkuné miita siikara andy. Veiliry anchane Ubarggy kondattery, japa jiivara kotya katyerp 
hanchi pidiyery, muguli dipayerg, néma majtady mane déverg kula simi deivandydy nambyérg, 
p@ pijane karitonda ittery, Némogu tageky madymiya aita singaro, tangadigy madimale 
nite, singaro malpigm; santosoda noma dettondern, ire (Veilarg) mane divery kula simindy 
payapiyery. Yenkuly yiiva désoga pondala ire purapu (pudary) budayondery, = 89 

Nalyiine Kalyandirg, Kallabotti Adangérn, Kararoda Joggyandiiry, pend 
Miradangery Malivarn Jantiri, Malayija Jantiri; moknle illagn piyery, tage tangadi ganksda 
fiyasus pidrery illgen ti Pilyera, onji kodi pattynaga onji kodi tekkundu : 
leppiyery, karin katronda mapetu bolya sario pidydy nimityo tipayern varte b 
Kalkuda) opadrondy tojindn, nike’ nema bali dvedundy toji battyndg, Anchané eing 
kattdyory néma pije malpayern, sonkada siiyasa guna indy. 

Dokko Aruvada Guttu, Bangira Guttu Bangidigu™ battery, Nitrugu battery, 
alla nema gettondery. Ubira kadapogu battery, kadapo Rima Gudea Kunjandy lettern, 
kudapuda vada kondali Rima Guek'a kunjandery, Natta nadu irlydn, natta nadirn jimonda 
portugu yeraly keppnnende, votte yao monta jalla yennan, niry sulipo, kally davane yenky 
toryyandy ritrey ande; vale voityly, kadeky kally dakkade, kadapu vide kondn bariyende, 
Nina volte vodo monta jalla i kondu baraya attandydy pandola, iyereddy iyere vodony 
voitaly tangadi, iyereddy ayere poyolu, vida kallada kodi Gye dilekkané didy kattyolu, Inchi 
(volodiye) ponaga vida buelyere budujrolu, bedi vida nadapere budijyola, -kadapudn pra 
pidyern tage tangadi, Undu danc joxgn kalij igande vodadiiye ; Nady Balyani leppiye, kariya 
kadrenu manent bollya sariyodu nimityo kowde, Balyira gandittg panna, dlichchi tila ande, 
Kadapnen baile miyoda deiva vol nadapodindas kally mida kattavodundert, deivognleng 
nimbedundery, mane dciva kulp samindn nambuve andyudy pandonde, Ayiign kanotu pandola 
tangeli; kally panchangn yenkola kattars, melpure i kattyla Kanjandola, Oipuds dé 1 
kadpiyi kallugu Ubira kariys £Y mayodu yoipidu panchiing 4 kattdyoln ; melupure Rima Gudda 
Konje kattve, Sina fuda, bali uiimea korye; nina bali némogn bahala santosindn ; nily rijyo 
yeukulu pom lala niva podary balayo andudy pandiry tage tangadi, Aiddy bokko mndai 
riiyodls paldai rajyogu badakdi Ankéle radiddu tenakii Riim@bvara mutta Kayeri gattaddy 
Nugura poyye mutta katydi illy jatigdi bakily tappande sarvatrody kappa dyi kasiy dettondery 
tage toon, 








fn the village of Fellata Marnid there was o woman called Iravadi and & man called 
Sumbe Ealkuda. They had five sous, who had a« sister, They (the parents) bound up their 
navols, and cave them names when they were born. Their names were Yellanpa, Mallanna, 
Biru, Hikkuru, Nandu, and Kilamms or Kallurti. he five sons entered npon five kinds 


LL A place in Mysore. 








V.—The Devil Worship of the Tuluvas. 
Fig. 1. Kallurti. Fig. a. Bobbarye. 
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of trades. The first son became a carpenter, the second a black-amith, the third a gold-amith, 
the fourth a copper-smith, and the youngest was burn very tiny, but grew very big and became 
a stone-makon. He who became o carpenter was called Mulenidechchava, the black-smith 
Nodtlachchava, the copper-smith Chematigir, the goldsmith Yaranga, and the stonc-mason 
Kalknda, : 

The youngest son and the sister were brougnt up together, When his mother was seven 
months pregnant with him, letter after letter and messenger after messenger came to his 
father Sumbua Kalkads, from Bélar and Be]guja: — ‘‘ Theso letters and messengers are seut 
on first, but I will supply the pregoant woman with medicine, and [ am coming,” said Samba 

He supplied her with five ser: of mastard, three sera of pepper, some dried cocoannte, a 
pot fall of oil, and a bell-metal vessel measuring half o ser instead of a stone one. He prepared 
@ quantity of food for his journey, rice water and things with milk and warmed. He put the 
thread on his shonlder to let people know his caste, and held up an umbrella, He made sharp 
his adze and put it on his shoulder, He made sharp his chisel and put it ina bag. He made 
sharp his axe and put it on his shonlder. He carried cord and a pole for mrasnring. Flu 
dressed himself in his dressing-room. He took a bath in his bath-room, and then he dressed 
himsolf again, 

*T am going to the kingdom of Belgula,” said he to his wife. 

He went on to the road and saw a good omen. He passed by a watercourse, by a long 
was tied, by Santandadka, by a stream, by the villages Kokkada ard Nfretki, and by a 
platform round « sarofi tree. ‘He reached Belgula where he ascended twelve steps of stone. 
He passed by the gate. He pessed by three large yards, He passed by a painted chdvadi, 
He passed by a pillar of precious stones, and a large yard. There the King sat down on his 
throne with peacock’s feathers.“ He held up his bands and saluted him. 

“Come Kalkuda, take » seat,” said the King. 

“Why did you send for me ?” asked Kalkuoda, 

“Now this in evening and the time to take one’s food: therefore tuke five sers of rice, and 
go to your jodging. I shall tell you your work to-morrow morning, and then you must work 
well,” said the King. 

He took five sere of rice and went to his lodging. He went to the palace at sunrise, on 
the morrow, when the King directed him to do fine work, such as a baste (temple), with a 
thousand pillars, and with one hundred and twenty images. Seven temples with seven idols: a 
mall temple inside and a garden outside: an elephant in the outer yard, and also a large idol 
called Gummada Work such that only one door was opened when a thousand doors were 
shat, and that the thousnnd doors were opened when a single door was shut:—a bnilding for 
dancing and another for dancing-girla, and also others for lodgings:— an elephant that seemed 
to be running : — a fine horse and a lion. 

“1 want to choose my own stones,” eaid Kalkuda. 

“Go there toa large rock, and get the stones you like,” suid the King. 

He went to a large rock called Porya Kalltni and remembered the gods on the four 
sides, He found the cleft in the stones and pot bis chisel there, and then he applied hi axe, 
The stone was separated, just Jike flesh from the blood. Then he did fine work, and built « 
éasfi of a thousand pillars and one hundred and twenty images: a dancing room, an « lodging 





* Or in tha peneock grove. 
© This has referonce to tho great statue of Gometiévara at Grivape Belgcla, It in 86) ft high. See axle, 
Val. IL p. 120 #, 
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for dancing-girls : a smal} building inside and a large gate outside, He built seven pyramidal 
towers over the gates of the seven temples. He established seven gods. He made an 
elephant appear ag if running, a beautiful horse, and » lion, too, He made a Gummatasimi. 
He placed an elephant's image in the yard. He so built that only one door was opened when a 
thousand doors were shat, and » thousand doors opened when a single door was shat. Thos 
did he do his work, at 

“It is a year and six months since I came. I musi go to my native conntry. I came, 
leaving alone a fully Pregnant woman. Therefore 1 beg leave," said Kalkoda. The King 
presented him with a cot to lie down on, a chair to sit on, five torches for light, a stick to walk 
with, cloths up to the shoulders, and betel-leaves to fill his mouth, 

When be returned home with all his rewards, brother and a sister were born twins 
at his house, When the son grew old he went to play with some boys of his own age. The 
boys said: — “You are a rake's son, and are without a father, How can you play with us? 
asked they, He said nothing at the first time they said thus, and thought a while on the 
wccond occasion, and at the last he stood opand asked his mother directly :— “Mother, bave 
I father or not ? ” asked he, | | 

“Why do you ask, my son?" said she, 

“Some boys of my own age called me arake's ‘son. 1 told them that I would go home and 
ask. If it were true, I wanted to cut your throat,” said he, 

“Alas, my son! when you were seven mouths old in my womb your father went to work 
in Belgula, and now that a year snd siz months lave passed it is time for him to return,” said 
he, 

“T will not remain withont seein: iny father, " said he, and tied apa parcel of food for 
hia journey. He prepared some food with three sere of ght, and three pieces of sugar; also 
some boiled with milk, and some with curds, 

“I go; I want to see my father; I want to see my father's work; and I mnyself want to 
work,” said he, 

He started from his house and passed by a water-course, a long hill, a Brihmana tree 
where an elephant was tied, a small Banian tree, San tandagka, a stream, Kok kada and Nireiki, 
and came tos cool platform round a seroli tree, His father, being much tired, snt with his 
rewards to take rest ‘on this platform, and there the boy tied up his horse. The son did not 
Know his father, nor the father his son. The son asked him: ““ Who is it sitting on the 
platform ?, " and beld up his hands and saluted his father, 

“From whence do you come and where are you going?” asked the father. 

“TI am going to search for my father,” said the son, 

“What is your country?" asked the father, “Kellatta Marmad," said the son. 

“What is your mother's name, and what is your father’s name” ? asked the father, 

“My mother is called Travadi, and my father is one Sumbu Kalkudja," said the son. 

“Where is your father?" asked the father, 

"I have heard that my father wont to Bélir Belrula to do fine work, when I was an infant 
seven months old in my mother's womb,” said the son, 


“How many children have your parenta ’" asked the father. 
“ Five song altogether and a sister,” said the son. “T and m ¥ sister were born twins,” 


“ What are their names?" asked the father. “ Yellanna, Mallanna, Bikkurn, Nandu, 
Nirayapa. My nae is Biru, snd my sister's neme is Kallurti or EAjamma,” eid the son, 
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“Why do you go searching for your father?" asked the father. | 

“T went to play with some boys of my own age; they called me a paramour's son. I said 
nothing the first time, and reflected the second time, and then I went at once to my mother 
and asked her about my father. ‘Your father went to Bélir and he will return in a short 
time,’ said my mother. ‘I cannot remain without secing my father; I will go searching for my 
father, I want to see my father, 1 want to see my father's work, and I want to work in the 
same way,’ said I, and I came here,” said the son. 

“ Good, good, my son ! you were born but yesterday, but you have grown up very soon 
that you should come searching for me," anid the father, and came down from the platform 
immediately. ‘ 1t is true that Iam your father and you are my son. It is well that we have 
met,” and be clasped his son in both his arms and kissed him. 

“Father ! I want to see your work, let us go back,” said the son, | 

“Why do you want to see my work? Why do you want to learn? You were born but 
yesterday and have grown up very soon. Kings, who examined my work, saw what it was, 
were satisfied, and gave me presents,” said the father. 

““T cannot stop without seeing your work and learning,” said the son, 


Then the father and the son went to Belgn|a. The father holding five torches, shewed his 
son all his work, He had made a figure on a pillar of mahernavami. 

“ All the work is done well, except the image of a frog which is not done well. Its eyes 
are not well done, Its paws are not well done, Its legs are not properly done," said the son. 

“Rima, Rima, Bermetti! Many have examined and seen my work; many have been 
satisfied with it, You were born but yesterday, and are only just grown up, but still you have 
found ont a mistake in my work ? If the King heard of this, he would tie me to an elephant's 
leg and beat me with horsewhips. He would dishonor me, and then what would be the use of 
my life !" said he, and put down all his tools, and took out a knife at his girdle and cut his 
throat, Thus did he kill himself, | 

“ Father, although you are dead I will not Jeave your tools," said the son. The news was 
spread in the four countries that the son who had killed his father was xery clever. The King 
of Belguia sent a man to call him. Theson worked at Belgnla much better than his father had 
worked. He built seven temples; he established a Brihma; he established seven idols in seven 
temples. He made a éaeti with a thonsand pillars, one hundred and twenty images; a building 
for dancing; 8 lodging for dancing-girls ; a figure of aserpent. He made the wonder of a 
thousand and a single door: he made a figure of a lion: he made an elephant that appeared to be 
running, and a horse. He made a Gummata two cubits higher than that at Bélir, He went 
to Kollar, where he built a temple and established the god Mukimbike. He went to 
¥Yérnid, built a temple and established a god there. Then he worked at Nagar, Bairana- 
sida, King of Karkal, heard the news, sent for him and told him to work in his kingdom. 
He made a éastt with a thousand pillars, a hondred and twenty images, a dancing room, 4 
lodging for dancing-girls. 

“Go to a rock on dry land and make a Gummatasimi there,” said the king, 

He made the Gummatasimi. He made a pillar-called Banta Kamba, a pillar of mahar- 
raveami. He made a garden inside the temple. 
_ “* You people, bring fifty cocoannts in a basket, flowers in o basket, and betel-nut on a 
fan ; call together the five thousand people of Kirkal, and raise the Gummatasdmi,” said he, 

Although five thousand people of Kirkal were collected together, they were not able to 
raise the Gummata. | 

“O Kalkuda, we are not able to raise the Gammata! We are not able at all !” 
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“T will pay rou aad give yok presents for your work, but if you raise the Gummata I will 
give you more presents,” said the King. | 

“Very well,’ said Kalkuda; and he put his left hand ander the Gummata and raised it, and 
placed it on a base, and then he set the Gummata npright. 


“Give me my pay and the present that you have to give me! It ia twelve years since J 
left my home and came here, my master,” said Kalkuds. 


“Now this is the evening time and the time to take one's meal. Come at sunrise 
to-morrow, and I will give you a fitting present,” said the Ki ng. 


He went to him next day, “T will not let Kalknda, who has worked in my kingdom, 
work in another country,” enid be, and cut off Kalkuda’s left hand and right log. 


“Rima, Rima, Bermetti! Master | you have made me run about and wander, and reck- 
leasly made me ery out ; but I shall not become a useless man, and I will not even drink cold 
water here,” said be, and went down to ¥aéntr in w very grieved and angry way, 


Timmanijila was King of ¥Yéntr, and he went there to do fino work with his single hand 

*T have heard you are clever in atone work, and so you shall work in my kingdom,” said. 
the King. 

"0 Master! Ihave no hand: I have no Jeg! How can I work?" snid he. “ Bairanna 
Sida, King of Kirkal, haw ont off & hand and a leg, so that I should not work in any other 
kingdom, I thought to myself that it wes not good even to sitor drink cold water, and .so 
T left his kingdom and came,” 

“I will call your caste people and you shall teach them how to work,” said the King. 

“Can I not work better than I can teach others?” asked Kalkuda, 

“Then do the work yourself,” said the King. 


He made « éasti with an enclosure and a Gummatsa. He made the Gommats two cubits 
higher than that at Karkal, He made a pillar, and another for the malarneveni. He made » 
figure of himself on a pillar called Banta Kamba. 

While the brother was working at Yéniir, his sister said at Kellatta Mirnid: —“ Twelve 
years have passed since my brother went away, and since then I have not seen my brother with 
my eyes, and Ihave not heard of my brother with my ears. My arms ache for want of 
clasping him. My eyes are weak from not secing him, I will go and search for my brother, 
I will find him wherever he may be,” 


Thas she said, and prepared for her brother a meal with one and a half sere of gif ‘and 
three pieces of jaggery ; a dish watmed with milk, and another mixed with curds; cakes made of 
rice, sugar, and cocoannt and fried with oil : rice pudding: and rice flour ina leaf. She took 
the gif in a pot and tied up the rest in a bundle for her brother. For bervelf she baked bread and 
made some curries of vegetables: one snd a half ser of ght; three pieces of jaggery, She tied 
them all together in a leaf, and combed her hair, putting a chaplet of pearls on her head. She 
put jewels on her neck and in her ears; jewels called waié and koppu; coloured garlands; 
copper rings; jewels called chalaki on her hands: silver rings called pilli menti on her toes, 
She pat collyriam on her eyes and a mark on her forehead. She tied round her Waist a black 
cloth and she pot on a green jacket. With all these things did she dress herself, Then she 
started and met with a good omen, She passed by a watercourse at Atka, a long “hill, 
Brihmaga tree to which an elephant was tied, a small Banian tree ‘to which a horse was tied, 
m place called Santandadka, s stream, a platform round a sarolt tree, and went on to Bélar, 
where she enquired after her brother. The inhabitants asked her his name, 
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“ His name is Biru Kalkuda,” anid she. 
They said that he had gone to Belgula, She went to Belguja, where the people told her 
that her brother had gone to Yérniq. She went there, but the people told her that he had 
gone to Nid. She went there, but then she heard that he had gone to Nagar. When she 
went there, she heard that he had gone to Kollar, and there she came to understand that he 
had gone to Peddir, At last the people of that place told her that he had gone to Eirkal, 
She went there too, and inquired after him, and heard that he had worked with satisfaction to 
the King, who had cut off a hand and a leg, so that he might not work so well in any other 
country. Ske heard that he had gone to Yéndr with a single hand snd leg. When she heard 
this she cried alood:—“Rima, Rima, Bermetti! Alas my fate! Where shall I see my 
brother? Where shall 1 go?" | 

She began to cry aloud and beat herself. She passed by Ubar, where she inquired of one 
Hoilar, He asked her:—“ What is your brother's name fF" 

“Biro Kalkuda,” said she, 

“ He is working at Yénir," said he. 

“ What are my brother's circumstances?" asked she. 

“He has one hand and one leg,” said he. | 

Then she went running to Yénir, inquiring after him, and she threw her own and her 
brother's parcel of food into a river, While her brother was finishing the enclosure of the 
temple and Gummatasimi, and while he was making the image of himself on the pillar, she 
arrived and fell at his foot! 

“ Alas! my brother, you have lost a hand and foot,” said she, 

‘Rima, Rima, Bermetti! . This has not happened on account of theft or falsehood, 
Bairana Siida, King of Karka], ent off my hand and leg, so that E might not be able to work 
elsewhere," said he, 

She heard him and stood up at once. She stood facing Karkal, and made an onth tu 
revenge herself on the King for the injury done to her brother: — “ I will not leave the King 
who has cut off my brother's hand and foot without secing and bearing him. Wedo not want 
to live like this, brother! Let us throw all your tools and all my ornaments into the enclosure 
of the temple,” said she. 

Then they threw them in and walked three times round the temple by the hght of five 
torches, 

*“ Mahidéva! make us disappear!" prayed they, 

They disappeared in the enclosure of the temple, standing towards Kirkal. 

* No ceremony was performed for our birth and death so as to sanctify us- Therefore, let 
us take a bath in the KAvéri at the Kanya Tirths. Then let us go to the Ganges and bathe 
there,” said she. 

The brother and sister bathed in the Kiivéri and then in the Ganges in the North. They 
wont to Tirupati, where they saw the festival of Anantha Némpo” and the Raiga Puja of the 
lamps. She put marks on her body, took a cane called néya Jetta,™! put her box of ashes in 
bag, and asked the god Timmapps to bestow power upon her. Then she took leave of him. 
Then the brother and sister went together to Earkal. When they came near to the palace, 
the sister asked her brother: — “Which is the palace of the King that cut off your band 
and foot? Shew me, brother!” said she. 

“The palace appears to be at the Tlistance of a call," said the brother. 


/ — 


© Worship of the god Asanta, A eane with black spots, 
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They went to the palace and they entered the gate on the North They went to a room 
in the South’, set fire to the King's bed, and hid his box of jewels. They. burnt the greater of 
the ‘Séttis’ houses and the shops of the Paluver merchants, They burnt down the town entirely. 

“ Do you brother, possess the females, I will possess the males,” said she. 

They made the people of five thousand houses mad at Kirkal, They dipped the King’s 
mothor in water for seven nights. They appeared in the day time, but disappeared at night. 

“Do you, brother, throw stones, and I will set fire to the house,” said she, “.You King, 
destroyed my brother by cutting off his hand and foot during his life; but we will ruin you 
now that we are dead,” 

They put a dead body of a dog in the palace and the ordure of men and other filth. 

“Rama, Bermetti! these Bhiitas do not leave me! Who are they that worship Bhiitas, 
and will keep them quiet ?” said the King, Nailyins Kalyandir, and one who had finished all 
his studies of magic; Adaiga of Kallabotti, Boyyandir of Kalai, and Miradaiga the Jantiri of 
Mathikala went to him, 

“Though there are many to charm or enchant, we do nut come under their enchantment or 
mautram. King, you ruined my brother in your life, now we will ruin you in our death !” 
said the sister, 

None of the magicians could succeed : — “ Who else can do better ? " asked the King. 

“There is one Hollir at Ubir, he is a very learned man, a great magician and a good 
conjurer. If he be called, it is good,” sad the King's servants, 

He sent a man with a letter to call him. Hoilir saw and read the letter asking him to come 
immediately, He bathed, tock his food, dressed himself and started to go to the King. 
When he deseended to the river at Ubir, the brother and the sister, who had followed tho 


bearer of the letter, said to him: — ‘Will you turn back? Or shall we throw on you the 
stones in this river ?"" | 


Hoilir went running back and entered a roum in the south of his house, and then sat 
on a box of bell-metal, He became very sorry for himself: — “On account of these Bhiitas 
® poworfal King sent me a messenger. What oan I do?’’ said he, 


Then he besought the Bhitas -— "Tf you come under the power of my manfram, I will build 
a house for your worship, cover it with tiles, put aspire on it, make japam with milk, present 
you with a girdle of silver and a chain, too, and a belt with silver flowers, Alen, if you let 
me succeed at Karka] when I get there, I will perform a feast for you, with all theso jewels," 
said he. 

“If we are to do this you mnst not use ny charm or play any trick, but must do what we 
wish. We want half a ser of white fumbf flour, a ar of green rice, stone chunam, o cane, a betel. 
leaf on an Areca-tree, and a mundolli leaf on a mango tree, and the milk of 
These are to be given us. Now go to Karkal of the five thousand houses. 
successful, and I will make the King present you with a remission of revenue in times of 
extreme scarcity. Do you sit in a room and worship us there. Then open your betel-nut bag 
and begin to chew betel-nut, While you sit there chewing, we will come to you. Then you 
should catch and place us in a nut and pnt it in your bag, and then take it to Ubir,” said 
the sister. 

Afterwards this Hoilir went to Kiirkaland held a mantravida. He sat inthe room on the 
Knst, opened his bag and secured the Bhiitas in a nut, and then every thing improved. The 
King's mother who was sunk in the water came up, and every thing became as it was hefake, 


Hoilir brought the nut in the same way to Ubir. He built « room for worship, roofed it 
with tiles, put a top over it, performed o feast and trusted in those Bhitas as the gods of his 


& red pregnant cow, 
I will help you to be 
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house and caste. He afterwards performed a piijd with flowers, Ho presented the brother at 
the festival with all the dresses of a man, and the sister with all those of a woman. The Bhiitas 
readily accepted the feast, and were called the gods of Hoilar's house and caste. 

“We will not forget you wheresoever we may go,” said they. 

They went to the honses of Nalyina Kalyandar, of Adaign at Kallabotti, of Jogyandir at 
Karaya, of Muppendar at Kolpu, of Maradaiga Jantiri of Malivir, of the Jantiri of Malabar ; 
and wherever they went they made the people sick. They burnt the houses, and while the 
fire was burning in one corner, it went outin another. They called Nida Balyiiya, and made 
him refer to the prama-book on a plank of a black tree called katra, to the sound of conch 
shells. Tt was found in the prama-book that it was an annoyance: The Bhita Kallorti had 
esused the annoyance and that a feast and sacrifice were to be made, And so they built a 
sinam, and performed a feast and ptijd. Then the sickness decreased. 

Then the Bhiitas went to Aruvatta Guttu, Bingira Guttu, and Bangadi, and Jast to 
Wavdr (in Maisiir), where they were received with a feast by the villagers. They reached Ubir 
Ferry, called to the boat-man Rama Godda Koiija:—‘* You, Rima Gudda Kuija, bring the 
ferry-boat,” said they at midnight. 

“This is midnight and who is that woman that calls ?" bawled out he. ‘‘ There are holes 
in my boat, and the oaris bent, I cannot recognise the whirpool and the rocks at night, I have 
drawn the boat upand put a stone on it, and so I cannot bring the ferry boat.” 

“Cannot you bring boat becanse of the holes in it and the bent oar?” the sister 
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She drew the boat to her from the other bank and crossed over in it. She tied up the 
boat and put a stone on it as before. She wonld not let the ferry-man get into the boat, and 
when he climbed on to it, she would not let the boat proceed. 

“What is this wonderful event?” said the boat-man. He called Nada Balyaya, and made 
him refer to the praina-book on a plank of the black tree called katra to the sound of white 
conch shells. 

“ Balyaya, eay correctly and think properly !"" said he. 

“A Bhilta possessing charms has come to the ferry. Ifthe boat is to go properly, a 
malam of stones is to be built, and you should worship there,” said the astrologer. 

“JT will worship them os the gods of my house and caste," said he. Then the sister 
informed him in a dream: —“ We will build the foundation first with stones and then you 
must build over it, Kutija!” said she. 

She built the foundations of stones at Oipu for the god Kadvaikal and at the ferry of 
Ubar, and the remainder was built by Rima Gudda Kutja, The sinam was built, He 
performed a feast and sacrifice. 

“ We are very much pleased with your feast and sacrifice. Although we wander over four 
countries we shall not forget you,” said the brotier and sister. 

In the places between the Eastern countries and Western countries ; within the boundarieg 
of Adkéla (in North Kanara) in the North and Ramésvar in the South; and in the Ghits 
called Kayeri and at. the sand-bank at Nuguru the brother and sister had feasts, without 
leaving even & house built or a door open. 

(To be continwed.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


CHETLA. 
I.— Muhammadan Usage — contd. 
(Concluded from p. 204) 

1878. — “At this time [1781], his "Amils or 
subordinate governors were: — for Allahdbad, 
Bhure Khan Chela: for Irich, Bhinder and 
Kalpi, Dalér Ehan Chéla; for Sipri and Jalaun, 
Kawal Khan; for Bhojpur, Nekniam Khén 
Chela; for Shameildid, Daid Ehain Chela; for 
Budion, Suhaswin (now both in the Budéon 
District) and Mihrabid (now in the Shihjahdnpur 
District), Shamshor Khan Chela . ., 
(1719-1720) Dalér Khan Chéla was idea 
off with a proper force and marching rapidly he 
ejected the thwaas of the enemy [Bundelas] from 
the parganahs of Kaélpi and Jalilpur [in the 
Hamirpur District] . » Daler Ehin Chela 
waa by birth aBundela Thékar (or possibly a Jit]. 
He was famed for his bravery . . Daler Khin 
was buried in the village of Manda [20 miles from 
Hamirpur] and all the people of Bundelkhand 
mourned his loss. On every Thursday sweetmeats 
are offered at his tomb. Every eon of a Bundela 
on reaching theageof twelve years is taken by his 


futher and mother to Mandah, where they place | 


his sword and shield on Daler Ehin'’s tomb 
They make an offering and the boy then girds on 
the sword and takes up the shield, while the 
parents pray that he may be brave os Daler 


Khan. Kettle drums are regularly beaten at the | 


tomb.” —JIrvine, Bangash Nawabs, in J. 4. 8. B., 
Vol, alvii., pp. 283, 2857. For details of the tradi- 
tions regarding Dalér Ehlin, see note C. p. 365g. 


1878. —“ [In 1727] Bhure Khan Chela now 
placed himself at the head of a number of brave 
Pathins and penetrated the enemy's army, 
intending to kill Chattarsil. Bhire EKhin lost 
his own life instead . . . . For the loas of 
Blire Khin the Nawib [Muhammsd Khén of 


Farrukhabéd] wopt and for many days after the 


battle wore orange-coloured clothes in sign of 
mourning, saying — * What Bhire said was true; 
he said he would die before ma.’ " — Irvine, 
Bangash Nawabs, inJ. A. §.B., Vol. zlvii. »p. 293. 


1878, — “(In 1729] the Bibi Séhiba mother of 
Kaim Khéin, hearing reports of intended treach. 
ery sent Neknam Ehén Chola to Fairibdd. 

- . The same day Kiim Ehén and 
Neknim Khan visited "Abdul.Mansir Khin and 
asked leave to depart. 'Abdul-Manstir Khdn pro- 
posed their waiting for the troops he had sent for, 
who would arrive inafew days. Neknim Khén 
then forced Kiim Ehin to rise and pointing to 
Sadat Ebén said to Kéim Khén, ‘You will never 





deliver Muhammad EKhin by their means." He 


then in a great rage lead Kiiim Khin by the hand 
yut of the audience hall. With them were @0 
Pathinas clad in chain mail, whose orders were to 
strike at once if any one lifted a finger to touch 
them.” — Irvine, Bongash Nawabe, in J. A. 8, B., 
Vol. alvii., p. 300, 

1878. — “Nawab Muhammad Ehan to the last 
maintained very plain and soldier-like habits 
- » +» Jn his andience halls and in his house 
the only carpet consisted of rows of common 
mata and on them the Pathdéns and chelas and 
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- » . When any noble visited the Nawab 
no change was made, the same mats were spread 
to sit on and the same food pietie ha 
Then for each day after their arrival the Nawib 


would name some chela to entertain the visitor’ 


sumptuonaly, [Then follows a story of Nawab 
Umdatul-Mulk Amir Khan and his | 


entertainment by Ja'far Khan Chel]. ” 


| Ervine, Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., Vol. lvii., 


p. S38f- 

1678.—“ Slavery isa partof the Mohammadan 
legal system, but there must be, I think, few 
instances, in which it has been carried to the 


| length practised by Muhammad Ehin. Slaves 


were preferred to equals or relations as deputy 
governors of provinces, slaves led his armies, he 
even kept a bodyguard of slaves. 


One of the reasons assigned for this preference 


| ia the trouble given by his brother Pathins of 


| leases of parganahs. If the Nawib complained 


of embezzled revenue, their answer waa, that they 
would fight, but not pay. If one of them was 
imprisoned as a defaulter, all the other Pathans 
rose in arms till he was released. For this reason 
it is eaid, some years after his rise to power, the 
Nawab remitted large sums to Afghanistan, and 
induced a colony of the Bangash tribe to emigrate 
and settle in the city of Farrukhibid. From 
among them he selected eighteen leaders as 
Jam‘adare. They were petted in every way, the 
Nawab looking on them as his own right arm, 
and to them his daughters were given in marriage. 


| He gave them land for their houses on the side of 


the city nearest to the Ganges, and the quarter to 

this day bears the name of Bangashpura. 
Another expedient resorted to was to seize the 

sons of Rajputs and Brahmans, who were. then 


| made into Muhammadans. Some were obtained 


by consent, some by payment: othera were the 
sons of revenue defanlters, whose BODE Were seized 
and made Mubammadans. Thousands of boys 
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were thus Silat Gad Gamat Kho oceomnta of 
Iskim. From them were selected the leaders of 
rssdinn Aorebge dss of land revenue in 
Mohammad EKhin had quite a passion for 
increasing the number of his chelas, All his 


managers (Amils) and deputies (Sdbabdars) had | 
orders to send him all the Hindu boys, whom | 


they could procure between the ages of seven and 


thirteen. When they grew up, they were placed | 
regiment. They had firelocks of Lahore, accou- 


in his police or army, or were appointed to 
manage the Nawib's private affairs. When even 


anamil hada fight with a troublesome village 
or invested it, he seized all the boys he could get, — 
and forwarded them to the Nawib, Others 


became Muhammadans of their own accord. In 
this way, every year one or two hundred boys 


Many of these were killed in battle in the Nawib's 


lifetime, many died without issue, and many 
were never married. The descendants of the rest 
still exist, and are distinguished as G@haganfar- 
bachha (progeny of Ghazanfar), the title of 
Muhammad Khan having been Ghasapfar Jang. 
During the Nawéb's' lifetime these men were 


never styled chelas, they were always known | 


as Tifli-Birkér (sona of the State). All places 
of trust were given to them, the Nawib's house 
hold was in their charge, and hia whole establish. 


he obtained the titl of Nawab from the 
emperor. Of whatever caste a chela had been, 
he was married to the daughterofa chela 
originally of the same caste, a Rajput was given 
to a H4éjpat, a Brihman to a Brahman, and so 
forth. This plan was followed till the time of 
Nawib Ahmad Ehan Ghilib Jang (1769-1771), 
After that time they all got mized together, so 
that one caste cannot be distinguished from 
another. 
powerful Rajahs, who by misfortune had bean 
eaptured and made Muhammadans, Thus 
Sbhamsher Khin ‘ Masjidwala’ is reported to hava 
been a Bandfir Rajput, Sher Dil Khin was o 


Tomar, Pur Dil Ehin a Gaur, Datd Khin a | 


Brahman, and so forth. 


The Nawib used to tell hia chelas to collect as 
much money, goods or jewels as possible, In 
adversity such property could be made of use to 
him or themselves. But he who built a masonry 
structure in any village would be at once removed 
from employment. Nothing was to be built but 
with sun-dried bricks and mud mortar, and to 
each chela permission waa given to build a single 
brick room as-reception ball. The only excep- 


tion waa in Broa of Yikat Khén, Khin shady 


Among the chelas were the sons of | 








of whom we will speak again presently. 
A teacher was appointed -for the boy chelas, 


his name was Kali Miyan Shah. When a boy 
could read ond write, he was taken before the 


Nawib, who presented him with one hundred 
rupees, a shield, and a sword, by way of khila't. 
From among the chelas of eighteen to 
twenty years of age, the Nawab selected five 
hundred youths, and trained them as a picked 


trements of Sultani broad-cloth, powder-horns 
each holding two and a half seers of powder, and 
each a pouch with one hundred bullets. One 
day, they were drawn up along the Jamna bank 
under the fort at Delhi while the emperor was 

seated on the fort wall, with Muhammad Khin 
standing in on attitude of respect beside him; 
Muhammad Shih ordered him to fire at some 
moving object in the river, and waa so delighted 
with the good practice they made, that he asked 
for a gift of the whole corps. — Muhammad 
Ehin made the objection that they.were a lot 
of Brahmans and Rajputs, who could do nothing 
but talk a rustic pafois and use their swords. 
The emperor aceepted the excuse, and sent one 
thousand rupees to be distributed.” — Irvine, 
Bangash Navwabs, in J. A. SB. B., Vol. zlvi., 


aie 


1878, — [ Mr. Irvine gives the facts known about 
47 of the principal chelas, from which it will 
be sufficient to extract the following as illustra- 
tive of the subject in hand.) “(1) Yakut Khan, 
Ehan Bahadur » Seven ganjer [an 
interesting Anglo-Indian form on its own 
account!) werefounded by Yakut Khin . . . 
the chelas of former days used to sny that Miyén 
Khan Bahadur spent 26 lakhs of rupees on the 


| gunges [another form!), his house and the baghs 


heplanted .. . . (+) Mukim Khan. This 
chela held Ujjain during the time of Muhammad 
Ehin, was Subah of Malwa . - . He was 
with the Nawéb from his early days and the 
Bibi Sahiba observed po pardahtohim . . . 
(5) Jaéfir Ehéin. He was the Nawib's Bakhshi 
- (8) Déud Khan. He is said to 


| ES hesn oxintually a Behinan: He was one of 
the chelas with the Nawab in his younger days 


to whom the Bibi Sahiba observed no pardah . , 

. (9) Bhure Ehaén. A story told of this 
man shows the amount of lcense accorded to 
the chelas. One day Bhure Khan coming into 
darbar late could find no place to sit. Kicking 
away the pillow separating Mbd: Ehin and 
Kiim Ehin, he sat down between the Nawib and 
his son. [aim Ehin turned angrily to his 
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fatherand said:—‘You have given such freedom | sent one of his father's chelas, whom he trusted, 
to these chelas that they will never respect me.’ | his name was Bhire Ehan, with five hundred 
Mhd. Khén got up in a mge and went off | matchloc k-men to take possession of Kannanj 
confidence in him, for if while he waa alive they 


did not respect his sons, who knew what they the commander's invitation he went into the Rang 
putting up his hands said :— ‘ May God Almighty of rupees and gold coins were scattered about 
grant that I never see the day when you no - » » Diliwar Ehin lived all his life on the 
longer live!’ . . . . (10) Ba’dat Khan. He proceeds of the things he carried away with the 
was amil of Mandeshwar in Milwi south of Kila'dir's permission and at his death he left 
Nimach . . Wien Mhd. Khin quarelled | house and a pot full of gold coins.” — Irvine, 
with Sa'dat Ehin Burhinul-Mulk, Subabdar of Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., Fol. elviii., 
Audh, he gave his chela Sq’dat Khdn the | p. 66, 


ironical title of Burhinul-Mulk! . . . . 
(11) Wekn4am Ehadn. He was one of the four | 
chelas to whom the Bibi Sahiba used to appear 
one of the Bakhshis and anold chela to whom the 
Bibi Sahiba kept no pardah." — Irvine, Bangash 
Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., Fol. alvii., p. S41f. | 


1878, — [In 1748, on receipt of the emperor 
Abmad Shah of Dehll's farmén to attack the 


Chela, ‘Ise Beg Khan Chela.” — Irvine, Ban- 
gash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B,, Fol. elviii., p. 68, 


Rohelas, in the days of Nawib Kasim Khin] 


“the principal leaders were then sent for to ba | 


consulted. Chief among them was Mahmdd 
Afridi the Bakhehi and others. These all roted 
for immediate war, but the Nawdb seems to have 
been reluctant to attack his fellow Pathdns. 
Shuja’t Khan Ghilzai, who had formerly 
exchanged turbans. with "Ali Mhd. Khin Rohela, 


Yakut Khan Ehin Bahadur, Shamshery Ehan, | 


Mukim EKhin, Islim Khin, Kamil Khan, and 
Sardar Khan, chelas, represented to the Nawib 
that the Rohelas were not his enemies.” — Irving, 
Baagash Nawaha, in J. A. 8. B., Fol. alvii., p. 377. 

1878. — [After describing at pp. 381f. the 
doings of the chelas at the battle of Dauri- 
Rasilpir, 22nd November 1748] “the Rohelas 
advanced as far ag Khgkatman opposite Farrukh. 
who was "Amil of the placa showed a strong 
front and kept up a vigorous musketry fire at the 
enemy, many of whom were killed. He would not 
ubandon his parganah and the Rohelag thinking 


| Khén, and (6) Daim Khén . 


Chelas to death reached Jalaluddin Haidar the 


| Wazir's son (afterwards known as Shuja'nddaula) 


and on the 20th Ramzan (12th August 1750) he 
directed their jailor Zainnl."Abidain to bring them 
forth. [Then follows « long account of the execn- 
tion of Shamsher EKhén and four others]."" — 
Irvine, Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., Vol. xletii., 


|p. 6o/. 


1878.—" According to the custom of his family 
Nawab Abmad Khién made about three or four 
hundred Hindu boys into chelas. Those who 
had charge of his territory acquired wealth: the 
rest who received only pay and gifta rose to no 
eminence, They were all known ag Ghalib 
Bachha. (1) Zu'lfikar KEhdn. In Ahmad Khan's 


| time there were three men known as Nawibs, at 
| Whose houses the nawhat was played: Ist, Ahméd 


Khin himself, called the Bare Nawab; 2nd, 
Zu’lfiker Khan, called the Majhle Nawib; 
3rd, Dé4im Khan, called the Chhéte Nawab. 


'=chela of Shamsher Khan, chela of Nawab 


Muhammad Ehdn, had two sons: (a) Roshan 
bl - » Abmed 
titles of Azim Jang Muhammad Déim Khin 


| Babidor, but he was popularly known as the 
| Chhote Nawdh . . . , In hie childhood tha 
| emperor Ahmad Shéh had held him in his lap, fed 
| him with his own hand, put on his shoulders 

(Here follows an account of 5 chelas,]" — Irvine, 


chela.” — Irvine, Bangagh Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., 
Vol. xlvii., p. 383. 

1870. — “(After the battle of Khudaganj, nd 
Angust 1750] Ahmad Khan [of Parrukhébéd) 
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pagan Nawkbe, in J. A &. B., Vol. alviit., 
p. 160 ff. 

1884.— Kim Khin, the Nawab's[FParukhabad] 
elder son, beseiged Jarahwir in the east of Banda, 
while Daler Khan, a trusted chela, advanced from 
his head-quarters at Sihonda towards Maudha in 
Hamirpur. On the 1th May 1721 Dabr [Daler?] 


Khén was defeated and slain close to the above- | 


named town now in the Hamirpur District.”"— 
W.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol, vii., ». 154. 


1684.—“ The chelas [of Farukhabad] wore 


gluves by whom most offices of trust under the 
Bangash dynasty (of Farukhabad] were filled. 
Such creatures were found better and more 
obedient servants than the haughty kinsmen of a 
reigning Nawab. Chiefly Hindu by birth these 
slaves had been seized as boys and brought 
up af Musalmans. But in their marriages the 


restrictions of Hindu caste were until Nawab _ 


Ahmad’s time [1760-71] observed. During the 
reign of Nawab Muhammad [1713-43] they 


were never called chelas or disciples, but always | 


children of the State (atfAl-i-sarkér). Their 
descendants are now 
bacha, that is, ‘ lion-whelps,' or progeny of Nawab 
Ghazanfar Jang [i. «, Mohammad Khan him- 
eelf.)" — W.-W. P. Gazetteer, Fol. vii., p, 154. 
1964. —" When MuzaffarJang [of Farnkhabad) 


suceeeded hia father [in 1771] he was a lad of 13 | 


or 14 years only. But the princely power was 
for a time faithfully wielded by the pay-master 


Fakhroddanula [a chela), whose first task was to | 


repress a disturbance raised by Murtaza, one of 
the surviving sons of Nawib Muhammad Ehin 


prisoner. He afterwards died in prison, Not 


long after this Fakbroddaula was assassinated | 
by Namdir Khin chela, a partisan of Murtaza | 
| Temple, Panjab Legends, Vol. i., pp. 93f., 97: 


Khin.” —N.-W. P. Gasetteer, Vol. wii., p. 173. 

1884. — “There were two claimants to the 
succession [in 176¢). The chelag Parmal and 
Muhamdi Khans put forward the late Nawnab's 
{of Farukhai.d] second son Imdid Husain.” — 
N.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. vii., p..171, 


1684. — “ Mukhim Khin, one of the moat dis- | 


tinguished of Nawab Muhammad's slave officials 
(chelas). He was for a short time governor 
of Sorgen Shamsabad which of course included 
[im Farukhabad)." — W.-W. P. Gaze. 

teer, Vol. cii., p. 269. 
164. — “ Yakdtganj [in Farukhabad], origin- 
ally called Sari Nari . . By a eunuch 


Sardi Niri was certainly founded. Presented as 


a gift to Muhammad, first Nawab of Farukhabid 
(1713-43) the slave Yékat or Ruby rapidly rose in 


that prince's favour. He was appointed sdsir and | 


anown as Ghasanfar- | 


201 
ennobled under the title of Khén Bahdédur. But 


of his servile origin Yakdt was never ashamed. 
The slave officers of the Nawiib, afterwards called 


| Chelas, were then known ag Tifl-i-aarkér or 


children of the State, and the motto which Yakut 
caused to be engraved on his seal waa this: — 
Yakul-i-eurkhri ba tufail-i-Mhd. ast, 
Red-faced Ruby is as the little child of 
Afahomed, * 


| Mbd.'s officera were forbidden to erect any 


structure more lasting than mud or sun-dried 
bricks. They might indeed build as a reception- 
hall one kiln-brick chamber; but any further 


| dabbling in bricks and mortar waa the prero- 


gative of the Nawab alone. In Yakit's case, 
however, the prohibition was removed. The Nawab 
remarked that he could pever have children, and 
that it did not much matter what buildings he 
left to revert to the State on his death. Yikit 
thereon built seven markets (ganj) including 
eee: Tt waa founded in 1739 [1152 A. H.)} 
. « « The remaining foundations were :-— 
(1) Khudiganj in this district, (2) Kiiaganj or 
Yékditganj; (3) Aliganj; and (4) Darydoganj in 
Eta; (5)] j, probably the place so named 
in Aligarh ; and (6) Nabiganj in Mainpuri.” — 
N.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. vii., p. 401f. and n. 
1884. —" Diné nia ptr beta dittd, 
Seeaddr Sarwar dd Mid: 
Kutits chart kare tayyart 
Pirdn sadwdidn. 
CnaAds pirdn daiddr chele Ke, 
The Saint gave Dant a son, 
She made him a follower of Sarwar: 
Making ready cakes and aweetmeata 
Bhe called the saints. 
The saints made him a follower and 
disciple, 


Three Fragments about Sakhi Sarwar. 
1865. — “Afr chele difid," 
Phir chole hoe mitthid ! 
Gurin Pirdn to mukare 
Sidh dpt dp saddiye. 
I gave my disciple a flock, 
And my disciple hath become 
Denying his Saint and Tracher, 
He hath made himself a saint." 
Temple, Panjab Legends, Vol. ii.,p. 108: Sakhe 


| Sarwar and Jatt. 


1903, — “Chelah (442 ohelA, Hind.) from 
(chéta San. servant) disciple. Especially Hindoo 
convert to Mahomedanism.” — Madras Manual 
of Administration, Vol. iii., Glossary, p. 163. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES,! 

THe University of Harvard, and Prof: Lanman, 
are to be congratulated on the successfnl com- 
mencement of the series of Oriental works 
now being issued under the above name, 

We have here three important books dealing 
with Oriental subjects, printed in a style which, 
in neatness, clearness, and general get-up, has 
never been surpassed, and rarely approached, and 
edited with the care and accuracy which we are 
entitled to expect from Mr. Lanman and his 
distinguished associates. Each volume, too, is 
a sample of what America can do in very 
different styles. One volume contains a Buddhist- 
Sanskrit text printed i in beautiful Dévandgari type. 
The next is a Sanskrit philosophical treatise, 
printed in the Roman character. The third is a 
series-of English translations selected from the 
Buddhist Pili scriptures. It is true that the 
editor of the first hails from Holland, and of the 
second from Prussia, but America has shewn that 
abe too has Oriental scholars, not only in the editor 
of the entire sericea, but in the author of the thind. 

There is one point about these books, indeed, 
about all other Oriental books published in 
Boston, which is deserving of general imitation. 
It is the absolutely perfect clearness of the 
Dévanigari printing. Page after page may be 
searched, and not a worn letter —not even o 
broken “f, that bug-bear of proof readers — can 
be detected. Such perfection rouses feelings of 
envy in the heart of one who, like the present 


writer, haa suffered many things at the hands of | 


Caleuttn compositors. I have had the curiosity 
to find out how it is done. The secret ia simple 


enough. The type ia never printed from, and hence | 
is never worn out. As soon as the proof is passed © 
for the press, an impression is taken in war, on 


which an electro-type plate is made, from which 
the actual printing is done. The type is then 
distributed to ita cases uninjured, and the electro. 
type plates remain stored for ever, available for 
further editions when the first is exhausted. 

There is no hurry about printingoff. There ia no 
ery against authors that type is being kept stand. 


ing for unconscionable periods, and the out-turn | 


is — well — as excellent os what we see in the 
Harvard Oriental Series. Why cannot Indian 
Presses follow this good example? It cannot be 

1 Hanvamp Osewrat Seares, edited with the co 
operation of various echolars by Coantes Rocxwan. 
Lawwax, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University, 
Published for. Harvard University, by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Mase, U. 5, A., Lonfon: Ginn & Co,, 37, 
Bsiford St., Strand, W. C. | 

Vol, L, The Jitaka-Mdl4, or Bldhteallpieaddns-Mal4, 





special attention to Prof. Garbe's 








expensive, for the cheapness of the series is 
another of its features, Six shillings fora 
handsomely-bound book of 250 large pages of 
thick paper cannot be called excessive. — 

Of Dr. Kern's edition of the Jitaka-Mala, it 
is sufficient to say that it is worthy of ite author, 
It is a valuable contribution to the hitherto some- 
what scanty collection of published texts dealing 
with northern Buddhism, 

Professor Garbe's edition of Vijiiina-bhikshu's 
well-known Simkhya-pravachana-bhishys ia 
a fitting complement to his German translation 
of the same work which appeared in 1880. Dr. F, 
E. Hall's edition of the text, which Lin the 
Bibliotheca Indica, has long been out of print, 
and the reprints which hare been turned out in 
the Calentta Bazir can only be called piteous 
specimens of Bengal scholarship. I would call 
tion to the present edition, in which he discusses 
Vijiiua-bbikshu's views regarding the Sirhkhye 


system of philosophy, and his attempts to recon- 


eile it with the Vadinta. 
Mr. Warren's Buddhism in Translations is 


an altogether different kind of book from tha 


two foregoing. It is an account of Buddhiam 


told by itself. The author has selected passages 
from various 
arranged and classified them, so that, read in the 
order in which they stand, the student can gain 


Buddhist scriptures, ond has 


a clear conception of both exoteric and (real) 
esoteric Buddhiam. The work is divided into 
five chapters, occupying in all some five hundred 
pages. The first chapter deals with extracts 
from passages describing the Buddha's life, and 
contains a complete record of the authorised 
account of his lives, from his previous existence 
as ao Bidhi-satiwa, to his death as the Buddha. 
The second chapter similarly deals with the 
Buddhist doctrine of the Sentient Existence, and 
the non-existence of the Ego. The third deals 
with Karma and Re-birth; the fourth with Medi- 
tation and Niredna; and the fifth with the 
Boddhistic Orders, A word of praise must be 
texta. He has selected an easy unrhymed quatrain 
as the medium of his version, which well repro- 
duces the unelaborated awing of the original. 
Banlapur, 13-8-96. G."A. G. 





Vol. IL, The i a a Sep rggete a by Vijad- 
nabhiksha, edited 


by Hichard Garbe, Price 6 shillings, 
184, 


Vol, ITT., Buddhism in Translations, by Henry Clarke 
Warren, Price Sshillings. 1694, 
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WARREN'S AULES FOR FINDING JUPITER'S PLACE. 
BY PROF. F, KIELHORN, ¢. I. £.; GOTTINGEN. 


Ae dates of some inscriptions record that on the day of the date Jupiter was in a certain 
- Sign of the godiac, Thus the Bhatkal plates of the time of Harihara IT, of Vijayanagara! 
are dated ‘in the Kshaya sasira/sara which corresponded to the ‘Saka year 1309, when Jupiter 
was in (the sign) Sithha, on Thursday, the fifth “thé of the dark half of Pausha;’ and this 
practice of quoting the sign in which Jupiter was at a particular time is especially common in 
dates of the Kollam era. In order to verify dates, we therefore occasionally must calculate 
Jupiter's place, or find his longitude, for a given day, This may be done by certain rules and 
tables in Warren's Kale-snhkalita, but that work is very difficolt to obtain now. To supply a 
substitute, T reprint here two of Warren's Tables, slightly modified, and give his rules, some of 
them so altered as to make them applicable to some Tables in Vol. XVIIL. of this Journal. I 
shall only be too glad, if my doing this will induce a more competent scholar to show us how 
the problem may be solved in a simpler manner? 
To show the working of the rules and Tables here given, I take as an example the 18th 
mers A. D, 475, when, according to Mr. Dikshit,? the truo longitude of Jupiter was 





RULES. 

1,— Convert the given date into the corresponding day of the Julian period, by 
Table I. in Vol. XVIII. p. 203. 

The 18th October A. D. 475 is found to be the day 1894 842 of the Julian period. 

2. — To find Jupiter's mean place, use the Tables 1 and 2 in Vol. XVIIL pp. 382 and 
$83, taking the Nos. 1-192, 13-24, 25-36, 37-48, and 49-60 in the first eolumn of Table 2 in 
each case to be equivalent to the (complete) signs from 0 to 11,* thos:— 

From the day of the Julian period subtract the next lower number of days in the column 
without 4a of Table 1. From the remainder subtract the next lower number of days in the 
column without éija of Table 2, to obtain signs. The remainder divide by 12-0342 to obtain 
degrees; and the remainder by 0-2006, to obtain minutes, 

Day of Jul, per, 1894 842-0000 
6 680-0543 
Table 2 —6 4934810 = No. 19=— 6 signs; 


12-0342 : 18]5733 = 15°: 
120 342 


61 2313 
60 1710 
02006 : T-0603 =< 5’, 


| 

' See Ep. Ind, Vol. I. p. 117. The date corresponds to Thursday, the 10th January A, D, 1387, and according 
to Warren's roles, here given, Jupiter's mean place on that day waa de Lit 43° ,and histroe place 4 21° 45, in both 
eaecs in the sign Sishha, . vo 

‘e muay state bere that my manuscript of this article wna sent to the press in April last, before the publication of 
Tha Indian Calendar, In the Additions and Corrections of that work, pp- 155-161, the authors bare done now what 
I very much wished them to do, 

* See Gupla Incr, Introduction, p, 105. , 

‘ om Mice, 1 = Misha; 2 = Vrishabba ; 3 Mithana; 4 = Karkots ; 5 = Sidhs; 6= Easyl; 7 =Tali; 
So Vriichika ; 9 = Dhancb; 10 = Makara: 11 = Kumbha. 
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Accordingly, Jupiter's mean place on the 18th October A, D. 475 wae 6" 15° 5 phe eh 
Jopiter’s mean position was in the 16th degree of the 7th sign (Tali), or his mean longitude 
was 195° 5’, | be 

3,— Since Jnpiter’s true place is found from hia mean place, the place of his apsis, and 
the sun's mean place, take the place of Jupiter's apsis for the given year A.D. from the 
accompanying Table I. | > 

The place of Jupiter's apsis for A. D, 475 is 5* 21° 16°, 

4, — To obtain tho sun's mean place, find first the number of days of the elapsed years 
of the Kuliyuga, by Table V. Col. A. in Vol. XVIII. p, 207, nnd incrense it by 21476. 
Subtract the total from the day ofthe Julian period. Divide the remninder by 3074382, to 
obtain signs ; the remainder by I-0146, to obtain degrees ; and the remainder by 0-0169, to _ 
obtain minutes, , = pie ak 

The 18th Octoher A. D. 475 falls in Kaliyoga 2576 expired, and the number of days of 
3576 years, calculated by the Table, and increased by 2° 1470, is 1894 631 0631, We therefore 
hare :— —,) 2 =e 

Day of Jul, per. 1994 842-0000 
— 1894 631-0631 
30°4882 =: 210-9359 = 6 signs; 

162 6292 

1-046: 28:u077 = 27°; 

20,292 

8 0157 
7 1023 

o-0169 : ‘9185 = 54’. 

Accordingly, the sun's mean place on the 18th October A. D, 475 was 6* 27° 54’, 

Now, having found Jupiter’s mean place, the place of his apsis, and the sun's mean place,— 

5. — From the sun's mean place subtract that of Jopiter. With the remainder as 


argument take out the equation frem Jnpiter'’s Annual Table (herewith published), and apply 
one half of it to Jupiter's mean place, to get it once corrected. 














Go 27 4 fs 15° 
—6 15 5 Pret 8 
O 12 49: 6 16 6; 
equation + 2° 5’; Jupiter's place once corrected. 


half of it -+ 1° 3’. 
6. — From the place of Jupiter's apsis subtract his place once corrected. With the remain- 
der as argument take out the equation from Jupiter's Anomalistic Table (herewith published), 
and apply oue half of it to Jupiter's place once corrected, to get it twies corrected. 





oF 21° if 6 16° & 
— 6 16 8 — 1 6 
11 6.6 8; 6 15 $3; 
equation —# 10; Jupiter's place twice corrected, — 


half of it 1° 5, 
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7,— From the place of Jupiter's apsis subtmact-his place twice correated. With the remain. 
der as argument inke ont the equation from the Anomalistic Table, and apply it to Jupiter's 
uncorrected mean place, to pet his true heliocentric place. | 


5* 2)" 16 o 1° 
— 6 15 3 — 2 6 

li 6G) 618; 6 13 06; 
equation — 2° 65’, Jupiter's heliocentric place. 


8. — From the sun's mean place subtract Jupiter's holiocentric. place. With the remainder 
aa argament take out the equation from the Annaal Table, and apply itto Jupiter's heliocentric 
place, to get his true geocentric place. — . 

Oe jie” ee IE da 


~~ 6-18 6 4 2 95 
0 4 54; 6 15°25; 
equation +- 2° 25’, Jupiter's true geocentric place, 
Jupiter's true place at the time of mean sunriseof the 18th October A. D. 475 is therefore 
found to be 6* 15° 25"; é.¢,, Jupiter's trne position was in the loth | of the 7th sign 


(Tali), or his true longitude was 195° 25’, This differa I’ from Mr, Dikshii’s result, bat the 
difference is somewhat less because Mr. Dikshit's calculation is made for about an hoor 


before sunrise, | 
I give another example iu which there ia a considerable difference between J upiter’s mean 
and true places, 


According to's Benares Pafichdaga Jupiter entered the sign Mésha (i.¢., his true longitude 
was 360° == 0) on Jyéshtha-4audi 12 of Vikrams-sathvat 1949 = the 7th June A. D, 1892.5 
What was Jupiter's trues longitude, by the rules here givon, at the time of moan sunrise of 
the 7th June A. D. 1992 (which falls in Kaliyaga 4993 expired) ? 
i— DayorJul, per. 2412 257-0000 
2.— — 2408 040-4240 
4 216-5760 
— 3 971-2939 = No, 12 = }1 sirng; 
12°0342 : 245-2821 =: 20°, 
24) 840 
Q°2006: = -4 $981 = ay", 
Jupiter's moan place: 11" 20° 23", 
3.— Placo of Jupiter's apsis : 5* 21° 22’, 
4.— Number of days of 4993 yoars + 2: 1476 = 2412 909-7919. 
Day of Jul. per. 2412 257-0000 
— 8412 202-7212 
d0°4382 ; -O4° 2788 = 1 sign ; 
50 4382 
1- 0146 : 23-8406 = 29°- 
20 292 
$ 5486 
3 0438 
00169 : 5085 = 30", 
Bun’s mean place: is 323° 30". 
“© In other Palich4Azae which Ihave at hand, Jupiter is stated to have eatered 
on the 30th June, on the let July, and on the dad Jaly A. D. 1808, 





the sign Mésbs jo the 19th June, 








Is 23° 30° 
— ll 20 23 
2 a #3 
equation -+- 9° 16°; 
half of it +- 4° 38. 
Be 21° 29 
— ll 2 1 
5 26 #21; 
equation + 0° 20’; 
half of it+ @ 10’, 
B ot 27 
—1l]1 23 il 
5 2% 11 : 
equation -+-{0° 21" 
Is 2° 30 
—1] ® 44 
2 2 46; 
equation + 9°. 13-5, 


é— 





am 


ll, 20° 23’ 
+ 4 38 
oe ae 
Jupiter's place once corrected 


Ie 3° 6] 
+ 0 10 

ll 2 iil; 
Jupiter's place twice corrected, 


11 2 23’ 
Ot a 
ll 20 644; 
Jupiter's heliocentric place, 
lls 20° 44 
+ © 18-5 
Il 29 &7°5 
Jupiter's true geocentric place. 


The true longitude of Jupiter at the time of mean sunrise of the 7th June A, D, 1892 
therefore is found to be 11° 29° 57-5’ — 350° 57-5’, which is sufficiently near to 360° = 0, to 
enable us to say that Jupiter did enter the sign Mésha on the given day. 


I. — Jupiter's Apis. 


565 - 786 
787-1008 


1009 = 1230 
1931-1452 | 
1455 - 1674 
1675-1596 





TABLES. 


IL — Anomalistic Table. 





1+ 0"—VWie | +1L'—Vi0." | + 1."—VIIL" 
Equation, Equation. Equation, 
fo ov | & . OO } 2 ae 4° on’ | aoe oO 
zl" | ; | 
345 | 0 21 9 s2@ | 4 385 |96 15 f 
2 16 et | ieee 
7 *@] 0 41 Mi 4 8 mm 4 4 ,| 22 «30 
1 a | oe ae Om eee |e 
an 14) 6| | 
| a oe re 3 38 4 8 |15 0 
19 1d 4 
| ae ne ee $ 52 jo pues 
. 19 12 a 
93 30 |1 6 | 4 4 a 5 8 ; 7 @ 
ie We ee eae 
» oo 18. S ] o> @ | 6 2 6 ll 8 U8 
— ¥0."+V.-x. + rv jax “+ Til.” 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BUENELL. 
(Continued from page 227.) 

BUBRNELL MSS. — No. 26. 

THE STORY OF BOBBARYE. 

Oerorwat in the Kanarese character: transliteration by Mr. Minner: translation from 
Barnell’s MS. checked by Mr. Mioner. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 266 to 
271, inclusive of Burnull’s MSS. 

Text. 


Bobbarya idi divu, pattini Govedy halletini Kochchidy ; appe Pituma, amme Sulikalla 
Muraro Byari. Vorti appe wori ammagy yelwerg babelu, pulli kilady puovaly kuttude pudary 
letteru Kiyiri, Kalasappe, Genda Bommaya, Siikiri Sini, Sumunpi Anande, Sarapoli, 
Sunajanunsike. Akola malle Gyerg, barava kalpadenderg, kadia bariddy sanna poyye sere 
sere tarpudiyery, mudiyi sine mundada padiery poyyeda baretery barawn indy paliiyi patti- 
yeru Uddanda Bottudu gujjilla siriwoli tarpudayery, mudayi mugaly dembugu padiyery, 
paddayi pachche magida dembuga padiyery magramada dinatini kade wali katteriyery, kadi 
woli mutteriyery, binji woli bamosa barpaiyery, cipnndi wole moppundi grandha pattiyery, wole 
patin wodiyeru, grandha patty nangiyery poyye palayi wole wakkara sama indy. Yenkulegu 
nana iru jattgdy yérasaro byora malpodendery. Kanchi sidde, kanchi balla, balla mudi chirawu 
pogeludy pidiyery, Sara katty bella seppuda puri nila ira kondadu mirodendery, mite sari 
andy, illagonji garn, illagonji madaly pattiyery. Kadaly barity madaly angadi kaftiyery sine 
kGludu padinigi bakila tonery padinagi bakilydy padiniiga byara diyery, same, yenme giachi 
kadale renke ragi, kintyody poddola, kenchilla bopda, tippidg podi supga mariyidy yenge, 
charbuda baggeyi, kudpudu géri bachchire, mugadora sariyi, vanji bakilydy jauleda byara, 
peikydy puggire, ballada byara i yéra sara maltgdy kayida yechtha kaviji banjida paripady 
poyijji, tuttudu muni diyijji, munda tuttugi, kilogu eiwa nidu warang galisaga, nana padiwu 
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tiiwado, padawoda yéra sara malpodu, yelachchida yerme paroja miroda, munnidy maji achechi 
chiriwuda einy adhdhi pidirerg, Yely patpadn marakalery yéjy biimonda Byarila kiidanda 
Peirya Ka: 7 poyery, Bermereny tiyery kei milgiyern, jiti nitids Byirifi, jiiti wethi 
byari]i andery ira jana. Yenkola jati riti byfrila jati set nikujo atty andern jiti Byari]a 
anda angsya jappule dali gunto pattale batti siriky bade gilts paple iry Bormere itti fruda 
padawngu fp? mora undandu konda. Kondapiyi wariiny bollida batta!ydy koriyery, warkny 
tida Bermenegy sitta sellindu, mina worindy jaoy pijirgndy tirty kadgddy mitts kine motte 
tidu nikulegipi mara tida tile, porlagu ponne, sirelgcy sirawa, berikg berpaldyi, adi palayi 
sokkida mara tiyery, maleniidy dcharing lepyayery, kajumme kadi ari tambe sui pi, maraky 
muttiry patti yeru miiji seso pariyerg, fine barakands marakg, kudure barakanda gad: Padiyerg 
mara biiriayerp bokkonji kadpanaga saradaty tekkelakkyji, peniwadiiy kujumbu lakky ji 
Nidybalyiyany lettery kariya kanda manety bolya sariya pididy nimitia kénderg. piinjoln 
kilepi padgradg miganedu punjaky pafta, Bermeregy nichche madingé kelasa ipundandn tigyn : 
patfogn siroligy Punjo andinda piru palenkidy kullado, moji dali mutte kilepo fre kilepada 
anchandsa bangiryda kikiyi, muttuda renke, bollida king korpa, Bermeregy nichchs mide 
kattiwa andery, muji daji mutta pallenkidy kelette, bangirg tikiyi muttedn renke baJjida 
kiry koriyery, Bermeregy guoda kattiyery, maraky weipn burdayery, mara latiy tunda 
pidiyery padiwugu, kodi tundupi kammoge ma]tery, mara to]tn filulegy bally patleony bira 
pidiyery mara weitery kodi malefy weitey kalkuda kally kndatery Paljita Palke Pajlida 
kiryagy bakteru, Sie, Eumble, Muttida kariya, Panjimir kariyn, Madymalegundi, Bo]Jeda 
kariya, Tambadagandi, ‘Taradi yedaniry kadsttery Madymbeilg kariya fyery Udyarg kariya 
batiyndy. Ponnedongadi Powullana Yeu battery slaweda kdddymara weitgdy bottyga 
padiyery Malenigichchawany appiyery padiwnda bilo pattiyery wonji padiwuds yélare 
ma)paiyery, manile mantame tiwnda ‘guri padpeda kaly, nirg apparige, kanji keikanji kone, 
muttu ratanogu, wajra maipikogn, ari bai ugy adé pidudy béli iindy, padiwods motte? ti birdg 
Anstanna Marakale, fidi marakale, Bobbari Kunnyali, Kendidéwn, j marakalery padiwnoda 
fya pannada eiwa gira atticgy pachcheds payi, pagaloda kombo, muttnda bangily miya nada 
patty mina balaky karnbodini yédy kuri kali gangara Gwodandery, padiwoga maru meliterg 
nig dingelugy padingu daladdipy wondiyery. Uroditti ari bary padawuge dingiyery alnsy 
keiteru pii kambogu nidy pudiyery gijita barawngn tiyery patteda piyi yéderu palita 
barawngn niradinjelyey saritu tennkiyi rijyoga péyery Mukkodu kite Makayidy yéry 
dipuda nangily Eochchidy yénosaré pidn wares ji tingolo ‘indy battn bangiry mutta 
mapikya wajra weidirya kei shérundy nama botty warusa Ajitingola findy, nama batti iroga 
pira watti pbyi indery, pirawatiy nadyoy bannaga kaligdea padiwa badak diya dikkyddy botigndy 
borile padawn tenukiiyiddy barpondo kally padiwndikaloga maggi padiwnodiknlega bara 
bakkeni findu, wormunda kijaga andy sakala beds sarwa lakkanodu yily irlgdy yenma 
pagelydu kadiyerg. Kdteda bara ehandnda, baro bedipsgari kiijiga indy ine barawante 
‘bedi Byirilegy puttiyerg kally padawadakula. Byari padawn dariyyndy allasy kadindy 
pinkara mujjindy pikamba payi, parindy niry ulayi indy, kanti Hyirlu kantiya, ningi 
marakalery nindydu mitty biriya, wari Byari kare biriye, ¥Yérikally Dondikalludu kare 
bariye, Adi piiranda Bermerg Podikalay& Bermern akale bala pakkodu joganda Byaripdye 
mayskiye, seiu dadi muttye jartana Inite, wadde addana bipere chawala datte keity mani 
balata keity kanchida dinya multa poye, Méyilapujari Mungladotti peri itti sinada 
Wiisiye, shériye, alty Miulitiru shéritti sinogn popende. Ade piye, alia Janckulegy kanotn 
siniwoda ande aggely todiwadunde, earn kililg sara melily kiddye, Miyadanga upggely 
tédanaga kalte da murte mugitydy beiyada murtegy pateru Pongadéry beidye. Pongada 
undeny tiyinaya tiyendy pannds, kenunayada kindendy panada andery Bobbariye, Beidye 
tuyipiyada tiyendery kéyoniyada kigdendery, cing Bobbariye kéndydy éyany yélu irly 
yepma pageludy pali tulaty karty diye. Pongadéry beidya santinada adcki nidydy nidiyory 
lettgdy mibra kuttery Milira nidily kida@yery pari ms|piyery, Ponga Beidya pare tigundy 
kulaty jiri muttu tojandu beatti muf{u téjujji, pongadéry beidye tajnjje, Pongadéry Beidya 
pile tojunda mandgeda pilegy wotti katiydy piri pangery kanti pongabeidyery nigatneds 
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Milira sinada ulayida adipn Pungadéry Beidya santina sar kalogu korpiwa pani nilayi 
dondedy fiwuddsa baggone lakkyery Pongadiry. Mulura niidaly Bobbarya gy widuri mide 
wodilu paddy mugili diyera ; raddu warsogu wonji warus4di bali korpiyery ality Mallir sinogu 
poye anla sankads konda pidiye. Sopnodu sina bodende, sina findy, néma indy altu Woiyarygy 
piye ciwa sila Slang kiidiye andu majie, Sina bodunde, aolo sina finda néma indy. Altu 
kipuga batte Kapuilu Janirdana déwereny sandiye Ripy Siiriing]|iga aramanegg poye badakayi 
bikilly bijande, bad kiyi bakilgdy bakilyda Paradinindy panpaye. Altg Ajjalgey batte, aula 
tala porye tu)a gettonde siina malpawoude bali néma konde Yelledari Piridy bali néma dettopde 
Biiwagu batte sina katjiwadende Panga], kariya kadatte Pangilgdy iruwerg siri kolenu 
andy maltonde Janirdhans déwereny andy maltopde Mudottu Malingeshwara Diwereny 
andy majtonge Kattipadi Sairangs||iya aramane ehériye. A]ta BallaJeds posayy sina iwadande, 
Posary Kare Kunja kadatte Mattudy Iftumirti déwereny sandiye Kodidalla Bermera bala 
pakkoda nela udedy udiya bende dadi mut{s jaritana botte Ajapakke yily jengigala siva 
kattayery kdla koriyery. Alty Udyira kariya kadatte udyarada Winayaka déewereny 
sandiye. Udyara munnidaly biragery workamba bali mada korpayery kilidi mechehi 
warsidi néma dettonde Udaepi sajiky kediragirta midy idi Anant@shwara déwere balata 
bigada kempu taware korpidy udiya bende yegma samsthanada kartoleng andy maltonda 
déwere sira-bidyada vakkeleny kiidiye, déwere kanchi mady finaga yenkonji kally ganda 
iwadunde yeuma samsthannda kartuln paddiyi Toljaja Sanodu kally gunda kattiirery 
yenma gamethinada appane selipady kilidi mechchi warusidi bali néma dettonde, alta 
battydy Chittapidi karte Sirangullayany sandidy Birotti sinadu iye. Pilichandi bala bigadu 
dompada bali néma dettende, alty Kudiry Sankriina déwereng sandiye Wadapindeshwara 
Balarima déwereny sandiye. Bilugudde Yetrily déwereny sandiye Nandéshwara diwereny 
andy maltogde Kalmidi padelo ye. Aula gunda malp& wondn warsidi bali noma dettonde, 
Kalmidi pidedy Timada pideky workary muttiye sabisy karite sanyasi padete maiyi 
gatieda rajyaddo paddiyi samudra motte badakiyi Angéleddy tenakiiyi Kapu mutta 
gaduwidy sthalofa na ga jide pidi kaligdauju Bermere gonda gaddigedauln dawere dewa- 
sthannadauln wasadu kala pra paocha bali néma dettonde. 
: hein 

The ongimal home of Bobbarye was an island. He was horn at Goa and grew up at 
Cochin, His mother was Patuma, and his father Murava Byari of Sulikal, The inther and 
mother had seven children. They bonnd up their children's navels when they were born and 
gave them names : — Eayiri, Kalasapps, Genda Bommaya, Sinkiri Sini, Sumupi Ananta, 
Sarapoli, and Sunajinu Nayaka, They grew up and wished to learn to write. They 
brought many oa handful of fine sand from the sea-shore and put it on the western verandah. 
They wrote on sand, and learnt writing on it. They got planks. They broughi stort loaves 
of the palm-tree from Uddanda Botfu, put them in the sun when it was low in the East and 
heaped them up in the evening when the sun was dark. Next day they cut of bot), ends of 
the leaves and bound the middle parts into books. They had five handfuls of leaves, and three 
of written books. They clearly read the writing on the leaves, and only murmurred the books, 
Their writing on sand, planks and leaves was done well, 

“ Now let us go and trade in the villages,” said they. 

They put on their shoulders a vessel holding about one-fourth of a ser and a vessel of bell- 
metal into a bag. 

“We wish to sell a thonsand bundles of sugar and coir of cocoanut fibre,” said they, 

They sold the engar and the coir. They got a bamboo and a plaited cocoanut leaf from 
each house, They built a shop of cocoanut leaves on the sea-ahore with sixteen partitions of 
thick bamboos. They put sixteon kinds of goods within the sixteen partitions, The goods 
were: —sago, oil-seed, wheat, Bengal gram, reihe (a kind of grain), ragi, rice-flour in 
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basket, red tender coconnats, chuwam in shells, oil ina wooden vessel, bunches of Areca-nuta, 
betel-leaves heaped in a basket, toddy in bottles, cloths, tobacco in matting, and sugar, Though 
they sold them all, they did not recover the cost even of their Areca-nuls and living. 


“We have not put on fine hanging cloth or even a mundu (asmall conrse cloth). We have 
not collected fifty or a hundred Pagodas in a year. Therefore, we must go and trade in a ship, 
So let us sell our small she-buffalo worth seven Pagodas,” said they, and they sold the 
she-buffulo, 


They put three Pagodas in their waist-cloths, and five Pagodas ina bag. Fishermen of 
seven honses and Byaris (Moplas, Mapillag) of seven houses were collected together, and went 
to Peirya Kadafijar. They visited Brahm and folded their handa, 

“ Byaris! are you in your caste or ejected P" asked the villagers. 

“We are in our caste, not ejected,” said they. ’ 

“Tf you are in your caste you may come into the temple-yard and touch the door, and then 
tell us what you want,” said the village people. 

“We have heard that there are trees fit to build ships within the village of Brahma,” ssid 
they, and put the money which they had taken on a silver plate. The Brahma-Bhita, pleased 
with the money, became proud, and his head was turned, . | 

“You had better the trees from the lower to the upper forest.” 


They saw & fine ponne tree and a siruva tree and a berpaléyi tree, for the keel of the ship, 
and a teak tree fit for the planks. They called « carpenter, and brought some black and rongh 
rice with some white fumés flowers and sprinkled them over the trees, In this way they 
sprinkled them thrice. They made a cut as large as a horse in a tree of the size of an elephant. 
They cut down the trees. Then they began to cut another tree, but could not cut from ita 
piece as smal! ns o sdra or as large as a rupee. They called Nadgubalsya and asked him to 
refer to the praana-book on a black plank made ont of a kadre tree with white conchs. It was 
found that they would succeed, if a puiijapefia (small building) was built in twelve magtes 
(villages) where the cocks crow, and if a roof was built over Brahmi and his post. 


“Tf Pafija isthe Bhdta for the patfa for the thonsand people in the twelve villages, 
he must ride in a polanquin at full speed and must ery out thrice. If he do this, we will 
present him with a beak made of gold, wings of pearls and legs of silver, and over Brahma wo 
will build a roof,” said they. 

The Bhitta cried thrice from the palanquin. Then they presented a beak of gold, a 
feather of pearls, and of silver, and built « roof for Brahma. They cut down trees and made 
them into logs by mensure. They cut off the top of a tree for the mast of the ship, and the 
trunk of a tree forthe ship. They made holes in the trees and tied ropes aud strong creepers 
to them, and drew forth the trees. They dragged them from the forest, They passed by a 
stone of Kalkuda and a place called Pajlita Palko. They came to the ferry of Pali, They 
passed by Sule, Kamble, the ferry at Matta, the ferry at Paijimar, the deep pond at 
Madumale Gundi, the ferry at Bolje, the pond at Tambada Gundi and the village of Taradi, 
and came to the ferry of Madum Bai], Then they reached the ferry of Udyiir, and eame to 
Ponnedongadi and Pévuljanad. They dragged the trees to the higher ground at the junction 
of the rivers. They sent for Malenddechcheva, and made him build a ship. They made 
seven decks in the ship, an office for business, holds for keru and harwve planks, o well, o 
eow-stall, a room for children and women, boxes for pearls, gems, diamonds and carbuncles, 
and also for rice and paddy. In this way they built the ship and finished the whole work, 

“Now the necessary things of a ship are required. The old fisherman Anvatanna 
Morakala, Bobbary2 Eunniyéli and Kendi Deva most come too, and the fishermen must be 
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“Do you bay for five thousand Pagodas a silken sail, a mast of coral, an anchor of pearls, 
mails of wax, fish-oil, iron nnils, goats, sheep, toddy and other liquors,” said the fishermen. 
They drew ap the ship on the sea-shore, They filled it with rice and paddy from all the 
villages, They fastened the ropes and mado straight a small mast. They said the wind was 
coming and raised the silken sail, They sailed straight to the Southern Countries, and the 
wind blew and the sea was high, They anchored the ship at Mukka and dwelt at Maka, 
and then anchored at an island and dwelt at Cochin. A year and six months passed since 
their departure, and they procured gold, pearls, rubies, diamonds and earbuncles. 

“It is a year and six months since we left home; therefore let us retarn,” said they. 

On their return a stone ship came across, theirs fram the Northern Countries, when the 
Byiris’ ship came sailing from the Southern side. ‘The sailors of’ the stone ship and wooden 
ship spoke together and then they fought together, They fought o battle in the sea with 
weapons for seven nights and eight days, They hammered at cach other with logs of wood, 
with balls, with gong and arrows. The sailors of the stone ship fired acannon against the 
Byfris and then the Byiris’ ship broke up, the ropes were cat through, the mast was broken, 
the sail was torn, and the ship was entirely wrecked. Tle water came in and the Byiria were 
drowned in the water, and went to the bottom ; but the fishermen who could swim came to 
shore. Only one Byiri came to shore. He came to the land near ¥érika} and Dondikal. 


There was an ancient Brahmi called Podikal§ya, The Byiri came on his right side and 
there he died. A man became possessed of the Byiri (Bobbarye). Hoe took a shicld, a 
fly-brush, and a ringing bell in his left hand, anda lump of bell-meta! in his right hand. 
Ho left that place and went to a large sinam dedicated to MAyilaptjari at Muigladotti. 
Then Bobbarye thought of going toa large sdacm at Mitilir, and went there, and there he 
informed some people in a dream that he wanted another sdxam there and a well dug 
by a thonsand coolies. He collected a thousand people, and began to dig the well called 
Miyadaiga and then disappeared, But o Poigada went to draw toddy, and saw him as he 
was finishing hia work in the morning. 

“O Pofgada, do not tell of this, if anybody secs or asks you," said Bobbarye. 

But the Pongada told it to whom$oever he saw and to whomsoever that asked. Having 
heard of it, Bobbarye sunk him in a lotus tank for seven nights and eight days. Then the 
family of the Potigada searched for him, and called aloud, and collected a hundred people of 
Mildr, AN of them together prayed for him. Then his bat of areca leaf was found ina lotus 
tank, and they saw the marks of his feet descending into it but not ascending, The Poigada 
could not be found. But becanse the Poiigada’s hat was found in the tank, it was kept asa 
pledge for the Bhita, and the people prayed that if the Potigada, who was drowned, should come 
up again, they would appoint him and his family for ever sweepers of the sd@nam at Malor. 

Before they could stop their tongues in their months, the Poigada came op! Then the 
hundred people of Malir built for Bobbarye s matam witha tiled roof and a spire. They 
performed a feast once in two years and a sacrifice once a year, 

The Bhita then went to the Mallir Sinam, where he made the people sick, and informed 
them in their dreams of what he wanted. A sénam was built and a feast was performed. 
Then Bobbarye went to Woiyar, and made acquaintance with a thousand people there and 
asked them fora sdnam. A adnan was built there and a feast was performed. Then he went 
to Kapi, where he visited the god Janirdhan, and on to the palace at Sirdigul]liya and spoke to 
the King at the northern door, who gave him the Paradini (Minister) of the Northern 
Door. He went then to Ajji], where he got a piece of land and made the people build a sduam 
and perform s feast. He had a sacrifice and feast at Yelledari Piri, He went to Biwa, where 
a sinam was built, and crossed the ferry at Paigila, where he visited two women. He made 
acquaintance with the god Janirdban, and with Mahalingéswar at Mado}. He entered the 
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palace of Siraigulliya at Kattipidi, where he asked the Ballé] fora new sdnam. He passed by 
Posar and Eure Kuija, He visited the Vishnu Marti at Matti. He appeared from the 
ground on the right side of Brahmi at Kodidal, and went to the door trembling. Seven 
Brilimanas at Ajapakke built a sénam and performed a feast for him, Then he passed by the 
ferry of Udyirand visited the god Vinayaksa, Three hundred fishermen of Udyiir built for 
him a matam with a pillar in front. ‘They performed a feast once in two years, and a sacrifice 
once a year. He bathed in the tank at Kediragirta looking like a red lotus, and went to the 
right side of the ancient god Anantesvara at Udepi, He mado acquaintance with eight 
Swimis (Sannyiisis) and collected all the musicians of the god, and told them that be 
wanted o stone building with a roof of bell-metal for the god. The Swimia of the eight mathas 
built the stone temple known as Tolals Sina on the West. He induced the Swimis of the eight 
stathas to voluntarily perform a feast once in two years and a sacrifice once in a year, Then he © 
went to Chittupidi and visited Siraigujdya and entered in a sdénam at Birotti. A feast was 
performed for him under a shed on the right side of Pilichavandi Bhtta, He left that place 
and went to Kudir where he visited the god Sankriina. He visited the god Balarima at 
Wadapindéiwar. He visited the -gods Yetrala and Nand@éwar at Billugnuddi, and made friends 
with them, and then went to Kalmédi, where a boilding was made for him and a feast once 
in two years and a sacrifice once a year. He put one foot on a rock at Kalmadi and the other 
one on a stone at Tina, for which he was reckoned very powerfal and able, From the Ghite 
on the East to the ocean on the West; and from Adkdls on the North to KApi on the South, 
Bobbarye waa celebrated with feasts and sacrifices in every habitation of Nigas and in 
every tomple of Brahm, and in every temple, r 
(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.8. 
(Continued from p, 140.) 

Salutations, — Of the ideas that have prompted the salutation, three layers are preserved, 
The top layer is simple inquiry, as in the English, “How do you do?" ; in the French, ** How 
do you bear yourself ?'’: in the German, “ How do you go or fare?” The question need not be 
accompanied by any marked motion of the body. This form of salute, thongh commonest among 
the nations of Europe, is not unknown among peoples who preserve earlier ways. The Egyptian 
saya: "How do you sweat 7": the Shonas near lake Chad stretch out their palms with the 
words, "Are you well and happy ?" 47: the Abyssinian kettle-drums repeat the sound of the 
Ambaric " How do you do?" 


In Mr. Herbert Spencer's Ceremonial Inatitutions certain forma of salutation are grouped 
éo a4 to shew that their sense is the self-surrender of the inferior who salutes to the auperior 
who is saluted, Submission seems to explain the standing, kneeling and prostrate attitudes of 
Musalmin prayer. These attitudes may imply an underlayer of spirit action, with the object 
of getting rid of evil influences. Still, tom Muslim, the merit of the postures of prayer is that 
they are signs of Islim or submission. In tho self-surrender view of tho ealnte, the raising 
of the hands before the eyes, the stretching of the arms by the sides with out-turned palma, the 
bowing of the body, the bowing of the head, have all their origin in the inferior who salotes 
placing himself in the power of the superior who is saluted. The desire of the superior whois 
salnted to prevent an undue surrender on the part of the salnter leads to a compromise, Among 
Indian Musalmiins, women guests, when they arrive, try to touch the hostess's feet, The hostess 
draws in her feet and touches the guest's head with her hands. So the salute of bowing till 
the fingers tooch the ground, when the saluter is completely defenceless, is prevented by thas 
ptrson'salated, and, under the law of compromise, the ground-touching salute passes into the 


| “ Hone's Table Book, p. 187. a Denham and Clapperton, Vol, TI. 
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és explaining certain forms of salutation. At the same time, of the forms that open to 
the surrender key several yield only to pressure and seem to shew that the surrender meaning 
has been imposed on an earlier practice which has ite basis in a different class of ideas, 
The Chinese salutation, chinchin, where the body is bent forward nearly to the ground with the 
clenched fists set together and raised two or three times, seems at first an ideal case of 
submission. But the clenching of the saluter's fist suggests influence-holding or other mystic 
virtue. In any case the clenched fist seems hanily a siga of submission, Again, surrender fails 
to explain many forms of salutation, Finally, it isto be noted that the entire vocabulary of 
salute, the words salute, salutation, salve, hail, health, peace, farewell, good-bye, God keep you, 
have no connection with surrender, This consideration leads to the third or lowest layer. 
The sense that lies in the salate, whether the salute is the raising of the open right hand, the 
kiss, or the discharge of cannon, is that the person honoured by the salute may be well, that is, . 
that he may be freed from the annoyance of evil influences, How far does the wish to scare 
spirits explain not only the different classes of salutes which are unconnected with surrender, 
but also the bulk of the other salates which the surrender theory at first sight seems sufficiently 
to explain? 


Salutes which have for their object the staring of evil spirits belong to two main classes : 
salutes of honour and salutes of dishonour, Salatesof honour vary from the short informal 
greeting of friends to the most primitive, and algo to the most refined ceremonial, The spirit 
basis of honour-salutes is the universal experience that all ina position of special respect, — the 
king, the conqueror, the bride, the bube, the priest, the god, the dead, — are specially open to 
spirit-attacks. To the wandering unhoused shoals of spirits the honoured living and the 
dead, whether honoured or neglected, form tempting lodgings becanse in the case of the 
honoured living the lodger will share, perhaps cuckoo-like he will succeed in monopolising, the 
respect shewn to the original tenant. And because in the case of the dead the spirit requires no 
placard to shew that there are lodgings to let. The saluting of the dead hardly fits with the 
surrender-with-compromise theory. Atthe same time, the different forms of saluting the 
dead find suitable explanation in the desire of the salater to tako.into himself spirits that might 
otherwise pass into the tenantless spirit-honse, and prove either a pollution ora vampire. 
The object of funeral rites is to scare or to lempt spirits, mainly the accursed blue-bottle north-fly 
of corruptions, from settling on the dend. The flowers, the pall, the plumes, the cakes, the 
mourning, the bell, the gun, the solilier's volley, the sailor's ensign, have all their origin in 
the struggle to guard the dead from the trespass of evil infloences. It follows that all 
salutes to the dead, kissing the hand or the pall, bowing to the passing funeral, onecapping at 
the grave, ore part of the great funeral ritual which has for its object todraw into the salater 
spirits that might corrupt or annoy the dead. 


The second great branch of salutation is the salntationof dishonour. A large class of forms 
of abuse, whether by sign or by word, bave their root in the suggestion that the person 
abused is eithor a dovil or is devil-possessed. Chirist's remark,” “Ye are of your father the 
Devil,” and the Jewa’ reply, “ Thou arta Samaritan and hast a devil,” explain the bulk of abuse 
both by word and by salate. Pointing the finger of scorn, spitting at, cursing, making a 
devil's nose, a fig, or other phallic sign, uncovering the private parts, are all an avannt —“ Get 
theo behind me, Satan.” The spittle is lucky and full of healing virtue; but the spittle 
beals because it scares evil influences. In their yearly devil-iriving the Wotyak 
Fins of East Russia, as they onst the cvil inflaences from each house, spit at them. They spit 
again when they have crowded the whole array of spirits on the border.’ It follows that 
to be spat at is the same as to be told, “ You are o devil OF devil-possessed."" So in spitting on 
Christ the soldiers put into action what the Jews bad already said: —“'Thou arta Samaritan 


® St. John's Goepel, viii, 43. "Fraser's The Golden Bough, Vol, IL. p, 190. 
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and hast a devil.” So the salute “Damn” or “ Damn to hell” insplies that the person saluted 


is a devil and ought to return to his own place. Taking a sight, cocking snooks, and other 
names for what is known as a devil's nose, and consists of putting the right hand to the end 
of the nose, either open or with the middle finger stiff and the other fingers bent back, seems 
to get its name because of its value in any meeting with the devil, Like the spittle or the curse, 
the use of the devil's nose in ordinary life implies that the person saluted ig a devil or iy devil- 
possessed. So the Neapolitan fig, the right thamb between the firat and middle fingers, 
has the same evil-scaring sense"? Finally, the sense of a hisa ia to seare fiends. Both the Greek: 

and the Romans hissed when they saw lightning, and both hissed because they believed 
lightning was a devil; Satan falling as lightning from heaven, So like other sbuse-ealates 

the hiss means, “ You area devil or devil-possessed,” 

Besides individual salutes, special forms of salutations both in honour and in dishonour, 
belong to bodies rather than to individuals. Such are the signs of approval or of disapproval 
Wien Performers at thentres and other pablic places; the clapping of hands, the cheers, the 
vivas, or clapping of tongues, the throwing of flowers, have the same. object asthe individual 
salute of honour, namely, to ghard from evil the person who is held inhononr. Similarly, the 
signs of disapproval, the hissing and whistling, the shouts and outery have, like private 
abnse-salutes, the sting that the person salnted is 4 devil or is devil-possessed. 

Tt has been stated that the root of the care shewn to free the person saluted from evil 
inflnences is the 6x perience that any person in honour is Specially open to spirit-attacks, 
The air swarms with given-up ghosts or unhoused spirits who roam in search of lodgings. No 
lodging is so tempting as the honoured man or the worshipped god, Farther, men may have 
within them as lodgers, or as permanent ocenpants, envious spirits which looking out through 
the human eye waste and wither anything or any person that strikes the envious spirit as 
unduly prosperous, It follows that all Persons in special honour require pecaliar guarding, 
The babe, the bride, the conqueror, the orator, the performer, the priest, the king, the god, the 
dead, all need protection from the Evil Eye and from other hurtfal influences. The need for 
saluting, that is, for saving or guarding those in honour, spreuds into the not less pressing need 
of protecting one's friends, and, from a different view-point, of guarding one's-self and ‘one’s 
country from the evil influences with which strangers are haunted. The forms of greeting 
both in word and in action, which have been adopted to secare safety for the great, 
happiness for friends, and protection against strangers, group themselves under the leading 
classes of device which experience has proved to have power either to scare or house evil 
spirits, or to secure a sacramental sameness of spirit between the person who makes and the 
person who receives the salute. The ieading principles of protection are -: — 

To name a guardian influence at whose name evil influences flee - 

To raise & noise ; 

To perform some act which can clear eyil from (i) the saluter, (ii) the sarround- 
ings, (iii) the saluted ; 

To make the saluter the saluted's sacrifice or SCApe ; 

To enforce some sacrament by which saluter and saluted may have in them the 
same spirit, 


2 FP 


Hoy 





" The fg is got unknown in England — 
"Witchy, Witchy, I defy thee, 
Let me go quietly by thee.'* 
The Denham Tracts, Vol. IL p. 62, | 
™ St. Luke's Gospel, x, 19; Potter's Antiquities, Vol. 1. p. 334 Compare the Arabian saying (Job, xxvii, 23), 
" Mam shall clap their hands at the rich hypocrite and shall hiss him out of bis place,” 
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Under A, Guardian naming, come : — 
(a) The naming of God. 

The naming of Hail or Health. 

The naming of Peace. 


(6) 
(c) 





salad hited adaaecis medias ocsie' _ 


(a) 
(2) 


Singing and other music with national anthems and hymna of praise. 
ue Sg joint-crackling, thigh-slapping. 





Deis Pavone kage Aa eat 
(i) From the Saluter — 


(a) Throwing and robbing dust. 
(8) Mouth-covering. 

(c) Ground-touching. 

(d@) Eye-hiding. 

(¢) Tongue-lolling. 

(f) Racing. 


(g) Alms-giving. 


(ii) From the Surroundings — 


(iii) 


(a) Spitting. 

(6) Health-drinking. 

(c) Kerchief-throwing. 

(7) Bough and grass-carrying. 
(2) Lifting. 

(f) Dancing. 

(g) Finger-pointing. 

(A) Offering. 


(a) To pull his nose or twist his ears, 
(6) To slap him on the back. 

(c) To encircle him. 

(dq) To carry fire or iron round him. 
(«) To rub him, 

(/) To scratch him. 

(g) To lift him. 

(4) To wave an offering roand him. 


Under D, the Sacrificial Salute, come: — 


(a) 
(5) 
(c) 
(¢) 
(e) 
(/) 
(9) 
(A) 
(s) 
\) 


Evil-taking. 

Kissing and inhaling. 

Hat and robe-removing. 
Holding out the palm. 
Health-drinking. 
Tongue-lolling. 
Finger-pointing. 

Circling. 

Feet-washing and rubbing. 
Bowing. 
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Under E, the Sacramental Salute, come: — 
(c) Spitting. 
(4) Embracing. = 


(e) Health-drinking, 
(f) Body-rabbing. 
(9) Head-knocking. 


A (a), the guardian as a salute: When Dakhan Marathis meet each says, ‘Rima, Rima,” 
and when Gujaritis meet their salute is “ Jai Gépal, Victory to Gopal.” In carrying the dead, 
in the west of India, most Hindus, admittedly with the object of keeping evil spirits 
from drawing near the corpse, keep upthe cry “ Rdm béld DAdt, Rémé, Say Rim, brothers, say 
Rim." A widespread use of God's name asa salute isin saluting the sneezer, In Tahiti, those 
near a aneozer gay, “God be kind;" in Samos, the salute is “May you live.” The Tahitans 
say, “God be kind,” because the cause of a sneeze is the sudden departure of an ontside spirit 
from the aneezer,§4 The aneeing Rafir Says, “May god look on me with favour,”’ The 
Amazulos of South-East Africa thought « sneeze was caused by a spirit being near, and said: 
" Spirits, grant long life.” The Damaras of South-West Africa are fond of sneezing and of any- 
ing “Lord."S Pirsis think « sneeze is a sign of the victory of the vital fire over a bad spirit, and 
bless you.’ Ths Egyptians bleased God when a person sneezed, because, aay the Jews, death 
camo in. a sneeze till the patriarch Jacob begged that death might be leas sudden. The Greeks 
blessed the sneezer, of which Aristotle (B. C. 330) gives the false and philosophic explana. 
tion, that a sneeze shews the brain is in health. Pliny (A. D, 70) explained the Roman aa 
salute by the tale that when his nostrils were touched with fire Prometheus sneezed." Among 
modern European nations the Ttalians salute the sneczer, the Germans wish him health, the 
English say, ‘God bless you,” The holiness of the sneeze js an example of the law, the un-willed 
is the spirit-caused. The snecze marks the struggle between the (respassing spirit and the 
occupying spirit. The Tahitans and the Pirsts have kept admirably near the troe explanation. 
The common seventeenth centy ry English greeting was: “ How dost thon do,” with a thump on 
the shoulder. The parting was “ God keep you,” “ God be with yon,” Coleridge's Wedding 
Guest gives the Ancient Marinera full greeting :-—“ God save thee, ancient mariner, from the 
fiends that plague thee ao,"" 


A (6), the naming of Hail or Health: In India, after a mind or death-feast, the host says 
to the Brahman guests, “ Haye you eaten well?” The Brihmans, into whom, along with the 
food, the dead and other spirits have passed, say, “ May there be Health,” In all ceremonies 
to the dead the word Hail or Health is the best blessing.“ In North Africa, in saluting a 
stranger, 4 chief kisses the stranger's hand and says, “ My men are come to wish you health,’"€2 
Theearly Hebrew salute was “In the name of God.” Then shalom, which strictly means 
welfare, not peace, came into fashion.@? The Muslim greeting is “Peace be on you,” and the 
reply is“Onyoube peace and the mercy of God." The pathetic salute of the doomed 
gladiators, “ Morituri salufani,"” was to save the god-emperor from the Evil Eye of the crowd 

uo Reville Les Religions des Pouples Non Civilints, Vol, IL p. 112, 
& Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. VIIL p, 284 : 
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and from the haunting of any gladiator spirit that might die unavenged. The greeting in 
Germany, Belgiom and France is “Good Health." Hailand health are the same; the 
Swedish for both is halsa.@ So in Macbeth the witches salate is “ All Hail,”’ and Westmoreland's 
in Henry IV, is, “ Health to my lord and gentle consin Mowbray," 

The guardian power of a salate of curses and coarsenesses, A (¢) and (/), is shewn by the 
women of the Mandan Indians salnting the devil with hisses and gibes ** by the Australian salat® 
of whirling a lighted fire brand round their heads and muttering imprecations™ to drive ont the 
night-mare, and greeting a new moon with curses and coarse abuse,” the curses and coarseness 
being not for the moon but to scare the evil spirits that might harm the baby moon. 


Instances of B (a), that is, of the playing of music, national anthems, and hymns of praise 
as o salote, are nomerons and universal, The great Abyssinian kettle-drams beat 5 welcome 
whose PATA form sounds equivalent to the Amharic words of greeting.”' Polynesians, who 
have not met. for long, mlote by a aad song or wail over those who have died since 
they met, apparently with the object of clearing the air of their spirits, In North 
Africa; when high travellcra visit a tribe, the tribesmen go ont to meet the travellers, 
fall on their knees, beat a dram, and sing.“ In Rajpotind villages, early in the present 
century, women used to come out singing and dancing to meet travellers.” 

Tn support of B (5), that the salute of hand-clapping scares evil, according to Brihmagic 
Hindus," on the great night of ‘Siva (February 27th), allbeings are purified, that is, are cleansed 
from evil spirits, by thrice Elapping the hands. When the Kochs of Assam offer the firat fruits, 
they call to their ancestors and clap their hands,” the clapping being te clear the air of evil 
inflaences which might deter the ancestors from coming, In West Africa, north of the Congo, 
when the chief drinks, » man strikes together two iron bars. All who hear bury their faces in 
the sand, and, whenthe sound ceases, clap their hands.7 When as Sonth African Balondas salutes, 
he drops on his knees, rab dust on his arms and cheat, and keeps on clapping his hands.” In 
Central South Africa, the salute of several tribes is by clapping hands.” Certain Africans 
consider the lion to be a chief, When they seen lion they give him tho chief's salutation by 
clapping their hands.” The Shonas of Lake Chad, in North Africa, salute by closing the hands 
several times gently, as Eoropeans applaud. In Japan, when a sun-worshipper enters a temple, 
he twice claps his hands.@ At Nagasaki, in Japan, after the October festival, when the god is 
bronght back to his ‘temple, as he passes, the people bow and clap hands.” Pliny (A. D. 77) 
remarks: “ All nations agree in clapping their hands when it lightens."™ Theother Roman shite 
of saluting lightning, namely, by a hiss, proves that to the Roman, as to the Jew “I have seen 
Lacifer as lightning fall," lightning was a fiehd. It follows that in this case the object of the 
Roman hand-clapping was to scare a fiend; it further follows that the root of hand-clapping as 
a salute or as a means of honour is to keep evil from the person honoured. A form of hand- 
clapping is to clap the thigh instead of the other hand. The Andamanese, when they 
meet, raise one leg and clap the band on the lower part of the thigh. A trace of this 
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closing the two great openings for the passage of impure influence from the saluter 
to the saluted, To prevent evil influences issuing from his mouth the Dahomey saluter rubs. 
his face, especially his mouth, with earth or sand till a coating of earth gathers on his lips,” 
In Egyptian pictures the hand is placed over the mouth.! In coming into the presence of the 
Lord of Hosts the prophet Isaiah has his unclean lips purified by the touch of a live coal from 
the altar!’ Soin Indias, the Srivak or Jain priest, when engaged in temple service, wears a 
cloth tied over his mouth; the Piirst priest adopts the same precaution in worshipping fire. The 
prevention of the issae of evil-laden glances from the eye of the salater is a atill greater merit in 
prostration than the closing of the saluter's mouth, In China, in A. D, 1585, when the king 
passed, all people knelt with their faces to the ground, holding their hands over their heads, 
forbidden to look up till the king was gone! In Siam, in A. D, 1660, every one had to lie flat 
atthe king’a coming. To look on the king was death.® So, about the same time, in Central 
Asia, ruled the mighty Prester John, whose person none dared look upon. In Loango, in 
West Africa, north of the Congo, when the chief drank, a man struck together two iron bars. 
All who heard the noise buried their faces in the sand. Other salutes find their sense in this 
same need for guarding against the Evil Eye, the most dangerous of influences. In Western 
India, the women of many hill and forest tribes turn their back when they meet on European. 
This back-turning is due neither to want of manners nor to excess of timidity. Thesense is to 
prevent a glance harming the superior. In Dahomey and in other parts of West Africa, when 
the royal charmers or fetish women come to draw water, all men must ron off and turn their 
backs." The spirit-origin of the bow, as in the case of the Piirsi three separate bows to the 
dead, may be partly to guard the person salated by exposing the top of the bead through 
which, even without the laying on of hands, spirit influences enter, But the main spirit-sense 
of the low ceremonial bow is to save the saluted from the saluter’s evil-laden eye. In Japan 
at Nagasaki, after the October festival, when the Shinto god O-Sowa is brought back to his 
temple, as the god passes, the people bow and clap their hands.’ When the Amir of Bokhira 
passed through the city, the people saluted by extending their palms and bowing low their 
heads." The horror of the mischief of the Evil Eye enforces the stricter precaution of holding 
the hand in front of the eyes. When the people of Sikhim, in the Himalayas, lay gifts on the 
altar, they lift both hands to the forehead, fall on their knees, and touch the ground three 
times with head and hands.® The Bhots of the Western Himalayas salute by raising the backs 
of both hands level with the forchead, repeatedly describing circles in the air, and ending by 
drooping the fingers down and turning the palm in.’® The German, and now the British, 
right-palm salute is like the first part of the Bhot salute, The position suggests the 
open right palm of the saii, or of the baronet, guarding the saluted from evil-laden glances. 
When a Bombay Beni-Isra'll repeats the verse:"' “Tho Lord our God is one Lord,” he puta 
his right thumb in his right eye, hia little finger in his left eye, and rests the three remaining 
fingera on his brow." The closing of the eyes by the finger tips forms part of the prayer 
gesture in the regular Jewish and Musalmiin service. In Christian prayer, the oyes are closed, 
either with or without the aid of hand-pressare, 

Besides the evil influences that come out of a man, he goes pestered with spirits as if with a 
swarm of flies. Unless the saluter clears his fly-swarm, they may annoy and injure the saluted. 
Earth and sand are among the chiof scarers and cleansers. In Cheshire, white sand, called 
greet, is strewn in frontof the bride.” Burial scares corruption : the scanty present of a little 
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dust lays the vagrant sonl of the ship-wrecked Archytas.’4 To the Muslim the dusty forehead 
is lucky or mubdrak: where water is scarce, a sand-bath makes the Muslim cere ally clean. 





No evil can asaail the Shi'a Muhammadan who rests his brow on a cake of earth from holy 
Karbala, The Muslims of Senegal in Upper-West Africa throw sand or earth over their heads. 
Ibn Tatuta, the great Arab traveller (A. D. 1342), has described the wallowing and dusting of 
the oll Negrotic courts. Johnson remarked the same at Zenda, Clapperton at Oyo, and Denham 
among the Masgows,'® Among the Waguhas of South-Central Africa the saluter takes » hand- 
ful of sand or earth with his right hand, throws a little into his left hand, and rubs the rest 
over his elbow and stomach.!@ When the South African Balonda salutes, he drops on his IOC 
rubs dust on his arms and chest, and keeps on cla ping his hands? The Negro keeper at 
Whydah, in West Africa, before lifting dawhghwe, the sacred python, rubbed his right hand on 

the ground and dosted his forehead, ns if grovelling before a king.!® In this West African Cate, 

the keejer's object in touching the ground was apparently to discharge his haunting evils, as. 
his object in dusting his brow was to scaro his swarm of fly-spirits which, if not scattered, 

might annoy the holy python, The well-made gigantic Patagonian (A.D, 1520), who ran 
capering and singing to the beach to meet the Spaniards, kept throwing dust on his hend in 

token of friendship.!? Here, as in the Christian burial service, the dast thrown on the 
Patagonian's head lays the spirits which swarm ronnd him, and which, if not laid, might harm 

or annoy the strangora to whom the Patagonian was anxious to be civil. The horror of the 
fiy-swarm, shewn in the proverb, ‘ Scubiee supremum capiet, Plagae take the hindmost,” 

seens to explain the "Onrash "as a salute. In North Africa, before coming to a town, the 

horsemen skirmish in front of the caravan, and gallop by pairs to the Governor's door, firing 
muskets.*2 At Mandara, in Central Africa, in A, D. 1924, on Visiting a great man, the rule 
was to gallop to him at full speed." The old faith, in leaving evil behind, is perhaps at the 

root of the English canter for the avenne. 


At firat thought, submission scams rightly to claim the salute of standing on one foot, 
Still the details are difficult, and seem to point to an underlying spirit basis. When Philip- 
pine Islanders meet, they bend low, place their hands on their cheeka, and raise one foot in 
the air with the knee bent,™ apparently showing that standing on one foot is lacky. Meadows 
Taylor describes the fear-strack Hinda broker standing on his left leg, with the sole of the 
tight leg pressed against tho left calf, his hands joined, his turban awry.™ Submission seems 
sufficiently to explain this action, At the same time the standing of a Hindu ascetic on one 
foot “like a crane” is among the most. merit-giving of positions, So, in Siam, the temporary 
or hop king, who stands three hours on one foot, hy so standing, gains a victory over evil 
influences,* The Catholic Church recognises the fly-swarm and the in-dwelling evils. The 
holy water at the Church porch seatters the fly-swarm; the Sign of the Cross made in front of 
the face prevents the in-dwelling evil in the worshipper annoying the Crucifix or tho 

Of the salote as a clearer of the surroundings rather than of the spirit-swarms that 
- fly-like go with the saluter, Spitting is an instance. In Europe, spitting is an abusive salnte, To 
spit ina man’s face means: “ You area devil or dovil-ridden and most be seared.” So to keep off 
evil influences, when a Sunni talks with a Shi'a, hespite secretly, Similarly, some natives of India 
keep secretly spitting when they talk to an European, or when they talk on some ill-omened topic. 
The root of this practice is the belief in the healing, and therefore spirit-searing, virtue of spittle. 
If the spittle is a guardian, to spit on a- person may be a gracious as well as an abusive salute. 
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Whon har Seah the Masais of East Africa spit cn puck nehen”? In North- s-Bast:Afrions tho 
traveller Johnson was mach sought after as medicine-man, His salute was so highly valued 
that he kad-to keep his mouth full of water2* In Scotland, at the beginning of this century, it 
was usual to spit in the hand, before clonchinga bargain by grasping the hand of the person with 
whom you were dealing.” Theapparent sense of the spit before the grip is to prevent any 
devil of crookedness finding his way into the grip, and so into the bargain, A Peruvian salute 
was to approach the superior, carrying green boughs and palm-leaves ;™ and a New Guinea 
custom is that the saluters lay leaves on the heads of those they salute” In A, D, 1519, the 
people of Kohat, in despair, came to meet Baber with grass between their teeth. In 
India, the mouthing of grass is generally accompanied by standing on one foot, The practice 
has been explained as an example of abject sabmission, as if with the sense, “ Weare youroxen."# 
That surrender explains the modathing of grags seems doubtful, and the ox idea ia a natural 
caso of meaning-raising. The grass seems to be taken into the mouth with the object of 
turning aside wrath. The root of the practice may therefore be the belief that grass scares 
evil, as, in the North- West Provinces, a blade of grass is stuck in a heap of corn to keep off the 
Evil Eye? Another salute, whose apparent sense is to keep the honoured safe from spirit-attacks, 
is lifting or raising shoulder-high. Grimm quotes a German song which moans the flight of 
merriment :— “If we could only get her back, we would bear her on our hands aso king ora 
bride is raised and carried," Dancing, another admirable scarer, is also a salute, In India, 
the religionsness or luckiness of the trained dance or wdch is that like the priest, the dancing- 
girl is the scape, and draws ill-luck into herself. In the early years of the present century, in 
Rijpatdnd, when the chief or an honoured guest arrived, women at a country town went out 
to weloome them, dancing and singing. Andstill occasionally, in Gajarit Native States, at the 
entrance of a town, a dancing-girl stands and salutes a stranger, A common Roman salute was 
to point with one of the right fingers: to point the first or index finger was complimentary ; 
to point the middle finger was an insult. The middle finger was known as the impudieus, that is, 
immodest, or the tufamis, that is, disreputable, The finger was immodest because, if held out 
with the other fingers doubled back, its likeness to a pAal/us made it avaluable guard against the 
Evil Eye. In its case, as in other cases, the indecent was the lucky. Its tip applied tho cvil- 
scaring spittle to the tomples, the brow, and the lips of the infant. Still, in spite of its 
lockiness, to be saluted by this middle finger was on insult. The gesture meant “ Yon aro 
a devil, or you have a devil." On the other hand, it was an honour to be pointed at by the first 
finger. The Romans saluted their gods from o distance by kissing the first finger tip, and holding 
out the finger to the god. Certain tourists came to see Demosthenes, As they drew near, 
they failed to salate him by pointing to him the finger of honour or by blowing him a kiss from 
ita tip, In retarn, the sage saluted the tourists by holding out his horn or priapus middle 
finger, apparently signifying “Ye mannerless Devils,"™ 

The object of the next class of salutes, C (iii), is, by pinching, slapping or 
circling, to drive evil out of the person saluted. When a Bombay Beni-Isra‘il bride- 
groom reaches the bride's house, her brother meets him and squeezes his car, puts 
sugar in his month, and givea him a cocoanut.” Among the Pitine Prabhas of Poona, 
a new-born babe has its head squeezed, its nose puiled, and its ears pinched.” Among the 
Mirwir Vinis of Poona, a castom observed by most Gujarit castes, when the bridegroom 
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reaches the bride's marriage porch, he ia met by the bride's mother, who four times pulls has 
nose.8 These nose and ear wringings are performed neither to cause laughter, nor to beguile 
Spirits to believe that the babe and the bridegroom are not held in honour, ‘The great care taken, 
in the Musalmiin ceremonial bath mt the close of a period of impurity, to prevent any spirit lurk- 
ing in the ear or up the nostril suggests that both in the case of the babe and of the bridegroom 
the object of the nose and ear pulling is to expell trespassers, Among English men, boys or 
intimates are saluted by a slap on the back. Aubrey (A. D. 1650) says: —“ The co nmon old 
English salutation was, ‘How dost thou do,’ with a thamp on the shoulder,’™ The king of 
Dahomey used to affect familiarity with the English and slap them on the back with his open 
hand, This apparently was a copied salnte® To attach a spirit-meaning to the slap on the 
back as a salute or evil-scarer might seem more than farfetched, but for this passage in Plato's 
Times“ “The most painfol attacks of air are caused when the wind gets about the sinews, 
and especially when the pressure is in the great sinews of the shoulder. These are termed 

tetanos.” Furious dancing is another salute to scare evil out of the stranger. In-A. D. 575, 
Zemarchns, the emperor Justin's ambassador to the Great Tork, Dizabu Jos, on reaching 
the encampment, was met by raging men who shewed him iron, carried fire round him, 

and danced furiously, as if driving away evil spirits? It was apparently to scare spirita 
out of the stranger, that, in 1836, the herald of the South African chief, Moselekatse, th 

naked man, foaming and glaring with excitement, Appeared before Capt. Harris.8 When he 
entered, the herald roared like a lion, moved his arm like an elephant's trunk, tip-toed like an 

ostrich, and hambled himself in the dust like an infant and wept. The object of these, 

asofother animal dances, apparently, was to house the spirita which bad come with the 

stranger. In Malacca and Singapur, the saluter lifts the left leg of the person saluted 

first over the saluter's right leg, and then over the saluter’s face.4 This, at first, seems & 

case of submission. Consideration shews that the action is inconsistent with submission, 

a6 submission could hardly have devised a form of aslute which gives the submitter so 

excellent a chance of laying his lord and master on the broad of his back. The lifting of the 

leg seems to stand for a lifting of the whole body with the object of helping the saluted to 

shake off evil inflnonces, Offerings are another salnte whose object is to relieve the saluted 

from haanting influences, When a pregnant Pirst girl goes to her parents’ house, 

os she enters the honso, an elderly woman passes round the girl's head a copper or brass 

platter with rice and water in it, throws the contents of the platter and also a 

broken egg and a cocoanut at the girl’a feet, and welcomes her. The Bijipur Raddlfs, at the 

first ploughing of the season, rub the oxen’s heads with cow-dung ashes, and bow before 

them.“ When a Brahman bids neighbours to a thread-girding or to a wedding, the bidder 

dropa red coloured rice into the hands of the chief person saked, and touches, with red powder 

and turmeric, the neck, hands and brows of the women of the house. In return, the women 

place in the bidder's lap, rice, a cocoanut.and betel-nuts and leaves.“ The turning, which means 

the offering, of silyer coins to the now moon is to scare fiends from the baby-moon, And Job's 

kissing of hands to the moon is the same as the Roman practice of blowing a kiss from the first 

finger tip.4? 


Of the great class of sacrificial salutes, which have for their object to secure the safety of 
the saluted by the saloter taking into himeelf the ill-lack of the saluted, the clearest example is 
the Rijput and other high class Hinda and Musalmin women’s salute in Gujarfit, In Kacch, 
in 181%, when a distinguished visitor came to a village, the women of the half-priestly tribe of 
Chirans formed o ring round him, and each woman joined the backs of her two hands, and 
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eracked the knuckles over her own head.“ The sense of this salote is clear, The saluter 
gathers into her fingers all the evil swarms that buzz about or have entered into the strangers. 
Once in her bands the cracking of her joints drivea the spirits into the woman's head. Thesalute 
is interesting, because not only does its Gujarati name, ovarna, that is, removing, andits Hindos- 
_ tint name, balaiya léna, that is, evil-taking, shew the object of the rite, but the practice is still 
continned in the belief that it passes ill-lack from the saluted to the salater, When» Hindo 
by mistake jostles a neighbour in a crowd, he touches the place on his neighbour's body which 
he struck against, and then touches his own body with his hand. The pain returns with the 
touch. It ia a case of evil-taking, One of the Dahomey salutes was to move the body so as te 
touch the saluted,” apparently with the object of taking his ill-lock. That kissing is salute, ns 
the firing of guns is a salute or health, shews that one object of the kiss is to take evil from the 
on saluted. In kissing, the object is either sacrificial, that is, the kisser, by taking or 
sucking the ill-lnck of the saluter, becomes his scape or sacrifice, or kissing is sacramental, 
that is, i¢ secures communion of sonl between the kisser and the kissed, That, in its 
sacrificial aspect, kissing is sucking, is shewn in Marathi where chumbané means both 
to kiss and to suck, ‘The same object, namely, to take in tho ill-luck of the person salnted, 
ja the explanation of the Indo-Chinese salute of inhaling“? Thé"Slav kissing of the hand 
of the aged,™ the Roman kissing of the foot of the god, the English kissing of their sovereign, the 
Prophet Job kissing his hand to the moon walking in brightness, are all apparently sacrificial, 
that is, done with the object of taking into the salaterevila that might annoy the saluted. That 
the kiss was a formal and religions salute is shewn by its history in England, where up to 
Charles IL's time (A. D. 1660) the kiss was the usual salute and shaking hands was a mark 
either of close intimacy or of high favour. In Banffshire (A. D. 1809), a newly-married couple 
were wished happy feet. Asa preventive of misfortune, if they chanced to meet on the road to 
or from church, they saluted each other by kissing. The kiss in the ring and the kiss in the 
Russian and Kamschatkan dance, seems indirectly to be a sacrificial salute, As the object of 
the dance is to house spirits, the kiss element in the dance seema to find its sense in providing 
specially tempting quarters for the guests who have to be housed. The Laplander’s salute is 
to rub the person salated with his nose,™ apparently, like the Indo-Chinese, with the object of 
helping the saluted by sniffing into himself the saluted person's ill-luck. 

Capping, that is, uncovering the head is a widespread salote. At first sight it appears to 
have its origin in submission. Asa sign of submission, the uncovering may either be placing 
the unguarded bead at the merey of the person saluted, or, according to Mr, Baring Gould,™ since 
the Roman slave wore no hat, the uncovering may mean ‘Tam yourslave.” But uncovering the 
head is s salute in many countries, where all wear head~diresses and where Roman slave practices 
have never been heard of. Uncapping is also o salute in many circumstances, into which no 
trace of submission enters. Farther, the sacrodnewof the head-dress as the protector of those in 
hononr, or in other form of danger, the christening cap, the Jewish, Greek and Hindu bridal 
crown, the noble's coronet, the royal diadem, the Bishop's mitre, and the Pope's tiara, shews 
that a special gaardian-importance attaches to the hat, and makes it probable that the root of 
uncapping as a salute is the fact that the hatless saluter makes himself a home or scape for the 
ill-luck or worries of the saluted. Inthe south of Scotland, whena man meota a funeral, he takes 
off his hat."? Capping on meeting a funeral is also the rule in the west of Scotland, where 
the (modern) explanation is given that lifting the hat is a sign of respect and sympathy 

a@ Macmurda in Trans, Bom, Bit, Sec, Vol. I. p. 07. Meadows Taylor (Confestions of a Thug, p. 152) deseribes 
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with the mourners. Uncovering on meeting a funeral ia usual in most Catholic countries in 
Europe. And that the origin of the uncovering is sacrificial or religions ia supported by the 
salute being accompanied by o prayer for the soul of the dead. A note from Lincoln (A, D. 
1833) throws light on the practice: “Jt iaunlacky to mect a faneral. Bat if yon take off your 
hat the evilspirita which hover abont the corpse will take it asa compliment and do no harm,’ 
Thisisold. But it is warped by the Protestant prejudice that man can do nothing to aid bis dead 
brother; and it misjudges the character of corpee-haunting spirits who seek not honour bot oa 
lodging. Itseeme to follow that in ancovering to a corpse, as in uncovering to any one else ina 
position of honour, the saluter's object is sacrificial, that is, to tempt into himself some of the spirit- 
swarm that burs round the saluted. In Yorkshire, if you see an ominous, that is spirit-haunted, 
magpie, you should lift your hat and make the sign of cross-thumbs : the lifting tho hat seems 
an offer to take a share of the ill-luck that dogs the magpie; the cross-thumbs, like signing the 
cress in front of one's face in a Catholic Church, is to prevent the salater's Evil Ereannoying the 
saluted. In Tibet, both Chinese and Tibetans take off the hat as a salute. That the Tibetan 
un-hatting is sacrificial, that is, that its object is to take the ill-luck of the saluted, ia in 
agreement with the Tibet practice of preserving the skuli-top onirance from fiend-tr nes 
by wearing gbarms between the outer and the inner hat.tl In crossing the log that marked 
the entrance to Kana town in Dabomey, the people took off their caps. The Minereliar 
of the Western Caucasus go bare-headed on Saiurdays (the Sabbath) in honour of the. day.@ 
When Fijisailors pass certain parts of the ocean, they quiet their fear by uncovering their head! 
These places are probably haunted, and the Spirits, being offered lodgings in the uncovered 
heads, let the boat poss in peace. So in Sweden, the stone where Gunnar's boat sank, 
fishermen salute by raising their hats; if they failed to salute, they would catch no fish. 
Though it is specially notablo in the case of the hat, the chief guardian and protector, tho 
sacrificial or ceremonial removing of other articles of dress is also a widespread form of 
salute. Examples of the role of ceremonial or sacrificial uncovering seem to orcur in the 
African chiefa who are waited on by naked women; in the scanty trace of clothing among 
the attendants of the chiefs in Indian cave-paintings and sculptures: in the queen of Atten- 
go punishing any of her women who came before her with the upper part of the body 
covered : and in the bare shoulders of European evoning full dress, At Dahomey, the male 
ministers, in saluting the king, bowed, bared their bodies to the waist, knelt, and made 
obeisance,.™ 





The salute of salutes, whose special virtue secures to it the early and honourable name 
of Health is the drinking of wine in honour of the saluted. Wiine-drinkin , 25 a salute, 
contains two main luck-clements: one sacrificial, that is, the saluter takes into his wine, and 
#0 into himeelf, the hovering ill-luck of the person ealnted; the other sacramental, that is, by 
drinking the same wine & communion of spirit is secared to the salater and the saluted. This 
seoond element is what gives its name to the Loving Cup, that is, to the cop passed round from 
hand to hand, all present drinking the same wine and through the wine gaining a commanion of 
spirit. Of the seape or sacrificial element, that is, when the drinker takes into himaelf hovering 
ill-spirite and ill-lack, Coleridge" gives the following example from Cotton's Ode on Winter :-— 

“ Men that remote in sorrowa live 
Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive ; 
We'll drink the wanting into wealth 
And those that languish into health, 
The afflicted into joy, th’ oppressed 
Into security and rest," 
Gentleman's Magazine Library, Popular Superstitions,” p. 118, %® Dyor's Polk-Lore, p, Ba: 
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In Peru, an invitation to drink was s form of salute.“ The Abyssinians open an interview 
by drinking tedge, that is, mead or honey beer.” Among the classic Greeks, health-drinking was 
a favourite salute, each goest specially drinking to the health of the goest to whom he handed 
the cup.” A Tartar salates by putting the tongue in the cheek, and scratching the right ear.*! 
In Sikhim, in the Himalayas,” the Tibetan salutation is to hold out the tongue, grin, nod and 
seratch the ear. The general meaning of the lolling or out-thrust tonguo in gods, in Medusas, 
in horned gnardian faces, and in other masks is that the tongue drives away evil. The 
outstretched or lolling tongue, if directed against a man, is an abusive gesture, with the sense 
ef avaunting the person enluted. At the same time the lolling tongue is great spirit home, 
and the sense of the kindly Tibetan out-thrast tongue asa salute scema to be that the saluter 
becomes the sespe and takes into his tongue the ill-luck of the saluted, The earscratching 
is not easy to explain. The aight of the scratching may re-call to some of the swarm of 
the buzzing unhonsed spirits past pleasurable feelings, and may tempt some of them to abandon 
the saluted for the saluter’s well-scratched ear, 

A widespread salute is to walk round the person salated. The Riémdyana has many exam- 
ples of saluting by circling. Rama (Vol. VI. page 35)" touches his father’s feet and goes round 
him with circling steps; Rama (Vol. VI. p, 38) goes round the coronation vases ia the same way ; 
he also (Vol. VI. p. 51) circles Queen Kausalyn, Again (Vol. VI. p. 72) Queen Kausalya 
fondly paces round Rima; Rima (Vol. VI. p. 196) goes round the king sadly with slow steps 
reverent. Bharat (Vol. VI. p. 454) in humble reverence paces round Rima, These steppings 
and circlings mnst be pradakshinds, that is, with the right in front or next the object anluted., 
So one of the leading Hindu temple rites is to pace the pradakshipd path that circles the god. 
In the Scottish Highlands, the old salute in receiving a stranger was to pace round him 
deae-il, that is, right next. Thereverse of this was called widder-shins, that is, against the shine or 
wun, That the object of saloting the king, the stranger and the god by walking round him is ta 
draw troublesome evila from him into the saluter agrees with the tale of the Mughe! Emperor 
Babar (A. D. 1530). Babar's eldest son, Humiydn, was sick to death with fever. The 
physicians offered no hope, Babar stood at the head of his son’s bed. He prayed that, if 
it pleased God, Humiyiin’s fever might come to him. He walked thrice round the bed with 
hia right hand next it, He said: ‘ My prayer is granted.” Babar lay down and never rose: 
the fever left Humiyin and he was well. 

The last class of salute is the sacramental salute, that is, salates whose object is to secure 
communion of spirit between the saloterand the saluted. When he salutes an elder the 
Coorg boy puts off his shoes, and with folded hands raised to his brow, bows till he touches his 
aenior’a feet, In return, the senior lays his hands on the boy's head and blesses him, so securing 
a sameness of spirit in himself and the lad. Hand-shaking has been explained asthe result of a 
compromise between two persons, each of whom is anxious to show his respect for the other by 
touching the ground with his fingers. It may be possible that certain hand-shakings can be 
traced tc the supposed law of submission tempered by compromise. Still other instances, 
notably the hand-grasping at oath-taking and in solemn agreements, seem unconnected with 
submission or compromise. Further, many hand-shaking salutes bear traces of, or are still 
explained by, the belief that o grasp of the hand secures communion of spirit. In the 
Peninsalar War, a favourite officer of the Duke, chosen for some service of special danger, 
before starting, craved agrasp of the Duke's conquering right hand.” Among the English, til] 
the time of Charles II. (A, D. 1660), the kiss was the formal salate, the shake or grasp of the 
right hand, presumably from its sacramental virtue, was confined to close friends or was 
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& sign of very high honour, This, like other English custome, may have comie from the 
Romans to whom a grasp of the right hand was s form of cath, a strong union of 
ouis’’ In Scotland, a bargain is cleached by a shake of the hand." Among the 
Greeks, palm-tickling was a sign of fellowship in the Eleusinian Inysteries.” And the 

modern mystics, the Freemasons, mark with a special grip the communion of ‘Spirig 
among the initinted.” Freemasons alsn practice a form of funeral hand-shaking, In this, 
which is known os the chaine d"wnion, the brethren form @ circle rownd the = 
each with bis arms crossed over his chest, his right hand holding his left neighbour's left 
and his left hand holding his right neighbour's right. The Coor vs of Sctithern India shake | 
hands when they meet, They also shake hands over an agreement"? In Nubia, when men. 
have been some time separate, on meeting, they kiss and shake hands ®9 tues tac ere 
the grip as well as of the kiss is to restore their former sameness of spirit. As arule, the 
sense of the kiss-salute is to suck evil into the suluter. A few cases, like the Nabian ‘cess, 
ecem rather to have their explanation in the attempt to secure sameness of spirit. Ame ae 
Egyptian Musalmiina, the son kisses the father's hand, the wife the busbe ee | ag yen 
servant the master's. If the master is a great man the servant kisses his sleeve or the hem 


personsalated. Still the Christianficiss of pence and kiss of charity, which all members of the 
early congregations interchanged, shew a wide belief that n spirit passes in o kiss, This seems 
to have been a Greek belief, since in the Greek salute the kiss was accompanied with an embrace,® 
whose object can scarcely have been other than to secure sameness of spirit, Rubbing, like 
embracing, would secure sameness of spirit, When the half-Papuan-half-Malay people of Micro: 
nesia meet, they smell each other and rub noses, The Black-feet North American Indians, in 
saluting, rub their nose ona friend's back? In Canada, when Red Skins mect, they rnb each 
other's stomach, arm and head. In 1800, in North Scotland, when thé friends of the b ‘de and 
bridegroom met between Banns' Sunday and the marriage day, they rabbed shoulders. To get 
the infection of marriage, suggests Mr. Gregor,” perhaps rather to secure sameness of spirit and 
#0 prevent disputes arising till the wedding was over, In Normand y and Brittany, ihe peasants 
keep up the salute of striking head against head on the two sides of the brow.*¢ Among the 
Dhangars of Poona, when a widow marries, a chief rite is to knock together the heads of the 
widow and of the bridegroom! When two people are needlessly quarrelsome, a common advice 
is to knock their heads together. The object in this and other head-knocking salutes may be 
to obtain sameness of spirit in the persons whose heads are knocked together. Still it seems 
more natural to suppose that the head-knocking of the quarrellers will drive out of both of them 
the devil of contention, and that, in the case of the Dhangar second marriage, the main object 
ia to knock out the troublesome ghost of the deceased husband. The people of Camenc salute their 
friends by entting themselves and giving their friends blood to drink? An Ethiopian, in 
faluting, tnkes the robe of the person saluted, and ties it about himself, leaving the person saluted 
almost naked.™ This may be a symbolic binding of the salnter, as if under the orders of the 
saluted. It is perhaps more probable that the root idea is to secure a sameness of spirit by 
binding both the salnter and the saluted with the same cloth, The sacramental forms of salute, 
that is, those salutes whose object is cither to bevome possessed by the spirit saluted or to bring 





™ King’s Gnostica ami their Remains, p, 121, 
™ Op. cit. p. 121, Compare Mackay's Freemasonry, Pp Sal: “ Froemasons make « (special) grip of the xi ght 
hand the token of a covenant of friendship, 


 Mackay's Freemasonry, p. 50, M Eice's Mysore, Vol. IIT, pp. 219, 225. 

@ Burkhardt's Nubia, p. 225, “ Lane's Modern Egyptians, p. 200, 

™ Potter's Antiquities, Vol. iI. p. 376. ™ Reville les Religions des Peuples non Civiliels, Vol, Il. p. 136, 
7 Op. cif. Vol, 1, p. 204, ™ Op. cit. Vol, I. p. 203, 

™ An Echo of the Olden Time from the North af Scotland, 


* Reville les Religions des Peuplow non Civilieds, Vol. T. p. one. 
™ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol: KVIII. p. 885, ™ Hono's Table Book, p. 187. Op, eit.-p. 157, 
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the same spirit into different people, ore illustrated 
Gayatri. The virtas ef this charm is that its repetition secures 
possessed by the Paramahadsa or Supreme Soul. — 
the saluter should repeat-the word Aaasu, while 
should repeat the word Aaasi, while he squeezes his skull with bis 
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by the Hindu mystic or magic Ajapa 
that the salater shall be 
To bring into his body the Supreme Soul 
le presses his heart with his right fingera: he 
right fingers: he should 


repeat the word haasm, while he touches his top-knot with his right hand: he should repeat the 
word Aais, while his crossed hands are sprend on his shoulders: he should repeat the word 
Aadso, while his right fingers close his eyes: he should repeat the word hameaha, while he strikes 
the right fore and middle fingers on the left palm. A snap of his finger, a wave of his hand 
round lis head and the salater's possession by the Supreme Soul is complete, 


—_—_———_— 


SEBUNDY, 

I wave lately had reason to dive into the word 
sebundy, and give here a list of the quotations 
regarding it which I have come across. It would 
appear that the word is really of South-Indian 
Qaage, ag it ia mot to be found in Elliot's Memoirs 


by Beames; Carnegy’s Kachahri Technicalities, | 


Crooke’s Rural Glossary, Grierson’a Bihar 
Peasant Life, and similar works relating to 
Northern India.—R. C. Tempus. 

¢. 1778.— "At Dacoa I made soquaintance 


with my venerable friend John Cowe . 2. 


I found him in command of a regiment of 


Bebundecs or native militia.”— Hon. &. Lindsay — 


in Lives of the Liadsays, Vol. iii., p. 161, in Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, Fr. t. 
1764.— 2,586 Sibbandy and Pike [pit] 


peons for the forts and hilly countries.” — Report 


of the Circuit Committee, in Carmichael’s Viza- 
gaupafam, p. 209. 

1785. — “ The Board were pleased to direct that 
in order to supply the place of the Sebundy Corps, 
four regiments of Bepoya be employed in the 
necessary collection of revenue.” — In Sefon- 


Jobson, #. 0. 
1785.— “Ono considerable charge upon the 
Nabob’s country was for extraordinary Bib- 


bendies, sepoys and horsemen, who appear to ua | 


to be an unnecessary encumbrance upon the 
revenues." — Appendiz to Speech on Nobob of 
Arcot's Deblain Barke's Works, Vol. iv., p. 18, ed. 
1852, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, «. v. 


e. 1786.—“The ramindors were bowud [in 
1761-8j)to . . . «| keep on foot 2 Sivbundy 
corps of 12,000 infantry which, over and above the 
ordinary services of preserving the three yearly 
orops or enforcing the equal division between 


Government and the tenants, were liable to be 


ealled on to repel any invading foe.” — Grant's 


edof 
| Pieces of cannon." — Extract of a letter from 





: | therefore . . 
Karr, Selections, Vol. «, p. 92, ia Yule, Hobson. | _ 


(To be continued.) 
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Political Surery of the Northern Circars, in 
| Mackensie, Kistua District, 1883, p. 67. 


1780. — “ The enemy's [Maritha] forec consist- 

- + » + Rajepoot Sybundecs with cight 
Mujor de Boigne, dated Camp af Patan, June 
ora in Seton-Karr, Selections, Vol. iii., 
p. 263 


1780. —™" Caleourchy, which place tell to the 
enemy on the 17th instant, after the Amuldar, 
with a few Sibundies, making some resistance 
against a detachment from Camoraddcen's 
(Tippoo's Lieutenant] camp with two guns." — 
Letract of a letter from Tiagar, 19th December 
1790, 1m Sefon-Karr, Selections, p. 253, 


1796, — “The Collector at Midnapoor having 
reported the Bebundy Corps attached to that 
Collectorship Sufficiently Trained in the Excreise, 
the Regular Sepoys who have been Einployed on 
that Doty are to be withdrawn.” — G. 0), 24 Feb. 
in Supplt. to Code af Bengal Military Regulations, 
1799, p. 145, in Yule, Hubson-Jobeon, 


1803.— “The employment of their people 
» a Sebundy is alvantageons 
- + « Tt lessens the number of idle and 
discontented at atime of general invasion and 
confnsion.” — Wellingfon, Despatches, ed, 1837, 
Fol. ii, p. 170, in Fule, Hohson-Jobeon, sv. 
1803, — “ Ali Behandar [Nawab of Banda] the 
Mahratta Chief who is in possession of the open 
couutry as likewise of the strongholds in Boon- 
declcund has four battalions . . . ; Tha 


| battalions, each about 510 strong, are withont dis. 


cipline or military regulation of any kind and may 
he considered asa rabble, The infantry consists 
of Rehillas, Foondeelaha and Malwa Sebundys 
who aare'rmed with _ match-locks.” — Frunckiin, 
George Thomas, p. 265 f. 

1804.— “The Kot Raja has in his serrice a 
force of 2,000 seebundees (or irregular inf in- 
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try)."”— Col. Walker's Report, in Forbes, Rds 
Mudid, p. S85 ed. 1878. 


1812. —“ Sebundy or provincial corpeof native 
troops.” — Fis th Eeport, House of Commons Com- 
milfecon EL I. Company, p. 39, in Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, a. v. . 


181}.— “Tie Mabsraja will theneeforward 
have no further emuern with the Bebundies of 
the garrisons, lut His Highness’s othur troops 
including the Pagsh, ete., sha! encanp at such 
places as may 
officers.” — Treaty with Dowlet Row Sindia, im 
Malealm, Centea! India, Vol, ii., p. 350, ed, 1877, 


1831. —™“ The Raja of Kot, who, at the time of 
Colonel Waller's report in 1804, nuintained a 
body of 150 horse and 2,000 Seebundees,’”* — 
Selections, East India House, 1826, Vol. iii. 
PP. 677-697, in Forbes, Rda Mild, p. 583, ai. 1873. 


1821. — “The Raja of Kut who at tie time of | 


Colonel Walker's report in 1804 maintnined a 
body of 180 horse and 206 seebundess was sent 
to prison fors <“eting a summons froma mags 
trate.” — Blphinsiove in Ras Mala, ed. 1878, 
p. OD. 

e. 1881 —“ Aliya Pace [1708-1705 A. DJ 
after paying the civil and militia charges sent the 
balance that remained in the pulhe treasury to 
surply the exigency of tho army employed abroad 
- + + « the term Sobundy which means a 
local military employed fur tho Presersing of 
internal peace and to aid in revenue collections 
nay be literally interpreted ‘ militia." ""— ay aleolm, 
Central India, Fol. i., ec, 188+), Pp. 136 and ny. 


¢. 1631, —[ Before 1863] in all these services 
Ameer Khan [the Pindarry) and his followers 
were employed as Sebundy or loval militia with 
an average monthly pay of three or four ripees 
Hino, and from ten to fifteen to him as their 
commander,” — Maicoim, Central India, Vol. i. 
ed. 1860, p. 263 /. 

¢. 1621.— * The Dewan [under Mabratta Gor. 
sunient) bas independent of this pay from the 
prince - « insome places an anny ai 
sixtesnth pari of o rupee — in others half that 
amount— from the pay of the Bebundiea or 
militiaof the country.” — Maleolm, Central India, 


Fol. , ed. 1550, p. 44], 
e ir"? — "The only grants in this village 
es. ee et Dhar] that appiar CLCCHEITE are 


thos. to Brahmins of 17 begahs, and 150 begahs 
to *wo Jemadura anu "vo Choukeedars, but the 
latter ts the pay of there men. who tse us part the 


hereditary Sebundies sold. rs of t) rillage.”"~ 
Malcolm, ( cairal Indic, » ol. i, ed. 1880, p, 24n. 


be prescribed by the British 


= _> —_. . - 








troops are em 


[SErremner, 1606. 





¢. 1821 —" The Mewatties a well known Ma- 
homedan tribe in Hindustan have long resorted 
to Central Indin, They were entertained as* 
Bebundies or militia by the rentersand managera 
of the country and were deemed faithful to those 


they served; but great numbers of them who | 


turs = a. a = anil 
the wealth and influence many of this tribe — 
and almost always to evade punishmest,” — 

Malcolm, Central India, Fol. i, ed. 188), p. 144 

and n. 


¢. 1821 —“ None of these however include 
suldiers receiving regular pay, garrisons or local 
militia {sebundies).” — Malcolm, Central India, 
Vol. ii., ed. 1880, p- 185. 

¢. 1821. — “(In 1817) this petty State [Dhar] 
bad a predatory army of 8,000 men; it haa now a 
well paid budy of 300 horse and 60) irregulare 
and Sebundies.""— Malcolm, (Central India, 
Vel. ii. ed, 1880, p. 1 | 

¢. 1831. — “ {Inj all the Rajpoot ‘principalities: 
West and East of the Chumbul . . » the 
foreign mercenaries have been distanded and no 
ployed beyond a few adherents of 
the family and some natives of the country as 
Sebundies. — Malcolm, Central India, Vol, ii, 
ed. 1850, p. 202. 


¢. 16231. — “Substanee of the Treaty with the 
State of Dewass [16lo] . . + « to keep in 
service acontingent of 50 good horse and 60 in- 
fantry to be at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. The remaining troops, Bebundies, ctc., 
‘tobe at command when required. “ — Malcolm, 
Central India, Vel. ti., ed. 1860), p. S41, | 
¢. 1621. — “ Kishen Row Madhoo Boseottah with 
the British Government - «+ « paying for 
four successive years 500 rupees annually os bis. 
share of Hebundy expenses, July 519." — 
Maleolm, Central India, Vol. it, ed. 1869, p. 351. 


at | — 
— Apps, witi. to Malcolm, Central India, Vol. di. 


p G16, ed, 1877. 

! Since Sarivat 1836 [4. D. 1779] the 
fort of Verlval had belonged te the Divan 
RaghunAthji [of Junigadh), but three confiden-. 








tial leaders of gibandi, namely the Jamadin Bissye.” — Letter in Macpheraon's Memorials 


Rabya, Rakbyah and Nebhor and Yj Muhammad 
Qamar were decoyed by the Navdb to his own 
obligations under which they were to the }ivdn 
Baheb Raghunithji expelled bim from the fort.’ 
— Tarith-i-Sorath, Burgess, ed. 1852, p. 177. 

ce. 1626.—“Inthisyear (2778 A.D.] . . , 
it happened that Mcht4 Parbhishankar — a Bans 
wild Nagar who bad been a confidential servan 
of Divan Dulabhji [of Junagadh) and had been 
employed by him for yeara . . . . swerved 
from bia loyalty im consequence of the events of 
the times and instigated the Jamadars of the 
Birbandi namely Bayah (Rabi) and Ponah and 
Jesa and Rahin and Avad ‘Ali to expel Dulabhj 
season." — Tarikh-i-Sorath, Burgess, ed, 1832 
p- 179. 

e. 1825.—In Sathvat 1844 [A. D. 1787] - 
Divin Raghundthji and Govindji managed th, 
army whilst Dolabhji who suffered mach from 
dropay remained in Junfigadh and sent to them 
the war material they required, and took care 
that the Sibandis were paid.” — Tuarikh-i- 
Sorath, Burgess, ed. 1882, p. 183. 

¢. 1825,—“ [In 1815) Vithal Rao began by 
introducing several Arab regiments into Nagar 
under the command of Bodar Khatir and others 
whilst Sundarji Khatir the Niyib of Bullantine 
Siheb on the other hand aa well aa the now 
Bibandis, who had always been desirous of 
employment, all contributed to drain the 
Treasury of the Jim Saheb and encceeded on 
account of the misunderstanding between 
Jagjiwan and Motirim in emptying it." — 
Turikh-i-Sorath, Burgess, ed. 1E82, p. 203. 

1828. — “ Sebundes, irregular infantry and in 
assisting in the police and other civil dutics 
of the province.” — Grant-Duf, History of the 
Mahrattas, Indez and Glossary. 

¢, 1833. — “We subjoin a rough estimate of 
the houschold establishments, cte., of this descrt 
king [Jeasalmer) . . . . Sebundies or mer. 
soldiers in theforta . . » — Tod, Rujasthen, 

1841. —" A share of the Sebundies (the local 
force commanded by Gopee Sing, brother of 
Soondera Sing) should be made available for the 
execution of my decrees above the Ghauta.” — 
Report in Macpherson's Memorials, p. 10. — 


* a # 


1844.—-“Gopee Singh, the Sirdar of the | 


Bebundios, proceeded to the village of Sam 
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p. 201. 


1852. — “Bih-band!. A soldier employed in 
collecting revenue. An establishment of pouns, 


| ete.” — Johnson, Persian Dictionary. 


1852. — “ Sibbandi. Hind. Siband! Rangers, 


establishment of clerks, peuns, ete." — Brown, 


| Dictionary of Mixed Teluga. 


1655, — “ (In 1835-38) the capture and impri- 
sonment of the Zamindar, a more direct manage. 
ment of the Goomseor tracts under British 
officers and the estal/siment of a Corps « Will 
Bebundeos, closed the affair.” —- Guzetleer of 
Southern India, Pharoah # Co., Madras, 

1857. — “(s. 2, Sik] Si-bundi, a militia soldicr 
employed in collecting revenue, Forbes, Hin- 
dustani Dictionary. 

(To be continued.) 


RUAKEE. 
Tats Anglo-Indian word has a far more inter- 


esting history than one would expect, and 


quotations regarding it may be songht with good 


| results. It ia usually, I think, supposed by 


Se 


military men of the existing gencration that 
it came into general nse in the Afghan War of 
1479-81, but this idea iv apparently a mistake. 
With reference to what follows, the word 
ta not, in the sense of military clothing at 
any rite, in Brown, Diet. of Mized Telugu, 
leé2, in Forbes, Hirdeetani Dict. 857, the 
Panjabi Dict. of 1851, oriu Bate, Hindi Dict., 1875 
When I joined the First Goorkha Light Infantry 
(now the First Garkha Rifle Regiment dressed in 
green) in 1878 the uniform wua red and * bekee." 
The Panjab Frontier Furve, the first British Army 
to penvrally adopt the dress, was mostly raised in 
1846 and the following years, aud hence Midké as 
adress inay date from then, unless that Force 
borrowed it from some previous organization. 


1858. —“ The arms and secontrements (of tha 
Andaman Sebundy Corps) were directed tu be the 
same as thoge in use with the Ganjuim Silbbundivs, 
and it has been deeided that the full dresa will be 
of dark blue cloth mude up, not like the tunic, but 
os the native wugreekoh, and set off with rod 
piping. The undress clothing will he ctirely of 
khakeo." — Lefer from Madris Qeecr ment tg 


| Government of India, 18th February, 1859, 


1876. —" The Amir, we may Mcnhion, wore a 
khaki suit edged with gold, and the well-known 
Herati cap." — Seturdey Hevicrw, 30th Norcwber, 
p. GO, in Yule, Hobson-Jubeon, «. v, 


_ 1870.—“"Ehakt . . . . the uniform of 
PanjAbt soldiers, hence Sikh Tnfantry.” — Fallon, 
New Hindustani Diet., », 0, khok. 


1886.—“Ehakee from Hindustani khaki, 
dusty or dust-coloured from Persian bhwk. 
Apphed to a kind of light drab or chocolate. 
coloured cloth, This was the colour of the uniform 


worn by some uf the Punjub Regiments ut the seive | 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FOME MODERN FORMS OF BHAIRAVA. 


THE name means the terrible one (Sanekrit, 
Bheirava). His worship is connected 


of Siva, and be is regarded as Kall's attendant 


Or servant. He is worshipped under many forms, | 


but I have only ascertained the names of five of 


these, which I note beluw ;— | 
(lt) Kal Bhairéa —i. ¢, he who frightens 
death. 


(2) Bhat Bhairda — i. ¢., the driver away of 
evil spirite, 


ay ee 
(3) Bhattuk Bhairda — i, ¢., the child Bhai- }1 


ron. 
(4) Lath Bhairon —i.¢., Bhairon with the 
club. 
(5) Wand Bhairéa,! 
Outside a temple of Siva at Thinésar, AmbAIA 


District, there is a picture of Kal Bhairéh. He | 


ia black, and holds a decapitated head in one 
hand. ‘To the east of the river Jawani he ig wor. 
shipped to a considerable extent, offerings of 
intoxicating liquor being made at his shrine, 
Hia worshippers drink spirits. Some Vaishnavas 
worship him, they do not, however, offer mtoxicat. 
ig liquor, but molasses and milk, 

Bhairiti is also called Khetrpal (i. ¢., the 
protector of the fields), under which name he is 
worshipped with sweets, milk, ete. When a man 
has built a house and beging to occupy it, he 
should worship Khetrpal, who is considered to be’ 
the owner‘of the aoil, and who drives away the 
evil spirits (bhits) that live in the ground. He is 
also worshipped at marriages, 


I found some time ago two thrinelets, one 
of Hanumdn and one of Bhairin on one bide of 
Gogi Pir's mdré (shrine), and one of Gorakndth 
on the other side. The shrinelets of Hanumin 

1 (Bhairin appears to be a favourite godling, and as 
woch if even much venerated by the ignorant Musal. 
mina —e.g., he is the chief minister or agvnt of the 
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| broadcloth. It is said 


with that 





the end of a clumsy 
is stack into the wall above orto one side of the 


of Debli, and became very popular in the army 
generally during the campaigns of 1857-58 ; 
being adopted as a convenient material by many 
other corps. The original khakee was a stout. 
eotton cloth, but the colour was also used in 


that it is about to be 





introdgced into the army generally.” — Yule, . 
‘obson-Jobaon, «. ¢, 


R. 0. Tempre, 


and Bhairon were connected. How far is Bhai. 
ron an object of worship in Panjib villoges? 

Ox the outside of the temple of Biva, in 

Thanéaar, already alluded to, there is on one aide 

4 picture of Bhairin, andonthe other side one of 

Hanumin with » mountain in one hand and a club 
J. M. Dour, in P. N. and Q. 1885, - 





term being borrowed by the Hindds of these parte 
from the Musalméns), a short atick, bearing a 
cross arm, with five or seven Uprights on it, each 
afew inches high and rudely cut to imitate the 
human figure, the whole thing thus resem bling 
wooden rake with long teeth, 


outer doorway. It is called fouran or téran. 
When the bridegroom arrives he strikes at the 
fauran with a stick, and if he smashes the whola 
thing to bits, it is considered an excellent omen. 


| Should he not succeed in doing so, it is consider. 


ed that bis advent brings but scant Iuck to the 
house, “Is this a relic of marriage by capture 
when the bridegroom had to ficht with A the 
bride's relatives, before he could win her? Ti 
looks very like it. J could pet no intelligent, 
explanation of it on the spot. I noticed two of 
these faurane at the doors of houses on one Vial, 
to the city, The bridegroom in Bigar or Bht- 
kiner is called bfu and the bride bindrt. | 
W. Coupsrazam in PW and @. 1683, 





Freat Musalmin ssint Sukh! Sarwar of Nigtha, in the | — Bal} 


Dérd Ghiel Khia District. He 
mame of Hhairin Jail, or 


totype, Bhairava, was the terrible form of Siva, just as 


generally goes by the | 
Bhairda the chaste, which | 
wufficiently chews the estimation hi is held in. His pro- | 
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THE SOHGAURA COPPER PLATE. 
| BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pu.D,, LL.D., C.LE. 
HE important Sohgauri copper plate, which was discovered by Dr. Hoey in 1894, and 
published in a fall size facaimile together with motes by the discoverer, by Mr. V. A. 
Smith and Dr. Hérnle in the May-June number of the Bengal As, Society's Proceedings of 1894, 
p. 84 #f., has not yet received its due share of attention on the part of the epigraphists, and only 
a small portion of its aucient and corious inscription has as yet been explained. 


What has been made out regarding the character, parpose and contents of the Sohgaura 
plate by the distinguished scholars mentioned, may be briefly stated as follows, Mr. V. A. 
Smith has recognised that it is a cast plate, differing in this particular from all other 
Timradizanas, and Dr. Horole has correctly inferred from the unevenness of its surfnee that 
“it was cast in a sand-moald of imperfect smoothness,” in consequence of which circumstance 

‘arions meaningless dots stand between the letters, that may be easily mistaken for Anusviras. 
Moreover, Mr. V. A. Smith has seen that the four holes in the cornera indicate that it “ was 
intended to attach by rivets to some other object,” and his statement that the characters of the 
document are those of the Brihmi of the Maurya period is incontestable, as every one of them 
is traceable in the Edicts. His description of the illustrations above the inscription — a tree, 
a double-roofed pavilion with four pillars, an object like a long-handled spoon, the so-called 
Chaitya symbol, a dise with a creseent ahove, a second tree and a second pavilion — is in 
general correct, and so is the greater portion of his transeript of the characters. But 
unfortunately the transcript admits, as he himself states, of no translation, and the meaning of 
the pictorial representations has not been stated. 

Dr. Hiérnle who differs as to the reading of several letters, has begun the explanation of 
the inscription and has made some very important discoveries. First, he bas recognised in 
line 1 the word sasana and has remarked that this may be equivalent to the Sanskrit s#isane, 
as in this document “the length of the vowels does not seem to be always indicated.” Secondly, 
he has recoynised in the second half of line 2 the words efe dave kuthagalani and has proposed to 
explain the last either by the Sanskrit dosh thdrga/ini “ (these two) bolts of storehouses" or by 
toshthdgaram “(these two) storehouses,’ adding that these words “would seem to refer to the 
two houses, depicted above the writing.” These remarks really give the key tc the general 
interpretation of the whole document. Taken together with the fact that the plate “was 
intended to attach to some other object,"’ they rise a strong presumption that we have here an 
official placard, giving some order or other about two royal storehonses. Dr. Hornle’s remark 
about the omission of the long vowels is equally valanble. If it is followed up, it will enable 
us to attempt a verbal interpretation of the whole inseription. 

Before I try to substantiate these assertions and to give, with the help of an electrotype of 
the plate kindly presented to me by Dr. Grierson, my version of document, I have to offer 
some remarks on tho figures above the inscriptions. Sculptared or engraved representations+in 
connexion with inscriptions on stone or copper are of three Kinds? We find (1) symbols of 
AUspicious meaning, which take the place of the verbal Mancalas, like atddham, svasti and #o 
forth, required according to Hindo notions in order to secure the completion and Jong duration 
of compositions, (2) illustrations alluding to the contents of the inscriptions, — such as a lotus 
nbove an inacription recording the presentation of a silver lotas — or alluding to wishes or 
jm precations occurring iu the text, ¢. g.sun and moon, meaning that the donation is to have force 
gchawlrcdrbam, 0s loug na sun and moon exint, (3) royal cresis which take the place of the seal, 
such as the Garada in the left hand lower corner of the grants of the Paramdras of Dhar. The 
Sohwaura plate Lears five figures which undoubtedly are Mafigala symbols, viz. (1-2) two trees 





1 From tho Vienna Oriewlal Journal, 
2 Sea tho Greeidricn der Indo-4r. PAUL und -{Merthumak, Vol. I. part 1, p, 53, 
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recognisable by the railing which » nds them as Chaitya trees such as aro often mentioned 
in the Baddhist Canon, the Brahmanical lawbooks and elsewhere, — the second of them withont 
leaves being probably one of the so-called “ shameless” trees which shed their leaves in winter, 
—(4) the object which Mr, Smith describes as a long-handled spoon, but whieh is probably 
meant for a toilet mirror, ay the mirror is one of the auspicious objects (Vishainsmriti, 63, 29) and 
is depicted as such, together with other symbols, above the entrance of the Jaina eave at 
Jonigadh, called Bawa Pyarl's Marh,3 — (5) the so-called Chaitya symbol, which however in 
reality may be meant for a rude representation of Mount Meru, — (¢) the symbol tothe right of 
the preceding, which Mr. Smith takes to represent the sun and the moon, bat which I call 
with Dr, Bhagyinlal’ o nandipada, the foot-mark of Siva's ball Nandin, The two donble. 
roofed “pavilions,” whieh I would rather describe as sheds on four posta with a donble 
“chupper ” or straw roof, can of course not have any auspicious meaning, but unquestionably 
are intended to illustrate the inscription, as Dr. Hornle has suggested, 


Tarning now to the inscription, Imust state that, though in general agreeing with the 
readings of my predecessors, especially with Dr. Hirnle, I differ from them regarding the 
talue of six signs, The seventh sign of line 1 is neither dha (Smith) nor ghe (Hornle), but Aa, 
On the facsimile the little horizontal stroke to the right of the top of the curve is rather difficult 
fo Teeognise, bnt on the electrotype it ix plainly visible and it may be felt with the finger. The 
interior of the curve, which is too narrow for a gha, is half filled in owing to the mmevenness of 
the mould, The first sign of the line 9 may no doubt be read as ri, as Mr. Smith and 
Dr. Hornle do, but it may also be read asda, The same da occurs in the word auhevadikya of 
the Allahabad Queen’s Edict and similar forms with rounded backs are found in the Kalsi version 
of the Rock-Edicts.5 The reading da is necessary, because this alone makes sense and beca nse 
the dialect of the inscription, which is the old Migadhl! of the 3rd centory B. C., foond aleo in 
Asoka's Pillar Edicta, his Bairit Ediet No.1, hia Baribar and Sahnasriim insePiptions and hia 
Rock Edicta of Dhanli and Jaagada has no ra, Invariably substituting la for it, The sixth sign 
of the same line is not dha (Smith) or dha (Hornle), bat o cursive va, which resembles a cha 
turned round. The character is not at all uncommon in Agokn's Ediets." The fourteenth sigh 
of line 3 is in my opinion neither le (Smith) nor nara ( Hornle), bat simply a slightly disfigured 
la, The electrotype does not shew the straight line of the facsimile across the curve, but two 
shapeless excrescences, a larger one on the outside and a smaller one on the inside of the curve, 
which no donht have been cansed by the unevenness of the mould. In line 4 the first sign is la 








the ninth and tenth of line 8, I feel very donbéfal, though I give Dr. Harnle’s transcription. 
The ninth may be intended for che, tu or ‘wand the tenth may be either me or mo. 

In accordance with these remarks, my transcript of the inscription js as follows -— 
1. Tl 





The new readings alone will, however, not do much for the oxplanation of the text. T¢ is 
absolntely necessary to accept Dr. Hornle's suggestion regardimg the omission of the long vowels 
and to claim the liberty of adding d-strokes, where they are required, as well as some Annarviiras, 
anc to convert short i, when necessary, into long = And it scema to me that this is not asking 

——— =~ = eee —_——————— ee ee 
* Burgess, Arch, Sure, Rep. West, Ind, Vol. TL Pi avii, No, 3; compare Dr, Bhagrinlal's remarks in the poper 
quoted in note 2 
* dciea dy V , one Congres In!, Or. Vol, Il, 2, PIM, 8 § See Tafel I 20, IIT. of the Crundrive, Vol. £ part 11. 
* See Tafel IL 36, VIUL of the Gromnirio, 
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too mach. Fora Prakrit inscription of 72 syllables with various inflected forma of a-atems must 
have more than a single long 4, aud the omission of d-strokes and Anusviras, as well as the 
total neglect of the distinction between ¢ and j, occurs very frequently in the ancient inscriptions, 
written by badly educated office clerks and monks, The Kalsi version of Adoka’s Edicts has 
no for @ and there are nomerous cases in the Kdicts, where the omission of d-strokes and 
Anusvaras is probable or certain. 

In the introduction to my first article on the votive inscriptions of the Sinchi Stipas 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IT. p 90 £.) [ have shewn how matters stand there in this respect, and 
I may point in further confirmation of what [ have said, to such inscriptions as No, 257 (op. ett. 
p. 384) whore fuaftaa 44 andoubtedly is moaut for Paarftara qt and three d-strokes: have 
been omitted in seven syllables. | 

If it is therefore permissible to supply the long vowels and Anusviras, the text may be 
restored as followa :-— | 
aradtart serra erat aratraram: (1) eri falar’ yaurts ce gt aera (2) fara 
qr TaTeaaaarT £3) a wars Varia | AT aiaTa [1] 
and it then admits of a complete explanation. 


The chief word of the first sentence is sdsene, which Dr, Hirnle has recognised. It ought, 
however, to be taken as a Migndhi nomiaative singular and as equivalent to Sanskrit dscnam 
‘the order, the edict." The two preceding worda are of course plaral genitives in daa for duew, 
Ma Md’ mag dna “of the great Magas” gives no good sense, as it is more than doubtful whether the 
Magas, now found in the North-Western Provinces, had immigrated into India before the 
ieginning of our era, and as it is not intelligible how Magas could issue a Bisana, It. is, 
therefore, advisable to add another d-stroke and to write éa (A) instead of ga (A). We thus 
ebtain the common word maAi@u'? (dna “of the great officials,” by which name Asoka 
commonly designates the governors of his provinces and the councillors, assisting the royal 
princes who served as viceroys in Ujjain, Taxila and in Mysore, and other servants of high rank. 
The first words «d@'raf'f'y'd'sa is, as the termination Yya shows, an adjective in the genitive 
plural, and may be taken as equivalent to the Pali Sdeatihiyaneh and to the Sanskrit Srivast!- 
india ‘of those belonging to,” or ‘residing in, Srivasti,” The want of the aspiration in 
S‘@'vat'?ya need not cause uneasiness, as the literary Pali and the dialects of the Asoka inscrip- 
tions offer other inatances, in which ata becomes (f)fa instead of (Hiha.* The distance of the 
find-spot of the plate from the site of Srivastl, the modern Sahet Mahet, is about eighty miles 
and hence not too great for the assumption that Sobgauri belonged to the Commissionership or 
Provinee of Sravasti, which in very early times was not only a very large town bat thecapital of 
akingdom, M\d'xavasitikad'éd the next word after stsave is no doubt the ablative singular of 
the name of w place. Names of towns ending in kafa, or with the softening of the tenuis in 
Luda, are not uncommon in modern and ancient India. In the Sinchi votive inscriptions’ we 
find Bhasikada, Madalnchhikata, Morasihikata, Sidakada and Virohakata and in other inscriptions 
as well as in literary works there are more. In all such mames bafa-kud# appears to have the 
same meaning as the Sanskrit efeke, “camp, royalcamp.” With respect to the first part of 
the coupound M'é'necasiti it is not possible tosuggest any certain explanation. It may, however, 
represent a Sanskrit compound mdnacdéniti or mingeasatt, With these emendations and 
explanations the translation of the first sentence would be: “The order of the great officials 
residing at Brivasti, (irseed) from M‘i'navasitikads,” with which the opening sentence of the 
Siddapar Edicts, Sueasagirife ayaputast mahdmdtdnas cha wachanena Jeilasi mahdmdfd éropiymh 
wataviya hecawt cha vataciyd, aa well os the beginnings of the later landgrants may be appro- 
priately compared, 





' Or rasa. — ® Sea FE. Maller, Simpl, Pali Grammar, p. 57. 
® See the Indy of names, Epigraphia Indica, Vol, 11. p. 407 f. 
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Among the words in line 2 silim'd’te'® is the locative of the gadhi representative of the 
southern sirimdro, found in the Nandghat inscription" below the portrait of Simuka vihon: 
and the equivalent of Sanskrit érimati, The second part of the next word Fa(h)eng'd’me is of 
course the Sanskrit gréme, and the whole name would correspond to Sanskrit Vasuagrée ) 
“the village of the bamboos,” Geographical names with bana or béns, the modern form of 
tuiva, are very common on the map of modern India, and a town called Bansgim (Bansgnon), 
i, ¢. Vativiagrima, is found abont six miles west of Soghowra'3 (Sohgaurd), the find-spot of the 
plate. The immedintely following syllable pa no doabt represents here the word eva just as in 
Pali and in theASoka Edicts. The next three words ete duve koth' dg @' dnc havebeen explained 
by Dr. Hérnle. I have only to add that his second explanation, which takes themnas equivalent 
to ele dvs hosh{hdgdre seems to me the correct one, as ete no doubt points to the two“ pavilions” 
at the top of the pinte which may be representations of storehouses but not of “bolts of store- 
houses.” A farther qualification of korh'é’g'4’t'é'n; is contained, as the termination ‘Wnt shews, 
in the first word of line 3, tigh'd’e‘d’ni, or possibly tiyhav'd’ni, Tks first part # is certai y the 





numeral fri and refers to the three sections into which each of the two koshtAdydras is divided, 


The second part ghava must therefore mean “q division,” “s room,” “a chamber” or the like, 
The Western Cavo-inscriptions offer not rarely a somewhat similar term gddha or gabha, equivalent 
to Sanskrit gerbhe. Thus we read! in Bhaja No. 1 of a gabho “a cell* or “ room," the gift of 
Nidasava, in Jannar No. 9 of a satagabhava “9 (dwelling) with seven eells or rooms,” the gift 
of the guild of the grain-dealers, in Junnar No. 16 of a yabhaddéra ‘the door of a cell,’ the 
meritorious gift of the Yavana Chanda, in Junnar No. 19 of a bigabhak “a double-roomed 
(dwelling),” in Junnar No. $1 of a pechagabhaw “« (dwelling) with five rooms or cells "and in 
Kanheri® No, 16 ofa bagabliod “a (dwelling) with two rooms.” As the transposition of the 
aspiration which is frequent in the modern Prakrits* occurs occasionally already in Pali, 
I would propose to take gh'd'ra or ghara aso representative of gééha or gabsa of the Westorn 
Cave-inseriptions and to render the compound fiyhau'd ni}? in Sanskrit by trigarbhdm, or as 
properly the dual is required, by trigarbhe, 


The words kof h'd'g'@'l a'ni tighae' @ni of course contain the subject of the chief sentence. 
lts verb can only be kay't'yati in line 4, which mnst be corrected to, or considered to stand for,'# 
kayiga(sh)ti, asm third person ploral is required, Nayiyati, or with the fall spelling kuyy tyati, 
is clearly a denominative in fya from hayya, Sanskrit kirya, “that which is to be done, duty, 
business.” In the Ajoka Edicts the affx ‘ya if sometimes used with the sense of aya ag in 
dukhiyati ‘he makes tuhappy,’ and in the verbal nouns dukhiyana ‘afflicting,’ sukhtyana 
‘making happy.” On the analogy of these two verbs kay't'yati may mean ‘mukes it a duty, the 
business, something to be done’ or briefly “requires,” all of which renderings would he 
appropriate. The object of the verb has to be looked for in the preceding word chhala, which 


—— a ____. 





M Silima(ch)ts, which in equally possible, would be the ropresentative of the ordinary Pali srimaile, 
Burgess, Arch, Sure, Rep, Weel. Ind, Vol. V. Fl. 1. 
 Iudion Atlas, Sheet 102, N, Lat 2° 32 and E. long, &3° 31", 
M Burgess, Arch, Sure. Rep. Weat, fad, Vol, 1¥. p. 82 #. M Op. cil. Vol. V. p, SO. 

4 Compare «.g. Marath! eidhoea for Sanskrit gerdabha, and the instances in Hirnle's Grammar of the Gaw ian 

Languages, p, 170, § 130, 182, 

“ Canpare «9. mitladdAwih for Mitradruham and ghare for “yarha, | 

* Professor Pischel kindly points out to me that the Marith! has a word Fak « having three rooms or 
divisions along ita Jongth, a building,” which no doubt ia intimately connected with the word of the plate, and 
that fighai may bo derived from thigaca and may stand for “irighraba, 

™ Instances of afi for anti eccur both in Voilic Sanskrit (Makdbhdshya, IIL £56), chashdlars We airayiptya 
tatshati, and in Pali, abho dhatunads wa possati (Jit, i. 23, 1. 20), etamahidiys . 2 |. ma-agolen karote, cira 

tw balike janika . . Ll. mazala[ si) daroti (Agoka, K. El IX. Girndr and Mansehra), . 
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may stand forchhala(h) or for chA'd la(si). As the Pali chha commonly represents on older keha, its 
Sanskrit form would be *kedlam orkshd@ran, Though *kshala is not mentioned in our Dictionarics, 
the Dhitapitha gives the root kshal chayeand hence *ksidlam may be formed and be translated 
by “the collection, the accumalation,” which suits very well. As the last part of the word, 
preceding chhala, ends in the termination ‘@’ua, it must be » plural genitive and describe the 
things, the accamulation of which the two storehouses required, And, as the dinlect of the 
inscription requires la for ra, éhalakana, or with the full spelling bia tak a'na, may correspond 
to Sanskrit Sadrakdudm ‘of loads.’ The thdra or bAdroke in a weight equal to 20 Tulis or 
2,000 Palas and “ nearly equal to the weight of an oz." The term is still commonly used 
in India for loads of grasa, wood, leaves and the like, with very different. valucs, and from 
Prinsep's Useful Tedles, p. 115 &., itappears that the Baher (Bhir) occura in Java, Sumatra 
and other parts of the Indian Archipelago as a measure for dry goods with a valne from about 
400-600: pounds, Various passages* in literary works shew also that the Bhira was in ancient 
India one of the larger weights. 

The cight syllables between Ligh @ edut and dA'd lak'd’na may be expected to give a detailed 
specification of the goods to be stored, A storehouse, the filling of which was the object of an 
official order, can hardly have been anything else than o granary. And this conjecture is 
confirmed by the word atizdyik d'ya, which in line 4 follows after kay 'i'yati and is clearly the 
dative of atiydyika® “an urgent (matter), found in Kilsi Ed. VI. If the storehouse is to be 
filled for “an urgent occasion,” that can only mean that it ig to serve for the, im India, en 
common times of distress, when a drought causes a bad harvest. Under these circumstancws 
the syllables mathuld’ch'd chamoudoima must contain the nomes of various kinds of grain, fit for 
storage, This will actually be the case if we may transcribe them in Sanskrit by wadhwkale, 
jéjamedémia, which proceeding is not quite unwarranted as the hardening of dia and ya 
and the sabstitution of mma for mba occasionally occur in other Pali words. Madhuke i 
according to Hemachandra and the Vaijayanti, Black Panicum, léja is any kind of parched 
grain, ejamoda cummin or aniseed, and dmbah, which oceurs only in Vedic works, mcane 
according to Siyana on Taft. Sawhitd, 1. 8,10, 1, dhdnyaviteshdh “some kind of grain.” It is 
of course undeniable that an explanation, which assumes for each word a not very common 
phonetic change is merely tentative. I must, therefore, acknowledge that it is open to doubr, 
especially as the value of two signs 1s not certain, But I om unable to find any thing better, 

The last two words of the inecription, which form a separate sentence, hardly require any 
remark, as #0 ia very common in the Agoka Edicts and in Pali, and a8 gehiteraya(s) is clearly 
the representative of Sanskrit grekifaryam, compare lélhdpetacaya for Ukhdpetavaya mn the 
Ripnath Edict. 

In accordance with these remarks the Sanskrit translation of the inscription is :— 


sgrreettarat serararcot sired araafeaancra | tafe ares ore © Bee fans AeRrRrarnar- 
areaTaTCRT Hal Hara Wears | aT ETAT It 
and the English :— 

“ The order of the great officials of Srivasti, (issewed) from (their camp at) Minavaw- 
tikata : — § These two storehouses with three partitions, (which are silwated) even in famous 
Vathiagrama require the storage of loads (bAdraka) of Black Panicum, parched grain, cammin- 
seed® and Amba for (times of ) urgent (need). One should not take (any thing from the grain 
stored).’ 

1” Bérfint, India, I, p. 165 (Sachan). #0 See the larger Petersburg Dict. aub voce bhdra, 4. 

S To Sanskrit dfyayi!a, urgent. 

 £. g. in upatheyys for upadheya, pithfyare for pidhtyaute, . 
amet for abd and dranunana for draunbana, 


pachana for prijana, véchapeyya for rijaprys ; ure , 
2 Ind, Antiquary, Vol. XXII. p. 300. "8 Or possibly “parched Black Paniewm,” = Or “ anieeed ” 


pulthawernh for ewidkamam ; pickets for projayat, 
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As the number of Bhirns is not stated, the people had possibly to furnish one of, say, 
400-600 pounds for each of the six divisions or chambers of the two storehouses, which 
would give about « ton or a ton and a balf of grain for both. Such a hoard would be suffi- 
cient for abont 2,400 to 3,600 ratious of one Sor each, The order evidently was issued during 
a progress of Mahimitras through their province and was nailed to one of the storehouses ut 
VatmSagrima, which I would idertify with the modern Hansgaon, mentioned above. Dr. Hoey 
states, op. cit. p. 85, that he has reason to think “ that another plate may have been found in’ 
this locality.” If a second plate existed, it nd doubt belonged to the second storchonse. e 

As regards the constraction of the storehouses and the actual storage of the grain, I believe 
it probable that cemented vanlty or, as is still done in India, large amphorae or Kumbhar were 
inserted in the ground under each section of the sheds and that the “‘chupper ” roofs, which 
were merely supported by wooden posts, as the representations indicate, were intended to keep 
off the rain from the carefully closed tops of the vaults or vessels, - 

As the letters of the inseription certainly point to the times of the Mauryns, most 
Sanskritiste will probably agree with me that this inscription furnishes a taluable confirmation 
of the also otherwise probable assumption that already in the third century B.C. the use of 
writing waa common in the royal offices and that the knowledge of written charucters was 
widely spread emong the people, | 


April 25th, 1896, 

ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
HY PROFESSOR F, KIELHORN, C.LE,; GOTTINGEN, 
(Continued from Fol, XX. p.. 211.) 

I sow proceed to submit to the reader such general remarks as have suggested themselves 
‘e me by the study of the dates which I have given in the preceding volumes, Since the 
time when I compiled my lists of dates, many other Saka dates have been published, but an 
examination of the more important of these dates has shewn me that this new material in all 
probability will not oblige ns to modify materially any conclusions that may be drawn from 
the limited namber of dates in my own published lists, 

Sometimes the years of the dates, by words like atita, atikrénta or gata,’ apparently are 
intended to be described as expired years; and the word terfamdna, which is used in one or 
two dates, would naturally be taken to indicate that the year so qualified is quoted as current. 
But the majority of the dates tells us nothing about the nature of the years quoted in them. 
And since afifaand gata are used also with current years? whils terfaména undoubtedly 
qualifies expired years,” the fact whether the year of a data.is current or expired must every- 
where be ascertained from the particulars which may be given together with the year, 
especially from such details of the date as enable us to caleulate its exact Enropean equivalent, 

Now it is clear that, to arrive at some definite notion regarding the relative frequency of 
the use of current and expired years, we must, in the first ; 
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chronological list in Vol. XXTV 
116 dates contain no details for exact verification; 78 other dates* would seem to be altogether 
irregalar; and the remaining 19) dates (which include the 122 dates already mentioned) 
are either quite regalar or contain only slight errors which do not- prevent our ascertaining 
their exact European equivalents. And here, again, I find that, of the years of these 190 
dates, 141 undoubtedly are expired and 33 current, The result of ourexamination, therefore, 
eo far shews that, for about every four Saka dates with expired years, wo have one date 
the year of which is a current one. 

But this very general conclusion is liable to considerable modifications, when we take 

Of 30 regular dates of the classified list from 5. 534 (the year of the earliest genuine Saka 
date which contains details for verification) to 5. 1000, the yeara of 29 dates were expired 
years, and the year of only one date was a carrent year; of 48 dates from 'S, 1001 to 8, 1200, 
30 quote expired and 18 current years ; of 15 dates from 5. 1201 to 8. 1400, 12 quote expired 
and 3 current years; and of 25 dates from 5. 140] to the most recent times, 24 quote expired 
years, and the year of only one date is a current one. Or, taking the dates of the chi onologi- 
cal list, of 41 dates from ‘S. 534 to 5. 1000, 40 dates quote expired years, and the year of only 
one date is a current one; of 71 dates from 8, 1001 to 8. 1200, 41 quote expired and 90 current 
years; of 31 dates from 5. 1201 to 8. 1400, 26 quote expired and 5 current years; and of 36 
dates from $. 1401 to the most recent times, 34 quote expired and only 2 current years. 


From these details it appears that, down to 8.1000, the rule was to quote the Saks 
years as expired yoars, and that current years, till then, were quoted very exceptionally 
indeed.§ Afterwards we see a remarkable change. In the I]th and 12th centuries the 
proportion of current to expired years is as Sto 5, orevenas 3 to 4. During the two next 
centuries current years again are quoted much less frequently; and during the four last 
centuries the earlier practice of quoting expired years only has been re-established to such an 
extent that my list of quite regular dates contains only a single date with a current sear, 
which ia later than 8.1400, Had we only the Saka dates before 5. 1000 and after S. 1400, 
the practice of the Saka era, so faras can be judged by the dates collected, might be said to 
entirely agree with the general practice of the Vikrama era. The difference between the twe 
eras in the relative frequency of expired and current years in due to the Saka dates between 
S. 1000 and 8, 1400, more especially to those between 5. 1000 and 5. 1200. 

The result arrived at regarding the nature of the earlier years of the Saka era, in my 
opinion, must lead us to consider as expired the years of the four dates’ (of &. 564, 716, 73U 
and 789) also, the calculation of which, owing to the fact that no weekdays are given by thy 
dates, has left us the choice between current and expired years, And it will be seen below 
that, in reapect of at least two of these dates (those of 8.716 and 730), this view is supported 
by the fact that the solar eclipses mentioned in them were visible in India in the expired, awd 
not visible in the current years. 








+ Itshould not be forgotten that of many of the inscriptions from which these dates are taken we do nut, aa yet, 

® Down to §, 1000, the only genuine and correct date in my published Lists, with detaile for exact verification, 
whieh quotes a current yoar, is that of the Kalas-Badrikh plates of the Yédava Hhillama III. of 8.944, Vol. XXII. 
p. 120, No. 95, An earlier correct date, of &. 943 current, I have given ia Ep. Ind, Vol. TV. p. 68. The dates Now. bi, 
49 and 88 of the chronological list, of 8. 790, 735 and 504, which would seem to quote current years, are irregular, 
The date No, 79 of the same list, of 8. 872, contains no details for exact verification ; and the date No, 80, abo of 
&. 674, in called by Dr, Fleet, on historical grounds, a quite imposible date, — Perhape it may be noted bore, what 
will be more fully shown hereafter, that of three of the principal technical expressions by which the Saks era is 
devoted in the dates —Saka-varshéshe-atitZchu, Sabenripa-bil-dt ifa-saheateara, and Sake-rarsha— eu far as roars 
the dates collected, the two first are used comparatively rarely after B. 1600, while the last ia used more froquoot!,s 
botween 5. 1060 aad 8. 1200 thar in all the othor ceoturies together, 

@ Vol, EXML pp. 190, 151, Nos. 106-109, 
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In Vol. XXIV. pp. 4and 5, I have given three dates’ (Nos, 140-142) which are quite re- 
gular, except that the given year in each case falls short by 1 of the expired year to which the date 
really belongs, Thus the year of the date No. 140 is put down ss Saka-sasieat 1063, bat as the 
European equivalent of the date falls in May A. D. 1142, the year undonbtedly was 8.1064 expired. 
To account for this, it may be supposed that the writer of the date erroneonsly regarded the 
(expired) Saka years as current ones, and that then, intending to give the number of “expired 
years, he quoted the year which preceded the actually expired year.® This class of dates — 
my ehronological list contains about 20 of them -- clearly differs from dates like No, 139, ial, 
p. 4, where wrong years have been quoted in consequence of mistakes of which it seems 
impossible to snggest a general explanation. — On the whole, my experience is that such error® 
of the writers rarely cause ns any great difficalty, because the Saka years of the dates may 
nearly always be checked at once by the Jovian years quoted along with them, which to the 
Hindus appear to be mach more famitiar than the numbers of the Saka years, and whieh they 
generally quote in » remarkably accurate manner. 


Jupiter Yours. 


Commencing with the date No. 44 of the chrovological list of S. 726 (Vol. XXIV. p. 185), an 
many as S22 out of 357 dates quote the years of the sixty-years’ cycle of Jupiter to which the 
dates belong.® The 35 dates, which fail to do so, are mostly from Java, Bengal, Northern 

ndia, Gujarit and Kathiavad, or taken from Eastern Chalukya and Eastern Gaiga ji 
vyele, in practice, is closely connected with the era with which we are dealing here, because, 
from abont the beginnifig of the 9th century A. D., it is prinei~ally used in the very paris of 
India where the Saka era also is chiefly employed. And the uso of it would stem to be even 
more common in those parts than that of the Saka era itself, becanse we hitherto hare 
found there more dates recorded in Jovian years, withont the corresponding Saka years, than 
we have Saka dates that do not quote the corresponding Jovian years. 


The regular dates which admit of exact verification shew that, excepting a date of 8. 867 
of which I shall speak below, beginning with 8 855 (Vol. XXIII, p. 114, No. 8), the system of 
the sixty-years' cycle fellowed in these dates can only be the southern luni-sclar system by 
which, irrespectively of Jupiter's position, the name of the Jovian year is merely a name for » 
certain solar or lnni-solar year." The case is different with the dates before S$. 855, which 
reqtMre a more detailed examination. 


The date No. 55 (ibid. p, 122), of 8, 724 expired and the year Subhian, corresponds to the 
4th April A. D. B04. Hers Subhinu, by the southern Inni-solar system, cannot be connected 
with 8. 726 expired at all, but by the mean-sign system Subbinu was current both at the 


* The year of the date No. 143, ‘bid, p, 5, which at the time Thad to take from © translation, is in the original 
imeoription 1643, Sre Kp. Carn, Part I. p. 90, No, 100. 

"Nox 184 (Vol KAI ge eytites by Dr. Hhandackar, Barly Mistry, ated, p. 107.— On the other band, in the 
date No. 184 (Vol. EXIy. P. 44), the year of which appears to be really B. 1055 current, the writer has given ca 
B. 10%, probably becuase he considered 1055 as an expired year and wished to quote the currest year, 

* Years of the sizty-years’ cycle ary alvo quoted in nix earlier Sake dates of the list (from 3. 169 te S$, 411), bua 
these are all from sparious records, The date of 8, 728, therefore, is 20 far the earliest genuine date, with details 
for verification, that quotes a year of the sixty-years’ eyele, And the only surlicr idetance of the cecurrence jp aw 
date of a year of the same cycle we seem to bave in the Muhékiits (Bidisni) pillar inscription of the Early Chalukye 


sue abey erased seins srs tht esse tthe sixty-yene’egls are quoted tarey, fn thoas ofthe Ch, Gupte 
1 Daten hie No, 4 in Vol, EXIM. Pt cr nd Nos. SS and 54, ibid. pp. 221 and 129, shew that, where the jor - 


is luat-solar, the Jovian year toincides with the lwnj-solar yeay, while the date No. 128 in Vol, XXIV, p, 4. thewa 
that, where the year ia solar, the Jovian year ecincides with the solar year. Ty determine, therefore, what deus 
pare contamed im « articular Jovisp Ter, One wert know what kind of calends Was ceed, . 
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commencement of 3, 726 expired’? and on the actual day of the date. The date No. 108 
(ibid, p. 151) of B, 720 expired™ and the year Sarvajit, corresponds to the 27th Jaly A. D. 308. 
Here also the year Sarvajit, by she southern loni-solar system, cannot be connected with 5. 730 
expired; and by the mean-sign system Sarvajit was current at the commencement of S, 799 
expired, bat was no longer so on the day of the date. The date No 59 (iri. p, 123), of B, 788 
expired and the year Vyays, corresponds to the 16th June A. PD. 866. Here Vyaya, by the 
southern luni-solar system, wonld be 5. 788 expired; and by the mean-sign system also Vyaya 
was current both at the commencement of %, 788 expired and on the actnal day of the date. 
The date No. 7 (ibid. p. 114), of 8.851 eapired and the year Vikrita, corresponds to the 17th 
January A.D. 930. And here, again, the year Vikrita, by the sorthern lani-solar system, 
eannet be combined with S. 851 expired at all, while by the mean-sign system Vikrita was 
current at the commencement of S. 851 expired, bat was no longer so on the day of the date. 
These four regular dates, then, (the only regular dates with Jovian years before 8. 855, with 
system, was current at the commencement of the given Sake year. And taking this te be 
the characteristic feature of these dates, and regarding as accidental the facts that m ons ease 
year by the mean-sign system was current also on the actual day of the date, I conelade that 
the system whieh was followed here is the so-called northera luni-solar system, And I am 
the more inclined to regard this conclusion ae correct beeause | find that, with perhaps one 
exception, the same system is equally applieable to the other dates of my chronological list, 
before $851. The exeeption alluded to is that of the date No. 70 ef . 888 (Vol XATV. 
p. 197), in the ease of which the given year 5. 898, as an expired year, ean be conneeted with 
the given Jovian year Dhitri only by the southern luni-selar system,'* 

OM the dates subsequent to 5. 851, the date No, 61 of 3. 867 exprred (Vol. XXTII. p. 123) 
eansea some difficulty. The inseription from which that date is taken,!® first, in lines 3 and 4, 
has the words ‘the years passed from the time of the Saka (or Sakas) being eight hundred and 
sixty-seven, - «+ + mm the current year Plavaiga’ ; and then, in line 45, it gives a specific 
date whieh comerences with the words ‘in the aferessid current year, and whieh eerresponds 
to the Oth September A. D, 945 (in 867expired). Here the conneetion ef the year Plavanga 
with ©, 867 expired would seem really to be owing te some mistake, By the southern lwni-solar 
system §. 867 expired would be Visvivasa (nut Plaraiga), while by the nerthern luni-solar 
system as Well as by the etriet mean-sign system the Jovian year (hat should have been quoted 
i; Paribhava, which was ewrrent beth at the eommeneement of 5. 867 expired and on the 
Oth September A. D. $45, the day ef the date. Now, os the year Plavaiga, by the mean-sign 
system, commenced on the 17th October A. D. 945, in 8.867 expired, I formerly have assumed 
that the first statement of the inseription, in lines 3 and 4, refers to the time when the inscription 
was put up, in S. 867 expired, on or after the 17th October A. D. 845 when the year Plavaigao 
was really eurrent, and that the donation, to whieh the veeond part of the date in line 45 ff. 
more immediately relates, was made some time before the inseription was put up, in the 
given year $, 867 expired, bat before the commencement ef the Jovian year Plavaiga. But 
this explanation dees not satiefy me because the usc ef the strict mean-sign system, the only. 





12 Here and in the following dates it makes ne diference whether we take the Sake year to oxmmenee with 
the Mésha-eathkristi os with Chaitra-sudi 1, 

1 See the remarks on this date above. 

1 Tf we were to take S38 a0 a current year, the northeru Juni-solar aystem wold here also apply ; bat it sseme 
to me more probable that, in accordance with the general rule, the year of the date in an eapired yoar. This date 
would thus, in my opinion, furnish the carliest certain instance for the usec of the southern Inni-solar aystem. The 
date deserves notice also for the peculiar manner in whick the Jovian year ia decribed in it. — In the two dates of 
© 633 and &. 840, which immediately surround the date of &. #38, the system followed cannot be the southern lami 
salar rystom. 

See Kp. Ind, Vol. [V. p. 60 #- 
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one by which the year Playaiga could be connected with (part of) S, 867 expi has not been 
proved for the part of India where the date comes from, And another suggestion, which 
would make the words “in the current year Plavaiga' equivalent to ‘when J upiter stood in 
the sign Mithuns,'" appears to me equally liable to objection, , hae 

As regards Jupiter's place, I may «tate here that, besides being given in several Sake 
dates of inscriptions from Cambodia, it is recorded also in two South-Indian dates" of my 
chronological list, the years of which are regularly named in accordance with the southern 
Inni-solar system. In No, 297 (Vol. XXIV, p- 203) of S. 1309 current and the year Kshay; 
it is stated that on the given date, which corresponds to the 10th January A. D. 1887, Inpiter 
stood in the sign Sithha, And the same position is assigned to him in the date No, 322. 
(idid. p. 205) of 3. 1403 expired and the year Plava, which corresponds to the 3rd February | 
A, D. 1482. These statements, as 1 now see, must probably be tuken to refer to Jupiter's true 
(or apparent) place; bot it so happens that both Jupiter's mean place and his true place were 
in the sign of Simba on either date® For (ealeulated by Warren's rules) on the ]0th January 
A. D, 1387 Jupiter's mean longitude was 4° 11° 48’, and his true longitude 4* 21° 45’; and 
on the 8rd February A. D. 1482 his mean longitude was 4* 17° y, and his tree longitade 
4: 23° 3. ‘ 






























Solar Months, | S 

Beginning with the date No. 104 of 8. “44 expired, my chronological list contains 
29 dates! the months of which are given as solar months (and the veara of which therefore must 
he solar). Of the inscriptions which contain these dates, two are Enstern Chalukya and three 
Eastern Gaiga inscriptions, one is from Bengal, and the rest are from the south of Indin, 
In the date from Bengal (No, 227 of §. 1141), the month is described na *Philyuna by the 
sun's motion” (siryya-gatyd® Phdlgunautiné 26). In three dates, which are in verse, no word 
for month is employed, hut the sun is snid to have stood in a particular sign of the xodiac. 
Tu 14 dates, the earliest of which in No. 135 of 8, 1003 expired, the months by such expressions 
a8 Mésha-maea, ‘tho month of Mésha,’ are ealled after the sign of the zodiac in Which the san 
happened to be; and the remaining 11 dates, the carhiest of which ia No. 241 of 8, 1160, use 
the Tamil names from Sittirai?t (=the solar Vaisikha) to Paitiguni (=the solar Chaitra). 

Now, although the months of these dates are solar, of 24 dates which give detnils no lesg 
than 17 quote tithis and pakshas, just as is done in dates with lunar months, and do not give us 
the civil day of the recorded solar month; 5 dates, in addition to the tithi and paksha, also give 
the day of the solar month : and in only two dates (one of which is the date from Bengal) has 
the writer confined himself to giving the day of the solar month. As most of the religions 
ceremonies are connected with certain fithis, not with civil days, this is perhaps only natural ; 
and it would soem to shew that, at least ia Southern India where moat of the dates come 
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iM Bea Dr, Fleet's Dynasties, Snd od,, p- 421, note 4, rntan-wgen system the year Plavaien Ahe 15th 
year of the cycle, counted from Vijaya) lasteas long as Jupiter's wean place fa in Mithuna (the Jd sign), Now, 
#inceon the day of the date, the Sth September A. D. 45, Japiter's true Place was in Mithuna — Jupiter's true 
longitude on that day, calculated by Warren's rules from hie mean longitude 36° Mr, was 730 14 — it in soggpented 
that there may have been a year Plavatga which lasted as long as Jupiter's true place was in the sign Mithun. 
But there is nothing to prove the existence of soch a year; and if the writer bad intended to gira us Jupiter's 
true place on the day of the date, bo in all probability would have euployed some phrase like Mithune-sih? guran, 
which we meet with in other dates, | 

if Jupiter's place is often given in daies of the Kollam era. 

"In the case of the date No, SB of & 5a0 expired (Vol. EXIIL p. 122), from Cambodia, I find that on ithe 15h 
April A. D, 07 Jupiter's mean longttede was f 7 I’, and his true longitude # 10° gs. ¢ t.» Jupiter in either case 
was in the sign Dhanos, 

8 A few other dates, with Innar months, incidentally record that on the day of the date the son stood fin a 
particular sign of the zodine. Of the aubkréutis, which mark ihe Ourmancement of the solar months J shall 

The same expression in used in Ving £8 of the Kamali Plates of Vaidyadéva ; Fp, Ind, Vol, I, p. 553, 
™ Thess names of course are really the numes of the lonar months in which the aolar months commence, 
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from, the solar reckoning, notwithstanding the nominal use of selar months, is of little 
practical importance.®% ; 


As regards the civil beginning of the solar month, attention may perhaps be drawn to the 
date No. 392 of 8. 1714(Vol. XXIV, p, 4, No. 188), from which it appears that a day on 
which the sathkrinti took place, by the Arya-siddhinta, ss late as 11h. 54m, after mean 
sunrise, was counted the first day of the solar month.” 


Interoslary months, — Intercalary months are distinctly quoted only in the regular dates 
Nos. 27, 28 and 96 of S. 1121 expired, 1145 expired, and 1355 current (Vol, XXIIL p. 117 £.), 
and in the irregular date No. 183 of S$. 1091 expired (Vol. XXIV. p.15). In throe of these 
foor dates the name of the month (Ashadha, Sriivana,and Bhidrapada) is qualified by the word 
deitiga, and in one by prathama (pratham-Ashédha), But the months were intercalary also in 
other dates whero this is not actually stated. Thas the month Srivana of the date No. 8 of 
8. 855 expired™ (Vol, XXHI. p. 114) was tho second Srivana; the month J yaishtha of the date 
No, 71 of S. 1113 expired (ibid. p. 125) was the eecond Jynishtha; the same month of the date 
No. 74 of S, 1189 expired (ibid. p. 125) was the first Jyaishtha; and the month Bhidrapada of 
the date No, 41 of S, 1332 expired (ibid. p. 119) was the jirst Bhidrapada, — The true and 
imtercalated months are nowhere distinguished by the terms uije and adArka, 

The pirpiminta and aminta schemes, — With the exception of apparently fonr dates, 
the dates in dark fortnights of which we are able to give the exact Enropean equivalents all 
work ont satisfactorily with the amduée scheme of the lunar months, Omitting the dates from 
Cambodia,® the earliest amduta date is that of the Paithan plates of the Rashtrakdta Gévindas 
Hil. of 5, 716 (Vol, XXTIL p, 131, No. 107), and the next that of the Ridhunpor plates of the 
same king of §. 730 (ibid, No, 108). After that, the anniufa scheme is used throughout, except 
as it would seom, in a Balagative inscription of the Weatern Chilukya Sém@ivara I. of S$. 976 
expired (ibid. p, 122, No, 56), and in a copper-plate inscription of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara 
of S. 1113 expired (ahid. No. 57), But there can hardly be any donbt that the wording of theso 
two dates of S. 976 and S. 1313 is incorrect. With the universal agreement of all the other 
dates after 5S. 730, it would be impossible to admit that atthe time of these two dates the 
persimdata scheme could have been used in the localities where these dates come from; and we 
possess other dates both of Sém@ivara LL and of Harihara JI." — of Siméivara IL. one other 
date of nominally the very same ¢ith®! — which shew that the scheme of tho months during 
their reigns was the amdnte scheme. The probabilities, therefore, in my opinion, are that in the 
date of 3. 976, as in another date of Sdm@3vara I.,™ the day Sunday has been wrongly put down 
instead of Tuesday (which would make the date fallin the ema@nta Vaixikha), and that in the 
date of 5.1313 the month Vuisikha has been quoted erroncausly instead of (the améénéa) 
Chaitra. 

The number of pirpimdnta dates is thus reduced to two only,one of which, of S, 534 
(Vol. XXILT. p, 130, No. 100), is from a copper-plate inscription of the Western Chalukys 
Pulikesin IT., while the other, of &. 726 expired (idid. p. 122, No. 55), is from a copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakija Givinda Il]. The first of these two dates we need not 
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7 The samo conclusion may be drawn from the practice observed in dates of the Kollam era. 

7 The date also shews that the begianing of the month was caloulated by tho Arya-sidihinta, not by the 
Si rya-siddhanta. 

™ This date shews that the system of intercalation followed in B, 885 expired waa the trae aystem jfor by the 
mean system of intercalation the-day of the date, the Sth August A, D, 933, would have been tho full-moon day of 
the fret HhAdrapada (pot of the second Sriyana). ' 

In Cambodia the amvinfa scheme wae used in 8, 599 (Vol. XXII. p. 122, No, 58), and, before that, in 8, Zug 
(ante, Vol. XXT. p, 47), 

* Vol, XXIV. p. 7, Nor, 1M and 151, = Vol XXIII, p. 126, No, 77, and Vol, XXIV. p 20, Na 297, 

= Vol. XXIV. p, 7, No, 150, ® Jh.d, No, 151. 
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king we have another date™ (corresponding to the 25th June A. D, 754 in 8. 676 expired) 
which also can be accounted for only by the piruiménte schome. The date of S. 726 
expired, on the other hand, I cannot help regarding with some suspicion, because it 
falls between the two mndnéa dates, alrealy mentioned, of & 76 and % 72390 “of 
the same king Govinds IIT., whieh tend to prove that the scheme of the months, need doring 
that king's reign, waa the aminée scheme. With the two other dates to guide ua. we might 
well suppose that the mistake, which. undoubtedly was committed in the date of 8. 1313 of 
Harihara IL, was made also in the date of S726, The result I consider to be that, among 
all the dates collected, there ia only the singlo date of & 584 which may confidently 
With the Sake era. 








(To be continued.) 
THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULIV AS, , 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from p, 242.) 
BUBNELL MSS. No. 27, 
THE STORY OF PANJURLI. 1 
wad translation occupies leaves.272 to 277 in Burnell M88. | 
Translation. 

Pafijurli wae cursed by Narfyana and was blessed by fevara. fivara made » nice 
garden which he called Nandanavana, and as the pigs destroyed it entirely, he went out to 
kill them; but Parvati, his wile, prevented him, and so he cursed them, 

“Do not live near me! Be called. pigs im the forest, and Pafijurli in the villages! Let o 
feast and a sacrifice: be performed for you," snid Tkvara. 


There wasn woman called Gollaramme Deyar, and a man ealled Guru Sarapoli. They 
lived at Ejanagaer on the Ghats, and bad four sons, whose hanes were EAntu Sépfi, Kadamana 
Sérti, Uttoma Sétti, and Mattu Marbale Satti, 

The sons considered together: — “What ocoupation shall we follow 2 What shall 


7 He 


we do F 
Then one of them said :—*“ Let um go-and trade by sea,.’" 


“Goods which are cheap: in this coumtry and dear in another country are those which we 
must procure for our commerce,” said another, 





“What are those things. which. we mast prooure ? ’” asked his brother, 


“A mast of coral, a eail. of silk, and an anohor of pearl: sailors, a master, and foeds to 
fill the ship, — pearls, rubies, and diamonds,” said be, 


‘Can we go to Meoca, or to Macao, or to the Island, or to Cochin, or to Cannanore 2" 
asked they of the sailors. 





™ Vis., in the Pattadaial inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya Kittivartuan II., Bp. Jed. Vol. III. 
Pp. 4. Ans earlior pOrnimiate date, Corresponding tothe 17th February A, D. 668 {in &. iag *Xpired), we have in the 
Mattowida (?} plates of tha Eastern Chilukya Vishguvardhana TT.,.onte, Vol. XX, p, 9, 

“| Sa far as I know, up to the present the carlicst indication, in an inscription, of the use of the piralmdnta 
echme we have “9 tye date ef thus Majhgawisireplates of the Parivrijaka Mahirija Hastin, of Gupta-suinvag ijl = 

SH wom Inger py 107) 5 and the earliest proof for the use of the amine scheme is furnished by am. 
lonctitt a fim Combudin of B. 548 oe A- Ty, 626-27, referred to abare.. 
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“ There is no difficulty at all-in going where you like,” snid the sailors: 
“However much we try we cannot even gain three pagodas, and there has been’ no profit 
by our trade. What shall we do now fF" said they, pie 

4 Tnt we trade in bollocks,” said one. 

So they traded in bullocks. 

“ Where do ballocks come from ? And whence do cocks come?” asked they. 

“ Cocks come from Kokada, the clephant from Ancgundi (Vijayanagar), and ballocks from 
the Ghats," they were told, and so they went to bny bullocks. 

They kept three hundred rupees in a bag and tied up three lhondred rupees iv their upper 
garments. They went to the herd of cows. There were three thousand bullocks, but they 
foand only two good ones amongst them, They asked the price. 

“A thousand rupees for the front leg, and a thousand rupees for the hind leg. Altogether 

~ “What is there important about them?" asked they. 

“There are certain points in oxen, vis.,a white tail, a white spot on the forehead, and 
points in the four legs, a white tongue, a bent horn and a certain colour in the belly. These 
are the points in these oxen,” said the Ganda. 

“ We want to buy such,” said they. 

So the Ganda sold the oxen to them. 

“Thoagh you have bonght the oxen, I do not give you the rope,” said be. 

“ Tet that be: there is our master, one Kareiki Balla] of Kukyali,” eaid thoy. 

They went there, and the Balli] said to them :—™“ You had better cut in pieces very long 
cloth and tie the oxen together with it and bring them.” 

They did so, and descended the Ghats. There was one Pergadi (Vokkectinar) of 
Kallabotti, and they went to bis village, There wasa jack-tree in front of the house, a wide- 
spreading tree, giving good shade. So they stood under the tree in the shade, but the 
herdsmen said: — “ You cannot let your oxen lie under that tree, nor can you stand there.” 

“Why not?" asked they, 

* There are three hundred anripe fruit on the branches and a thousand froit below, which 
belong te our master. If you steal them, you will incur the curse of Patjarli,” 

“« [¢ is said that unripe fruit beara a curse bot nob ripe fruit,” replied they, and tied their 
oxen to the trunk of the tree, cut off the fruit, ate the inner part, and gave the oxen the skin. 
Then they took their oxen and went to the Lidu at Kukyaji Karahge, where they gave their oxen 
both rice water and ordinary water, and tied them up. But the oxen disappeared from that place, 
They had been tied up at night, but could not be found in the morning. As they conld not find 
the oxen, they referred to the prasua book, from which they foand that as they had disregarded 
whnt the herdsmen of the bidw had enid and had mocked them and had stolen the jack-frnit and 
eaten them, the Bhita of the place had followed them and caused the bullocks to disappear, 
Bat if they prayed and worshipped the Bhiita, they would find their oxen, 

“ How are we to worship the Bhita 2 asked they of the astrologer. 

“There is one Eantu, a Pombada by caste; call him and give him betel-nat for the sake 
of the Bhéta. If you do this, you will find your oxen. Also, if you give him rico on Tuesday 
so that he may perform a feast ongthe following Tuesday, you will find your oxen,” said the 
astrologer. Next day they called Ranta the Pombada, and Have Lim rice on thint verr Tuehiny. 
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Next day the oxen were found tied up in the same place as before. Phe villagers and the 
Ballal met together, and Kintn the Pombada ssid: — “ [| can dress and personate the Bhita 
and take the rice, but as no feast has ever been performed for that Bhita, how am [ to tell you 
his origin and his history P" 

“Tf you do not know, we will tel] you,” said Karetiki the Ballil of Kukyali, 

So Kiintu dressed and Personated the Bhiita, but said he did not know how to make up the 
Bhiita's face." 

“ TE you do not know how to make op the Bhita’s face, you had better takea look at my 
pig's face and make yours up like that,” said the Ballil, 

So Kinta looked at the pig's face and made himself up like that. 

“If you do not know the history of the Bhiita, there ix my squirrel, ask it, and sing like 
him,” said the Ballal, 

The squirrel sung and Kinta learnt its song and sang like it. Thus was the feast and 
sacrifice performed; and the Bhita possessed Eanfu, 

“There are many great People in the Eastern Countries. I will £0 te them and get a 
feast and sacrifice," said the Bhita, 

“You get only a vow from the poor, bat a feast and sacrifice from the rich,” said the 
Balla]. “ Ifyou go toa forest you will be called a pig, but be a Bhiita, that is, the master of = 
thousand people. fivara has given yon anothority to kill a man, who was to have lived 
twelve yeara more, if he had not disregarded you! So great a Bhita are you,"* 


“I go to the Eastern countries,” said the Bhiita, 

He oe anne omple of Véikofe Ramana at Tirupati where he did not cease to canse 
the Garuda Vihana to turn round, 

“ What is the matier?" asked the god. 

Then a man became possessed, and said:—“ Tam a servant of Niriyana, and I came here 
to get a feast and a sacrifice,” 

Then Véikate Rimage saw the Bhita, and came to know that he was a servant of 
Nariyaga, 

" You shall be called Kala Bhairava or MNija Kanta, and sit on my right in the middle of 
the hill; so take a vow before me,” suid the god. 

A building was made there, and the Bhdtsa was called Kala Bhairaya or Nija Eanta, and 
got a feast and sacrifice, 

“ TI want to go to the Superior gods, and get blessings from them,” said the Bhita, “J 
go to Darmasthéla.’’ 

He went there and blinded the Bhatia who carried about the god, and so a Potchdyat was 
called by the villagers and Hobalis, and a man became possessed, 

“What is it?” asked they of him. 

He said :—“ This Bhiita is a servant of Niriyana. He stood at the right side of Véikate 
Ramana at Tirnpati, took vows before the god, and was called Kala Bhairava, and he asked 
the god what he would give him, and the god asked him what he wanted. And so he replied: 
a plage on his right side from the Upper part of the Ghits to the lower countries, go that he 
might make the people fill his treasury.” 

“How are a feast and sacrifice to be performed for yon ?" asked the god, 

“ My name shall be Annappa, and a feast and sacrifice shall be performed for me after 
your feast,” suid be, 
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Thus was s gudi built for the Bhita on the right side of the god, and there he stayed and 
got a sacrifice and a feast, 

He took vows before the god, and ssid he would goto other temples and villages. He 
came to a temple at Képadi. 

He made the god's elephant sick, and would not Jet the god's image be mounted upon the 
elephant to go in procession, When all the villagers were called together and made on 

“«T was called Kila Bhairava in Tirupati, and Annappa at Dharmasthila. I stood on the 
right side of the god, and made the people give me vows first. I want to have the same rights 
in this place also,” said he. 

Then the villagers built a gudi on the right side of the god and a feast and a sacrifice were 
performed, and he was called Pafijurli, Then he came to the didu at Kalle, and made a cow 
and a calf sick. When this was referred to in the prasna-book, it was found to be the work of 
this Bhiita, and that a sacrifice and a feast were to be performed to avert the evil. The people 
made offerings to him, and the sickness was cured, 

There were Ait Ullaya, Chikkariya Ullaya, Banariya Ullaya, and they had two sisters, 
Padupila and Jakama Deyar. Their husband's name was Hebbiri Balla], who presented 
the younger wife with « jewel for her neck, and a quarrel arose between the women, Then 
the elder made an oath: — “O Paijurli, if you will kill my sister, I will build for you o 
gunda, and present you an image of a pig made of bell-metal and of silver too. I will perform 
a feast with one hundred ond twenty cocoannt leaves, and with tender cocoanuts, anil with 
one hundred and twenty cocks.” Next day Paiijurli made the younger wife sick; he broke her 
legs and hands, and was about to cause her death, when an outory of men and women arose. 
The younger called to the elder sister ; — “ Will you see me die P” 

“T asked you, O Pafijurli, to kill her when I was angry. You made her sick, but I do not 
want you tokill her, Release her this once, and let her live. Do not kill her," prayed the 
elder sister. 

Then her brother Ait Ballil became possessed. 

“ You prayed one way before, and now you pray another way, I will kill yon both,” said 
the Bhita, and he killed the two women in one night. They were burnt together in a large 
paddy field called Jananands Biakyir, The funeral ceremony was performed, and then Hebbiri 
Ballal came and said : — “ Although you quarrelled and are dead, you two women, the feast 
which was promised must be performed.” 

So he built a gunda, made a car, and performed a feast with one hundred and twenty 
cocoanut leaves, one hundred and twenty tender cocoanuts and with one hundred and twenty 
seers of rice-fllour. Then the Bhite was call Pafijurli of Kalya. 

He left that place, went to Chembukal, and reached the temple of Viniyaka, when the 
feast was about to be finished, A man became possessed of the Bhuta and said that he wanted 
a feast and sacrifice. 

“Tf you area Bhits, you must give a proof,” said the villagers. 

“ Tt will saffice if you inquire of Mahankaji,” said he. 

When they asked Mahaikili, she said that he had been to many places, had given many 
many proofs, had stood at the right side of the god, and had got feasts, ‘ So have I heard, 
Therefore, it is not necessary to shew a sign here as well,” said she. 

‘* Tf you will make this place s celebrated one, we will build you a sinam on the right side 
of the god, and perform a feast and sacrifice,” said the people. He made this place known to 
the four countries, and got many vows. 
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make the people bring vows both for you and me," said he, -_—o 
A temple was built, and « car was made at the right side of the temple. A feast and a 


sacrifice were performed, and he was called Pafjurli of Chembukal.. After that he used to 
get feasts and sacrifices from every house, following the ropes of the bullocks and the relations 
of women, 


“T shall 


IU OW Ey Mss, — No, 28, 
THE STORY OF VODILUTAYA. 


Original in the Kanarese character; transIntion according to Burnell MSS, Original, text 
anil translation, occupies leayes 278 to 280. 

There was a woman hamed Gollaramma Deyar, and a man named Eka Salyar, who 
had s son called Balu Sénaya. When he was pretty little ehild, and suckling, his mother 
died, and when he was old enough to eat rice, his fa | ie i's passed 
over him, and when ten or twelve years had pnased, 
plate and his father's on a silver plate, and said he wanted to oo 7 o throv 
them into it, He heard that the Ganges Iny to the north, and said: —“No one has seen it as 
yet.” Bot Narayana Sénava, his brother-in-law, had seen the Ganges, and so be called 
Nariyans Sénava to his house, and said :-— c= 


“Hare heard that you have hean to the Ganges. Bow tai is it and what i i like 
vo north for an, There is the Mohd Gaigt andthe Mani Gaigt, the beantife Ganges 


in the north for sin and Rimééwar for crime. When I went to the Ganges, I had an iron 
stick as long ag a man, and when I retarned back and reached home it was decreased by half 
a cubit. I prept on my belly for a month, on my knees for two months, and on my hannches 
for three months. It was 4 gloomy road with pits in it and deserted as well. For four 
months’ journey, there was a tiger waiting to seize any one who tried to pass. For fire months’ 
journey, there were the black serpents called Saiikapila, I went: on enduring all these 
difficulties, and have returned back ; you will have to go through the same.’ 

Knowing that he wonld hare to suffer all these dangers, he started for the Ganges with 
ten or twelve persons, and reached it after passing all the ers. There was a tomple 
called Jagamantamt! in the Ganges, and there he offered a vow. He bathed there at the § 
firtha, and he cast the ashes into the water, and he took sandal. 

There was a Bhiita, called the Great Vodilutaya, 

“I shall go along with you,” said the Bhilta. 

“I will not. tell a Bhiita, who wishes to come with me, not to follow me, and 1 will not tell 
 Bhita, not willing to come with me, to follow me, If you are willing to come, you may come 
along with me," said Balu Sénava. “ But, if you come with me, how can a feast be performed 


for you?" 





* Aa I follow you, a frame of bam boos of the height of the sky and another of the brendth 
of the world must be made. Sheep must be killed and put in a pan, a thousand torches made 
of sticks of the arcea palms, balls of rice heaped on bamboo mats, fowls must be killed and 


heaped on a pan, tender cocoanuts cut and a pot-of toddy presented,” said the Bhita. 

“IT will give you what you ask: do you follow me,” said Biln Sénava, (and in due course) 
he returned home from the Ganges, 

He came to the Lidu of Idakaje Margal. He built a e¢nam like a palace. 

"And now a feast must be performed,’ ‘said Bila Sénaya, . 

He dug twelve rows of cuenmber beds for the feast of the Hhtia. He planted cucumber 


seeds. Cucumbers of the colour of squirrels were prodvced. He counted them daily, 








Balu Sénava had three daughters called Vopo¢}i, Kinnanté, and Saraswati. He set 
them to watch the cucambers, and once, during their daily counting, one cucumber was not 


to be found. 

“ What isthe cause of my not finding the cncumber?”* asked he of his danghter 
Vopotti. | 

“T do not know,” said she. 


He asked Saraswati. “Ido not know,” said she. 

And he asked Kinnanté. “I do not know,” said she. 

“ Don’t you know, any of you?” asked he. “If none of you know, let it be discovered 
by the Great Vodilatiya,” said he. 

Next day Vodilntaya killed Kinnsnté and Vopofti, and then Saraswat! grieved very much. 

“ Even if the eacumber waa stolen, do not kill this daughter also: she is as a medicine for 
the whole family. I shall do as [ have promised,” prayed Bilu Sénava. 

He built a sinam like a palace, He sprinkled about a thousand #frs of rice-flour. He 
planted a plantain-tree to the south of the sinam. He gave food to a thousand people, He 
planted an sreca-tree to the north, and he performed.» feast with a thousand toruhes of the 
areca-trea; he killed sheep and put them in a pan; hecut open tender cocoanuts, killed 
fowls and heaped them up; he made a round frame as broad as the world, and another as 
high as the sky. Thus did he perform the feast for the Bhita, This was the feast performed 
for the Bhita at Idakajé Mangal. 

“© Bhita, protect the men and the women of the world! Accept your festival and stay 
in this world!” prayed Bila Sénava. Judge between the false and the trne with justice. 
Take only a vow from the poor anda festival from the rich, from the sonthern to the 


northern countries.” 
‘To be continued.) 


NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN. 
A Porm sr PREeMaNanp. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GUJARATI WITH NOTES BY MES. J. K. EABRAJT. 
(Concluded from p. 21.) 
Canto MITT. 
440 With haste the Lord of Vaikugth started up, crying, " Whereis my eagle, where is my 


eagle P” 

And said Chaturbhuj to his wife, “ Come Chataori,™ the wicked Nigars have discovered 
my plans.*7 

Be quick ; fill up his basket: Narsiih, the Nigar, ia my worshipper. 

The mob is very obstinate and thero is no help (for us) bat to go, so you go first with all 


445 Go and adorn her person™ with goodly ornaments: for her hands, golden bracelets and 
faultless gems. 


Do not forget to take with you all the requisites (for a moésdiua) in kind and in cash, for 


my servant is very importanate. 
Take a good many clothes made by clever hands, each more valunble than the other ; 


“ The f handed we é., clever one, used here for alliteration. 
It in not clear what the god exactly means by asying qearne aret ee WIT, but this in the literal 


@ It may be “ your person” just as well ua “her person,” but the meaning ix}the adorument of Kuavarbill. 








Such as have never been dreamt of, whose names are not even known: bring such with 
you, shaking off sloth, 
Let them be beyond the conception of Brahma himaelf ° 0 og 
450 Saying this, the Lord of Lakshml proceeded on his way and arrived hither, bringing with 
him numberless bundles, 


Seeing the distress of his worshipper Narsitih, the Ancient One started tp and rushed 
(to his help), 
The Lord of the strong bow was dressed as & merchant and Lakshmt as 4 merchant's wife, 
The son of Nand had his eagle with him, who carried the bundles on his head, 
Sri Gépal was seated in a chariot, and the air resounded with the tread of the bullocks 
and the jingling of their bells. 
455 The people did not recognise the Lord of the Universe as he went ¢ 





(like » Vinta’s). 

465 He wears car-ornaments studded with diamonds, and the lines at his eyes reach his very 

ears.™ 

He has thrust a Penatthe back of his car, and has taken the name of Dimidar the 
draper, 

His robe is of fine and yet rich cloth, and Hart walks slowly along, 

On his shoulders the fod bas a plaid, the two ends of which he holds in his hands, 

All the ten fingers are ¢ all of rings, and his feet are entirely covered with socks, 


470 He has a number of servants with him, some of whom ry ponches, 
Many servants are round him to do his bidding, Odhay3 carrying his §@j-measore™ for 
him. 


Kamali Rint walks behind the god, and all eyes are fixed on the ef thint 


The pride of the Nagar women is humbled, for the lady's appearance is like that of the 
moon and the sun, 


The bright head-ornament greatly becoming the beantifal forehead, 
And a diamond bracelet glistening on her wrist. 
475 Her large eyes beam with intelligence, sparkling like a number of khanjan birds canght in 









be missing here. ‘A diferent epithet of the god ls waed In oak line, 
" TNR, a member of the trading class, The black lines of beauty drawn with bijal, 
™ Odhava Waa a friend and constant companion of Krishpa, 


a The 94j-meamirs is about 8 of s yard. = Fom. ofA, & rick man. 
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ee of Lakshmi and of her two servant-maids, Lalité and 
As the god of gods approached with hia wife the Méhta at once recognized him. 

And went up to meet him, saying, “ You are welcome Séth Samilla."™ 
As they met, said the beanteous Bim :—“ Do not mention my name openly, 
435 yah ersten proclaim the fact of my being here; you may spend whatever you like 
Gratify the wishes of Kufvarbif.” Saying so, Ranchhéd took his seat. 
Then, in the hearing of the whole assemblage, Hari said these words :— 
“ Go, Séthiol, and mitigate her snferings, by pressing Kuavarbil to your heart.” 
_ As he said this, Kamala walked forth and pressed Kuavarvahd to her heart, 
490 “My sweet, do not shed tears; call your mother-in-law: where is she ?" 
Two or four Nigar women, who were near, felt their pride hambled to see her beauty. 
The véheda questioned Kamali thas:— “ What relative are you to the Méhta ?"' 
Then in lucid accents spoke the Séthinf these sweet words smilingly :— 
“Vehvag, did you not know us? You are Brihmans, so are we Vinlas. 
495 We trade in clothes, and have stores of our own; we get much help from Narsiih. 
We take gold from the Méhtajl, and with it carry on trade in clothes. 
We are come to provide the maternity gifts and to fill the empty basket with gold. 
We have brought every article that the Méhté sent for." 
So saying sat down the Séthial, while the Nigar women were breathless with expectation. 
500 Sending for the Véhvai, Srirang Méhita, Sci Jadirii met him with affection. 
While all the Nigars felt astonished, the Ocean of Mercy filled up the empty basket, 
And said to the Méhti: —“ Distribute the gifts with due care,” 


Refrain, 
“Distribute the gifts with due care,” saith the beanteous Sim, 
“And if anything is wanting, bid us, your servants, (bring it),” 


M10 went sftat te Sesite, sex, ei, wer wR Tee Ee wrest, zr war ged 
z 





BT ory et Ht, Farrag 77 At, fhe fare at cep fay it rarest, waar ant dae arse. 


rede st TAT. 6455 Sta seer vet sortie t, era arairat Fa 
445 epg tq gine, i ae arrest eA TAT fre Tt. | 
HE sin ant. at Sit rg Presa aa @, sz Brey ATT 
ia @ area 0 aad, fF ae Hot a Ri® t- 


Arey. SST We TR CATT aes Bas TAT t 
aea FTA. : ery arear t. 
ervat Yaa 92, aa #1 77 WE, iT ST mie TT aT Sea Tt, aay Tas 


aa a ara. “gf. | 
Ts warm way ys * * 460 co svedt saath t, et ear areét ari farr 2. 
450 ayit seq gteat oes arti. are seat aor SCT Gea wT arg t, wat TAratarc 





al Saméfia is a come of Krishna, but is in common use among Viplis, 
® Something has bean left out bere. @ The metre changes here. 
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want sive ae om, are one ag eer 
495 c@ ara sent tcrt, anit 
ant Sire + 


waa ue Reh it Sxeniear ge Sty tom wet wr crete t 
8 Pt See Ge wert Oy wire ee cer pe sieghuniee 
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I wee Sarit gee sari & siecertt 
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| 0 a wig ¢, eat eats art 
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tlhe Toca 7 Wie =7 Fea? 

Mis iee hn ac ae ett anger 


wir Gg ft. 
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Canto XIV. 


505 The ME&héta sent for his daughter and said :— “See here, the basket is filled with gold. 
Give gifts to all the Nigar community : such an opportunity will not oceur again,” 
With kuatideat™ in hand, the daughter went up to the mother-in-law, 
ad aged ines: said ae Te a — “Madam, distribute the gifta, 
ou Were abusing ‘aishnay and saying “ What gifts will Ae, the pan P 
510 You were ridien the ul aps 
aed ling Misi and the tdl, bat see they have won (the love of ) Sri 
See the earnings of the poor, where the heart is given to the praise of Hari. 


* Cup of kunkua. 
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Pocicncmmcst gs, NARSING - 


seccasiedbis Salts thhagrGlan yor'Sleys tit tows) young BETA 
Hearing this speech of Kniivarvabi, the mother-in-law called forth the priest and the 





Worshipping ‘at their fect with ptedat in hand, Eufvarbal brought forth eight articles of 
clothing for them. 
515 Then seeing a crowd of Niigars (eppronching) Vaomiilt folded up his plaid ; 
Hoe went up to where the basket was, and began selecting the clothes, after undoing the 
bundles. 


Méhé@tAjt said :—* Here, daughter, give your father-in-law (this) pimri, 
Folding up these gold-embroidered clothes, place the golden armleis upon them, 
Go and hold them before your husband, and retarn with your eyes cast down. 
520 Give away whatever your mind wishes, do not take a step backwards.” 
Then the jéfh and jé{hdni were invited, and all the eight clothes brought to them. 
And as she (Kufvarbif) bowed with affection before the diyar and dérdni,“ the busatiy® 
** All the nine treasures must be (ready) where Narsith is concerned,” and sat obsti- 
nately refusing what was offered, 
Tt was when they gave him five gold miAér that he allowed the distribution to proceed. 
525 Next the nandi stopped the proceedings, and Kufvarbal went up to her father, with the 
two-téld bracelets, and appeased her with ten-fé/d ones. 
Then she gave all the sixteen articles® to her mother-in-law, and bowed down to her : 
At which the grand-mother-in-law was highly angered, and censured the whole family. 
Refrain. 
The old woman censured the whole family, “ Now I won't accept any gifts" (said she), 
530 Should my daughter-in-law supersede me, the oldest relative ?" 


weg Y FY. 17 ATE. 515 qr nian og aot art, wert 

505 Wea Herd dant, sr Eat ore Sree eT, jain acini mepenite Puan.) 
ae wat HTT TET ATT a | ore ae Tet art 
aearezt aca ahr arg we TE arat. ee deat f ee ee 
era wit ait sre arth vert sat Fat pete: waar att @f sheet wae 


Ning ini td wa Aree AT MT | ee Posty Bayh tafe 
S10 am Favat sadry are, a4 oa BPaT TTS. on pata es a yi bili sul ad : 
wat ware ge ath, Sie & ett go Als Tea As HS, MS Tet eal Bear 





art. 
Bar | | | 
= ar | Rai dee Ft oho PM 


“wart 


“We The eldest brother of Kuavarbil's bbchan and his wife. py" 

a The youngest brother of Kubvarbi®s husband and his wife, Busa/fy) is the pet name for diyar, He, being 
e youngest brother brother, and a mere boy, the girl-wife is on terms of friendship with bim, whereas she has to observo 
» certain decorum towards the whole family from their being her busbend's elders, He curries her meseages to 
her parente-in-law and even to her husband, and is allowed to be her companion and playmate. Hence hia claim for 
= Sone ss Rukrerbels hatha’ Nandi in pootical for 4%. Tt appeare that she wae presented first 
with a pair of bracelets of gold weighing two (ila, but she refused to accept them, and was given another pair 
weighing ton bls, 

#3 Gee note 51, p, 105, 
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625 


art. | Prcenre. a 


Satert wert art, cadrer srt ararh. jee ~ 
TTCRTC. | $90 wet weet ares ag, Hg aedt et ae. 
Canto X¥, 


Knowing of the anger of the elder néhodn Lakshmijt went up to her, 

And, placing a precious plaid on her shoulders, appeased her wrath : 

At which there were cries of acclamation in the mandep and women began to sing, 

(Saying), “Call this (real) méad/wa that the Méhétajt gives, all others are but trash.” 
535 Each one called forth her relatives as best suited her : 

And women flocked up, each thinking she would take the best cloth she liked. 

All the four communities walked up and went into the mandap. >. 
$40 And Sri Vanmiili, folding up his plaid, went up to them. 

Ann ay ntt stood performing on the tdl, while the érdgis stood singing, | 


presents, 
Sri Rang’s priest Simal got white sflda,4 
HEmjt and Khémjt, two other priests, got some ten things placed on their shoulders, 
$45 Kabhd to some, and péimrt and pafké,“ and names T cannot enumerate, 
Some get mugtai some pltidmbér,“4 some get cotton #ildi* only, 
Magida déridt and asdvli# are given to some, to some sflén and patd and jal :# 
While the gold fringed turbang that are given glisten brightly. 
Piyajémd, nimd and packhédi“ and robes with tassels, 
550 A shower of clothes appeared to come down, since the Ocean of Mercy himself had 
turned draper. 
Beantiful ornaments for the arms ani wrists, and rings for the fingers. 
Necklaces dangling with innumerable pearls, and pendants, 
Some get waist-bands, some bracelets, some are adorned with chains. 
Some get golden wristlets, and earrings such os fascinate the mind. 
555 After the gifts of the mon wore disbursed, the wamen-folk were called forth, 
Their fore-heads being marked .with jeu atu," various kinds of clothes were placed on 
each one’s shoulder, | 
Gangivabn" is given a gapiini, Sondarvahas? gets a ci/wa,4t 
The black colour of which well becomes their fair skins. 
Chhabllivahe gets a heavy chhdya, in colour red and white, 
560 Kédavahn is given a kalgAér, and Prémvaho a patifi.8 
Ram-kuirvar and Krishna-kuiyar receive precious ghaf,¢ 
Chhélvahn is given only somo chiiee,## and Nanivahu some mate 
Pinvaho wears pitéméar® . . | | | | | Ma 
Ripkuivar gets s red sérf, and Daviuivar is in a pet. 
565 Simkunvar receives a gold-borderod sd/iia, Satikarvaha a bodice for home-wear, 
Lakshmivaho and Lachhavahu and Lilyahu — each receives a patdlid, 
Jasméda, Jasida, Jivi, Jamund and Janki and many other rahmgt? 
“* All names of clothes,  Hunku paste is appiled as a sign of good lock, see note 69, page 101, 
“* All names of clothes, for explanation, see notes to Canto VIL 
* It may be noticed that the post enters fully into alliteration here (Gatgivahu gots « gljflet and Sindarrakn 
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Stand dressed either in a new adfri or a bodice, 
 Miin-bai and Vélvaln and Rambhavatl and Raiya — 
570 All take off their old and put on new clothes, sticiég their babies down. 
While Chhabilf sits at the chAdd (basket), giving away whatever is required, 

Measuring out gajida and gajidei« with his gaj, he sits entting them out, 

Giving awny for bodices and for sdris, pét and pitambar and utlas and mibar.6 

* . * * . . alg 
575 Sdrts and plaids, both being gold-embroidered, glisten together, 

White sl@a studded with spots of saffron have gold borders al] around. 

Chandrakald looks well in a mérvi and Diyar (?) in a daridi, 

Tilas five-atriped,"! and gold and silver coins for ornaments. 

Some get akéfé, others fé¢ and necklaces of great value. 
580 Some are given bhamri,™ some sfntd,™ and some little golden flowers™ for the head. 
Some women fold their palms and ask the MébttA for a necklace, 
While others hold their little ones before tho Méhta. 

Refrain: 

Before the Méhté some hold their little ones, thinking he would give them something, after 


every one has received her wished-for gift, 
Thus the reproach of the sisariyda™ is removed, Kuivarbil is (considered) Incky in her 


are wet a ar Sees celia FA Ale Se. 
555 Gece sears Wear Aaa sever ars aT. 
star gee waite arét, dee Tes are 
| 560 ate vee aetre sir, aa Tee Tetet ST. 
540 qere oareér Mt gaat aeertt Sea |. ee aptt are, a : - 
vara af. (565 artery Bratt arg, — aT. 
east war ares vane are Feri site at. Se aaa x 
east aera Heart vera ait Feat A. mrerart x Were Corder % XE St 
545 aur atx qradt TERT, ara a Te Tay ft. 570 agai arden rar Teerent, eet gat STH at 
ae Fa orate are 4 are ATs ST. gz diata< Saee Stee Seer 7 ie ST. 
550 ger act at aeare ace Fat eet Bea | 97S arér scardtat sect seam eee are Si- 
ween araae Sia Get Fe Seto ors ST- quarara atedt ata, weterrest 8 at- 
#% Seo note 45, p. 283. © The toxt is more or loss anintelligible. 


at Here again the text is not clear, '@ Neck oruaments. 
H Head oroamenta, ® The busband's relatives. 


parent. 
aeq 2S af. crt Hart. 
ark einen att sat, ere arses. 
535 Gi@ Gtarar ani aeat Say sat araestt. 
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Het Bra Tet TaTy7 ae ye aft. qa, 
amt HRA We Arar Rie TAT Te ae BF wh at. 
Canto XVI. 
685 Kuiivarbdi's wishes are gratified, the reproach of the adsariydn is lifted, 
Every one has got gifts to please his or her mind, according to bis or her claims, 
All the family, the Nigar community, and ulso their servants of the Flt and Malt caste 
Have been given gifts: Prabha bas really kept hia word, 
Giving all the fourteen articles of decoration to Kunvarbdi, they honoured her. 
590 And lastly placing two golden stones®® into the basket, Harl became invisible, 
All the assemblage was astonished at the unearthly sth and séthéni, 
And everybody began to fall at the Meéhéta’s feet, knowing his devotion to be (so) true. 
(Just then) Kuavarbai's nanadi came up grumbling loudly, 
Abusing the véhvdi because somebody had been left out without a gift. 


at 





Here, sister-in-law, take back what you have given mo" (said she). 
“ The Mthéta is only a Nigar in name, but is a mendicant in reality, 
At this Kuivarbii went to the M@héti (and said): —“ Father, how will it fare with me now P 
600 In spito of all this expense, there is still cause left for reproach, and how shall I live? 
I forgot to mention my nanadi's danghter, by name Ninbai, | 
She is a baby of six months, and just one piece of cloth is required." 
The Méhétaji replied : — “ Daughter mine, call upon Sri Gopal. 
I cannot give a single thread, I do bnt sit and play-on my dl,” 
605 Again Midhay was invoked; — « Trikum, preserve our prestige.” 
And from the skies down fell a beantifal five-coloured cloth, 
Kudvarbii's nanadi satisfied (thus), the Méhétijt asked for leave to go, 
Placing in lien of the one thonsand méhérs™ those two golden stones in the basket. 
All the Nagar people bow at his feet and praise him (saying) -— 
610 “ Narsiith is the greatest man in the Nigar community, he has the patronage of the Lord 
of the strong bow, 
Praise be to you, Mehétajt, none can be like you in this wicked age. 
You have added to the pomp of the Nigar community by putting everyone in new clothes. 
We had no hopes that you conld supply the n ity gifts : 
But Prabhu bas saved the honour of all, and removed the reproach.” 
615 Now the Méchétajt folds his palms and aska leave to go. 
“ Pray send Kuivarbai with mo, the carriage has been brought,” 
Then Kuavarbai sits in the carriage and goes to Junagadh.7 
Every one goes to see her off, crying — “ Praise be to Vaikunthrai,.” 
In the town of Virakshétra Varddara situated in Gujarat, 
620 Bhit Préminand, Chaturvathai Brihman by birth, 
Finished this work according to his lights, 
On Sunday the ninth of the month Aad, in Sastvat 1719, 
He who sings it and hears it with devotion will be freed from his difficulties. 
Vaikuothrai will remain before him who knows this and offers his devotion, 






“ The gold mohars that the old woman had declared to be the husband's dae: 
" It in customary for the young wife ‘o remaia with her parents during her confinement, 





625 The Lord of Vaikupfh will come to him who hears with » guiltless mind, 








The tale Bhat Préminand has to tell ; het ard bo get blag 
Seq SH. oT war. saints Ser Panett feb 
508 sive dtm eceter, aed eet Mt. | nei geeerie Neral AP rea 
peat incon Then Ges Te SPAT wera ETT STs Ae A. 
neGan'e Tere “arat TAC Sie aT ge et, THT Bt Tat ST. 
po Ter eT REE eres Mt | G10 oyrerth ae tet acre ere steer af 
800 era aecerih seit dh ara wea Rgar a9 eatey sr wagers ata st. 
i as arr area miter creat, cag ahi az 
are st. 
Sa Se eae te enter teat |! wi Neeratt rere air aim a ae art a 
Suc icene — eee | | SRE eT ware, teu srt & wtat af. 
595 “ucts tee Saal SSE Serre tweet 
Sol TS Sone tres carer | yar | slid 
wang ae re oy et er | TERE Me ea 
| ca aff. . = 
ere ew oe er ger se eat & Yh wer Ft eee 
vg tay ge campaign pe TTT, 
Hears ae, fart ant ert sft ras Wt. | 625 eeearg eeey eta, ait thoes 5 Bee. 
TH arr sat + war, et Tae are Sl. az farre ee aor args &4 ate ae. 
MISCELLANEA. 


THE MEANING OF SRAHL 

Tae second of the two important copper-plate | 
: tions of the Gangavarhéa king Narasimha- 
déva IV., discovered by Babu Man Moban 
Chakravarti at Puri (Jagannith) and published by 
him in the Journal Beng. ds. Soe. Vol. LXIV. 
P. I. p. 128 ff., contains the following dates -— 

1.— Page 151, inscription B.. plate vi.a, 1 19: 
Saka-nripater-ntitéahn ateeeety idhikéshu 
trayidaia-sate-samvateardeh . art-Virn- 
Nrisitbhadéea-nripatih(téh) iccas stats dvilvith- | 
daty-aaké abbilikhyamind Vichhd éukla ékfda. 
dyics Marhgale-viré; i. ¢., Saka-Sarhvat 1516 
expired, in the asta (year) 22 of the king's reign, 
on Tuesday, the lith tithi of the bright half of 
the month of Vichha (Vriéchika). 

Here the Saka year 1516 has been erroneously — 





year correspended, as it did, to A. D. 1383.84, the 22nd 





quoted instead of 1517. For Saka-Samvat 1316 
expired the date would correspond to Wednesday, 
the 4th November A. D. 1394; but for Baka. 
Sarhvat 1317 expired it corresponds to the Sird 
November A. D. 1395, which wav a Tuesday, and 
which did fall in the 22nd onka (year) of the 
king's reign, becanse the 6th March A. D. 1384, 
the equivalent of another date (p. 148, L 9) of hia 
reign, fell in the Sth anka (year)." 

92. — Ibid, plate vib, 1.1: ssmin rijyé trayd- 
virndaty-anké = Vichhd dwvitlya-krishna-saptamt{ 
Pandita-vird; i¢., in the same reign, in the anta 
(year) 23, on Wednesday, the 7th tithi of the 


mecond dark half of the month of Vichhi 


(Vriichika). 


This date regularly corresponds to Wednesday, 
the 22nd November A. D. 1396, when the 7th 


qaka yeor most have corresponded: to. A, D, 1295.98, 


a: | hecnaee in counting. the: years. thé nasbers Mand 26 


would be omitted, 


fiths of the dark half ended Th. 53m. after 
mean sunriae,? It fell im the second Erishna. | 
pakeha of the solar month of Vriichika, because 


same month on the lst November, the solar 


month having commeneed on the 29th October. 


4.— Ibid, p. 152, plate vi.b, 1. 5: éerahi Ming. 
- ni a. 
emitting the first two worda—on the Mina. 
sat kranti, on Saturday, the llth tithi of the 


dark half. 


This date falls in the same year as the | 
immediately preceding date No.2; for the Mina- 
samkranti then tock place (by the Arya- 
siddhinta) 1b. 24m. after mean sunrise of Gittingen. 
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moua with, the expressions asminnsér, aur 
use of érdAf in the dates to which I have drawn 
atvention ante, Vol. XXIII. p, 224, _ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tae following is a mantra (charm) which wil! | 


Parbat guphd at base hdy terd : 


Sendd Bér tiu hain bhdl merd { 


Ugarbtr kd potrd, Chhetrpdl hd potrd, Lohpdl 
bt potrd, Agnipal ké potrd, Sangulpdl kd potré, 
Titkarpdl kd poird; Bhitapdl kd dohird; Maid 
Aanthardi kd jdyd; Punigd kd bhdt; Gurda ka 
with: hamdrd seddid dee: hamdird bhijd dve ; 
hamdrd kdm shitih Ler dve: Gurd  shakt hamdari 
bhagal. Phere mauler: chale bdchd: Mahdndeo 
kd bdchd phure. 


Thy father dwells in the shade of the mountain 
valley : Sendf Bir, thon art my hrother. 

Grandson of Ugarbir, grandson of ChhétrpAl, 
grandson of Lohpél, grandson of Agnipél, grand- 
son of Sangulpél, grandson of Thikarpél; 
grandson (danghter'’s son) of Bhiinpll; son of 
Mother Kunthardi; brother of Paniya; disciple 
of the Guri: come at my call; come for my send- 
ing: come quickly and do my bidding: I worship 
the power of the Gaurd. Work charm: go voice; 
let the voice of Mahideo (Siva) work, 

The above mantra should be repeated 10] times 
at night for 21 daya by the river side, at the spot 
where the dead are burnt, or under a pipal tree 
(feus religiosa), or chambd (michalia thampaca), 
or chambelf /jasminum grendiflorwm), or at the 
pond, tank, or well whencethe women fetch water. 


ee, 
? This shows that the word dvitiye of the date cannot 


refer to the fithi; and it cannot refer to the month | 


* See, «. ¢., Ep. Pad. Vol. I. p, 159, lines § and Tl. 
* Bee ents, Vol, IX. p. 193, . § from the bottom, 
aod p. 194, LG, 





and ask why he is called. He should then be told 
to come when sent for, and do whatever is bidden. 


-His appearance is thut of a gaddf (hill shepherd), 


as he comes, and sometimes with a whistling 
sound through his limbs. On the 22nd day a ram 
should be taken to the place of his appearance, 
and presented to him to ride on. This ram is 
called his ghért,* 

Sakpazv Batwart in P. N. and Q. 1833. 





NOTES ON HIGH CLASS MARRIAGES AMONG 
THE MARATHA SUDEAS, 
Amowoe high class Marithd Sidras the men 
marry at all periods of life, except extreme old 


the pleasure of the parties concerned, or rarely 
Upper classes take place when the parties are very 


| young, on the choice of their elders, If the bride- 


groom be an adult he exercises some discretions 
though his freedom of choice is considerab! ly 
limited by caste, by usage, by the customs of 


community in which social regulations have 


respect paid ina patriarchal society to paronta: 


by the Saieia, nfs, Vol, XL p34 The Gued ix 


Ninak, — Ep.) 





of a husband, nor haa any voice in the manner of 
After investigation of the ¢laims of each side 
as to purity of descent, ete., a party of the bride- 


kuddei(turmeric-powder moistened with lemon-juice | 
to give it a bright red colour) to the bride's houses | 








sponds to the plighting of troth, firat engagement, 


or following European custome, and is called 
kwiskdaild.? 


The late B. V. Suastetin FP. WV. and Q. 1883. 





A TELUGU SUPERSTITION‘. 
Ir is very unlucky for a dog to rub ita buttocks 


apply it to the bride's forehead. On the same, or to the inhabitants. 

any other convenient day, the bride's party in The belief in this omen is in no way affected by 

water, to the bridegroom's house, and apply it in M. N. Vex keTswamt. 
BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tas Ispuyx Catewpan, By Hoscer Swen. Ano | 


: Binceumna Digenrr, London: 1536, 

Swan Sonneschein & Co, (xii, 10, oxtnvi. b2 pages) 
Tas book is designed, as Mr. Sewell says in 
the preface, “ not only for the use of those engaged 
and vice verad as casy as possible, and hare in 


300 A. D. and 1000 A. D. the exact beginnings 
of the solar and juni-solar years. For the solar 

ear they give the instant of the Mesha sankrd ati 
in ghafikds end pelos aa well os in hours and 
minutes, caleulated both by the drya Siddhanta 
and by the Sdrga Suldhanta, whilst for the luni- 
solar year the Table contains the moment of the 
firat tithi of the year or Chaitra éukla pratipadd, 
togefher with the indication if the year has on 
added or expunged month, and in the latter case 
the name of this month and the time of the preced- 
ing and the succeeding sankrdalis both by trua 
and wean intercalation. There are, morcover, 
three argumenta a,}, ¢, which serve for the exact 
calculation of tithis and which represent the mean 
longitudinal distance of sun and moon, the 
moon's mean anomaly, and the sun's mean 
anomaly, all calculated for the beginning of the 


luni-solar year. Finally, the table contains the | 


number and name of the concurrent sameofsara 
of the sixty-year cycle both by southern and 
northern reckoning, as well aa the concurrent years 
in six principal eras. It must be remarked and 
borne in mind that the years given in this table 
are always to be taken aa current years. 


Table I. which occapies a hundred pages, forma 


by it can be utilized both for approximate and 
for exact caleulation of dates. 
1 (See Mookerjes's Magasine, 








Norember 1872: Orientalist, July, 1833. — Eb.) 


For the first, the approximate calculation, two 
methods are given; the one (the system intro- 
duced by Mr. W. 8. Krishnavimi Naidu of 
Tables) necessitates only a simple addition with 
the aid of Tables ITI. and EX., whilst the other 


method avoids even this and permits the finding 


of any solar or luni-solar date by simple inspec 
tion of an eye-table (Table XIV. and XV. 
invented and prepared by Mr. Lakshmia Naidu 


7 of Madras) combined with the data of Table I. 
their Tuble I. calculated for every year between | 


Of course, the reaults of such an eye-table can- 
not give absolute accuracy, but as the fault never 
exceeds two days, the result so found can be 
easily eorrected when the week-day is known. It 
ia, therefore, to be presumed that this method, 
which is indeed a very simple and easy one, will 
much be used im common practice, 

The exact calculation of the end of the tithis 
with the aid of Tables [IT. to X11, in combina- 
tion with the anruments a, 6, ¢ given by Table I, 
is entirely based on Prof. Jacobi’s Tables im 


the Indian Antiguary, Vol. XVII. pp. 147-161. 


The calculation seems, perhaps, a little compli- 
cated, when absolute accuracy is wished for. 
But as the method itself is an indirect one which 
necessitates repeated approzimations, this could 
not easily be avoided. 

Table VIII. serves for finding the beginning or 
end of nakshatraa and yogas. The rule for find- 


| ing the sakshatra index (m) and the yoga index 


(y), given on pages 97 and 98 could, perhaps, be 
somewhat abridged and the calculation simpli- 
fied by the addition of a Table VILA, giving the 
value of (#) with the argument (c), the only one 
on which (#) depends, 

The (n) would be equal to (f+ (#), and (y) 
would be equal to (f) + 2%0) or to (n) + (s), 
Such a Table would run thus: — 
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rt lV. (pp. 62 to 101) explains their use 
im a very detailed and clear manner which is - 
illustrated by many examples, so as to make the 
ie Ge to anyone. Pari V. 

ed ithe Muhammadan 


: . say, that the work 
of Messrs. Sewell and Mr. Dikehit if a Very good 
eye perche certainly be of great value 
ser a) who hare to do with the conversion of 
Indian dates. ae 
| Vienna, August, 1896. Rozzrr Scuzam, 


7| Seeeseeer 


The last Table (XVI) gives the initial daye of || 
F She conversion of dates of the Hijra era into | 


‘ 
: 


pages, are preceded by o text, containing aa 
Part I. (pp. 1-38) a treatise on the Hindu Calendar 
(Pp. 32 to 47) treate on the various eras in use 
in different rarte of 's4ia Part TIT. (pp. 47 to 


Novemses, 1896.) ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 289 





ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
‘Br Paorssson F. KIELHOEN, C, L E.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from ».. 273.) 

Current tithis. — Commencing with the date No, 125 (Vol. XXIV. p. 1) I have given a 
series of dates in which the di/hi of the date is shewn to be joined, not with the day on which 
it ended, but with the day on which it commenced. Of these, the dates which mention the 
Uttariyana-samkrinti will more conveniently be considered below. The date No. 126 of 
S. 1452 expired furnishes a very instructive instance of a current fithi, because the fiths, the 8th 
of the dark half of the amdnéa Srivana, is joined with a day on which it commenced as late as 
about 12h. 45 m, after mean sunrise (while it ended about 10 hb. 12 m. after mean sunrise of 
the following day). But the date ia quite according tornle. Forthe tithi is distinctly 
connected in the date with Krishna's birth, and since that event took place both during the 
Sth tithi of the dark half of the amdu¢a Srivana(or piiraimdnta Bhid rapada) and also at midnight, 
the Sth t&thi or JanmdsAtamt, as it is called, had necessarily to be combined here with the day 
on which it commenced, and could not have been joined with the day on which it ended, 
because midnight of that day already belonged to the 9th tifhi, In the same way, in a date of 
Prof. Eggeling’a Catalogue, p. 96, the Janmdshtami is joined with a day on which it commenced 
1h. 38 m. after mean sunrise, And, more similarly still, in one of the EKamanli plates™* of 
Jayachchandra of Kananj tho Sth (ithi of the dark half of the pirrimdnta Bhidrapada (the 
Janmdshtam®)is joined with a day on which it commenced 11 h. 58 m. after mean sanrise.— In 
the twelre dates from No. 127 to No. 138 the fithi generally commences from two to four hours, 
once 1 h. 16 m. only and once as much as 6 h, 52 m., after sunrise of the day with which it is 
joined. Here it is no doubt poasible that in one or other of these dates either the ftki or the 
weekday has been given incorrectly, but this cannot be the case in the majority of the dates. 
And we, therefore, may assume, either that it was desired to specify not so much the weekday 
as the particalar #tAi during which 4 donation was made or some ceremony performed, or that 
the donation to which the date refers was made on account of some festival” the rules for 
which required the titi to be connected with the first of the two days of which it occupied 
part, If, e.g. the 13th tithi of the bright half of Mighs of the date No, 129 of 8. 1084 
expired waa taken as a Kalpddi, it was quite necessary to join it with the day on which it 
commenced. In » Bombay calendar for S. 1814 expired I similarly find the same Aalpddi 
joined with Sunday, the 29th January A. D. 1893, although in every-day lifo that day was the 
12th of the bright half, because the 12th, tithi ended (and the 13th ¢ithi commenced) on the 
Sunday, about 5 h. after sunrise. 

Repeated tithis. — A repeated hithi, i. ¢., a thi the nomber of which is given to two 
consecutive days, is not distinctly mentioned in any of the dates of the published lists,* but 
instances of it are furnished by the regular dates No. 13 of 8, 950 expired (Vol. XXTIT. p, 115) 
and No. 77 of 8. 1307 expired (iid. p. 126). In the former date a fifth Hithi is connected with 
a Monday and in the latter a second thi with o Friday, and in either case the tithi, by my 
calculations, commenced before the commencement of the given weekday and ended after the 
end of it, and the two ¢ithte therefore would be more accurately described by the terms 
prathama-paiichamt and prathama-deittyd, 
of particular tithis, — The 3rd fithi of the bright half of 
3 im the date No, 22 of S. 1078 (Vol. XXITT. 





= Bee Bp. Fad. Vol. IV. p. 127. . | roel 

misicchs telsesvels tac vaaciitoua oobaalcaa the making donations, etc.) need not necessarily be actually men- 
tioned im the dates or inscriptions. | 2 . | 

i Am instance of o repeated tithi in = date of the Haka ersis distinctly furnished by the Nafijangiiq plates of 
of the bright half of Asbidha of 9. 1435 expired, which correctly corresponds to the 13th June A. D. 1518. 
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p. 117); and the full-moon ¢ithi of the same months is called mahd-VaiidkAt in the dates 
Nos. 43, 51 and 67'of 8. 734, 749 and 832 of the chronological list, and deseribed as mahd-tiths 
in the date No. 400 of 5. 1556 of the same list, The same epithet mald-tithi is applied to the 
12th tithi of the bright half of Ashadha™ in the date No, 368 of 5. 1558 of the same list. 
The fall-moon tithi of Sravane” is called yajiipavita-parvan in the date No. 93 of S. 1199 
(Vol. XXIII. p. 128). ‘The 13th “zhi of the dark half of the aménia Bhadrapada is described 








chronological list: and the fall-moon witht of the same month” is termed mahé-Kdrttike- 
paurtamari and mahd-Kérttikt-parcan in the dates Nos. 13 and 52 of 8. 500 aud 757 of the same 
list, and described as punyd mahdé-tithi in the date No. 48 of 8. 1506 (idid, p- 121). ‘The 7th 
titht of the bright half of Pausha is called vijaya-saplami in connection with the date No. 50 | 
of 5, 735 of the chronological list; and the ardhédaya” on the new-moon tith: of the améénta 
Pausha is mentioned in the date No. 321 of 8, 1392 of the same list. The 7th tithi of the 
bright half of Miagha is called ratha-raptami in the dates Noa, 87 and 330 of 5.675 and 1442, 
and described as mahd-purvan in the date No. 300 of 8. 1317 of the same list, The fall-moon 
tithé of Migha is called mahd-/thi in the date No. 149 of §. 1317 (for 1318, Wol, XXIV. Pp. 7); 
and the Mahimagam (Mahimigha) festival on that tA: is mentioned in the date No. 322. of 
5. 1403 of the chronological list, The 14th fithé of the dark half of the emdnta Migha is called 
Siva-titht in the date No. 292 of 5. 1900 (for 1301), and Sive-rdiri mahd-fithi in the date 
No. 325 of 8, 1434 (for 1435) of the same list. The Sth ashi (apparently of the bright half) of 
Phalguns is termed éri-paichams! in the date No, 62 of B, 809; and the 19th tith: of the 
bright half of the same month is called mahé-titht in the date No, 871 of 8. 1566 of the. 
same list, 
In verse, the 8rd Athi is doseribed as the “ithi of Ganrl in the date No. 234 of 8. 1153 of 
the chronological list; the 11th d4thy as the day of Hari in the date No. 104 of §&. 1172 
(Vol. XXTIT. p, 130) and in the date No. 143 © of 8. 1646 (Vol. XXIV. P. 5); the 13th ahd as: 
the #ithi of Madana in the date No, 44 of B. 1450 (Vol, XXIIT. p, 120); and the new-moon tithg 
a8 puri-parven in the date No, 61 of 5. 867 (ibid, p- 123).— In prose, wo find the term 
Nandisvara™ for the 8th tithi (of the bright half of Karttika and Philguna) in the dates Nos, 75 
and 87 of 8. 860 and 899 of the chronological list,4 | 
© This is the Kirma-jayanti, | M On this tithi the chaturmisya.srota commoncon | 
7 The updkarman or renewal of the sacred thread takes place in the bright half of this menth. — On the Sth 
ths of the dark half of the eménta Srivana we above under ‘current fithis,* 
* On this tithi, which elsewhere (ante, Vol, VIL p. 141) is called semvatears-piijyaiam4, Vishpu awakes from 
his alaan 
™ On this tithi the chéturmdsya. ‘rrateends, Tt also is one of the Mawneddis, nie, Vol. XI. p, 67, 1, 16, it is 
“ The ordhideya takes place on the Bew-moon fiih¢ of the amdAnts Pansha, provided thin Hfkd falls on a 
Sanday when during day-time the nakshatra ia Sravane and the wiga Vyatipita, This most auspicious conjunc. 
tion for making donations did take place on the equivalent of the date, Sunday, the 20th January A, D, 1471, andl 
the date furnishes another correct instance of a current tith:, : 
*! Ante, VoL. TX. p. 192, irt-paatchamf is taken to denote the Sth day of the bright half of Migha. 
cr fa” the wording of the original date eee Bp. Carn. Part I. pp. 9 and 4, | 
“'In Ep. Carn. Part I, Pp. 214, No, 192, wo have Migha-m4sa Peretale. (i, ¢., Livera-\divares in a date of 
** It may be wtated here that. besides some religions festivals, ote., mentioned in the Preceding, and besides 
to im the dates collected, is the corcna tion festival of kings, It is mentioned lim the terms rripattaband Adtaaca, 
Pott hishdha-enomerys, and Falibhiehtkdteeea) in three dates of the chronological list, wiz. in the date No, @ of 
B. 834 of the Nausdrl plates of the Rishtrakita Nityavarshs Indra HL, in the date No, S04 of & 1828 of the 
Hisan plates of Dévariya I of Vijayanagara, and in the dute No, 03 of & 140 (for 1451) of a Hamre inscription 
of Krishparfya of Vijayanagara, In an inecription of Chikkadévarkia of Maistr (Ep. Corn, Part J. p. 58, No, 94) 
donations are stated to have been made when, at a recitation of the Mab! thérata, the king beard the dereription of 
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Nakshatras, Yégas, Karanas, and Lagnas. 
Of these, nakshatras by themselves are quoted in 39 dates. The earliest correct mention 
of one in an Indian Saka date oveurs in the date No. 7 of S. 951 expired (Vol. XXIIL. p. 114). 
Before that year we find naleAatras quoted incorrectly in the two Indian dates Nos, 160 and 
161 of 8.614 and 735 (Vol. XXIV. p, 9); and nakehatras are also quoted inthree earlier dates from 
Cambodia, in one from Java, and in four dates from spurious Indian inscriptions. Boginning 
with the date of 8. 851 expired, the nakshatras are correctly quoted in 93 dates, while six other 
dates which mention them either are irregular or do not admit of exact verification.” — Yogas 
by themselves are quoted in the two dates Nos. 27 and 30 of 5. 1121 and 1556 (Vol. XXIII. 
pp. 117 and 121), and in two other quite incorrect dates, In three out of the four dates the 
yéga quoted is Vyatipita. — Wakshatras and yégas together we have in six dates; nakshatras, 
yégas and karanas inten, In the latter, the earliest of which is the date from Java No. 5 
of 8. 782 expired (Vol. XXUIL p. 114), nearly all the items given by the dates are correct. 
In the former, which give the nekrhafra and yiga only, the items quoted are correct in four 
dates, the earliest of which is No. 140 of 8. 1063 (for 1064 expired, Vol. XXIV. p. 4); im one 
date, No. 162 of $8, $22. (for 824 expired, iid. p. 9), they are incorrect ; and one (quite 
incorrect) date, No. 166 of $8. 169 (idid. p. 10), is from a spurious inscription, 

As regards nakshatras, it may be noticed that dates with solar months from South-Indian 
inscriptions generally contain some such phrase as ‘on the day of (the nakshatra) Punarvasu,’ 
‘on the day of (the nakehatra) Krittika,’ ete. The ealculations shew that in these cases, ns 
might be expected, that nakehatra is quoted in which the moon happened to be at sunrise and 
during a considerable portion of the day, or which she entered shortly after sunrise. — It may 
also be mentioned that in the date No, 61 of 5. 1644 (Vol. XXIIL p, 121) the nakshatra Ardrat 
is described as the constellation under which the great reformor RAmanuja was born.” 

Among the yéges, Vyatipata‘® and Vaidhbriti are generally described as most auspicious 
occasions for making donations, ete. This is distinctly indicated in the date No. 27 of 5. 1121 
(Vol. XXII. p.117) by the words Brihaspativéra-vyatipata-punya-dinadol =i ryatipdfa-nimitany, 
and in No. 32 of 8. 1171 (iéid. p, 118) by Vaidhrili-ydgé itthawbhuta-punyardld. 

Another item, mentioned in ten of the dates here collected, is the lagna which, denoting 
the rising on the horizon of a sign of the zodiac, gives us the time of day when the action to 
which the date refers was performed. The earliest Saka date from genuine Indian inserip- 
tion in which the term occurs is No. 62 of &, 867 expired (ibid. p. 123), from on Eastern 
Chalukya inscription. Before that year, we find it in inscriptions from Cambodia and in the 
spurious Indian date of 5. 169, above referred to. 

The number of eclipses mentioned in the 400 dates here collected is 69. Of these, 34 are 
solar und 35 lunar eclipses. 

Solar oclipses. — Of the 34 dates with solar eclipses,® one, No. 179 of S. 948 
(Vol, XXIV. p. 13), is adate on which a solar eclipse could not take place, and which is 

(2 The three dates Nox, 160-182 in Vol. XXIV. p. 9 are tho earliest Indian Saka dates that quote nakshatras, 
from inscriptions which are not obviously spurious, and it is a curious fact that in all three the nakshafra, which* 
according to the ordinary rules we should expect to be quoted, is the Sth or 6th after the nakshaira that is actually 

Wi A alice kor eal cody coon enablea.es bo woolly laa, fe She some fithis of the mame months ver 

4? See Ep. Ind, Vol. [V. p. 4, note L. — Like the lithia, the nakshateas also have thoir deities. Thus, Anurhdbé 
is called the Maitra-nakshatra in the date No, 62 (Vol, XXIIL p, 123), Uttara-phalgual the dryamarishe in No, #4 
(ibid, p, 120), and Maghd the nakshatra pitri-daivatya in No. 149 (Vol, XXIV, p. 7). 

#8 On a peculiar uae of the word ryatipdia in Kanarese inscriptions see below. 

«9 In the {wo dates Noa, 65 and 102 of 8, 972 and 1196 (Vol,*KXIIL pp. 124 and 150) and in two other dates of 
my lists, not published here, the solar eclipse is denoted by the term #firya-parvant. 
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altogether incorrect ; and seven others mention eclipses which did not take place on the days 
of the dates, Three of these seven dates, No, 170 of S, 415 (ibid. p. 11), No. 18 of 8. 639 (F) 
of the chronological list, and No. 144 of §, 872% (ibid, p. 5), are from undoubtedly spurious 
records; the other dates are No. 176 of 8. 922," No. 193 of B. 1174, No. 199 of 5. 1478 
(idid. pp. 12, 16 and 17), and the date No. 198 of 8. 1106 of the chronological list,% 


Of the remaining 26 dates, 20 mention eclipses which were visible in India, 4 apr 
























Maroney 
qnote eclipses which were not risible there, and the eclipses of two dates (Nos, 107 and 108 
of 3. 716 and 730, Vol. XXII. p, 131) were visible in India if the years of the dates are 
expired years, but not visible if those fears are carrent years. But one at least of the four 
dates with eclipses that were not visible in Indin, No. 165 of 8, 417 (Vol. XXIV. p. 10), is 
from a spurions inscription ; and in two others (Nos, 123 and 187 of 5. 088 and 1095 of the 
chronological list) the weekdays of the dates are wrong. On the other hand, the weekdays 
are incorrect also in two of the dates that quote visible eclipses, eis., in the dates No. 150 of 
5. 976 expired and No, 155 of 8, 1096 expired™ (Vol. XXIV, pp. 7 and §), 


Setting aside, then, all spurious and suspicions cases, we find that of 21 solar eclipses, 
mentioned in correct and apparently gonuine d tes, 18 wore visible in India,“ whilo 
only one eclipsa (the eclipse of the date No. 106 of 8. 534," Vol. XXITI. p. 130) could 
not have been visible there, And this result, in my opinion, makes it highly probable that 
the eclipses quoted in the two dates Nos, 107 and 108 of S, 716 and 730 also were visible ones, 
and that the years of those two dates, therefore, must be taken to be expired years, a concla- 
sion which has already been arrived at above, on different grounds, | 


Lunar eclipses. — Of the 85 dates with Junar eclipses, one (No. 100 of §. 930, for 981, of 
the chronological list) contains no details for accurate verification: and nine others (the dates 
Nos: 171, 172, 178, 187, 197 and 198 of 8, 684, 780, 872; 1084 for 1085, 1276 and 1377 in 
Vol. XXIV, pp. 11-17, and the dates Nos. 177, 198 and 256 of 8. 1080, 1103 and 1185 of the 
chronological list) quote lunar eclipses that did not take place on the days of the dates. Of 
these nine dates, two at least (those of S. 654 and 5. 872) are from spurious inscriptions, and 
& (On this date see now Dr. Floot's Dynasties, 2ad ed,, p, 87%, note 3. 

5! This date gives no weekday ; in the two following dates the given weskdays are ircorrect. 

™ This date, Monday, the new-moon day of Ashiijha of 8, 1103 expired,  edryyagrah apa- sa third -eyattpdted. 
avidu,’ corresponds to Monday, tha 9th July A. D, 1154, a day on which there waa neither ar eclipse nor a muth- 
krinti. Tho date is similar tothe date No, 277 of the chronological livt, Monday, the full-moon day of Pausha of 
5. 1080 expired, Miaréyaqa-rahkrivhtivvyatipdls sfmazrahanad-aredu,’ which corresponds to Monday, the Sth 
January A. D. 1159, « day on which also there wan neither s sahkrinti nor an oclipse. —I shall have oonasion to 
mura tion nine other Saka dates, and I possess mix more dates with years of tha Chilukys-Vikrama era or renal 
yeara, which contain the word ryatipdts, used as in the above dates. With the single exception of the date No, 101 
of 3.1110 current (Vol, XXIII. P. 130), all these dates are eithor entirely or partly incorrect, They are all found 
in inscriptions the language of which ia Kanarese, and fall all in the two hundred yours betwoon 8. 944 expired 
and &, 1145 current. In nine of them the weekday is Sunday, and in uix Monday, but im 12 ont of these 15 dates 
the given weekday is inoorroct. Eight dates hare witerdyonasaiikrdnti-eyatfpiis or — synonymous expression, 
one has dakshinlyanasaihkrinti-vyatipaia, one a maramasa-tyat! pdfs, one siryazrahana-vyatipdta, one simaprakana- 





~hich was visible south of, and not very far from, Chaudharar, let cob nt rate ee, 

as dod sa ins which, for 8. $84 expired, wan the total eclipse of the ud August A. D. 612, is the earliest eclipse 
mentioned in a date of a genuine inscription that admits of vorificction. The only other solar eclipses that were 
A. D, 633 and the fod January A. D. 987 (ante, Vol. XX. p. 9, and Vol. XIX, p. 168), 
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three (the date of §.872 and the dates? of S, 1080 and 1084) wrongly quote, mot merely 
eclipses, but also sathkrautis, Moreover, what may be noted as suspicious, is, that in seven 
of these dates that give a weekday the day with & single exception is Monday." 

Of the lunar eclipses quoted in the remaining 25 dates all were visible in India,” except- 
ing the eclipse of the date No. 164 of 5. 411 current (Vol. XXIV. p. 10), which is from & 
spurious copper-pinte. But of the dates with visible eclipses the weekday again is wrongly 
given as Monday in the three dates Nos. 157-159 of S. 1145, 1148 and 1485 (‘bid. pp. 8 and 9) 

Samhkrintis are mentioned in 47 dates : the Uttardynos mkriinti in 38 dates, the Dakshiné- 
yana-samkrinti in 5 dates, w Vishuva-satikrinti in two dates, and unspecified samkrintis in 
two other dates. 








‘The rani- rinti. — Of the 38 dates which mention the Uttariéyana or Makara- 
mtkrinti, 6 give no details for verification, and in 11 other dates the sathkrinti is quoted quite 
i tly. Two of these 11 dates (Nos. 168. 178 of 5S. 251 and 872, Vol. XXIV. pp. 11 
and 12) are from andoubtedly spurious inscriptions, The date of 8. 872 and the date No. 177 
of 8. 1080 of the chronological list also mention, together with the samkranti, a lunar eclipse, 
equally wrongly. In the date No, 355 of 8. 1483 of the chronological list the Makara-camkrin 
is joined with Chaitra-sadi 5, on which no sathkrinti of any sort took place during the giveni 
year. The other quite incorrect dates are Nos, 177, 178 and 185 of S. 941, 944" and 1060 
(Vol. XXLY. pp. 13 and 14), and the dates of the chronological list No, 111 of 8. 957, No. 122 
of 8. 984, No. 130 of S$. 997, and No. 175 of $.1079. It may be noted that the weekday of 
10 out of these 11 incorrect dates is again either Sunday or Monday. 

Of the remaining 21 dates six contain errors which may be corrected with some confidence. 
Two dates (Nos. 147 and 148 of 5,902 and 966, Vol. XXIV. p. 6) apparently quote wrong 
(ithis, and three (Nos. 151-153 of 5. 984, 993 and 097,°! ibid. p, 7) wrong weekdaye.™ And in 
the date No. 156 of 8. 1141 current™ (iéid. p. 8), in which the Uttariyapo-samkrinti is 
connected with Migha-sudi 7, either the month and the weekday are incorrect, or, and this now 


appears to me more probable, the Uttariyana-camkrinti has been wrongly quoted instead of the 
Kumbha-samkrinti.™ 


There remain thus only 15 dates (out of 32), in which the Uttara yans-samkranti apparently 
has been quoted with quite correct details, And here we find that in no less than 13 cases the 
satakrinti took place during the titht quoted by the date, viz., six times (in the dates Nos, 15, 
14, 23, 70 and 90% in Vol. XXIII. pp. 115-128, and in the date No. 212 of the chronological 
list) on the given weekday on which the 4th also ended or which was wholely occupied by the 
titht; once (in the date No. 6, ibid. p. 114), where no weekday is given, on the day on which 
the HiAt ended; four times (in the dates Nos. 123-125, Vol. XXIV. p. 1,and in the date 

m ‘These two datos contain the term vyatfpdto, spoken of above. bs 

The taking place of a lunar eclipse on a Monday is called chtidmani, ‘ orest-jewol,” and donations on eveh an 

™ They wore visible also at the particular places where the inscriptions which mention them come from 
The eclipse of the date No. 3 of &, 765 expired (Vol, EXIIL p. 115) was visible in Java and in India. 

© This date aleo contains the term ryatipiia. ™ These dates contain the term ryalfpdia. 

© This date, again, contains the term ryalipdta. 3 

€1 ‘The days, given by the dates, hore also are Sunday and Monday. 

© In 8. 141 current the Kumbhasankrinti took place 5h. 6m. after mean morise of Thursday, the 2th 
January A. D. 1219, during the Tth tithi of the bright half of Migha which ended 7 bh. 56m, after mean sunrise of the 
rame day. 

On Saturday, the 25th December A. D, 1204, the Uttariyaya-sabkrinti took place, by the Strya-siddbints, 
3b, 54m. (not 4b. £9 m.) after moan sunrise. 
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No. 184 of the chronological list) on the given weekday, on which the ‘fA; commenced: and 
twice (in the dates No. 101, Vol. XXIII. p. 180, and No. 143,97 Vol. XXIV. p- 5) from 4 to 
6 honors before sunrise of the given weekday, on whioh the isth¢ ended. Differently from what 
is the case in the preceding dates, the samkranti took place before the commencement of the 
fithi, and on the day preceding the given weekday on which the tithi ended, in the date No. 15, 
Vol. XXIII. p. 115; and the case may be said to be similar in the date No. 142, Vol, XXTV. 
p. 5, although no tithi is actually quoted in that date, As shewn by these dates, the rule for 
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The Dakshiniyana-sathkrinti. — Of the five dates which mention the Dakshiniyana- or 
Karkata-satmkrinti, not always in these terms,” only one, No. 16 of 8. 999 expired (Vol, XXIII. 
p. 116), ta regular ;?° and in this case the sumkrinti took place 15 h, 2 m. after mean sunrise of 
the weekday of the date, after the given fithi which ended 3h, 37 m. after sunrise of the same 
day. In the date No. 160 of 8. 614 expired (Vol. XXIV. p. 9), which gives no tithi, the 
samnkrinti took place on the weekday of the date, bat the tuakshatra which is quoted by the date 
ig apparently incorrect.” In the date No. 175 of 8, 919 expired (ibid. p. 12), which quotes no 
weekday, the given tithi ia wrong. In the date No, 154 of 8. 1080 expired (idid. p- 8) where 
the samkrinti took place before the commencement of tho given /ithi, the given weekday is 
incorrect.4 And the date No. 174 of §. 896 (ibid. p, 12), which gives no sithi, is suspicious, 
both beznuse the year of the date apparently is quoted as a ourrent year and becanse the 
samkrinti did not take place on the given weekday,”3 

Vishuva-sarhkrantis, — Vishuva-satkrintia are mentioned only in the two dates No, 2 
‘of 8.679 expired (Vol. XXIII. p. 113), and No. 184 of 8. 1056" (Vol. XXIV. p. 14). The 
samkranti of the first date, which gives no weekday, ia the Tuli-eamkrinti (or autumnal 
equinox), which took place 18 bh. 53 m. after mean sunrise, before the commencement of the 
titht of the date which ended on tha following day. The samkrinti of the second date, which 
gives neither a titht nora weekday, but only a nakshatra, may be the Mésha-satnkranti (or 
vernal equinox), but the year of the date ig wrong, 

Unspecified sathkrantis. — Samkrintis are also mentioned, apparently wrongly, in the 
date No. 187 of $, 1084 (for 1085, Vol. XXIV. p. 15) andin the date No. 198 of 8, 1106 of the 
chronological list, both times together with eclipses. These dates contain the term eyatipdta, 
and have been mentioned before, 

A smhkramena in the bright half of Macha is quoted in the date No. 162 of the chrono- 
logical! list which does not admit of verification. 

In concluding these remarks on sathkrintis, I may state that, so far os l am aware, the 
dates collected furnish no instance of a tropical samhkranti. 

(To be continued.) 
a7 The original text of this date shews that the tithi of the date is the 11th, pot the 19th, 
@ The same rule is furnished by the dates of the Vikrama era; see ante, Vol. XX. p. 413. 
™ The date No. 1é of 8. 999 has suhirintt paritrirthanad-arhdw, but the ssmikrinti must be the 
Tam not aware that it is specially connected with the Dakshiplyans- sahkrinti,— Tho date No, 160of &. 614 has 
‘The Sitiri plates of the Sildhirs a Ii. of 8. 1113 expired (Transactions : . Romba 
p- $93) quote « Dakshinkyans-sachbrdati whist took place on Thursday, the 27th sig gags poate ta si 
Fe nee abe int of the date, which ended 16h. 4m. after mean sunrise of tha sums day. 
Bee abore, note 45. ns rd | 
: ‘“wddetn om sroaeiieang may possibly be quoted in the date Wo, 209 of the 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. 0. BURNELL. 
(Continusd from p. 277.) 
VIII. 
Mr, MANNER’S VARIANTS. 
No, L — THE ORIGIN OF THE BEIDEELU.™ 

Tuene waa Ballil in the kingdom of Parmaj4. He was happy in his palace, surrounded 
by his children and other relatives and all the necessaries and comforts of life. He hada 
friend, a pujdri, named Sama A}wa. He was a bosom friend, from whom he hid no secrets. 
Sama Alwa was a brave man, and was the only man who had the privilege of extracting juice 
from the palm-trees in the forest belonging to the Ballé] of Parmalé. He used to come thrice 
a day to the budu to speak with the Ballal, and was very faithfal to him, The Ballij had 
very extensive forest in which were countless palm-trees of various kinds, No one but Sama 
Alwa was able to climb those trees and extract theirjaice. This great forest was inhabited by 
great numbers of tigers, chitas, elephants, antelopes, boars, foxes, wolves and bears. Daily, 
when Sama Alwa went to the forest, he took o camel with him. Early in the morning he 
would go and return at noon. 

On a certain day he went to the forest as usual, and tied the camel to atree; and with his 
knife and dry goard he climbed a palm-tree and took the pot containing the juice and poured 
it into hia gourd. Ashe was thas ocoapied ho heard the sound of weeping. Ho quietly 
listened and came to know that it was the sound of some human being. At this he was 
astonished, and, intending to go and see whence the sound proceeded, he got down from the tree 
and placed the gourd near the camel and went to the eastward. Then he listened, but heard 
only a faint ory. He could not distinguish from what quarter the weeping proceeded. But as 
he went forther and farther he distinguished the voice ofa girl. Then he said to himself :-— 
“© Alas! what monster of a man is be who has forsaken a girl in this frightful forest!" 

Thinking and speaking thus within himself, he went further and further, until he 
heard more distinctly. Still proceeding and listening carefully, be saw o large clump 
of thorn-bushes, in the midst of which wasa young and beautiful girl. She was blind-folded 
and her hands were tied behind her. Seeing a giel in such a state in the forest be was 
moved with compassion, and spoke to her thas :-—“O child, who are you ? Why do you weep? 
How did you come bere ? Tell me, child.” 

At this, the girl cried more and more. Then he said:—** Tell me, child, and be not 
afraid, I have female children like yourself, my child. I have many children like yourself, 
my child,” : 

At this, she said to him:—" Who are you? You must tell me who you are,” | 

Then he said :-—“I am Sama Alwa Beidya of Parmalé. Now tell me who you are, my 
child, Where is your native place? Whose danghter are you? What are the names of your 
parents F” 

At this, she asid :—" Firat of all loosen the bandages over my eyes, and set my handa at 
liberty ; then I will tell you. Iam in great pain from these bandages.” 

Then he said:—"T feel a donbt abont yon. It seems that you are # Brahma maid., 
How can I touch a Brahman maid? Ido not know what to do. I am ao Billavar, and may 
I tonch oa Brihmag maid P" 

This is a variant of the stories of Kifti and Channay's already given in this series. It in quite as quaint a9 
those that have gone before. Mr. Minnar, in writing to me under date, Mangalore, 7th June 1888, says: — “ The other 
version of the Beiderla (Kiti and Channaya] Story, 1 think it rather a fiction, but if you wish to barn it, too, I will 
' get you a copy of it.” — RB. C, T, 
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At this,she replied :—* In extreme cases you may touch. In cases where you can prevent 
death, you may touch, In this fearfal forest, fall of tigers and bears, the wild beasts 
did not eat me! Even the wild beasts hate me! Please give me liberty. These wild 
beasts would not eat me, and thus set me at liberty,” 

At this, he looked to his right and to his left, and thinking there was no help for it, he 
exclaimed :—‘* Alas! to-day I am touching a Brihman maid. And he said to her :—* My 
child, I touch yoa, calling on the name of the Lord God; there is no belp for it, my child.” 

In this manner, with much fear, he touched her, and set her hands at liberty, and loosened 
and took off the bandages over her eyes, When he saw her after the bandages were taken 
off, she looked very beautifal, Then he said to her:—‘ Now, at least, tell me, my child, 
who you are.” 

At this, she said :—“ I am the daughter of a Brihman.” 

Then he asked her :—“ Why did they leave a Brahman maid in the forest in this manner ? 
Who are your parents? Of what town are they? Tell me without any fear or bashfulness. 
You are as my sister. Tell me the name of yotr native town. Tell me tho reason why you 
were left here in this condition,” 


At this, she said :—" You have touched me and loosened my bandages, Now, therefore, 
take me to your house, making me one of your own.” 

Then ho said :—" Yes, as I have loosened your bandages I will take you home,” 

At this, she said:—“In that case I will tell yon; hear mo. If you ask me where 
I come from — I come from Parmajé, A Brihmsn maid is like an earthen pot. A copper 
pot may be touched by any one, but an earthen one must not be tonched by ontsiders, When 
a dog touches an earthen pot, it is thrown away. This tho custom among the Brihmaps. 
If you ask my parents’ names, I will not tell you. I am not married, Iam a virgin maid, 
I am thirteen years of age. Nobody came to ask mo in marriage, and as I reached puberty 
before marriage, they tied my hands and eyes and left me in the forest. If a girl attains 
puberty before her marriage, they do not allow her to remain in the town, but send her to the 
forest. This is the custom among the Brahmans,” 

At this, he said :—O maid, your custom is not among other castes, Is it a sin in a 
girl to attain puberty before marriage P Tg our caste we have no such custom. We alway 
marry after a girl attains puberty, It is very rarely that we marry before that.’’ 

Then she said further :—"“ There is another custom among Brihmags, If a little girl, stils 
a child, should lose her husband and become a widow, she is not allowed to marry again, God 
has created different customs for différent castes,” 

Then he said:—* O maid, hear me; if they leave a girl in the forest, blind-folding her 
and tying ber hands behind her, how can she live ?" 

She replied :—” She must starve in the forest till some wild beast devours her” 

Then he said:—“ These Brihmans are very hard-hearted men. They do not shew any mercy 
to their own offspring. It would be better for them to kill her at once than to bring her and 
leave her in the forest in this manner, No other castes are so hard-hearted as the Brahmans. 
It seems to me that this custom is not given to you by God, but it is instituted by men 
themselves. God will never ordain that they shonld sacrifice young women to tigers and bears, 
to-be deroured by them.” 

Then the girl asked him :—“ Why did you come to this forest ? ” 

He replied :—"I came to take palm-juice from the palm-treea which are in this forest. 
This forest belongs to the Balla] of Parmajé, and I am the palm-climber of this forest, When 
I was on the top of a palm-tree, I heard the sound of weeping and came down to discover who 

was weeping; and so [ found you. I have tied my camel ton palm-tree,” 
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Thon she asked him:—" Why do you want a camel ? ” 
He replied :—"I take the palm-juice on the back of the camel. I take thirty maunds of 
palm-juice every day. I cannot carry it on my head, Therefore the Balli] has given me & 
camel, Ho is very kind tome. Igo to his budu thrice a day, If I do not go, the Ballél 
sends for me.” 

Then she said:—“ Hear me, Sama Alwa Beidya; yon have loosoned the bandages which 
were over my eyes. Therefore you must be my husband.” 

Then he said :—“O my child, I already told you, you are as my sister. I will call you 
Deyi Beidysdi, There is my sister's son, Sayana Baidya, He bas three younger brothers. 
So I have four nephews. I will marry you to my eldest nephew, Sayana Boidya.” 

At this, she said:—“O Beidya, you may do with me just as you please; I am ot your 
mercy. When Brahma has written this on my forehead, what is the use of repining? If 
one's face is ugly, why blame the looking-ginss ? " | 

As they were thus speaking the sun rose to the moridian, and Sama Alwa, looking at the 
gun, said :—" It is getting Inte, my child; now come with me.” 

At this she said :—" Where else shall Igo? I will follow you.” 

Then he slowly extricated her from the midst of the thorn-bushes, and they came to the 
place where the camel was, And he said to her:—" Child, stop here near the camel; I will 
go and climb these palm-trees aud take their juice.” 

So saying he went and climbed the trees and took their juice and poured it into his gourd, 
and then came down and poured it into the pots slung over the camels. Aftorwards he went 
with her and the camel to his house, While they were trudging on their way home, the 
inmates of Sama Alwa’s house became anxious.on account of him, Said they:—" What has 
become of our uncle? He used to come early every day. To-lay it is very late, and yet he is 
not returned.” 

Then the nephews called their mother and said :—" Mother, uncle has not yet come. 
What is the canse of this?” 

She replied :—*‘I do not know, my children.” 

| ‘Then they said :—“ We will go to the forest in search of him.” 

““ Wait a little,” said she, “‘and he will soon return.” 

Then they came and stood in the open space before the house, and looking towards tho 
east they saw the camel at a distance. Then they called their mother and said to her:— 
““Q mother, uncle is coming; we see his camel.” 

Sama Al|wa's wife hearing this came out, and looking to the east she saw a woman coming 
behind the camel, and was as if thanderstrack and said:—“O Rima, O Brahma, O my ill- 
fortune! What! Has my husband become a fool ?.” 

She thought that he had become enamoured of the girl on account of her beanty; and 
said moreover:—“ She has deprived me of my bread. Why did not some plague take her? 
My husband, looking at her beauty, has become mad on her account and lias brought her bere. 
How can I look at her face now? 1 do not know from what town she comes.” 

As she was thus bewailing her lot, speaking to herself, they approached the house, and 
Sama A]wa's wife and his sister and her sons stood there before the houso waiting for them. 
Then he said, pointing ont his sister to the girl:—‘*See, my girl, that is my sister. She is 
to be your mother-in-law. Her eldest son, my nephew Sayana Beidya, is to be your husband.” 

Then they came to the open space before the house where Sama Alwa’s sister and nephews 
were, The nephews at once attended to the camel and unloaded it, and tock the palm-juice 
and kept it on o raised platform in vessels. Then Sama Alwa called his sister ond said to 
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her :—“ My sister, I haye brought a daughter-in-law to you. Come and look at her well. 
Have you over seen such a girl in our caste? God has graciously given us this girl, Any 
man who sees her beauty will never go away from her. Look at her face. How beautiful ' 
Look at her eyes, her eyebrows, and her waist. How beautiful! Her hair is sweeping the 
ground. Her hair is as black as the black-bee. We shall never find another to match her, 
See how noble she looks. Are our girls like her? ” 


Then he told his sister to give her water and have her face washed, and give her milk 
that she might be refreshed. His sister went in and brought a pot of water and gare it to 
the girl; and then she brought a bowl of milk and gave it to her. The girl wastied her face 
and hands and feet and then drank the milk. And being refreshed she sat in a reclinj 
posture against a wall. After some time his sister came to Sama A]wa and said i—" Brother, 
get up, the dinner is ready, wash your face,” 

So saying, she gave him water. But he said :—"Sister, I will go and bathe first: mean- 
while go and prepare warm water and give the girl a warm bath.” 

So saying, he went to the side of the well and drew up water and bathed; and having 
finished his bath he came into the house and there he saw that his wife had served up rice for 
him and also for the girl ina new plate. Then Sama Alwa called to the girl, saying :-— 
“ Daughter, come and dine."* 

Bat she was slow in answering his summons ont of bashfalness, Then he said :—‘ Why 
are you slow, my child? You have joined the Billavar caste. After you have joined my 
caste, what have you tofear? You are now like one of us. Be quite at home here,” 

At this she got up and went in and sat down to take her food. She quickly finished 
her meal and came out, She did it go quickly that no one knew how she went, or how she 
took her meal, or how she came back, Then Sama Alwa finished his meal and came out and 
aat in the verandah. His wife brought him a bag of betel-leaves, He opened the bag 
and took the betel-leaves, and ate betel-leaves and betel-nat. While eating betel-leares he 
called his sister and thus spoke to her :—* My sister, hear me, I was always grieving that 
Thad no female children. Now that grief is over. God has given me o daughter. I was 
very desirous, if a daughter should be born to me, to give her to your son. Now God has giren 
me this daughter instead of one of my own. So I will give this my daughter to your son, 
We must celebrate a marriage. We must not do everything according to our own will. We 
must first tell the Balla] of Parmale. After informing him we must inform all the leaders 
of our caste. We must prepare all things necessary for the marrisge. We must get half a 





While they were thus speaking, Koragare and Holeyas and other low caste people, who 
were their usual customers, camo to the house to drink palm-joice. Sama Alwa told the 
Holeyas to bring him one mura of salt, and told the Koragars to get baskets, ete., prepared 
for him, When the fishermen camo to hia house to drink, he told them to supply him with 
enoogh fish fora marriage feast. And when Bants came to his house, he said to them :— 
“OQ ye sons of Battis, there is to be a marriage in my house; you must do me a fayor.” 

In this manner he told his friends, one thing to one man and another thing to another 
man, and so on, In the meantime the Balls] of Parmale sent aman for Sama Alwa, and 
the man said to Sama Alwa -— The Balla] has ordered you to come immediately with me,"" 

Sama Altwa consented and started, and went to the Balla] and bowed to him, Then the 
Balla} said to Sama Alwa:—" O Sama Alwa, you are seldom seen, Why did you not come to 
mo yesterday ?" 





# (Corge in Auglo-Indian for ‘score’: seo Yule, Hobsmmdolsow a « Corge, In the tert is = new and very 
odera form of the word which may belp to the tracing of its checure origin. — En.] 
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He replied —"" Yesterday I could not come for pemnethtnglias happened. I ims | 
' “ ‘ # . = ou 
bave already heard of. it.” oe 

Then the Balla] said :—“ If something has happened, why did you not tell me?" 

“ As I was starting to come here in order to tell you,” said Sama Alwa, “‘ your servant 
came to call me, and I have accompanied him.” 

On this the Balli] said :-—* O Sama Alwa, tell me what has happened in your house.” 

‘Then Sama Alwo began from the beginning and related to him the whole story, 
the Ballil of Parmale said to him :—“ You have no daughters. Therefore, God has given you 
this daughter. Marry her to your nephew." 

To this he replied :-—"So think I, and I do according to your commands.” 

Then the Ball] asked him :— When are you going to give her in marriage? Ask me 
for whatever you want. Do not be afraid.” 

Then he said :-—"“ Everything requires your help.” 

Then the Balla] said again:—" Ask me whatever you may want.” 

Thon he said :—“ Up to this day I have never once given a big fenst, Therefore, this 
time I must give a feast to all my castemen in this town, If I do not, they will excom- 
municate me.” 

Then the Balla] asked him :—O A]wa, tell me how much you will require.” 

He replied :—“*Sir, I shall require half a corjee of rice. I want your helpin this, This 
is the chief item.” 

Then the Balla} said :—“ O Sama Alwa, why are you afraid? I will help you. Iwill 
give you whatever you require.” 

Then Sama Alwa replied :—‘‘It is trae that you will give me this now. But must I got 
return it afterwards ? What shall I say of a feast which is to be given by contracting «alebta ? 
Many have come to poverty and sold their lands and houses by contracting debts during 
marriages. Jf one becomes poor, the rich look down upon him. The poor man is lighter than 
cotton.” 

At this the Ball] said:—* Do not talk too much, but go home and make everything 
ready. Whatever ia wanting I will supply.” 

At this, Sama Alwn said to the Ballil:—" Sir, please give me permission to go now a 

“ When will you come aguin?" asked the Dalla]. 

‘«'f'o.morrow I will come again, Sir,” replied he, and went home. 

When he reached home he called his sister and eaid to her:—" O sister, I went to the 
Balla] of Parmale and saw him and spoke to him, and luive come back, Ho told me to 
make everything ready for the marriage-feast, and promised to give me whatever was want- 
ing. Ltold him that I was glad of the opportunity ot putting some grains of rice upon my 
nephew's head.” 

Afterwards he called his nephew Sayana Beidya and said to him:—" Now wo must make 
everything ready for the marriage. Therefore, go and take paddy from the store and get it 


boiled and dricd, and get rice prepared at the rato of one mura a day. Get half a corjee of rico 
(twenty-one muras) prepared Pi 

So he went and did as his uncle had ordered him. Afterwards Sama Alwa sent for the 
devil-priests of the stina of Parmale. He sent also for his neighbours and others of his caste- 
people. He gots pendal raised in front of his house, and got the floor maile smooth and even, 
and made everything beautiful. And when the devil-priests and others, who were his neigh- 
bours, came to him, be went to meet them and brought them to his house, and gave them mats, 
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and made them sit down, and gave them betel-leaves and betel-nnts, ete., and in this manner 
shewed them respect. Afterwards he told them :—“ Sirs, I have intended to celebrate the 
marriage of my nephew Sayana Beidya, You must help me that it may be done decently, 
I have made everything ready according to my poor circumstances. You must help that all 
may be decently done.” 

Then they asked him :—" When have you fixed the day for the marriage ? ” 

“ How can I fix the day without consulting you P” 

Then they asked him:— Do you wish to fix the day soon? Have you made everything 
ready om : 

He replied :—" IT have made some things ready. The Balla] of Parmale has promised to 








supply whatever is wanting, Fix the day first, and afterwards we shall speak of other 
things,” 


Then the devil-prists consulted among themselves, and said to Sama Alwa:—“ You must 
lave the marringe celebrated on the ninth day of next month. It is an suspicions day,” 

Sama Alwa consented and said -—* By that day I will have everything ready,” 

Then the priests asked him :—“For what number of persons are you preparing the feast f"* 

" For eight hundred persons,” replied he ; and asked them :-— Will that be enough fF" 

They replied -—“ It is according to your ability. We will not constrain you.” 

So ssying, they dispersed and returned to their homes. 

Then Sama Alwa said to his nephew, Sayana: — “© Sayana, the day for the marriage is 
postponed, What can we do? Everything takes place according to fate, Nothing occurs 
till the time for it arrives.” 

Then Sayana said to his uncle: — The bride is already found. It is not necessary 
to go im search of a bride. Therefore, we can well afford to wait. Bot when I think 
of the expense, I feel very anxious, It will be necessary to invite a man from every house 
in the town,” 

At this, the unele said:— “ Be not anxious about expense, If the things which we have 
prepared do not suffice, the Balla] will supply us whatever we want, as he has promised to do," 

“ It is trae he will supply us now,” said the nephew, “but wo will have to return it to, 
lim afterwards, We are happy when we borrow, but it is very difficult to return what is 
borrowed afterwards." 

As they were thus speaking, Sama Alwa’s sister came and said:—* What is this? Yon, 
uncle and nephew, are talking idly, Are all the necessary things ready ?” 





They answered :-—'* Yes, everything is ready,” 

So days went on, and the day appointed for the marriage came near. Then Sama Alwa 
one day went to the devil-priests of the town, and said to them: —‘*O Beidyas, the day 
appointed for the marriage is come near.” 

“How many days hence will it take place?” asked they. 

“After three days,” said he, 

"How many persons are you going to invite to the marriage-feast ?” asked they, 

“One person from each house,” said he. 

“ Yes, that is right,” said they : “if you invite one person from each house, yon will get 
one load from every house, and it will not be necessary for you to buy vegetables, ete," 

When he had finished talking with them he said: — « Now, it ia getting late, therefore, 
{ will go.” 
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Then they said: — “Yes, yon may go now, We will come to you to-morrow evening.” 





So he returned to his bonse, and the next evening the priests came as they had promised. 
When they were yet ata distance from the house, Sayana Beidya saw them and said :— 
“O unele, the priests are coming.” 


At this, he took his kerchief and putit on his shoulder and ran out to meet them. 
Having met them at ao short distance from the house, he brought them to it, and made 
them siton a mat, and gave them betel-leaves and betel-nuts, and thus honoured them. 
They remained at his house that night, When the time for supper drew nigh, Sama Alwa gave 
went to sleep. Early in the morning they got up, and called Sama Alwa to shew them the 

“If we do not sce the things that have been prepared,” said they, “to-morrow we will 
be put to shame if anything be wanting.” 

Then Sama Alwa took them to the godown and shewed them the things which had been 

repared, Then they came out and sat down, and asked Sama Alwa whether he had sent 

“T have invited all in this town,” said he; ‘they will all come this evening. We shonld 
prepare one meal for them to-night.” 

Accordingly, in the evening, men, women and children came to his house. The sister of 
Sama Alwa received them, and spread mats for them, and made them sit down, and gave them 
betel-leaves and nuts, and thus shewed them respect. Sama Alwa's wife brought lamps and 
kept them in the rooms and lighted them, All theneighbours who came to the marriage helped 
them in preparing for the feast, Vegetables of various kinds were brought and cut into amall 
pieces and made into curry, fowls were killed and prepared in curries of various kinds, 
sweetmeats were made, rice was boiled, and everything was made ready for the marriage day. 
Guests began to come in, relatives and friends came, and all were made to sit in the marringe- 
pandal. Then the devil-priests of the sféna came and sat in the place of honour. They 
called Sama Alws and asked him if the bridegroom was ready. 5o the bridegroom and the 
bride adorned themselves, and were brought and made to sit in the raised spot reserved for 
them, Then the women of the town who had come to the marriage sat in semi-circle 
before them. The men sat on one side, the chief men of the caste in the front row. They 
called Sama Alwa and told him to perform the marriage ceremony. He called his sister to 
him to join him in pouring out water. She ssid: —“ O brother, do it yourself with your 
wife. Pour water, you and your wife, and give Dayi Beidyadi in marriage to my son.” 

Then he asked the priests of the sténa whether they consented to what his sister had said. 
They replied ; — ‘‘If you agree to it, we also agree.” 

Hoe asked his relatives and friends, and they also consented. Then he stood up and called 
Sayana Beidya to him and told him to stand with his face tu the east ; and next he called Deyi 
his own daughter and told her to stand with her face to the west, and made them give to each 
other their right hands, and took a water-pot and poured out water, and gave the bride -to 
the bridegroom. Then asked the priests what he should do next, 

‘« Now let the bridegroom and the bride sit down,” said they, “ and let the relatives and 
friends sprinkle rice upon them.” 

Then, one by one, they went and gave money into the hands of the bride and bridegroom | 
and sprinkled rice upon their heads, Afterwards, when the shesa (the sprinkling of rice) 
ceremony was over, all the men and women stood up, and taking rice in their hands, threw 
it simultaneously upon the bride and the bridegroom, blessing them at the same time, saying :— 
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‘‘May you live till the sun and the moon cease to shine. May you live till your hair becomes 
white. May you get children and grandchildren, and may you increase abondantly.” Then 
the priests told Sama Alwa to present a new dAotra to the bridegroom and a new shire to the 
bride, Then the bride and bridegroom put on the new clothes andcame and prostrated them- 
selves before their relatives and friends, who blessed them and said: — “ May God bless you 
with long life and save you." 


Then the priests said :—“ Now, make haste ; it is getting late ; the rice and curry is getting 
cold; let the guests sit down todinner,” Then all the guests went out of the pandal, and 
servants came with brooms to sweep the place. Afterwards, the chief men of the caste came 
and made all the people sit in rows, and pieces of plantain-leaves were placed before each 
person. The relatives and friends were made to ait in the front rows; and all were made to 
sit down according to rank. Those who had come nninvited were made to sit in the 
hindmost row. Then rice was brought and served, and curry was bronght and served. Then 
they were told to begin to eat. Then they began to eat, Afterwards payasa™ was served, 
and over the payasa sugar was served plentifully. All the people partook of as much as they 
liked, and were satisfied, and said that they had never tasted such aigood dinner, So they arose 
from their dinner, and the plantain-leaves on which they had eater, were all removed and given 
to the Roragars. The Koragarsfound on the plantain-leaves quantities of rice, which had been 
left by the eaters ; and they ate it and wero glad. So the pandal was swept and cleansed, and 
again a second party sat down to dinner; and after they finished their dinner, a third party®? 
sat down to dinner. After ell had thus finished their dinaer, all the guests sat down; and 
the chief men of the caste and the priests of the asfdna called Sama Alwa and said to him: — 
“O Sama Alwa, none have ever prepared so well for a marriage-feast as you have, God's 
blessing is npon you. Yon area fortunate man,” 

Some indeed said: — “He wonld not have found agirlin the forest, if he were not a 
fortunate man,” 

Then they said to Sama Alwa: — “Now, we will go.” 

Then he said, clasping his hands: —“ You helped me in celebrating the marriage of 
my nephew. As you have been so kind, this marriage has been celebrated with much success,” 

At this, they said: — “Do not compliment us; all has gone off so well on account of 
your good fortune; we have done nothing. Now we are going.” 

Then he gave them betel-leaves and nuts, étc., and shewed them respect, So they went 
away gladly. Then his relatives also prepared to go Bot he prevented them, and said :— 
“ You mast stay here four days more,” So they stayed, 

On the next day Sayana Beidya said to Sama Alwa: — “O uncle, to-day I will go to the 
forest to bring palm-jnice.” 

When he said this in the presence of the relatives and friends, Sama Alwa said to him :—. 
“O nephew, hear me; you cannot goto the forest. It is infested by numerous wild beasta, 
such as tigers and bears; therefore, you cannot fo.” 

At this, he said to his uncle: — “If you say this, when shall I be able to go to the forest P 
You are getting old now; and you will not be able to work always; therefore I must begin to 
do this aoon. Therefore, in future, when youard going to the forest, you must take ms with 

you.” 

Then he said to his nephew :—“ So be it, accompany me to the forest from to-morrow. 
I will take you to the forest for some days,” 






to» Stick grucl-like preparation made of cocoanut jnice, jaggery, rice and pula... 
“SI. «; those who had not taken their meal at the first time. 
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So, from the next day, Sama Alwa took his ikaw with him to the frank and taaghs 
him everything. Afterwards, Sayana Beidya continued to go to the forest to draw toddy 
from the palm-trees of the forest of Parmale, After some days the relatives of Sama Alwa 
who had come for the marriage returned to their homes. 

So, as days wenton, Deyi Beidyadi proved to be a very wise and careful housewife. She 
also knew many medicines, and by her prescriptions she cured many diseases, Her fame spread 
in all directions, and many who had diseases consulted her, and took her medicines, and were 
cured. In course of time she conceived, and became pregnant within 8 year after her marriage. 
When her mother-in-law came to know it, she informed her brother, and said: — ‘© brother, 
our Deyi Beidyadi has become pregnant.” 

To this, he replied: — “God has been gracious to her, and He will be with her and bless 
her. We need not have any anxiety on account of her.” 

In this manner he encouraged her, While they were thus talking, a man came from the 
Balli] to call Sama A]lwa. So Sama Alwa at once accompanied him to the Balli]'s dudu.- 
The Ballé] waa sitting on the throne, Sama Alwn went and prostrated himself before him 
Then the Balli] told Sama Alwa torise. A stool was broaght and given to Sama A]wa and he sat 
upon it. Then the Balli] inquired of Sama Alwa about his welfare, and of his family. 
He replied that he and his family were very well and happy. The Balli] therespon said 
that he had intended to give him a present after the marriage of his nephew. Sama Alwa 
ssid: — “© Sir, everything we enjoy is on account of your bounty, Then why should you 
give as a present?" 

At this, the Balli] said: “As you are my friend, the palm-climber of my forest ; there- 
fore I ought to give you a good present.” 

At this, Sama Alwasaid : — “ The rice and the salt we eat ia yours, What need is there 
that you should give us any present?" 

But the Ballij], not minding these words, called his accountant and told him to go and 
bring twelve pagodas. He brought them and gave them tothe Ballil. The Ballil called Same 
Alwa, and gave him thetwelve pagodas. Sama Alwa stretched forth his hands, bowed his head, 
and took the pagodas, and thanked the Ballij for his present. The Balli] said to him :— 
*O Sama Alwa, you must take these twelve pagodas, and get a golden bangle prepared ont of 
them, and wear it upon your wrist. This is my present to you. Next year I will give you 
besides a golden chain to pot on your wrist," 

He replied :— * O Sir, by your kindness alone I am living comfortably.” 

At this the Balli] said: —“ You get me fifty pngodas every year for the toddy you draw ont 
of the palm-trees of the forest of Parmale, If it were not for you, I would not get so much. 
There is none so bold as to go to the forest. A stupid fellow will not be able to supply your 
place. If my tenants are rich and able to pay, I shall not become poor,” 

Then Sama Alwa said: —“ May I speak one word to my master? If you will not be 
displeased with me, I will say it.” 

Then the Balla] ordered him to say on. Then he said: —‘O Sir, I wish to give 
amall present to you. I wish to give you s pair of racing-buffaloes.” 

Then the Balla] said: —“* What! A pair of racing-buffuloes? Why do you wish to give 
me such a big present ? I think that the present which I have given you isa very small one, 
A land-lord may give presents to his tenants, Bot atenant will be rained if he thinks of 
giving presents to the land-lord,” 

At this, Sama Alwa bowed to the Ballil and humbly besought him to receive his present 
of a pair of racing-buffaloes, and not to be displeased with him. At this the Ballal at last 
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consented, Then Sama Alwa took leave of the Ballé] and returned home, As soon as he 
reached home, he called his nephew Sayana Beidya to him and shewed him the twelve pagodas 
which the Balla] had presented to him. The nephew seeing the gold was delighted and said :-— 
“The Ballil gave us such a present. What have we given to him?” 

At this the unele ssid:— “J intend to give him o pair of racing-buffaloes as a present. 
What do you say to that ?" 

To this the nephew said:—“I agree to whatever you do,”” 

Then he called a servant and told him to bring the pair of racing-buffaloes. When they 
were brought, he told the servant to give them food and drink, So they ate their food and 
drank as much as they wanted; and afterwards Sama Alwa and his nephew Sayana Beidya 
and a servant took the pair of racing-buffaloes to the palace of the Balli] of Parmale. The 
ornaments of the buffaloes were tied in a cloth and given to the servant, and he carried them 
on his head, The buffaloes went first, and the servant with the ornaments followed, Then 
Sama Alwa and Bayona Beidya went behind. So they reached the palace of the Ballil, The 
Balli] was in the verandah. They went with the buffaloes and stood in the open space before 
the verandah ; and when the Balli] came towards them, they prostrated themselves before him 
and said :—“* My lord, we have bronght the racing-bnffaloes.”’ 

Then he came down from the verandah and saw the bnffaloes, and was very much pleased, 
and said:-— “OQ Sama Alwa, how did yon make up your mind to part with such » fine pair of 
racing-buffaloes P" 

At this, he replied :— ‘‘ When I once make up my mind, I stick to my resolution. We 
are eating your salt, and to whom else should we bring presents bot to you ?” 


At this the Balla] said :— “I am very much pleased with you. These buffaloes must be 
sent to the first race that takes place.” And then he asked a question:—“O Sama Alwa, have 
you any more pairs of racing-bnffaloes ?” 

He said :— “ Yes, Sir.” 

Afterwards the Balla] said to Sama Alwa:—"O Sama Alwa, ine few days, during the 
month of Kanya, I wish to go on a hunt,” 

Sama Aljwa said :— “0 Sir, before you go, please inform me; we" will accompany you.” 

He said :— “ Yes, I will inform you.” 


Afterwards the uncle and nephew asked permission to retarnhome, But the Ballfi anid -— 
“No, you must not go away on an empty stomach. It is now late, You must take your 
meals here in my budw and then go.” . 


But they sad :—“O Sir, we are eating your salt, whether we eat here or at home.” 
But he said :—‘ Never mind; come into the verandah,” 


When they went to the verandah and‘ sat down, plantain-leaves were placed before 
them, and food was served upon the leaves. So they took their meals, and came out 
and satdown. Betel-leaves and nuts were given to them, So they ate betel-lenves and nuts, 
and afterwards took permission of the Balla], and returned home. Some time afterwards 
the day appointed for the hunt approached. Then the Balla] called his clerk and told him to 
notify to all his tenants his intention of going on a hunt, that they might be present at his duds 
on such andsuchadsy. All were ordered to being their weapons and come prepared for the 
hunt. So they came on the appointed day. The Ballé] saw them, They were about two 
hundred able-bodied men that assembled before the budu. When the Ballil came ont to see 
them, they all prostrated themselves before him. He was pleased with them and said —“ This 
evening you will take your meal in my budw,” 





* J. ¢., many of my relations and friends. 
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arrows, and snares; and called Malla, the keeper of the dogs, to bring the dogs, When t 
dogs were browght, he was pleased with them and told the keeper to give them rice 
mixed with milk. So rice mixed with milk waa bronght ond given to the dogs; but the 
dogs only sniffed at itand would noteat. Then the Baliah said :—“ O Malla, why je it that 

us ds he called Gott 


: 
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e going on « bunt, even if yow give them 





La, and czamined the goneand ballets and ammumition, and 
saw that everything was in the best possible condition, Then he called Paddyala, and told 
him to shew the bows and arrows, aud wos pleated with Paddyala, the keeper of the bews_ 
and arrows, hecause they were in a very effeicnt condition. And, in this manner, he examined 
everything himself; the snares, the darts and many offer instrnmenta of hunting. The men, 
every one of them, praised the supericrity of his own jnstrament and boasted of his former 
exploits, In this manner time passed, and as it laid. become late, the hent was. pestpened for 
the next day, The Balla} said:—" To-morrow, very early in the morning, before the crows 
alight on the ground, we must start for the hunt. To-day all of you must take your meals in 
my bude. In the meantime you mast all sharpen your weapons. Your darts, arrows and all 
sorts of weapons must be in the best condition possible,” 

At thia all were very glad, and every one went to mind his own basiness. 80, on 
the next day, very early in the morning, they all started forthe hunt with bows and 
arrows, daria aud guns and various other instruments of destruction, and took many 
dows with them, Thuwa they went out to hans. The Dalla} oleo went with them. When 
they reached the great forest of Parmale the day began to dawn. The Ballal gave them 
erders. He stationed half of them in such places that the wild beaste must pass them. 
He sent the othe- half with the dogs into the forest, telling them to make os much noise 
as possible and frighten the wild bensts and drive them before them. They took great sticks 
and struck ot thickets and bashes, aed made « great noise. Thomgh they were quite tired they 
did not fudany wild bensts, So they returned quite tired and witheat finding a single wild 
beast :and anh to the [ellaj:—'' Tt seems that the moment of our starting waa not naspicions. 
Otherwise in this great forest, where tigers, bears and wolves and sue wild benets abound, 
we most have found seme wild beasts” 

Then the Balla] madea vow and said:—" If 1 got as least one wild beast, I will givo a 
Tambila to the Bhita in owr house.” 

After the-Balli] had said this, they again started and began to beat at the thickets and 
bushes and hnliced, and: yelled and made as mech noise as possible. Them a big boar came 
iu sight, and the dogs at once gave chase and overtook it; and as it came te the place where 
the hunters were statiomed, Golla the hanter fired at and the bullet toek effect and 
the boar fell down aud rolled about and writhed in agony, Then they speared it and 
killed it, The Balla] was told of this, and wns very glul, and came eagerly to see. 
As he was coming s kind of poisonous thorn pierced his leg below the knee. Blood began 
to flow from the wound, and he fell duwn insensible. When Sama Alwa eame near he saw 
the Balla] in o state of insensibility. At once he tore off a big piece of cloth from his dhetro 
and tied it to the Ballif's lez and tried to stop the bleeding. He called to the Balla], but 
the Balla] could not speak. His face became pale. Then o young cocoanul was browght, and 
# little of its water was put into his mouth sud some was sprinkled on hia face. After some 
time he became conscious: Then he was slowly lifted up and earcfally laid in the palanquin 
aud brought back to the duds, Aftera time his leg became swollen, and a great burning 
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elebrated physicians brought drugs and prepared medicines, and applied them to the wonnd. 


But the burning sensation increased. Then the Balla] said to the physicians :—* Your 
medicine is useless, It bas increased my pain, If I use it, I shall die,” 





Then another medicine-man was called in, His medicin, ‘was aleo given o fair trial and 
proved a failure. So one medicine-man after another was called mm, and yet the ewelling 
increased and the burning also became unbearable. He did not find any relief. No one dared 
to go to give any medicine to the Balla]. Whilst he was in this miserable condition, one 
his friends said :—”“I have heard that Deyi Beidyadi, the wife of Sayana Beidga, nephew of 
Sama Alwa, isa very wise woman, She knows many medicines, and has cured manyldiseases.” 

A man was at once sent to Sama Alwa's house to fetch Deyi Beidyadi. He went to Sama 
Alwa’s honse and gave his message. Then Sayana Beidya said to his uncle:—“O uncle, the 
Balla] has sent for my wife that she may go and give him medicine for his swollen leg. He 
has been treated by many able physicians, and yetis not cured. How aill my wife succeed in 
curing him? Besides, she is pregnant aad about to be delivered,” 

Then Sama Ajwa told his nephew to call his wife, 80 he called her, and she came before 
him, and he told her the Ballit's message, To this she said:—"I have not learned many 
medicines. After he has been treated by so many able physicians without any success, what 
can Ido? Besides, 1 am not able to walk.aa far as the Balkil’s budw. It is true the Ballad 
if @ great man, and I am worth only three cash, But yet what canI do? # I do not ga, 
it will highly displease him. Still I cannot go, for my time to be delivered is very near.” _ 

Then Sayaus Beidya told the man who had come from the Bali! what his wife’s state 
was, and that he conld not go to the éudu, The man returned to the Ballil and told him 
these things, The Balli] at once ordered his bearers to take his own palanquin to Sayans 
Beidya’s house, and bring the woman in the psianquin to his palace, So the bearers took the 
palanguin and went to Sama Alwa’s house. Sama Aiwa, seeing the bearera and the palanguin, 
asked them :—“ Whence are you come?" 

Bene valid] of Parmale has sent us,” replied they, “to take Deyi Beidyadi to the palace, 
The Balla] is suffering extremely, and therefore there must be no delay. Let Deyi Beidyadi 
come and sit in the palanguin. We will take her to the palace.” ) 

Te this, Sama Alwa replied :-—“ She is in pain herself; she is moaning. Ido not know 
how she can o to the buy." 

The bearers replied :—" We will not atir from this place unless she comes aod sits in the 
palanquin, Our orders are strict. We must take ber, and we cannot fo withoat her.’ 

Deyi Beidyadi came out, and seeing the beautiful palanguin, she said :-—“ oO Rinm, what 
canI donow?f Iama poor Biflavar woman. How can I sit in the Balli]'s palanguin? He 
is equal toa god. How can I sit in the palanquin ? And yot there is no help for it.” 

Then she told her husband to bring a young red cocoannt, and the roots and leaves of a 
plant called nekti, and also the tendrils and roots of sixty-four kinds of medicinal herba, 
He went and brought them: She fave some presents to the bearers, and having taken her 
meal she put on her sari and eaid -—"O God, [am not mach learned in medicines. Iam a 
very ignorant woman, © God, Prosper me, that I may not be put to shame!” 

So saying, she started. Then the bearers brought the palanquin before her and requested 
her to sit in it. But she declined, saying : —“‘I will nover sit in the Ballal’s palanquin, I am 
& poor Billavar woman. The Balla]'s palanguin is not meant for suchasIam." 

Though. the bearers constrained her, she repeatodly refused to sit in the palanguin; but 
determined to walk as far as the Balla]'s budy. So she kept the necessary medicines in the 
palanguin, and walked behind the palanguin, ber husband Sayana Beidya accompanying her, 











— 





Thus she reached the tudw and was at bronght before the Balla], Deyi Beidyadi saw the 
Balla]'s swollen leg and said : — “ O my lord, you tell me to give you medicines; yet I am not 
a very clever woman in medicines. You have been treated by many wise medicine-men withont 
suvcess. Will you ‘be cured by the medicine of an ignorant Biljlavar woman? You must 
anyhow first make vows to some gods before I give you my medicine,” 


_ So'he made vows, aad she also made vows, and prepared her medicine and applied it to 
his leg, nnd also gave him three doses of some medicine to drink. Before he had finished 
drinking the three doses of medicine which she had given to him, she began to be in travail. 
The Balli] at once ordered her to be taken to a comfortable place and sent for midwives, 
The midwives came and helped ‘her; and she brought forth twin-boys, The midwives went 
and told this to'the Balli] with joy. The Halli] also was very gind, and ordered them to take 
great care of ‘her and supply ‘her with all her wants. He commended her very mach and 
said :—* She isa very good woman. Yesterday she applied ‘her medicines to my swollen leg, 
and to-day my pain is mech lessened.” 

Then the Balla] sent for Sayana Beidys and said to him:—O Sayana Beidya, your wife, 
who was pregnant aud ready to be delivered, came to me and gave me medicine, and I am - 
much relieved. Shealso was delivered here last night, and has brought forth twin-boys. 

So he went to the room where his wife was lying. The midwives, as soon as they saw 
him, told his wife that her husband was come. They came out and congratulated him on the 
birth of the 4win-boys, So he went in and saw hia wife and children and was very glu. 
He told the midwives to take care of his wife. He saw the infants and kissed them. 
Afterwards ho told his wife that he would go.and take leave of the Balla] and retarn home, and 
tell the giad news to his mother and uncle and other relations, At this his wife said to him :— 
“When you come to me again, please bring fodr loads of young bamboo shoots anda load of 
large lemons, as a preserit to the Balli] that they may prepare pickle. He supplies all my 
| ies and is very kind to me. We cannot be safficiently gratefal to him.” 


So he tock leave of his wife, anf went to the Balla] and said to him :—" Sir, I went to 
my wife's room and saw her and the children; I must now go to my honse and tell my 
réiatives of this gind news, Therefore, please give me leave. I-will come again the day after 
to-morrow with my uncle.” 

Then the Balla] ssid to him :—“ Your wife has done meo great favor. Many physicians 
came to me and preseribed their medicines and tried to.cure me ; but I became worse and 
worse, Ifit were not for your wife 1 should never have recovered. She has saved my life. I 
am very moch pleased with her.” 


Having said this, he gave him permission to go home. So he returned home and told the 
glad news tohis mother and brothers and ancleand everybody. All were very glad at the 
news, Said his mother:—*“ I must go and see the infants.” Said his uncle:—* 1 must go und 
see the infants.” His brothers also shewed much cagerness to go and see the infants, So 
great was their joy that every one was cager to go and see the babes, But Sayann Beidya 
said :—‘* must go in any case, Icannot help it. Remain at home, all of rou, at present. 
I will go with my uncle first, and after we retarn you can go.” 


So saying he silenced them. Afterwards he called some of the wild people who live in 
jungles, and told them to bring to him four loads of young bamboo shoots and a load of lemons, 
They brought these things to him. So he got men to carry the loads and went to the Balla]'s 
budu with his uncle. They laid down the joads before the verandah of the budu, and went 
and saluted the Ballal. The Balla] waa very glad to see them, aud made them to sit doww 
before him, and said:—“ Now, what names will you give to the iufisute 7" 








At this the nephew said to the uncle :—" What shall wWesay, uncle? By what names shall 


we call them?” 


them,” 


Then the Balla] snid:-—* In this town, if any Dillavar woman brings forth twin-boys, they 
are called Koti Beidya and Channaya Beidya, Therefore, let us call these ohildren by these: 
Hines," 

So the parents called them Koti Beidya snd Chaonaya Beidya, he grand-parents also: 
enlled them by these names, and so did all their relatives and friends, Thus passed the- 
ceremony of giving names. After siatern days Deyi Beidyadi was strong enongh to be able to. 
get up from her bed and walk abont a little. In thie manner she slowly recovered. One day 
the-Ballal called his nephew and said :—* Child, that Billavar maid, Deyi. Beidyadi, gave me: 
wuedicine and cured me of my pain, She has saved my life. Dam very grateful to her, She 
was pregnant and about to be delivered, and yet she came as-for as my budw and gave me 
medicine. I wish to give hersome present. What shall it be, child 2” 

He replied :—" Give her-whatover you wish. Isball raise no- objection,” 

“ TI wish to give her a few acres of land and « house,” gaid, the Balla]. “She has saved. 
_ my life, therefore whatever I may give her will not be equivalent to what I owe her.” 

The nephew consented and said :-—* Lam glad of it. I have no objection to offer.” 

After some days Saynne Beidya came to the BallaPand said:—“O Ballal, you have been 
very kind to wy. My wife hasbeen ander your roof many days and has been well tended and 
nourished by year kindness. Now, please be kind enough to send her and the ohildren 
with the cradle tomy house." 

At this, the Balla] anid: — “ J; ig-not yet two monthe- since she has bean confined, She 
will be very weak and unable to walk.” 

“ Bat,” said Sayana Beidya, “ L will make hor walk slowly, and. I will carefully take her 
home,” 

“Then,” said the Dalat, “you may go to-morrow. Remain here tenight and go 
‘o-morrow early in the morning,” } 

‘Afterwards, in the evening, the Balla] went -to Deyi Beidyadi’s reom, and saw lier and 
sail:—“O Deyi Beidyadi, your husband has come to tke you home, Yon are going away 
fo-morrow morning. As you have given me medicine and. cured me; L wish to give you » 
present, IT will give you Imad enongh to sow four murcs of paddy, and » house. Ié will 
produce one rurjee of rice for you annually,” 

-\t this she said :—* Sir, you have beew very kind tome and supported me in my con- 
fnoment, Why should you give me land and a house? I shall be eating your sdit all. my life. 
Why then should yOu give me o present of land? God has been ZrTacious to me and given. 


me twin-boys. It is enough if you kindly send me back to my heme with the cradle and the 
children,” 


So om the next day, im the morning, the Balla! ordered his servanta be Prepare a feast of fine 
things for Deyi Beidyadi and her hosbanck, He wlso ordered his steward to got ready a new 
eradle and new strings and a fine milch-cow yielding plenty of millk,in order to present them to 
Deyi Beidyadi when returning to-herbome. So the feast was prepared and Deyi Beidyadi aud 


and. her calf. So they joyfully returned totheir home, While they were yet afar off Sama 
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at Devi Beidyadi, when she went from among us, she wentalone. New, when returning, many 
bearers with infants, cradle and cow and calf, are accompanying her!“ 

“ Yes," said they, “fortune is smiling upon ua.” 

So saying they came to meet Deyi Beidyadi and received her gladly and took up the 
infants and kissed them and took them in. Afterwards Deyi Beidyadi told her husband to 
vo to the garden and fetch large young cocoanats to distribute them among the coolies who 
had brought the cradle, and when he brought them she gave two to each cooly, and said :— 
“You must be tired with bringing my loads in this hot san. You must be very thirsty: 
therefore, drink of these tender cocoannts. Iam poor: I canuot give you much, You know 
my poverty: therefore, I need not tell you.” 


In this manner she zpoke and they were pleased, and took the young cocoanuts and drank 
their water and were refreshed’ Afterwards she brought rice and gave them rice at the rate 
of half a seer to each man, and gave them curry-staff and everything necessary to prepare 
their food. So they took these things and went to the side of the well, and there they 
prepared their food, and having eaten it and being refreshed, they took leave of Sama A]wa 
and his nephew, and went their way. 

So as days went on these twins grew and becamo two very fine looking lads. One 
day they asked permission of their mother to go to the hills, togetber with the cowherd 
boys who tended their cattle. But she said :— 

“Don't you go to the hills, my children : many big lads come there and they will 
quarrel with you and beat you. Don't you go there.” 

“(0 mother,” said they, “ we will not quarrel with others. We will play quietly between 
ourselves. Why should they beat us? And if they beat us, we will also beat them." 

At this she said :—"O my children, if you do so, you will lose your heads, The Bant 
boys who come there are very proud; and if they hate any one, they will not hesitate to 
shed blood. Hearken to my advice.” 

«1 mother,” said they, “we will go to-day and retarn. We willnot do any wrong to 
any one,” 

So saying, they weat to the hills to play with the cowherd boys who tended the cows 
belonging to themselves and their neighbours, On that day, it so happened, that the two 
grandsons of Buddhivanta, who was the minister of the Balli] of Parmale, had come to the 
hills to play with the cowherd boys who tended their grand-father's cattle. They began to 
play at yettu. In the game the cowherd boys, who were on tho side of the grandsons of 
Baddhivanta, won all the pichie® from these cowherd boys. Then these boys mortgaged 
their pall)s,“9 and borrowed some nats from them, and began to play again, Seeing this 
Koti Beidya said to Channays Beidya :—‘ Brother, let us also play with them at yettu,”' 

But Channaya said:—“ Don't you remomber how oar mother warned us not to have 
anything to do with the Bagt boys? “Let us only look on at their play from a distance.” 

“Why are you so afraid of those boys?” said Koti; “are we not men like themselves ? 
Those Bagh boys: have they four eyes? They are also born of woman. We need not be 
afraid of them.” 
® This game is played as follows —A amall circle is described on the ground and cashew nute are put down 
by the boys, each putting down acertain number, The players strike at the outs from a certain distance with a flat 
picce of atons. Whena player succesds in driving the nuts ont of the circle he wine them. If one fails to bit 
the nuts, the next boy strikes, and if he hits, be is allowed to strike till he fails in hitting one, Every player has 
the right of striking at the nuts till he fails in hitting. So one by one strike at them, and when all are drives out 

# The flat piece of stone in called pails. 
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At this, Channaya said :—* Tt is trae, we could have played with them, but we have 
neither pickis nor paller, How ean we play without them ?” 

“There is a way of doing that,” said Koti, “Now [ will borrow one hundred pichis, 
promising to retarn them with interest,” 

“How will you pay them back?" said Channaya, 

“Oh ! do yon ask me how?” said Koti. “T am not like them, They only hit once or 
twice out of ten tries. I shall not be like them ; I shall hit every time I strike, and I shall win 

all their pichis in no time, You jst stand by and see the fan.” | 

“Then do az you say," said Channaya. ; 

One of the boys who overheard this conversation between the brotherg went tothe grand- 
sona of Buddhivanta and repeated it to them, When they heard this they became angry, aud 
said :—“ Who are these that speak so prondly? Let us seo thém. When Hillavar boys have 
become so proud, what is the use of our being here f” / 


So saying, they went towards the group with their informer, When they went there, 
they saw the brothers sitting in a reclining posture, stretching ont their legs hoforo them, the 
one across the other, Sceing the boys in this posture, the Srandsons of Buddhivanta said to 
them :—“ You, Billavar boys! You do not riso up when you see us. Yon are reclining with 
your legs before you. What do you mean! It seems that the time of your destrnetion is nigh,” 

At this, they replied :— It is true, we are Billavar boys. Are you not also Bant boys ? 
When you come to us, we have no noed to rise up before you. Wo never enlled you. We 
never came to the place where you were, We are by ourselves alone,” 

At this, the grandsons of Buddhivanta became very angry, and said to the hoys who had 
come with them:—* What do you see f Give them two knocks to each on their temples, 
De you feel a pleasare in hearing their arrogant’ words P"’ 

At this, all the boys pacified thom, and said :—“ Don’t he so angry. This is the first time 
that they have come to this Place. We shall meet again to-morrow, and then we can gee Let 
us go home to-day. Let them also retarn to their home to-day.” 

After they were pacified, all of them returned to their respective homes. The beys on 
both sides did not say a word of what had cecurred on the te-grazing-hill, A¢ night when 
they were going to sleep, Deyi Beidyadi asked her Sona -—"“ How did you play to-day, my 
children ?” 

They told her how they had played at many games and enjoyed the day, Bnt they whir. 
pered not a word about the quarrel. So she told them to £9 tosleep. Early in the morning on 
the next day they got ap and provided themselves with Pichis and palles, and taking their break- 
fast went with the cowherd boys to the hills, After reaching the hills they began to play at 
yetts with their companions, Ag they were playing, tho grandsons ef Buddhivanta came 
Up, putting on their best guit of clothes and ornaments, They came with many cowherd 
boys who formed their retinge, Prondly they came to the place where the bors were play- 
ing with their companions, and stood looking at their play. But the boys did not speak & 

word tothem. Then they wero very angry, and not knowing how to contain their anger, 


At this Channaya Beidya said ‘-—""Why do you abuse usP Ik is trne we are the children 
of todd y-drawers, and yet if we did not draw toddy, your fathers and mothers and Wives and. 






11 The allusion is that arrack dstlled from teddy a ld tp cars people of indigestion snd many other disyasce. 
Arvock ia drunk by Bayte and other Sidra, = 
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A NEW INSCRIBED GR.ZCO-BUDDHIST PEDESTAL." 
BY G. BUBLER, Pu.D., LL.D., C.LE. 

‘Some weeks ago Dr. M. A, Stein kindly sent me two photographs of a lately found Grmco- 
Buddhist pedestal, which is now in the Lahore Museam, and bears the number 1194. According 
to his remarks it was discovered in the Chareada mound, belonging to the ruins of Hashtnagar, 
which mark the site of the ancient town of Pashkalavatl, the Peukelaotis or Peukeluitis of the 

The front éf the apparently hexagonal stone shews in a niche, which occupies nearly its 
whole breadth, in high relievo, five male figures, a seated one in the centre and two sinnding ones 
on either side. The standing figures are easily recognised as Buddhist monks by their shaven 
beads and arrangement of the dress, which leaves the right arm free. The pair of them on the 
proper left and the one on the proper right, who stands nearest to the central figure, join their 
hands (kritdajali) in adoration, and the second holds, it would geem, a garland. All foor turn 
their facea towards the seated person, The latter, who sits cross-legged on » square stone slab, 
apparontly covered with a cushion, raises the right hand in the manner usual with teaching 
or speaking persons, This postare as well as bis urhyisha and the rather full dress charac- 
torise him as a teaching Buddha, Two feet, which belonged apparently to o statue of very 
large size, aro attached to the top slab of the pedestal, What makes the sculpture particularly 
valuable is an inacription in Karoshth! characters, engraved below the five figures. In the 
centre and on the proper left there appears? to be one line only, while on the proper right 
two lines are visible. With the help of some very gool p»per-impressions, which I owe likewise 
to Dr. Stein, I read it is follows: 

(1) on the proper left, — drog..-- 

(2) in the centre, — Smighameitrasa Sham (fj). 

(3) on the preper right, 1o2dko tw... 

Ll, drog. . me...» 
The line in the centre and the first letter of line 2 on the proper right no doubt belong 
together and form one sentence which means: © A Buddha, the excellent gift? of Samghamitra 
Sham..." The explanation of the remainder of the letters on the proper right is more diff- 
cult, Possibly it began with the wish, frequently expressed in votive inrcriptiona : Areg- 
[iymn|me [bhava }tu, “may T obtain health.” But in order to make the reading certain, a larger 
photograph is required. The mutilated signs on the proper lefi— arog .. .« indicate that 
tho same formala was repeated there. The portion of the inscription which can be explained 
with certainty, shews first, that the pedestal boreastatueof Buddha. Secondly, the type of the 
characters leaves no doubt that the inscription belongs to the time of one of the three well- 
known Kashana kings, Kanishka, Huvisbka, Visnshka or Vasudera. For the palwographically 
characteristic signs da, bw and mu exhibit the strangely cursive forms of the Kharcahthi! of the 
matter of dispute. Of late Mr. V. A. Smith’ and Prof. Griinwedel? have expressed the 
opinion that they belong, one and all, to the first three centuries of our era, and they have mp- 

1 This note appesred frst in German, is tho Anseizer der philovophisch-historischen Clase der Wiener 
dbalente doo Wien, 1896, No, xiv. ‘Tho date ‘o!! the Hashtaagar Pedestel inseription has been given there by 


dapeus colansi,as 276 or 238. ) | 
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ported this view with very strong and convincing arguments drawn from the style which these 
sculptores exhibit. The only other known inscribed piece, the Hashtnagar Pedestal, of which 
Mr. Smith has published an excellent photo-etching in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (loc. cit, Plate x,), furnishes no clear and certain indications as to its age. Its inscrip- 
tion, a revised reading of which was first given by M. Senart® and later by myself,” is dated in 


Se 
FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A, MLF.L.s. 
No. 42.— A Knock on the Head of Akiri. 

Is the town of Tanjore there once lived a famous musician named Mahfséna, Ho was a 
great specialist in singing the great tune known as Akiri! Bnet it vexed him very mach that 
this tane which he so greatly admired and which he had go carefully cultivated should be 
thought so inauspicious in the morning. He had a great desire to prove to the world that the 
idea entertained by it towards Akiri was wrong. But, of coursc, he must first prove it to him- 
self before his taking up the task of doing so to the public at large. But how to do it F 

Mahdstna argued thus with himself: — “They say that if Akiri is sung in the morning, 
we caunot get any food during the whole day, Allright. If I stari with food in my hand, 
sing Akiri first and thon cat that food, will it not amount to a proof that the belief held by the 
people about Akiri is wrong *" 

Thus thought he, and resolved to put the idea into execution, But he could not sing as 
he proposed in the town, for his brother musicians and others who would recognize the tune 
would not permit it. So he resolved to §° outside the town to some respectable distance andl 
away from the public notice, and there put his resolution to the test. He started with food tied 
up io bis uppercloth, and left home very early in the morning, five ghatikds before sunrise. Just 
ai dawn he reached the banks of the river Vottar, whose bed was dry,as the summer season had 
almost set in. He walked up the bed a little distance, and chose a fine,aandy and secladed spot 
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the ascending sun, and went on singing and singing tillit was midday. And why sliould he 
not ? For, as soon as he finished singing, he had only to bathe in the crystal water that was 
running in a small part of the river and eat the food he had with him. So, without any anxiety 
about his going without food in consequence of singing his favourite tanc, Mahistna went on 
exhausting all the several minute departments of the dkiri, The more he sang the more he 
enjoyed his music, and above all the means devised by him to upset a prejudice. At last the 
song waa finished, and our hero looked for his bundle of food- 

Alas! Prejudice had won the day. His bundle was no more within his reach, but was 
hanging high above him just as he bad tied it on the tip ef the bamboo, Now the bamboo. 
reed has the peculiarity of bending down low at night. As the som advances in the morning 
the bamboo too advances from its pendent posture, and stands almost erect during midday. 
This Mahiséna did not know, nor had he brains encugh to snspect it. 

So, after all, what they say about Ahir’ is too true,” thought he. And as the bamboo is 
not a plant which one can easily climb up, Mabistna had to give ap his bandle of food. His 
upper cloth too was lost. So, with only a single cloth remaining with him, he proceeded to the 
waterside, bathed, finished his ablutions, and procecded to the nearest village to beg a meal 
from some charitable person. 

Fortunately for him he bad not far to go. Ata ghatihd’s distance there was o Brihman 
village, where @ rich Mirisadir® was celebrating the birth-day of bis first-born child. On such 
occasions every Bralimau is freely fed, provided heis presentat the time of eating. Our hero 
thought that an opportunity of proving to the public that by singing Aliri a person docs not go 
without food for the rest of the day was not yet lost. So ho at once approached the host 
and requested to be fed, The Mirasadir in reply explained to him that all the available space 
in the house was taken up by the Brahmags who had already commenced to eat, but said that 
if he would wait for half a ghafikd he could join in the. second batch for meals. “As you 
, Mahistua, inwardly delighted, as so short a time did not make much 


: And was he not right? Who would refuse 


difference, and that he would soon have his food. 
him food on the occasion of public feeding ? 

Soon the first batch of meals were over and the guests left the house after receiving betel- 
leaves and areca-nuts, Only a select few, about 4 dozen, remained for the second batch: and 
all these, with the exception of Mahiséna, were the inmates of the house. Ten or tweive leaves 
were spread vow in the hall of the.Mirisadir’s house, and all the remaining diners sat down 
before them. Mabistna occupied one corner. The moment the food was surved in lis leaf his 
lieart leapt with joy, not at the sight of the food itself, but at the idea that he had secored food 
to eat, notwithstanding that he had sung Akiri that morning. Now after serving food to all, the 
lady of the house poora dpéchana-water into cach diner’s hand os a sign to commence, 
and according to this custom the Mirisadir's wife poured a spoonful of water in 
the up-raised palm of Mabis#na, with whom she commenced tho dpéchana-ceremony that 
day, As soon as Mahistna received the dpichana, he uttered aloud and in joy, oven before 
drinking it, “A knock on the head of Akiri’? But, alns! before be finished the words and 
before he had lifted up his right palm to drink the dpéchana, he received several blows on his 
back from one or two servants of the honse, who lifted him up from his seat, notwithstanding 
hia cries and lamentations, and pashed him out, bolting the door behind. Mahiséna cried out 
from the strect to be allowed to explain : he wept : he begged. But no one would pity bim. 
No one would open the gate for him. 

What a world of misery! Hoe had sat before his leal, he had witnessed tle serving of 
the food, he had received even the dpécAane, and yet he had not tasted one grain of food. “ Ts 
this all for having sung Akiri? Why should I have been thus thrashed and pushed out?” 
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By this time the second batch of diners had 
of the house came out. “Get away, Sir. Do not stand before 





uttered on seeing Mahiséna. You are a beggar. Yon came to me begging for meals, “What 
have I done to yor that you should insult my wife thus? Is this your-retarn for her having 


given you the dpdchana first ?” 


Our masician stood bewildered, Where and 


He ransacked his brains. He found no clue, 


how had he abused the wife of the Mirdandir ? 


He pleaded innocence. And again roared the 


master, “'*A knock on the hoad of Akiri’ did you not say? And why should you, a beggar, 
say soch a thing of the wife of a respectable Mirdsadar ? Is it for her having given you the 


épichana first ?" 


_ Now unfortunately for our hero, the name of the Mirisadir’s wife 
as he had spoken, every one 


Akiri. And as soon 


was Akiri Amms] or 
took his words to be aimed at the good 


woman. However, when the whole thing was explained and the real state of affairs under- 


Bat it was then very late in the day, So he made up his mind never more to sing Alri 
in the mornings, and returned home a wiser man. ee 


= 2 ‘> 


SEBUN DY. 
(Concluded from p. 259.) . 
1668.— “The Government of India request that 
measures may be taken for raising in the Madras 
Presidency a Company of Sibbundies for service 
in the Andaman Islands . The pay of 
all ranks ig to be the same as that of the Sibbundy 


in Ganjam.” — Madras Consullations, | 


August 23rd, 1858, 

1858. —" Heconld find no recruits owing to the 
rates of pay offered, men refusing to serve in the 
Andamans on the seale of pay of the Ganjam 


Bibbundi Corps.” — Letter, Madras Government | 


to Government of India, September 13th, 1958. 
1859.—" Make arrangements for hutting the 

Andaman Sibundy Corps." — Letler, Government 

of India to Superintendent, Port Blair, April 29th, 


1859. — “ On the afternoon of the 27th June the 


Andaman Seebundy Corps arrived in the trans- 
port Malacca.” — Letter, Superintendent, Port 
Blair, to Government of India, lat July, 1859, 

1860.— "John Jones Sebundy Corps” on a 
wooden cross in the cemetery on Ross Island, 
Port Blair. 

1860. — “ —— Jones | age —— | Andaman Ba. 
bundy Corps | diarrhea | admitted 14th Novem. 
ber 1860 | died 14th November 1860 | Sergeant. 
Major.” — Register of Ewropeana buried on Roas 
Island im 1860. 

1960.—" The convicts here utterly despise the 
Sebundy Guard." — Leller, Superintendent, Port 





MISCELLANEA, 


4 fo Government of India, December 3rd, 
1861. — “She left for Rangoon on 4th Septem. 


ber with the Sebundy Corps.” — Letter, Super- 


intendent, Port. Blair, 
October 2nd, 1861. 
1861.— "A guard of Sebundies has ¢onse- 
quently been re-posted at Ryabjee and another at 
Mahasinghee of Chinna Kimedy." — Report of 
Captain MeNeill, Agent to the Governor-General 
tn the Hill Tracts of Orissa, 11th June 1561, in 


to Government of India, 


| Carmichael, Visagapatam, p. 4 


1861.— “Sliding down Mount Tendong, the 


} Summit of which, with snow lying there, we 


crossed; the Sebundy Sappers were employed | 
cutting a poarage for the mules." — Report o 
Captain Impey, R. E., in Gawler’s Sikhim, in 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s, v, 

1864. —* A Khond, whom T had induced to join 
my Corps of Sebundies, jomed in repelling an 
attack."— Campbell, Personal Narrative, p. 242, 
in Macpherson’s Memorials, p. 376, | 


1665. —“' The beat arrangement he could make 


| [in 1846] for defence by sending up a guard of 


Sebundies to repel the attacks upon Leinpurra.”” 
— Macpherson's AWemorials, 'p. 264. | 
ures a = eee the road] twelve miles short 
of the town of Jeypore fin Vizagapatam] ‘waa 
first traced by the old Bibbundy Corps."— Car. 
michael, Fizagapatam, p- 19. | 
1869.—“[Vizinram Raz in 1704 wrote 


| letter] im which be attributed his disobedience 











of the 
spouikiasnathe: rabble of Sebundies and others 
that had esthared spend ia, Coreteherh 


the party of Sibbandis posted at Boorjah."— 
Carmichael, Visagapatam, p. 233. 
1909,— “The Sibbundies under Captain 


Owen, assisted by some of the Sirdars in the hills, — 


promptly putit [insurrection in 1857-8) down."— 
Carmichael, Fizagapatam, p. 237. 

1960. — “‘ The Sibbandi Corps which replaced 
the detachments of the regular Army was incor- 
porated with the constabulary, and a considerable 
number of the old police establishment joined 


the new force [in 1861)." — Carmichael, 
Visagapatam, p. 257. 

1969, — “Comparative Glossary of the Wild 
Tribes of the District - - - + Eng 
grantor | Aye . ithla: Khond, 
sibondi | Bia pr (*soucar’).” — 
Carmichael, Vizagapatam, p. 363. 


c.1875.—"“Sebundi seo Sibumdi ... + 
Bibandi, Hill, militia, police.” Fl 
and Common (jfcial Words, p. 65 

1976. — “Sibbandi, an siabit doment. a 


Rice, Mysore and Coorg, Vol. ii., Appendiz ti., | 
| or collect three-monthly payments.” -- Platts 


Glosearg, p. 25. 

1978. —“ A Sibbundi or Revenue Corps, 510 
strong, was ordered to be raised at once [in 
1795-6)."— Morris, Godavery District, p. 265. 

1878. —* (In 1857] the campaign was conti- 
nocd by a Sibbandi or Revenue Corps." — 
Morris, Godasery District, p, 31. | 

1878. — “ The Sibbandi Corps which was raised 
at the time of Subareddi's disturbance was 
reduced in and amalgamated with the Police [in 
1661-02]."" — Morris, Godavery District, p. 99. 

1878. —“{In 17765) the Police of the Trivandi- 
puram farm consisted of a Poligar and four 
watohers . but he had in addition to 
provide a files of Sibbandi peous in time of 
war for the protection of the farm.”— Garstin, 
South Arcot, p. 226. 

19879. —“ When (1853) His Highness Sindia 
handed overthe Panch Mahils to British manage- 
ment, the greatest disorder prevailed. For yoara 
the district had been in the hands of revonne 
contractors, who so long as they pail the amount 
they had bid, were allowed to manage the district 
as they chose, Under them was a military force, 
Bibandi, distributed through the district in out- 
poats, thdnds, — — Bombay Gaseticer, Vol. iti., Panch 
Mahdls, p. 261. 


sudan th thee pestent 2ad 


| towns and villages and for the 


1879.—"{#; v. sih, three] si-bandi = (1) a 
quarterly payment — kaho wake Adis ki sehbandt 
bai gaf; (2) a tribute, a contingent ; (3) 4 militia 
soldier employed in collecting revenue or in 


seed Keaeaee in open day waa made on | police duties, etc.; (4) charges in the revenue 


accounts for the maintenance of ench troops. 
Aiband! sghdad, to levy or collect quarterly 
payments.”"— Fallon, New Hindwatani Dict. 
1880. — “ The [police] establishment consisted 
{in 1877) of .. . - an Arab militia, 
sibandi, 500 strong.” — Bombay Gazetteer, Vel. 


| P-) Cufch, p. 183. 


1883. — “ [Before 1860) offences committed at 
night were under the cognizance of the killeditr, 
whose sibandis were in charge of the city at 
night . . . . [Upto 1870) the hillesibardi 
was amalgamated with the fouzdari sepoys and a 
police battalion was formed . . [After 
1875) The difference between the suk and the 
present is this, that up till now there was no 
clear line of demureation between the army ond 
the police. The faindti sibandi was essentially 
a military and an offence against the public 
peace Was in no Tague sense treated aa an act 
of rebellion against the Sovereign.” — Bombay 
Gazetteer, Fol, vii., Baroda, pp, 466-8. 

18984. —[“#. v. sikh) Si-bandi, a three- monthly 
or quarterly payment. Bibandi wyhdnd, to levy 


Urdu Dict. 

1885. — “ Sibandi. Trregular soldicry, a sort 
of militia or imperfectly disciplined troops main- 
tained for the garrisons of forta and guards in 
collection of 
revenue.” — Whitworth, Anglo-Indian Dict., a. 9, 

1868.— [In 1844-45] Independent of tho 
riral police each peta or sub-division was furnished 
witha body of shibandi . . They were 
armed with swords and shiclda and generally 
atationed at head-quarters of each aub-division."— 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. rziec., Kolhapur, p. 374. 

¢. 1886. —“ Captain Gilmore of the (Bengal) 
Engineers was appointed to open the settlement 
of Darjeeling and to raise two companies of 


| Bebundy Sappera in order to provide the neces- 
)aary labour . . 


. . Gilmore got sick ; and in 
1838 I was suddenly ordered from the extreme 
border of Bengal — Nyacollee — to relieve him 

. . The Sebundies were a local corps 
designed to furnish a body of labourers fit for 


| mountain-work. They were armed and expected 


to fight if necessary.” — Letter from Lord Napier 

of Magdala, in Yule, Hobson-Jobaon, p. 009. 
1888. — “ Sebundy from the Pers. sihbandi, 

(sih, three). The rationale of the word is obecure 
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tous, It is applied to irregular native soldiery, | apparently familiar enough in the Madras Presi- | 
a sort of militia or imperfectly disciplined, troops dency, has never, I fancy, been known out of it. 
for revenue or polire duties, ete. Certain local 1808 —“'The Sindi c Sovévelpnaal Bites ah 
infantry regiments were formerly officially termed used to tak leprigeitneml of Mioninastaue and 
Sebundy. The last official appearance that we Desoys of that district every third-year, digit 
















can find is in application to the Sebundy Corps bind Ral hed “oat se A 

of Sappera and Miners employed at Darjeeling Drummond, Illustrations: im ‘Yate’ #fakg 

This is in the East India fegister down to July | og mM ee re | vim Yule, Hobson- 

nae ae et Weg de 3 one Joboon, #. ¢, 

1660, after which the title does not appear in any . eae ae 

oMictal list. Of this corps if we ure not mistaken | 1853. — “ Zabti. 5 “ton, attachment, 

tho present Field Marshal Lord Napier of Mugdala | seizure of foods."— Hrown, Diet. of Mixed 
Telugu, a. v. 


waitin churye as Lieutenant Robert Napier shout 
1840,"" — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 4, w. -_2889.—“[In 1849] Mr. Smollett took the step 

| Of safting the four tdlugs on the eustern side of — 
the ghants . . . . It was urged upon the 
regent on some sides to zaft the entire estate 
Se At the conclusion of his arrange- 
ments for this gaft the regent returned to Head- 
Quarters.” — Carmichael, Vizagapatam, p. 238. 

¢ I876.—"“Japti (Marathi and Gujarati), 
attachment; seizing ; settled landholders. Zapti, 
Hill, see Jepti Zuptee, Hill, see Japti” — 
Hombay Place Names and Common Official Words. 
Glossary. | 
seizure, confiscation, resumption, sequestration,” 
— Fallon, New Hind. Dict., a. ¢. 

1586.—** Jubtee, Juptee, ete, Guzarati Japtt, 
etc., corrupt forms of jabti, sce subt (but there 
is no entry swb¢ in the book.—R. CG. T.j."— 
Yule, Holeon-Jobson, «. v. 
| 1903. —" Zuft be — sabt, Hind. from (sabata, 

Ar. to keep) (saubifoA), Attachment, distraint. 

ZUPT, Zufty is sequestrated.” — Madras Manual of 
THis ¢uriona Anglo-Indian word is not to | ddministration, Vol. Ir, Glossary, 2. v, 
be found in Yule’s Hobsow-Jobeon, and, though R. C. Tempne. 
ee 
NOTES AND QUERLES, 
A MEANS OF KEEPING OFF RAIN. | deep under-current of animosity all along. Of 

Tak Baniyda of a village will, if the Villagers | this an instance is found in a ceremony among 
take means to propitiate the gods who may bring | the Saridgi Banipis of apparently ancient ineti. 
them rain, use chapdtts for a very unworthy pur- | tution, -At a marriage, and in a private apart. 
pose, and then expose them oulside the village to | ment to which only the relatives of the parties 
thew the deity that there ia no acarcity of food, : : 
and that le need not trouble to bring rain. The | 
nse of ghé in the lamp instead of oil nay have the 
fine object. 

Deva. Inpersow in P. N. and Q. 1933. 


1686. — “Name of Prisoner, Juma | caste, 
Sindhi | Village, Nanidni | Taluka, Chotild | Dis- 
trict, J hala wid f ae a Tae | Previous history 
of the prisoner, Juma Nathan was a sepoy in the 
Sibandi of Vichhii under Jasdan[in Kithiiwidg), 
He was convicted on the Tih July 1884 by the 
Sar Nyfyidhish of Jasdan of causing grievous 
hurt by a sword in some dispute about the exac- 
tion of forced labour." — Fertracts from the 
Nominal Roll of a Prisoner at Port Blair, dated | 
Gth Sept. 1886, 


1803. —“{a. v., sipah] Sibbundy (aibbandi). 
Hind. Prom above (sipah) + bandi, Pers. recruit: 
ment [a-slip anil fulae derivation — R. Cc. T.). 
Militia for garrison of forts, guard in towns sud | 
villages and collection of revenue, So an establish- 
ment ofclerks and peans, ete.” — Madras Manual 
of Adwinistration, Fol, jii., Glossary. 


K. C. Tempre. 








with a stock of honey inside, is set up. The 
father of the bridegroom, armed with & miniatura 
bow and arrow, topplea over the efigy, which ja 
then disemboweled, so to speak, of ite honey, into « 
which all present dip a finger and suck it. 

If the embodied Bribman were as delicionsly 
tasted, the figurative execution might long ere 
th.s have been preluded by a substantial mas. 
sacre and a social regeneration. 

A. P. W. in P.N, ana Q. 1889. 





WODERN JAIN ANTIPATHY TO BEAHMANS, 

PLONOUNCED outcastes in the soeial scale by an 
intolerant and powerful priesthood, the large | 
section of Sddras scortely dare] to manifest 
rescutment openly. But there mast wave been a 
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MISCELLANEOUS SOUTH-INDIAN COINS, 
BY E, HULTZ3CH, Pa.D. 

J HIS paper has been drawn up at the instance of the Rev. J. E. Tracy, M.A., who was goul 

ss ewongh to send me for examination a number of unpublished coins from his cabinet. To 
these | have added some inscribed South-Indian coins in my own collection. To Mr. EK. 
Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras Museum, I am indebted for the loan of some interest- 
ing gold and copper coins which were lately discovered in the Anantapur, Kistua and 
Vizagapatam districts. The following abbreviations are used: — T. = Mr. Tracy's cabiner ; 
M. = Madras Museum; BH. = my own cabinet, 

As on previous occasions, Mr. B, Santappah has again obliged me by preparing the plaster 
casts, from which the two accompanying Antotype Plates were copied. 

Wo. —T. Impure silver. 51) grains. 

Ole. — The typical squatting figure, as on Sir W. Elliot's Nos, 135 and 166. Under its 
left urm, the emblem of the Chija king — a tiger, seated, facing the proper right, flanked by 
two lamps, and surmoygated by a parasol. 

Rev, — Same aa ‘Sir W. Elliot's Na 152 (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 323, No. 7) and No. 153, bat 
the legend — 

wrt: (jadévah).! 

This unique coin, as well as the gold coin with the legend Rijardja and the first issne of 
tho copper coins with the same legend (Sir W. Elliot's Nos, 165 and 166), may be attributed! 
with great probability to the great Chola king Bajarajadéva, who ascended the throne in 
A.D, 984-85; see anfe, Vol. XXIIL p. 207, and Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 68. 

No. 2.—T. Impure silver, 30 grains, 

The obverse and reverse are identical. Both bear the same devices as the reverse of 
No. 1, bat the legend — 

Tier Rajéndra- 
Si: Chélah. 

This unique coin may be attribated to Bajéndra-Chéjadéva I., the son ond immediate 
snceessor of Rajarajadéva., Another coin of his, which bears his surname Gaiaihonda-Chil:, 
was published unfe, Vol. XXI. p. 324, No. 7. 

No. 8.— M. Gold pagoda. 51) grains. 

Obr, — A rude figare of Garadn, kneeling towards tho proper left. 


( 3,202 Bri-Vi- 
Rev, — < 069 ra-Hari- 
(nse bara. 


Sixteen specimens of this hitherto unknown coin were recently discovered in the Anantapur 
district, and sent to me by Mr. Thurston. The coin belongs to Harihara If. of the first 
Vijayanagara dynasty, the son ond successor of Bukka L, whose pagoda shews the same 
obverse (anée, Vol. XX. p, 302, No, 1). 

| No. 4.—T. Copper. 

Obv. — Hanumat, advancing towards the proper left- 

sa nd hara. ot! Rs SH AER i 

1 [ho vonding of the scooud line of the legond is conjectural ; only the tops of the syllables 4’ and va are sev 
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No, 6.— T. Silver, 
Ober, — An elephant, facing the proper left. 


Rev, — A sword and, to the right of it, the legend — sive: ' 
7 riya. 


This specimen is the only silver coin of the Vijayauagara kings that has hitherto come 
to light; compare ante, Vol. XX. p- 301. The clephant appears also on the quarter pagodas 
and on part of the copper issues of Dévariya ; see ibid. p, 303, n 

No. 6.—H. 3 specimens. Copper, 

Ov. — Hanumat, advancing towards the proper left, 


afte Sri-Virn- 
tes. ry avar Bhupati.? 
TT _ raya. 


This coin was first published ants, Vol. AXIV, p. 26, No. 9, where the legend is, however, 
misread. The figure of Hannmat on the obverse connects it with Harihara’s coin No. 4 
Vira-Bbfipati was the son of Bukka II. and a grandson of Harihara IT.; see Dr, Aufrecht's 
Oxford Catalogue, p. 3715, Dr. Burnell's Tanjore Catalogue, p. 16a, and my Firat Report on 

; No. 7.—T. Silver, 31 grains, 

Ober. — A male figure, squatting, wearing ear-rings, and holding a bow in the right hand.. 

Rer,— §20ed  Sri-Vira. | | 

Copper coins with the same legend ore fonnd in endless numbers and varietica in 
Madhori. But no second specimen in silver is known. Sir W. Elliot attributed two copper 
coins of this series (Nos. 94 and 95) to the Rakatiyas or the Reddis. Bot, though the legend 
of these coins is engraved in Telugu characters, their finding-place, Madhura, forces us to 
connect them — as was first done by the Rey, E. Loventhal in his Corns of Tinnerelly, Madras, 
1880, p. 20 — with the only Teluga dynasty which is known to have resided there, 
riz. the Nayakas, The legend Sri-Fira may refer to, and may have been. started by, one of 
the four different Niyakas who bore the surname Virappa; see Mr. Sowell's Lists of “Anti 
quiltes, Vol. IL. p. 200, | 

No, 8 — H. 6 specimens, Copper, 


Obr, — A standing figure, 
: ¥ iif Bri-Mi- 
Concave rav. — { are niksht.3 


As remarked before (Vol. XXI, p. 326, No. 21), Min&kshi is the name of the goddess 
of Madhuri and of a queen of the Niyaka dynasty, 
No,9.— H. 2 specimens, Copper. 
dlil- 
Ole, (Tamil) — si i] 
iiee. (Grantha) — Tafichai(?)A 
Madirai or Madurai and Tuijai are Tami! names of the two towns Madhura and Tafjavar 
(Tanjore), The word Madurai occurs also on two other coins which I have published before 
(Vol. XXL. p. 326, Nos. 22 and 23), 


3 Read Bhipail. 
* Read Taiji. The vowel ci, which ought to stand before the group iich, soome to be written below the lise, 
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Obv. — A plant, 
Rev. — Same aa Noa, 9. 

No, 11.— H. Copper, 
Obe. — A atar or flower, 


Re, — Same as No, 9, 
: No, 12,— H. Copper. 
Obe, — The sun within a crescent, 
Ree. — Same as No. 9. 
No. 13.— H. Gold fanam, 5} grains. 
Ove. — { Raja 


ea Chhetra-* 
Reo. —4 fy pati.’ 
This coin was first noticed in Captain Tufnell’s Hints to Coin-Oallectors in Southern Indsa, 
p. 79, from information supplied by myself. 
No. 14.— H. Copper. 


Ole, — | war Raja 
\ art Siva- 
Chhatra- 


oF 

en —| fa pati he 

This very common coin was already published by Marsden, Namismata Orientalia, Plate 
xlvii, No. 1068. It is here figured again in order to shew its connection with the fanam 
No. 13. The tithe ChAattrapati, ‘lord of the parasol,’ was borne by the Mahratta mings of 
Satara; see Dr. Codrington’s paper ‘on the Seals of the ‘late Satara Kingdom ; Journ. 
Bombay Br. R. 4. 8. Vol. XVI, p. 126 f. Hence the coins No. 18 and No. 14 may be ascribed 
to the first Mahratta king, Sivaji (A. D. 1674 to 1699). 


Obe. — God and geddess, seated. 
‘7 Raghn- 


This coin may be attributed to Raghunatha, the third of the Nae of ‘inaaginns 
(Manwal of the Tanjore District, p. 750 2). The name Raghunitha oocmra,'s among th 
Sétupatis of Ramnid and the Topdaimips of Pudukkéttai ; see Mr. Sewell's Lists of Antiqutties, 





Vol. Il. pp. 228 and 225 f. | ’ aoe A 
Wo. 16,—T. H. Copper. 
Oboe. — Fa Mudra. 
TET Mahi- 
Ree. = ‘ta raja.’ 
This piece professes to be a coin (mudré)* of s Mahérdja who does not condescenc 
ecquaint us with his name. meat tf 
© the comes Bd eae oe Jeswant Rao Holkar; see Prinsep's Veeful Tables, edited by Thomas, 


p. &, note 1, asd Cunsingbam’s Coina of Mediaval Indio, Plate 2. No. 19+ 





br, — Goddess, seated. 


No. 18. . Hi. Copper, 

Oée. — God and goddess, sented. 

are! Mibi- 

ee. 1 om riija.* 

No. 18.— H. Copper. 1] and 12} grains. 

Olde. — A five-headed cobra and, below it, the Tamil legend Edin 1 (i, e. 1 cash). 

Kew. — The Teiigalai Vaishnava mark and, below it, the Tami] figures B17, followed by 
the abbreviation for vurusham (varsha), ‘year.’ 

No. 20.— T. H. Copper, 16 and 17) grains. 

Obv. — Same as No. 19, but the Tamil legend kégu 2 (i. e. 2 cash), 

iter, — Same as No. 19. 

The date on the reverse of Nos, 19 and 20, if referred to the Kollam era, would corre- 
spond to A.D. 1741-42.!° These coins were struck by the Travancore State; sec the remarks: 
on No. 23 below, 

No. 21.— H. 2 specimens. Copper. 

Obe. — Hanumat, advancing towards the proper left. 

Concave rev. — A double, linked C, the monogram of Charles IT. 

The same monogram occurs on the silver fannms of Charles II,, on which set, ©. 9, ante, 

ul, XT, p. 315, and Mr. Thurston's History of the Coinage of the East India Company, p. 20. 
The figure of Hannmat on the obverse of No. 21 may have been copied from Vijayanagar 
coins like Nos. 4 and 6. “4 

No, 33. — H. Copper. 

Obe, — An-elephant, facing the proper left. 

Rev, — 1808. 

This ian new variety of another, common coin, which bears on the obverse the bale mark 
of the Uv. E.I,C. The figure of an elephant on the obverse has been evidently copied from 


Vijayannagara coins, just as the Hanumat of No. 21 and as the image of Vishnu on the Madras 
parodas of the Company, 


No. 23. — Copper. 36 grains. 

This coin belongs to Mr. G. A. Hawks, Ist Madras Pioneers, 

(be. — A five-headed cobra and, below it, the Tami! legend késu 4 (i. ¢. 4 cash), 

Ree. — The Teigalai Vaishnava mark and, below it, the Tami] fignres 911, followed by the 
abbreviation for rarushim (vaveha), * year,’ ' 

The date on the reverse has to he referred to the Kollam ora and corresponds to 
A. D. 1735-38. According to the Rev. 8. Mateer (Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 
1559-04, pp. 64 und 66), this coin and Nos, 19 and 20 above were struck by the Travancore 
State and are known as Ananton ke@u. This name suggests that the figure of a cobra on the 
obverse is meant for the serpent-king Ananta, with whom the name of the capital of Travancore, 
Tiruvanantapuram (Trivandrum), is popularly connected. 





* Read Mahirija, # Soe ants, p. b4. 


1! To inseriptions, however, the forms Tiruvigandaporam and Syi. Sr Nr om 
Ep. Ind. Vol, LV. p. 202, note 5, Puram yinuoddra, i. 0. Sry-Anand-ir, occur: ace 
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No. 24. — M. 664 RTRING. 

Centre. — A boar, facing the proper left and surrounded by two lamps, an elephant-goad. a 
parasol, and two indistinct symbols which may be either the san and the moon or two chauris. 

Helow the boar's head, the Telugu letter ja (7). 

Margin, — $0722 BN ay Srt-Rijarija. Sn{imvat*] 34. 

The central device and each of the six portions of the marginal legend of Nos. 24 and 25 
were strack by a separate punch. The punches shew through on the plain reverse. The 
irregular concave shape of the obverse was evidently caused by the gradual bending of the thin 
metal daring the application of the six punches." 

The coins described under Nos. 24 to 29 form a recent find of sixteen gold coins, which the 
Collector of the Kistna district sont to Mr, Thurston, who has kindly forwarded them to the 
author of this paper. They were discovered by coolies in o metal box buried in a mound at the 
village of Gidr near Masulipatam, . 

No. 25.— M. 2specimens. 664 grains. 

Centre. — Similar to No. 24, Below the boar's head, the Telugu letter fe. 

Margin, — Servers Bae Sri-Rajarija. Sa{rmvat*) 37. 

The boar was the crest of the Chalokya family, Hence Nos. 24 and 25 mast be assigned 
to the 84th and 37th yeara of the Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja, who reigned from 
A. D. 1022 to 1063." Dr. Fleet's three coins (ante, Vol. XLX. p. 78, Plate) bear the dates 
Safkwai*)] 3, 4 and 35." , 

Wo. 36.— M, 61) grains. 

Centre. — A tiger, facing the proper left and surmounted by the sun, the figure of o chauri- 

bearer (?), and a crescent, Below the tiger's head, the Telugn numeral ‘6.’ 


Margin. — Yedssrewabre Sri-Ch[6]landriyana. 
Wo, 27.—M. 61} grains. 
Centre. — A tiger (?), facing the proper right and surmounted by the sun and a crescent. 
Margin. — Same as No. 26, 
The tiger was the crest of the Chéja dynasty. Nos, 26 and 27 were perhaps issued by 
EKuléttuiga-Choja L.,!* who bore the surname Réjandrdyana,"? which resembles the ‘legend of 
the two coins. The numeral on No. 26 refers to the 6th year of the king's reign. 


No, 28.— M. @ specimens. 59 grains. 
Nine punch-marks, of which five represent a lion, two the syllable ae ari, one 
trélé,48 and one *%, malla.” 


12 Sir Waltor Elliot (Coins of Southern India, p. 55) aptly sngyests that the cup-shaped Himajaikas are later 
imitations of punch-marked ecins, the concave aurface of which was due to accident, 

13 Ante, Vol, XX. p. 278, 
figured on the same Plate, bear the dates Sa[shraf*) 9, 4 and 13, which hare also been read as sya. 

8 ‘Tho ayllable iri in clear on No, 27, but looks like la.on No, 20, This may be due tos mistake of the mint- 
officer, who used twice the punch bearing tha letter la, once before and once after the aylisble chs, Compary 
notes 19 and 22 below. 

1# He ascended the throve in A, D, 1070: see Ep, Ind. Vol. IV. p. 72 

 South- Indian Inscriptions, Vol, L p. 56, verse 12, 

Read traili[kys). 

1 A similar cola has twice villa and omits tréls, ‘This ia probably due to «mistake of the officer who handled 
the punches, 


devant 








The lion appears on the otis of the Hoysajas™ and of the Kidambas of Goa." Bot the 
legend of No, 24 suggests that this coin was struck by one of the Western Chélukys kings 
who bore the surname Trailékyamalla, 

Nine punch-marks, of which five represent a lion, two the syllable 4 fri, one 8 jays, 
and one 42 déva.t3 

This coin Iattribute with some hesitation to one of the Weatern Chilukys kings named 
Jayasimha, The blank reverse of most specimens of Nos, 28 and 29 shews an irregular net- 
work of raised straight lines. Mr, Santappah suggests that these are due to scratches which 
were purposely made on the anvil,—a simple device which the Indian goldsmiths are practising 
to the present time in order to prevent the slipping of the beaten metal. 
No. 30.—H. Gold fanam. 6} grains. 


Obv, — A recumbent ball, facing the proper. left, with a conch in front and a crescent 
above. 


Rew, (in two lines) —® 4  Sa{shvat*) 3. 

No. 31.—H. Gold fanam, 6} grains. 
Obr. — A recumbent bull, facing the proper left and surmounted by a crescent, 
Ree. — = ¥ Safmevat®] 4. 

No, 32. — H. Gold fanam, 6} grains, 


Olv.— A recumbent bull, facing the proper left, with a iiaga in front and a crescent 
above. as 


Rev. —™*2 — Safinvat®) 7, 
No. 33.—H, Goldfanam, 64 grains. 


Obv. — A recumbent bull, facing the proper right,with the sun (?) im front and a creseent 
abore. 

Rev. — S®%  Salthvat*] 5. 

Nos. 30 to 33 were obtained by Mr, F. Fawcett, when Superintendent of Police in the 
the modern Mukhaliigam in the Gaijim district, — whose crest was a bull. Perhaps they 
belong to the 3rd, 4th, Sth and 7th years of Anantavarman, surnamed Chédagaiga, who 
ascended the throne in A, D. 1078,% and whose numerous inscriptions at Mukhaliigam are 
dated both in regnal years and in years of the Saka era?) 

Obv. — Within a dotted border, a lion, facing the proper left. Above the lion is punched 
on the legend — 

Ons AD 


Vishamasiddhi. 
Rev. — Within a border of rays, a double trident, surmounted by a crescent and flanked 
by two lamps. 








@ Ante, Vol. XX. p. 204, note 8. 


© Sir W. nie Cot PF, weeRes mT 
"2 A similar coin has twice dfra and omite jaya, A FW. Kiliot's Coins of Southern India, p. 152, 


mistake of the same kind was referred to in note 19, 


eae ible No. &, a gold fanam of 6) grains, seems to belong to the same serios ; but the date oa fie 
® Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 188, Dr. Fleet's Kanarem Dynasties, necond edition, p, 299, note 8, 


™ Ante, Vol. TVIIL p, 142, * See my Annuol Report for 1995-96, p. 6. 
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After I had passed the two accompanying Plates for printing, Mr. Thurston sent me, for 
examination, seventy-one specimens of this coin, which had been discovered near Yellamaichili 
in the Vizagapatam district, Vishamasiddbi was a surname of the first Eastern Chalukya king, 
Eubjs-Vishnuvardhana (A. D. 615-33) and occura on the seals of the copper-plate granta of 

his grandson? Consequently No. 34 has to be assigned to the Eastern Chalukys dynasty. 





APASTAMBA'S QUOTATIONS FROM THE PURANAS. 
BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pa.D., LLD., C.LE. 

Ix the introduction to the first edition of my translation of Apastamba’s Dharmasiitra,! 
I stated my belief that Apastamba's quotation from the Bhavishyat puraaa, Dh. 50. 11. 24, 6, had 
been taken from the original on which the existing BAavishyal-Upapurdna is based, and 1 
added in a note that in my opinion our Purdras are, though not identical with, yet not altogether 
independent of, the Purinas which are not rarely mentioned in Vedic works, fF also protested 
against the estimate of the antiquity of our Purdaas by Prof. H. H, Wilson and others,? 
who hold that, one and all, they have been composed or brought into their present shape within 
the last thousand years, and I adduced in support of this protest the well-known mention of 
the Parana or Fadyu-Purana in Banga's Harshacharita (circa A. D. 625). The progress of 
Sanskrit scholarship during the last seventeen years has enabled me to adduce in the second 
edition of the introduction, just printed, some facts for the greater part of my views, which 
formerly I pat forward as mere guesses, and particularly to point out that two of 
Apastamba’s quotations from the Purdnas are traceable. As the question regarding the 
antiquity and anthenticity of the Purdsas possesses considerable importance for the history of 
Indian religion and literature, I venture to expand here the brief notes inserted in the 
introduction, , 

The two passages of the Dharinasitre, to which I refer, are the two verses, quoted in 
Il. 24, 3-4 from “a Puraga,” or possibly from “the Purdnas" (see below), and the already 
meutioned quotation from the Bhaviehyatpurena, 


The text of the former passage runs as follows : — 


gqerifsareny & saratfarss: | 

aferararaen: Tear & Searls ATH | 

seritfaaeanit 4 gai afarda: 

aacarraces: geart Seared HE RETA | 

The quotation contains two mistakes, the unmetrical eura for the metrically correct 

Vedie form qeur_and the obvionsly corrupt and senseless aeda for afat. Lattribate both to 
Apastamba, who, being & Yajiik, probably cared little for grammatical and metrical correctness. 
The irregular Sandhis ¢f4eta: and Rfarda: are admissible in the ancient language, where 
words already modified according to the eu phonie rules occasionally undergo a second change. 
Thus we have, Dh. 80, I. 19, 8 sercatopetam for sarvatah upetam. If we turn to the 
Jyotishprachara section of the Purdaas, the digjecta membra of the two ilokas aro traceable in 
several of the most important works of this class. Thus the Fitynpurdne says, I, 50,219 ff, 





§ South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 32, note 2, and ante, Vol. XX. pp. % and 8. 
' Sacred Books of the East, Vol. I. p. xxvii. f. 
2 The Fishaupuriga, p. =vi., ed, F. E. Hall; A. Weber, Fis, Sansk. Lit, p, 100, where Prof. Weber, however, 
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atte giving in verse 208 the definition of the Path of the Fathers or Manes and deseribing it 
ES RAIA pte isper es the successive creations :— 


still ai Ne aoc. 

fearrat weteway (vic) % SAeTATht APHT ana 
Seay yanrRa | 
aemTer (sic) a kniaia sn ae 

aul BraPKare (vic) Seaferaes = | 

weed: area: fergr: Aerrarhe fr NPAC 
Tahres sre aritiere wie 11 ae 11 
Wragg we aaa gears | 

Sat: SP: Tar Trarpeg a esa: 11 Bt 

om 8 sre: (oe) Fear Revert marae: 
SE (xe) o aqeret afraeq A: 1 are 


evecsoranrisai: retrobdatta i Narintiaddedt tra 
read: are: atetagard fe AR | 
Saas (sic) Paredes 11 Be 1 


In the Matsyapurésa the definition of the Path of the Fathers is found exactly in the 
same words as in the Vdywp. at I. 123, 96, and at 1014 follows an only slightly differing version 


of the Passage quoted : — 
TISAI AT TAAL 1 Yo 11 
afeyifire arbortreargaeige 
pene M93 I 


reitentySysiere $14 

rah: mcd: er NEI 
THO: Te eet gritiere wit | 

ata a 
aonitteagartin ware 


reer (02) afarensis it oq 
7 nem (sic) tyter Tt Tera | 
Eten) greeter I) yoo I 
are: qareraaea fic Bhat | 
siete ype a yd || 
A third much more mutilated, but in some points correcter, version stands in the Vishnw- 
purdna, II. 8, 90, where the preceding definition of the Path of the Fathers (verse 85) and some 
more verses Again agree with the words of the other two Purdaas ;— 


areatieray arét Pre OTSA Ie 
itdateGudangunancuacnn Rijendraldl Mitea’s incorrect edition, 
* The text is from the edition by Janirdandchirya Vale and Apantéchirya Ashtaputre, Pagi Sakssarnvat 1792. 
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i =— mes AGT me 
i —_——e: <  S 


wat ag: Ten Frarreyq 8 era: 1 Yh 
am @ afar: fag fraer wersriecn: | 
date & qucaba verrgeaiaaw F048 





= La — 









araqeaTaaem: fer asada | 94 
eo AL KILE Lilie Giitelos tle aL 
rata: aren: ogreaegaed fic APAT | ts 4 


reatcufaarararane Teas He GN 


These three passages appear to go back to one and the same enlarged version of the two 
dokas quoted by Apastamba. Their order has not been changed, but several padas, 
partly changed in form, are either embedded in a massof explanatory statements or hidden 
ander paraphrases. The second d/oka has been best preserved. Its first and lust pdéday appear 
unaltered in the Vdyap. vy. 218 and 219, Matsyap. vv. 106 and 108, Viskewp. 98 and 95. The 
third poda has received in the Fdyap. and Vishkgep, a correct metrical form and has been 
remodelled on the basis of the reading panthdnam by the substitution of udak for the trisyllabic 
wierena, The reading of the Mateyap. wdak panthdaeparyantam is, of course, merely due to 
copyist’s blunder, The second peda of the ancient #oka, ye prajimi nechirarshayad has been lost 
in all the three Paracas, But its former existence is indicated by the paraphrase, sawifaini fe 
juqupeante, which in all the three works (Vayep. v. 217, Maeteyap. ¥. 105, Vishuup. y. 92) 
precedes the first padu, ashtdsitisahaerini. 

As regards the first dlodu of Apastamba’s quotation, its first pada oveurs only in the Vidyu te 
vy. 218¢ and in the Matsyap. v. 101, In the Viekqup. it han been lost and verse 90, where 
it ought to occar, consists only of two pddas, The mutilation is ancient, as it is found not only 
in alt the MSS. examined hitherto, but also in the version known to the commentator Ratna. 
garbha, who, according to his own statement, consulted earlier commentaries. The Vishnnp. 
has also lost the fourth pdda of the first verse, which, slightly modified, occurs twice in Fitynp, 
y. 2182 and 2158 as well as in Matsyap. v. 102) and H)44. The second pada of the anetent sloka 
ye projdm neshirarshayah has again been torn out ef its connexion and is represented in the 
Viiyup. v, 215, merely by the word prajaishinah, In the Mateyap..v. 105a we have the samo 
expression and the word raifade, found inv. 10], ia probably another remnant, The thint 
pide has undergone a very considerable change and, though the beginning of Vagup. v. 2140, 
Mateyap. v. 1022 and Vishowp. v. 90 agrees in sense, only the single word dakshina has been 
retained. But in a somewhat different version of the ilékas in the Fayup, 1. 61, 995-102, the 
form of this pada comes closer to Apastamba’s text. We read there :— 


IAS ATT sirens THAR ATS It 48 1 
wsut ZTAM a g ferent eaPaer | 
ererfeetiarares tt renBae! STAT: Ut Yee It 
aeanat a deter’ sauTTarearsaied I 
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According to the testimony of Sathkariicharya's commen tary on the ChAdndoyya Upantshat 
IIE. 1, p. 336 (Byb1. Ind.) the Paurdnvkas, i. ¢., somne Unoamed Murdnu or Purdaas, liad aleo ag 
abbreviated version of the two Mukas;— 
a oat APY Vicreatgaed fe aPat nu 
where the second and fourth pédas alone have been preserved. Among the other Puriisas 
ot my disposal the Markandeya, 49-79, and the Podmapurdaa, v. #, 150, offer an identical 
verse, which is remotely connected with Apastamba’s 





ja 09 8 area ary cenit i 

The mention of the eighty thousmmd chaste ascetics no doubt points to an arquaintance of 
the authors with Apastamba’s second verse. It is thus evident that the two uncient dlokes 
possessed a wide popularity and either formed part of one of the most important Purdasar or 
occurred in more than one. which lntter supposition is not excladed by the singular jpurdne 
prefixed to the quotation, For as purdga is a generic term, it may be need in w collectivy sense 
acwording to the maxim jdtde ehavachenam, ‘The existence of several Purdyas in Apostamba's 
times becomes probable by the use of the <pecitic title in the second quotation which we bave 
bow to discnss, 


This quotation extends to the two Stras, Di. Si. IL 24,5,6;— 


WH grdaarst exifara: ga: at dtarat carats xfrergerdy | 
as withont Séira 5 the sentence in Siira 6 would be incomplete, A posage which reads 
like o metrical paraphrase of the seoond Siira occurs in the Véyepwrdra, I. 8, 215 5 — 


meTEa Tas Tae srewerar: i 3 1 
Sw ar Far ae Pars qHren ar: | 
afereaaa art 3 BET Trarersfwar tl 32 I 
SoA ATR WAST AATATAT: | 

aaairs a: Gat atari ar wetter feu 3 
AACA: LSTA AAG spaleey HF A Be 1 


In verse 23. even the order of the words has been carefully kept and the only chango 
introduced is the substitatipn of “jdrtham for the, in the later Inangunge, unnenal dijirthdh, On 
the other hand, the Vayup. contains not a single word from Sutra 3, though the general sense 
of verse 280 agrves with it, For, acconding.to the pecalinr doctrine of ihe Vitynp., “ Janaloka 
is the residence of the Rishis and demigods during the night of Brahma, and is termed Jana; 
because the patriarchy are the progenitors of mankind.”? But wt lent one of its romarkuhle 
expressions a bhidcenisplavit reappears in the three Purdnas, mentioned above, ina verse which 
iminediately precedes that regarding the eizbty thousand sages who had offspring aml obinined 
burinl-grouuds, Thus the dyup, I. 50, 2194 says regarding these beings :— 

TTaTTaaTTes (AEM ea AATA I 342 II 
and the identical words occur inthe Matiyay. and the Vishaup, exactly in the same position, 
At would seem that in this case too the ancient materials have been used twice over b y the 
author of the Piywpurdna, é 
* The sane reese ia aleo found in| te 1, 14: Fieke | 
Cg aes Wie cacrmengaigs soe Sy re a al 122 Fishoep, I. 6, 96. 
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Apastamba’s quotations thas leave no doubt the Parduas of his time treated of the two 
topics «arjah pratitargad cha“ the pritnury creation and the reproduction of the universe," with 
which the well-known definjtion of the scope of the Pardeas begins. From the same section of 
the Purdeas come in all probability the statements, dp, Dk. Si, 11.24, 13-14, according to which 
the creation ia the work of Prajapati and the Sages and the bodies of the pious Sages, 1, ¢. 04 
Huradatta saggests, of Marichi, Vasishtha, and so forth, are visible in the sky “ most excellent 
and brilliant.” Both agree in substance with the two passages, marked as quotations, and may 
be considered as condensed renderings of the teaching of the ancient Purdnas, They show that 
the outlines of the doctrian regarding the successive creations of the universe, aa tanght in our 

Both the quotations indicate that the laugnage of the ancient Perdsae was closely allied to 
that of the Vedic texts, and, if Apastamba is exact, they prove too that these works contained 
a mixture of prose and verse. This second point is confirmed by the character of two other 
Pardaic quotations in the Miarmanitra, I. 19, 13 and L297, ‘The former contains two epic 
jlokas from a Pardaoa, enjoiniag the acceptance of an unsolicited gift of food, spontaneously 
offered by w sinner, and the latter contains a prose passage, declaring the killing of an assailant 
to be no murder. [ have not been able to trace thom in the existing Perdgis accessible to mo. 
But I must acknowledge that my exploration of these works is far from complete. 


While tho identification of Apastamba's first-mentioned two quotations is sufficient to 
substantiate the proposition that existing Purdyas are connected with the homonymons 
works, mentioned in Vedic literatare, various publications, which have appeared of late, permit 
us to assert with even greater confidence than formerly that Prof, Wilson's estimate of the 
antiquity of our Purdeos is very mach too low. Numerous quotations from Sheps works ard 
found already in the «Idest known Dharmantbandhas, soch as Vijnanesvara’s Mitekshard (oa 
A. D, 1100), Aparivka’s Yejitcalsiyedharmatdstranibanidtha (ca A, D. 1140), Haliyndba’s 
Prihmanusarpasea (not long after ca A, D. 1118/19), where the Purdnas are reckoned among the 
sources of the sacred law and considered to embody the traditions of the Rishis, ranking either 
on a parwith, or just after, the lawbooks proper, Bartint’s India, 1, 130 £., written in A.D. 1030 
contains an enumeration of their names and sufficient quotations from the Aditya Vayu, Matsya, 
Pishow and Vishawtharmottare in order to establish the identity of his texts with those keown 
to ns: In his notes Prof. Suchau has shewn this with respect to the Vayap, and the Vishaup. 
and I have proved it in in detail for the Visheudharmottara and the Vishgudhermdh, ante, 
Vol. XIX, p. 881. A Hinda weiter of the eleventh century, the Kaémirian poet Kshemendra, 
likewise may be cited as a witnees for the existence of our Purdsas, from which he has 
extracted his Dadivatiracharits.® Two hundred years before, Bérini and Kehemendra Sakari- 
cliirva quotes, as Prof. Deusaen® has found, the Mérkandeyapurdga and calls it simply smrits 
the tradition of of the sages and repeated|y adidluces passages from “a Purdat.” A further 
exploration of his numerous works and of the Perdnas will permit us tomakeconsiderable additions 
to Prof, Deussen’s list of quotations anid will lead to farther identifications. His immediate 
predecessor Kamérila (ca 750 A. D.) also mentions the Purdaas as sources of the sacred Inw. 
Though the pablished portions of his Taufracdritiles do not contain any of their names nor any 
direct quotations, they yet describe their contents with an exactness sufficient to. show that fe 
knew works similar to the Voyup., Mateyap, and Viekaup. In one place he states!” that they 
contain prithivicibhdga, the description of the earth, vutsdnukramana, the genealogies, 
d-tskdlaparimdp, the measures of space aud time, and bideikathana, predictions of the futore 
events, all of which correspond to sections of our larger P urdnas, Among the writers of the 
seventh century it is particularly Bana (ca 625 A. D.),.who frequently mentions the Purdpas. 
He has also worked up the story of the Devimahitmya of the Mérkaydeyapurded, into his 


a et 








* Kashmir Report, p. 43, * Das System des Vediuta, p. 34. | =e 
 Tustraviritiks, p. 79 (Bon. Ed,). Othor references ty particular Paurigic doctrines are found pp. 245 afd 255. 
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Chandikasataka, has extracted numerous other legends, and states in the Hoershocharita that the 
Pavenaprekta Purdaa, which no doubt is identical with the Viyup., was read out to him by his 
pustakavichaka.. His and his son's (Bhishasabhatta’s) references to the Pwrdpas are well worth 

a special monograph, which might also be extended to an enquiry regarding the relation of 
Maytra’s contemporaneous Séryaiotaka to the Saerapurdna ond inelnde an examination of the 

question, whether the Bribma Siddhanta, remodelled by Brahmagaptn in A. D, 628/9, in hia 
time already belonged to the Fishnudharmottaré!2 For the present, I fear, it is not possible to 


trace the history of our Purduas beyond A, D,.600 or to advance anything, that willearry 


conviction, regarding the upper limit for their composition. It may, however, be pointed ont 
the account of the futore kings in the Fayup., Piskoup., Mateyap, and Srahmandap. seems to 
stop with the imperial Gaptas and their contemporaries, 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULTTVAS. 
FEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BUENELL. 
(Continued from pao 810.) 

At this, the grandsons of Ruddhivanta became exceedingly angry and bit their lips and 
changed calonr, Their eyes became red. Foll of anger they went near Koti and Chennaya, 
and stood near them and said :— What did you say ? You sons of a widow! If we do not 
make you bleed from your noses and mouths we are not born of Bant mothers.” 

Hearing this Koti and Chennaya said:—" We are not born ofa widow. We are born of 
our father. All lenow that you are born of a Billavar father, As for making as bleed fron 
our mouths and nosea, you cannot doit. If you dare to do so, come now, and we are ready. 
We shall see what we can do.” 

At this bold challenge the grandsons of Bnddhiranta went npon them, and putting their 
hands on their necks, pushed then and took ont of their hands by force their bag of pichis 
and their palles, and said -—“ Go now and call your fathers.” At this both the brothers tried 
to regain possession of their Img of pichis, Then the grandsons of Baddhivanta beat 
the brothers with their fists. They returned their blows, Then they fell spon one another 
and wrestled, In the meantime all the cowherd boys came and stood arcund to see them 
wrestling, After wrestling for some time Koti and Cheonaya prevailed and put down their 
antagonists and sat upon their prostrate bodies. Then the cowherd boys interfered and 
separated the combatants and pacificd them, and told the grandsons of Buddhivanta to retorn 
the bag of pichie to the brothers. They refused to retarn them; but went home and 
reported against their antagonists to their grandfather. At this he was highly incensed and 
sent his servants to Sarua Alwa’s honse, ordering them. to bri ng the two lads, Koti and Chennaya, 
to his house. So they went to Sama Alwa's honse-and anic to Sama Alwa:—“O Sama Alwa, 
Buddhivanta, the minister of the Ballil of Parmale, sent us to you, ordering us to take your 
two grandsons before him. Your grandsons have abuaed his grandsons, aud beat them and 
felled them to the ground and ant upon their cheats, and thus injored them very much. There. 
fore, he wants to inquire into. the matter, and has sent ua to take your grandsons before 
him, So send them with us soon," 





Hearing this, Sama Alwa was thuoderstrock. He said :—*“ 0 you servants of Buddhivanta, 
‘our boysare not such wicked boys. They could never do snch things. Some one ont of spite 
towards us most have made a false complaint against them. » Baddhivanta, Onor boys conld 
never do such things. Go now and tell Baddhivanta as I told you.” 
At this, they said —*" Ahat your grandsons ate yery good Inds! But you alone praise 
them. We know everything. So send them at once. It is getting late for aa.” 
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In the meantime Deyi Beidyadi, the mother of the lads, happened to come ont and seeing 
a crowd asked what was the matter. They told her that they had come to take her sons to 
Buddhivanta’s house. Fall of fear she went in and called her sons to her and asked them :— 

“What have you done, my children? Tell me the truth, my children.” 

Then the boys, Koti and Chennaya, told their mother how the grandsons of Baddhivanta 
came and abused them, and forcibly took from them their bag of pielis, and thus began the 
quarrel; and how they tried to regain their own bag, and, in trying to do so, how the 
grandsons of Buddhivanta beat them with their fists, and how they returned their blows, 
and ao on. So they told everything to their mother. Afterwards Koti and Chennaya came 
out and stood in the verandah. Then the messengers of Buddhivanta said:—“ Well, now, 
come along with us, lads!” 

“Where ?" replied they. 

Before Buddhivanta ; you are to appear,” replied the men, “He has sent us to take 
you before him.” 

“We will not go to Baddhivanta’s honse. Go and tell him #0,” said the brothers. 

Then the messengers said :—“ You see, in this matter you will be ruined. We tell you 
-plainly : if you are obstinate and refuse to come, yon will be ruined. Donot blame us afterwards 
that we did not warn you.” 

They still refused to go with them. Then the messengers returned to their master. 

The brothers now said to one another :—*" You see brother, they will now go and complain 
of us, and Buddhivanta will be still more incensed at us, So we must wot sit idle here, 
We must take some present to the royal Ballil, and represent the truth of our cause before him. 
Otherwise we shall be proved to be the transgressers ” 

“ Yes,” said the other, “ Jet us go at once, Before they reach Boddhivanta’s house, we 
must reach the budu and represent our cause before the king.” 

Their father, Sayana Beidya, hearing this conversation of the brothers, approved 
of it and woot at once to the garden of plantain-trees, and finding a very large bunch of 
excellent plantains, he cut it and brought it hanging on o pole carried by two men. He then 

said to his sons :—" Now, children, go to the Balli] with this present. He will be very mach 
pleased with this large bunch; it isso large and excellent. Represent your case to him, and 
he will do justice to you.” 

So saying he sent his sons with two men carrying the bunch’of plantains hanging on a 
stout pole. So they went quickly and reached the Balla]'s tudu. They found the Balli] 
sitting on his throne, They went and prostrated themselves before the Balla]. He told them 
to rise up, and then they brought the bunch of plantains and placed it before him. Then 
the Balla] asked them :— “O ye Beidyas, have you brought this bunch of plantains as a present 
to me? Where did you get auch a large aud fine bunch?” 

They said :— ‘0 Balla], this is a small present. We came to tell you a secret. You must 
listen to us. Buddhivanta, your minister, hates us very moch. We have done him no 
wrong. Therefore, you must be pleased to inquire into the matter,” 

‘Well, I will inquire into the matter afterwards. Ent, first 


At this, the Balli] asid:— 
who ic my right-hand, man, ang yom muss 


of all, you must pay your respects to Buddhivanta, 
give him o present.” 
At this, the Beidyas said :—‘‘O king, in this kingdom you alone are king. Only one is 
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court; one of each, not two. Therefore, there is no present for Huaddhivantsa. Never should 
there be a present for him. Then, why do you command us to give him a present?" 

At this, the Balla] said :—“ Why are yousoangry with Buddhivanta? Tell me everything,” 

Then they said :—* 0 king, hear os, Four days ago, when we went to the cnttle- 
grazing hill and were playing at yeltu, the grandsons of Buddhivanta came there. At first, 
when they saw ns, they began to abuse os; and when we kept quiet they abused us more and 
more, When at last, we could not bear it, we also retorted with abase upon themselves, 
Not seeing their own fault, they came upon os and beat ve and felled us to the eroand and 
ut upon our breasts and put usin grent distress, In the meantime, all the cowkord boys came 
and surrounded us, and, seeing our great distress, told them to allow us to rise. Bat they 
would not rise, and gave us more distress. Then we skillfully tried to slip from between their 
logs and sneceeded in esraping. Afterwards they went and complained of ns to their grand- 
futher, Buddhivanta, And he gent men to take ug to his house. But we refused to go to 
him and came straightway tothe palace; because, if we should goto Baddhivanta we are afraid 
we will not have justice done to us,""3¢e 

a a ee ht 

“We mast go to see the Balla] in whose face shines the goddess Lakshml, whereas in our 
face sits Kaji. We must get rid of Kali, and try to gain over Lakshm!.” 

So said the children to each other, and one of them advised the other to ask the opinion 
of Sayana Baidya, and he gave them hia advice, and told them that he must first consult 
the Halli] about it. Accordingly, he went to the Balla], The Balla] was sitting in his hall 
with great pomp. He had on a hat of areca-nut spathe,” which was ornamented with 
peacock-plumes. He had likewise adorned himself with garlands of jasmine and Miaki flowers. 
To the Balls] thus seated, Sayana humbly made obeisance. 

“Come, Sayana, take a seat,” said the Balla]. “ What is the object of your coming here!" 


He replied :—“ Kall that sits in the face of the children whom you had nourished should 
be driven away, and Lakshmi be invited to sit there.” 

To this the Balla] said: —*" Haye the ceremony performed according to our caste. Fell 
plantain trees, hang up festoons of cocoanut leaves, set up four posts of plantain trees, ceil 
the inner roof, and carpet the ground; rain coralon the heads of the boys and wave lamps 
before their faces in a plate filled with pearls. Perform the ceremony just in the same way 
asa Balla] would have it done.” 

On hearing this, Sayana Baidya returned home, and inquired of the elders who the man was 
that had been serving his house as barber from the time of his ancestors, He was told that 
it was one [sara Eambi, the son of a barber, and that he waa at that time livinige on the land 
of one Kunda Bojjeri Svami of Karmi Sale in the city of Ijjya on the Ghats, 

He thea intended to write letters on palm leaves and send for him. So he enquired of his 
friends who it was that had been writing such letters from the time of his ancestors, He was 
told that the writer was a clerk named Narfiyan Rangoji. So Rangojl was sent for, He came 
and asked Sayana Baidya why he had been sent for, The Intter then gave him a palm-leaf 
which had been dried and prepared so as to be used for Writing, and asked him te write the 
following letter. The clerk took it and bent it and robbed oil and turmeric on it, and asked 
Sayana Baidya what he should write on it. The latter dictated thug : — 

“0 you that have been serving as a barber from the time of my ancestors, from Sarana 
Raidya’s house Kall is to be driven out and Lakshmf is to be invited, Therefore, yon mast bring 





ms [There isa hiatus im the story here, and it seems to bere bean taken ‘ from this polut from another 
bard, — En, } : 

** The aroca-nut spathe is used for making various sorts of hats or coverings for the head, which are wors 
all classes of Siidras, wors by 
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with you: toe that sa ieew ats Gis tailekinGate connected with your profession, Kult is to be 
driven out from the faces of the children whom the Belli] bas caused to be brought up- 
Immediately on seeing this letter, in whatever dress you may be at the time, and even though 
hier a be taking your food, you must start, taking your box with you, with the man 1 have 
sent you.” 


Sayana Baidya sent this letter by Vanappa Bhandari, the son of hia mother's sister, Tho 
Istter then started and went to the Ghits to the house of [sara Kambi, and delivered him the 
letter. He oponed the letter and readit. Immediately on reading it he set out, taking all his 
instraments with him, and came to Sayana Baidya’s house. 

He was asked to aame all the things required for the performance of the ceremony of 
driving out Kilt and inviting Lakshmi, He gave the following list of things needed :—Five 
bundles of betel-leaves, five areca-nuts, a cocoanut, a seer of raw rice, and a seer of cow's 
milk, He was supplied with all the things required for his part of his business, and all the 
friends of Sayana Baidya assembled, A small bower of plantain trees was formed; featoons 
of cocoannt leaves were hung up, and the inner part of the roof was ceiled, and the ground 
was carpetted. The children of Sayana Baidya, together with friends who had assembled, 
walked round the bower. Afterwards the boys were seated within the bower, and those who 
assembled there sprinkled rice on their heads, First the barber sprinkled rice on their heads, 
afterwards Sayans Baidya and others, last of all Sayana Baidyati. 

Then the barber, holding the left cheek of Kofi in his hand, began his work on his right 
cheek, He shaved the front part of his head, and made figures of the san and the moon, and on 
the back of the head he made figures of Bhima and Arjuna, Thus the tonsure of Koti Haidya 
was finished. In the same manner the barber performed the tonsure of Chanuaya. Afterwards 
lamps were waved before their faces in a plate filled with pearls, coral was thrown on their 
heads, and they went to bathe and washed away all the pollation of Kajl. Then they came 
in and fully besmeared their bodies down to their waists with sandal-wood paste and sat down 
to take their food. Having finished their meals they got into a palanquin of the colour of 
parrots, They had each of them tied to his waist a dagger like that of Rima, Thus they 
went to the Balla]'s house, 

The Balla] was sitting on his throne with great pomp, To him thus seated, they hambly 
made obeisance. “Come children, sit down," said the Hallé], and he ordered flowers to be bronght 
and spread oat for them. They sat down on the ground and placed their daggers down, Then 
the Balla] asked them the object of ‘their coming. “‘You nourished us with great love,” 
replied they, ‘‘and treated us with great respect; now, therefore, we beg of yoa to provide 
for our future livelihood.” ; 

Then the Balli] said :—“Buddyanta owns the epper part of the paddy fields named 
Anilaja. Tassigned to you the lower part of that field.” And he accordingly marked its 
boundaries, When he gave them the field he likewise advised them to give presents to 
Buddyanta whenever they went to sow it. 

In conrse of time, when the season for sowing the sagyi seed came near, the brothers 
gathered all the refuse in the field and set fire toit. In this way they manured the field. 

Meanwhile, in order to choogo a day for colebrating a Lambala in his field, Daddyanta was 
going to ask the opinion of one Mutti Bira Ballaya. On his way he met Koji and 
Channaya. These brothers asked him where he was going, 

“Tam going to ask the opinion of a fortane-teller for fixing a day for the celebration of a 
kambala,” replied Buddyanta. 

“When you are asking about your kambala, please ask also about ours,” said the young 
men. Andthey gave him s cocoanut to present to the fortune-teller on their behalf. He 
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consented to do as they desired him, and took the cocoanut from them and went on his way. 
As soon as he got out of their sight, he struck the cocoanut against a rock and broke it into 
pieces, and patting them into the skirts of his garments he continued to eat them all the way. 
The younger brother saw this act and told his elder brother about ik. 

Buddyanta went to Mutti Btra Bullaya and asked him to name aday for the celebration 
of a kambala to hia field. And, accordingly, he told him that Tuesday would be suspicions 
for the intended kambala. Hearing this anawer Buddyanta returned home. 


“Now, Baddyanta, what day has been found to be auspicious forus? And what day for 
you?" asked the elder brother. 


“This Tuesday has been chosen for me, and the next for you,” replied Buddyanta, ; 

“We must celebrate the kamSala on the very day that Buddyanta does, and we must 
sow our field at the same time as he does,” said the brothers to cach other, | 

So the young men went to order he-boffaloes and coolies for the kambala, One went to 

the north and the other went to the south, 

| Tn the meantime Buddyanta also went to order he-bnoffaloes and coolies. Meeting Koti 
on the way he asked him wherahe was going? “I am going to order he-buffaloes and 
coolies,” was the reply, | 

" Nexh Tuesday has been chosen for you, and this Tuesday for me; why do you act in thi 
manner?" asked Buddyanta, 7 

“ Acting upon your advice, my brother has put the seed into water,” replied Koti, 

Whoen he proceeded farther he met Channaya and asked him where he was going, “I 
am going to order he-buffaloes and coolies, my lord,” replied Channaya, 


“If so, when do you mean to celebrate your kambala?" asked Boddyanta. 


“We mean to celebrate it to-morrow. Listening to your advice, my brother has pot the 
seed into water," replied Channaya, 


“What do you mean by this, Channaya? Why are you playing tricks P” said Buddyanta, 
and went his way in anger, 


So the men who were to drive the he-buffaloes were ordered by the brothers to appear 
along with the animals very early next morning. Accordingly, they came with the animals to 
the fields belonging to the brothers. It was only after their fields had been twice ploughed 
that the buffaloes and cooclies came to Boddyanta's fields ; and by the time that the fielda of 
the latter had been ploughed but once, Koti and Channayn had entirely finished their kambala. 
So they sent four he-bnffaloes and four coolies to Buddyanta's fields. Seeing them, he got 
enraged, rooted out a plaut from the ground and severely beat the buffaloes and coolies. At 
this, the two brothers said -—* Why do you bent the buffaloes and coolies belongirg to others P 
If you bear hatred against us, revenge yourself on our own persons.” And to the ecolies they 
said :—" Although you have been beaten, we shall consider ourselves aggrieved by it,” | 


They then canged the buffaloes to be washed, and boiled rice to he given to them, They 
likewise caused food to be served to those who were willing to eat it, and supplied young 
cocoanuts to those who would not take food, All were disamissed happily. They then 
brought seed in baskets and sowed it in their fields. Boddyanta also finished his kambafa, 
aud had his seed carried to his fields ina palanguin and a plantain-tree on the shoulders of 
coolies. So he cansed his seed to be sowed in his field with much pomp, and had the plantain- 
tree planted in the midst of his fields, The brothers also planted a Plantain-tree in the midat 
of their Gelds and went home, Six days afterwards, Koti told bis younger brother that he 
would go to the fields to let out the muddy water and let in clear water. So, taking his 


harrow, he set out from his hoase. On his way he passed hy Baddyanta’s fields, and saw that 
they were dry and that Buddyauta was engaged in-searing away birds from his fields. Koti 
came to his own fields aud rejoiced to see that they presented the appearance of a green lake, 

"Then he went to the edge of his field and made a wide opening in one of its banks; thes. 
the water flowed ont tery rapidly. Seeing this, Baddyanta called out his sorvants and ordered. 
them to shat up the opening (made by Koti) by means of grass, Koji then said :—-" Take care, 
Buddyanta, the sugyi crop ia the only means, of food for, the rains for us as well ax for you. 
If you ‘have emmity against us, revenge yourself on our persons and not on the crop that 
we have Galtivaied, Let, therefore, the water which has been flowing out according to custom 
flow on its proper course.” SULT TRG Dsl | RSE Ee sat enee, Oe : 

8 Dare you’ te speak'of right and custom, you Billevar lad?” said Baddyanta, | 

“Tt ia fortunate for you that I came alone,” ‘replied Koti; “if my brother had come 
mattere would have borne’a ‘serious aspect." 00 8 | LY s 

.» * Did your brother descend from heaven ? Or did’ he spring out from the earth ?- Was he 
born in peacock’s plames? Was he suckled by the wild buffalo? Will he ride to this place 
on a noseless horse? Ah! if your brother had come, 1 woul have got a bundle of thorny 
plants ready and struck bim on his face with them,” said Buddyanta. | ) 

Tu the meantime the younger brother came to Uddanda Bottu, and, looking around him, ~ 
said to himself :—‘* What could possibly have delayed my brother.so long? He is not. yet. to 
be seen.” ap atl . =i ny 

4 ‘Thus the quarrel between Boddyanta and Koti continued, Words.on both sides rose to 
such a high pitch that the younger brother heard them, Immediately he roturned to his house, 
unsheathed his dagger, proceeded to the place where they were quarrelling, and remonstrated 
with Buddyants, and warned him not to interrupt the course of the water which flowed out 
aceording to the custom, At this, Buddyanta got enraged and aaid :—* Dare you apeak of the 
custom, you Bijjavar lad?” At this, Channnys fell upon Buddyanta, and holding him by the 
head, broke lite neck. and hurled him to the ground, so that he fell prostrate on his back 
Then he stabbed. him on his throat aud breast, and thus killed fm. 

The'two brothers held the corpse by the hands and feet and bore it to the channel they 
had'dog and placed it there avd covered it op with earth, On their way home they went to 
Buddyauta's house and called ont to his'wife,and said to her :—" Oar lord, your husband, is very 
thirsty, his, body is fall of aweat, and his throat is dry; therefore he has ordered that you 
should take him a cup of milk.and » goglet of water, and betel-leaves in a metal plate.” 


Who effected this union between you and my husband P" asked the woman. 





“ All the people of the upper and lower countries joined and reconciled us tu one another,” 
replied the brothers. 

_“ If you have become friends, T shall still have the good fortune of enjoying married life,” 
said the woman, and requested them to take their food in her house, but they declined it. She 
then offered betel-leaf to them and asked them to chew. They took up some of the leaves in 
their hands and bid her farewell and returned. 

In the meantime Buddyanta’s wife did as she was told,and went with a maid-servant to 
the place were Buddyanta had been sitting, searing away the birds, Instead of seeing him, she 
saw w harrow, decorated so as to assume the appearance of Buddyantd, placed on his seat. At 
the same time she saw blood slowly flowing through a narrow channel. Immediately she 
cried ont :—" Alas! the brothers have committed murder!" So saying, she threw away her nose 
ornament, and her neck ornament and earings and bracelets, and began to mourn for the loss. 
of ber husband. The brothers)standing at a distance rejoiced to see her in this distracted con- 
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dition ; and then they returned home, On acconnt of this wicked deed of theirs, every man- 
in their country became their enemy ; so they resolved to go to some foreign land, 





So they first went to their uncle's house to pay him their last visit, Their sunt saw them 
coming from afar, and told her husband that his nephews were. coming. He went ont _ to 
mect them and brought them into his honse. ‘As soon as they came in, their aunt. spread 
ont a bed of flowers on a swinging-cot and asked them to sit down, So they ent down, and. 
their uncle also sat there with them. “Children,” said their uncle, “you have not been here 
for a long time, and now with what object have you visited ns to-day ? And what are those 
stains ou your faces ? And why does your dagger shine so brightly 7" 


“Our mother has not been able to wash away those alains, and our dagger having been 
whetted, the polish on it still continues,” replied the brothers, 


“Tell me the story as it is, will you, my children ?" asked their onele, 


The younger brother said :—“ The tone of Buddyanta’s words roee to a high pitch and so 
he met his death at my hands,” 

* Now you will be hated by one and all of the people of this country,” said their unele, 

“We will leave our conntry and goto a foreign one. Upto this time you have snpplied ng 
with a bandful of food, after our death you would have reduced onr bodies into two seers of 
ashes,” said one of tho brothers, 


“When you were seven years old, land was given to you by the Parmale Ballil. Do not 
go away when you possess land and the love of woman, Make the throne (1. ¢., the Balla]) the 
conse of your depariure, Consider this well,” ssid the unele, : | 

They then asked him to tell them the means by which they were to carry his advice 
ito “xecution, 

“O yon children, listen tome, The Poficholi betel creeper that has climbed up the areca-nut 
tree and winedoli betel creeper that has climbed up the mango tree. Fetch some leaves of 
both the creepers, tie them in bundles, pat them into the skirts of your garments, and beg of 
the Balli] to give you food and clothing according to the promise which he had made to your 
mother, Then he will become terribly angry. At that time catch him at hig very word, put 
the blame upon him, and go away.” Thus did he advise the two brothers. 

Aiterwarda they took their meals, and chewed betel-nat and departed, And then did 
according to their uncle's advice and went to the Galla]'s hall, and found him seated on his 
throne in great pomp. To him thus sented they humbly bowed, « Come, children, inke 
your seats,” said he, nud ordered seats to he given to them. So they sat down, and the Balla] 
asked them to tell him the object of their visit, 


“We have become tired of living by cultivation, and our Purses have become 
therefors, give us something sobstantial that will always bring ns an income sufficient 
all our expenses,” said the brothers, 


empty ; 
to meet 
“What do you want, my children? Tell me and I will give jt you,” said the Bali]. 
“In front of the éi¢w, there is a field called Bakimar, sowin 
producing five hundred mwdis; give us that,” asked the brothers. | 


" That field meets all the expenses of the bidu; leaye that alone and ask something else,” 
said the Bali]. ) 


* Let that alone and ask me something else,” said the Balla]. 
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“In your spacious cow-pen there are two ahe-buffalocs ; give us one of them,” asked the 
brothers. 

“They are for supplying milk to the children of my 4du; let them alone and ask 
something else,” said the Balls]. 

“ In the yard of your house there is » jack tree‘of a superior quality, bringing forth on one 
of its brauches fruits of soft rind, on another of its branches those with hard rind, on a third 
unripe fruits, and on a fourth very tender ones; give us that,” asked the brothers, 

“T cannot give you that,” ssid the Ballal. 

‘" Your grandmother has got two pleasure gardens; favour us with one of them,” said the 
brothers. 

“You, who, to-day, have asked for a flower garden, will to-morrdw ask me to give 
you my grandmother,"’ said the Balla] in anger. 

“fo! You have conceived the strange ides of marrying as to your grandmother‘ said 
the brothers; and bowing low, rushed out from the hall, and proceeded on their way to a 
forcign country, While they were going, the Balla]'s nephew met them, andasked them, why 
they were guing with snch angry looks from the Ball. |'s ball. 

“The Balli] bit on the idea of marrying us to hia grandmother; we therefore ran out of 
his hall," said the brothers. 

Then he went to this nucle the Balli], and asked him why those young men ran out of 
his ball. 

“They asked me to give them very unosual gifts, at which I became very angry. So 
they saluted me aud went away,” said the Dalal. 

“ We muat pursue them,” snid the nephew. 

So the royal elephant was sent out after them. 

“Tf you have come on behalf of justice, on our very breasts we will let you tread; but 
if on behalf of injastice, we will cut you to pieces,” said the ~brothers to the elephant. 

On this the elephant retarned to its stable, and the roynl horse was sent after them. They 
said the same words to the horse as they had said to the elephant. Aud the horse went back 
to its stable. So the brothera preceeded on their way, and resolved to get back (from o 
plow-wright to whom they had given them to get them repaired ) some of the implements of 
husbandry. So they went tothe plow-wright and asked of him the things that they liad 
entrusted to him. 

“The plow-tail and the plow-share have been injared by white-ants, The plow-shoe has 
been injured by rust,” anid tho plow-wright. 

‘s¥ou had better give us our implements; if not, we will reduce you to Buddyanta’s 
condition,” said the brothers. 

went in, and stretched his hands to the rafters of his roof, took from 
thence the broken plow-share, the decayed plow-tail and the injured plow-foot and threw them 
towards the brothers, saying: —" Let those implements which were used to furrow the earth, 
“‘henceforwarda furrow your breasts.” 

“ Ho! thou paltry whoreson! Shall the implements used to farrow the earth furrow our 
breasts?” asked the brothers. So saying, Chanuayya Baidya held bim by the head and broke 
his neck; hurling him to to the ground, so that he fell down on his back. He looked on his 
neck and on his breast, and with his silver-hilted dagger stabbed him in the breast. 
He vomited all his food, The wound streamed forth blood. He fled from his body to Kailiss. 


Hearing this he 


-~. 


i 








They said to the corpse :—" Drink ia bellyfal of rain-water, Repair old plows and make 
Livy 


new ones,” 
So saying, they went on. Oni the way, a washerman asked them :—“ What are’ those 
cries of men and groans of women in that plow-wright’s house #"!!s!! 9/1) fink "ly saben 
“We kindled a fire, a spark flew from it’and bornt a shed; therefore, the inmates of the 
house are crying out," said‘the brothers,« | aha | DSRS, ROGET SE a Bt 
" Wherever you go, there ruin will never be wanting ; for wherever the crab goes, there 
dirt will never be wanting,” said the washermau, | i ed ties avige soni bf" 
“Do yor compare ts! tow ‘ereb that! lives inthe water? 'Thow whores » that live 
by washing dirt from other men's clothes!" said the brothers, And holding him by the 
head they broke his neck, and shurled him down to the ground, so tlat he fell.on hia’ back, 
» They then said to the corpie :—" Bring dirty clothes, cleanse them, aud catyonr bellyfal.” 
Saying thus, they proceeded on their way, and came toa «mall river, in which they-washed | 
themselves, Afterwards they ent down by the foot of an asratha tree, and chewed betel-leavea’ 
and areca-not. Thus, being refreshed, they went on and approached w tull-gate on the way, 
The, toll-man, Dére, saw them coming, and asked them who they were, They said ihat they 
were travellers, pati baits Nin 
" Look, there is the toll-gate, pay me the toll before Fou go away," snid Dére. 
“Toll! What is iton? Do we carry any packs on our heads P Do you see any londs on’ 
our backs? . Is it on.any cattle that. we have brought with og? Haye we brought a whole 
family with us ?" asked the brothers, SA 7 
To this, the toll-man, Dére, answered : —“ The tol] on the steel-dagger of the. length of 
five feet that you carry with you amounts to a cash; pay that to me and then go away.” 
The-brothers said:—‘‘No man has set so low a price on our dagger; and now you have 
been born.” s : 4 eH 
“da it any wonder that you should poy the toll? If the son of a Bant should pass this way 
he would pay toll on the slippers on his fret. Should the son of a merchant pass the tot pase 
be would pay toll on the white ambrella that he holds, If i king's son should pass this way, he 
would pay toll on his palankin,” anid the toll-man. es, a ki ee 
" Fon, may proceed ; 1 will pay the toll to Dére and follow. you,” eaid the younger to. 
his elder brother. 3 > 
So the elder brother went on, Thon the younger brother icok g cash from bis Purse and 
eaid :—" Here, Dére, receive the tol]! | x ial is 
Stretch your hand to the pial and pay it to me,” said Dére, 
“Come down from the pial and receive it,” said the younger brother, 
‘I will not. descend from the pial,” said the toll-man,. | ; ss 
The younger brother thea stood a while, gazing on him with fiery eyes; and twisting hia’ 
red mastaches, got up upon the pial, and made Dére to run rownd it three times, "Then he’ 
held him by the head and broke his neck; and then he held him by, the back, and broke. the 
hack-bone, stabbing hia. brent and neck three times with his silver-hilted dagger, Lére. 
vomited all hig food, His soul fled from his body to Kailisa, we = 


The younger brother then said to the corpse =" Eat your bellyfal and thus feed your 
belly. Receive toll from Bafga, Mallya and Chanta.” Cee wee OF bia ul liney ol 
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So saying, he placed a cash on the breast of the corpse and went, on, He overtook his 
prother and both proceeded on their journey. When the day began to wane they becan 
tired. ‘The younger brother became very thirsty and said :—“O brother, my, throat, is dry. 
Tam almost dying with thirst: what shall I do ae | writ. 

| st Look yonder, hrothier, there is the spot named Dharma Katte, Look, there it is in sight j, 
it is very near, A poor Brahmy keeps holy water there,” snid his elder brother... : 


] = 
7 





“So they proceeded and reached Dharma Katte, ‘Give us_a little water, O Brihmap, ‘to 
quench our thirst" anid they. 0069) gilettol yew vind an tiny eo! et 
““What-is your caste ?” asked the Brihimagi.() 0 
-.* We are Billavars by caste,” replied the brothers, | 0 
« Qome to the southern side where I have a tube of bell-metal. Through it I will, pour. 






water into your haitds, and thus allay your thirst,” said the Brihmay, 600 00) 

| «We will not drink out of the vessel that has been used by people of a hundred and 
twenty different castes. We will hold our dagger to our mouths, and you may pour water 
into oar mouths through it,” said. the brothers, a : 

4) The. elder brother then placed, the point of the dagger in his month and stretched the 
hilt towards the Brahman, and the Brahman-slowly poured water-on the hilt; thus be quenched 
his thirst. Next Channayya did the same, and the Brihmag poured water as before, While 
pouring water upon the dagger the Brihmay saw the red mustaches, fiery eyes and broad 
face of Channayya and his hand trembled, He poured a large quantity of water all at once 
so that it ran down on to Chanuayya’s body., The latter then said :—~“ 0 Brihman! Do you 
give water for the sake of charity, or for the purpose of committing sin?” 

Saying this, Channayya suddenly, stood up. Seeing’ this, the Brahmag began to ron 
and Channayya followed him, | 

“Wait a little, brother! Wait alittle! Do not murder the Brahman, If you disobey 
mé, your crime will be equal to that of maordering me, or to that of killing a cow in Baniras, 
orto that of destroying the sfdua of the Bhoita Brahma of Kemmale." Thus did Koti solemnly 
forbid his brother to hurt the Brahman, | 

Hearing this, the latter drew back, and said :—“ The cow that you speak ofisin Banirs, 
the eidaa is in the forests of Kemmule; and where cau I wash away the sin of murdering 
you F” So saying he retarned to where his brother was standing. 

Then the Brahman said :—* Wait here a little while, O brothers, I will just go home and 
return.” | | 
So saying be quickly went home and brought two seers of milk in two cups, and gave it to 
the brothers to drink, They accordingly drank the milk, and said to exch other that they 
would not murder the Brahman'that had given them milk. es 

“« Sit down both of you, and T will predict future events.” said the Brihmag. 

So he prophesied and said :—“ Oh you heroes, in the village named Adakkanellyine, the 
Koragars living in their huts, the Mugers in their street, and Bakdera of the plain are 
eagerly waiting to meet you. Eemér Balla}, of the village named Pafije, keeps « watchful 
guard ; therefore, be very cantions on your way. If you think that what I say is false, on 
your way to Nallijine, you will see white stone-berries nnd Koti Baidya's palankin, and hear 
the gound of the war-drum. If you think this also to be false, you will meet a female areca- 
nut-seller called Kantakke; she will verify my statement. And if this. too shall prove false, 
when you return, you may pat me to death.” | 

Hearing this, Koti and Channayya walked on. On the way, they met the female areca-nut 
seller, Kantakke. 
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She cried ont :—"O children, why are you going? Where did y¢u come from? Where - 
do you goto? Wood, stone, and earth-work js being busily carried on there. O childrer, 
why are you going ?” 

“She, who has given us such good advice, shall not benceforwards carry the basket of 
areca-nuts on her head,” said the brothers to each other, and gave her their blessing by lightly 
touching her hand with their dagger; and said to her:—* Put oul rice to interest in kind and 
money to interest in coin and thus live happily," 

So saying, they went on their way to Nallijine, While they were walking on their way they 
saw a bunch of stone-berries from which Channayya took one and threw it up. He held his 
dagger directly under it and made it to pass through the berry, which was reduced to fine 
powder. The men who waited for them in ambush saw this wonderful feat and said :—* Jf 
the younger brother can shew so much dexterity, how much more will the elder? All on: 
ability and skill wonld be nothing in comparison to theirs. If wo obey our master's orders and 
attack them we shall loose our lives.” 

So enying, the Bakders and the Koragars and the Mugers fled away, And the brothers 
proceeded on their journey, and went throngh the Plain of Patije, On that plain there were 
some cowherds grazing cows. Channayya Proposed a riddle to them and said ‘—" Look, there 
in your herd of cattle, a bull has brought forth a calf and is licking: it.” 

To this the cowherds answered :—« Look to the west, 0 you heroes, and see the fire!" 

“Tt ig the sun setting, boys !" said the brothers, 

To this, the cowherds answered :-—" Tt is not that the bull has bronght forth a calf and is 
licking it, bat the ball is smelling its dung.” 

“Oh! they have solved onr riddle, brother ,” said Koti. 


“We must get every information about the way from these boys,” said the brothers to 
each other, And asked of the bors the way to the house of a rich man in Pajli called Payya 
Baidya, Thus, getting every information about: the way, they proceeded and reached the 
house of Payya Baidya. They called ont his name three times, but he was not at home, 
and his wife came out and asked who they were, They said that they were travellers, and 
asked whether Payya, the rich man of Palli, was present or not, 


"He is not present; he has gone to draw toddy from the palm-trees in the forest called 
Sanka,” replied his wife. 


“ At what time does he go out, and when does he return P" asked the brothers, 

“ He goes out in the morning and returns at noon. If yon are Brahmans wearing the 
thread, sit down on the roond piel of the cocoanut-tree bearing red fruits, If you belong to 
the Vakkater Tribe, sit down in the shed, built by the poor man, If you belong to our caste, 
inging-cot within the house,” said the woman. 


sit down on the swi 
Hearing this, they approached the house and said :—“ We will not enter into house in 
which there are no males." 





Se they spread out their blanket within the shed and sat on it, and chewed betel-nat with 
great delight, Then Channayya became thirsty, You, who are member of Payya's family, 
please give us a cup of water,” asked the brothers, 


To this the woman answered :—T will not £9 out of my honse to a place where there are 
no males ( belonging to my family)." 

She said this merely in jest -she did not mean it in earnest, So she tock off her dirty 
dress and pat on a clean one, and, taking « copper-pot in her hands, drew pure water from the 
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deep well. She poured the water into a goglet and came into the house. When she was 
coming, the younger brother looked at the elder's face, and the elder looked at the yoonger's 
face. They indulgedin suppressed laughter, 

“Yon males, are you laughing at my beauty, or at my foolishness?" asked (he woman. 

“We did not langh at your foolishness, but we laughed at your beauty,” answered the 
brothers. They further said :—“ Before we could drink the water given by you, you must tell 
us the place you were born in, the tribe you belong to, the names of your parents, and the 

«(As for my native place) in its eastern part, it is named Betti Bannéja; in its western 
part, it is called Uppi Bannila; in its southern part, it bears the name of Kirodi Bannala ; and 
in the northern, it is known by the name of Becchi Bannila. My father is Siyina Baidya, my 
mother Sayina Baidetti, and my uncle EAntangs Baidya. As fcr the Bhiita worshipped by 
my family, { have merely heard it said, that it is the Bhiita Brahmara of Kemmule, I have 
not personally seen it. It is said that, after my birth, my mother gave birth to two children in 
Parimile’s house; that they are burning city after city without even fire; and that my 
hands were joined to those of a stranger at the age of seven. My name isKinni Dara” Thus 
did the woman answer. 

“ We are the persons that committed depredation in the kingdom of Parimule,” said the 

Hearing this, she held Channayya by her left hand and Koti by her Tight, and bronght 
them into the louse, and seated them on the swihgiog-cot. And bronght milk in two cups, and 
asked them to drink. In the meantime, Payya Baidya came home carrying a pot of toddy. 
Seeing the brothers, he inquired of her who they were, and rejoiced to hear that they were his 
brothers-in-law. Hot water wasprepared, and they all bathed. Afterwards they sat down to 
take their food. They were served with boiled rice, ghi, and varions kinds of curry and 
picklos, Thus, after finishing their meal, they sat down on the swinging cot and chewed 
betel-leaves and nut, Inu conversation they asked Pay va Baidya :—“ Whoare the most intimate 
friends and the most faithful servants of Kemér Balla) of Patije Pp” 

“JT was the dearest friend of the former Balla], but those of the present \Balla] are 
Chamundu Burneys, and Chandagidi Baidya,” said Payya. 

# Gan you introdace us to one of them?" asked the brothers. 


‘*Tcan,” said Payya. And so the three went to visit him, They found him engaged in 
teaching a number of boys to play on the Gute. As soon as they arrived, he oruered the 
boys tobe silent. So they went in and were introduced to him by Payya Baidyn. In conver- 
sation they requested Chandagidi to introduce them to the Balla]. He consented, and took 
them to the Ballal’s hall, and introduced them to him, The brothers then saluted him, 
and the Ballal received them with honor and offered them seats, Just at this time uo 
messenger from the Ballil of Parimiile brought a letter to this Ballal. It was to the following 
effect : — 

“ Koti and Channayya, two brothers, have committed murder in the kingdom of Parimile ; 
they have murdered one Buddyanta. Therefore, if they come to you, you should confine them 
in a narrow room, and put them in heavy chains.” 

The Balla] quietly read this letter, and, after some time in conversation, he said to them :— 
« T have erected a Jidw, and I have named it Elade; I would like you should examine it and 
point out to me its several beauties and defects.” 

So saying, he conducted them to his éidu. They examined all the apartments and said :— 
“© Lord, there is no creeper without a curve, thore is no thorn without a point.” 
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Then the Balla] led them to the upper story which’ was very strongly built, and shewed it 
to them. “While going out the Ballil came ont first, and muddenly the porter shnt te doors, 
and the man that had the charge of the key locked them. Their leva were heavily chained. 

The elder brother then eried ont —"Oh God! Oh my bard fate! Oh woeful day ! What 
ta you the silver hilt of our daggers as our offering to you, If you ate the Brahmi that” 
relieves men from their difficulties, relieve us now, We ard heroes, who, while living, deserve a” 
place in the king's council, and, after death, deserve to be tnken to the heaven of Brahmi. Wo 
are persons that would not, nuder any ciroumstances, fail to falfil onr promise.” 
heavy chains broke. The upper story gave way, They crashed it like elephants They” 
stamped on it like tigers. | They shewed' their ferocity Hike wild “boars, <In’ this tanner they’ 
on their journey towards Edambir., On their way they rested onder s banyan-tree, and opening | 
their bags began to chow betel-lenves and mnt, While they were thus sitting, they saw aman | 
coming from the Edambiir side, They asked hiv name; snd where he Was going. He said that” 
he was Channayya of Edambttr, and that he was going to Paije. bea ob a mi 

“Why are you going to Patije 2” asked the brothers, | 

'' My master, the Ballal of Edambdr has heard that two heroes had come from Parimile to. 
Paijey that they bad beew imprisoted by ‘the Ballil’ of Padje, anid that ‘they nd destioy. 
ed the upper story in which they had been imprisoned, and levelled the whole bidw to the’ 
ground, Therefore I am going to Patije to ascertain. the: truth about this news," replied 
Channayyn of Edambiir, | 

“Yon need not go so far to ascertain the trath of it, We ourselves are the heroes whom 7 
the Balla] of Paije troacheronsly imprisoned. We have broken open the door of the upper 
story where we were confined and destroyed his bidu, aud levelled it to the ground,” replied 
the brothers. . 


Then Channayya of Edambir was surprised and glad to seo them, and said :—* My 
master, the Balla] of Edambitr, is the enemy of the Bali] of Paiije.. Therefore he will be wery 
glad to see you, and receive yon with great bononr.” 


So saying, he proposed to them that they should go tothe Balisjof Edambtr. The brothers 
consented, and the three proceeded on their journey to Edambir. On the first day they remained 
at Channayya’s house, and took their meals and rested. On the following morning they went to 
see the Ballil, He was sitting on his throne with great delight, Channayye first entered and 
made obeisunce tothe Ballij. Sey | - | 

“ What are the news abont the heroes, Channayya ?” said the Ballat, 

“ My lord,” replied he, “I have brought thom with me, and they are waiting ontside the 
hall.” : 

“Let thom come in,” said the Ballil, and ordered a bed of flowers to be spread ont before 
them. When they came in, he asked them to sitdown upon it. They ast down on the bed | 
and placed their daggers on the ground. ‘The BallA then said to them :—"I know by hearsay 
that you have been imprisoned in Paije. Is it trae?” | wy 

“We were, my lord,” said the heroes, | ee ry | 
_..“ Ob heres, now it beboyes a to you to remain in my kingdom, Do you want the fiold | 
called Berampolfi cultivated by the Brahmans, or that called Guttuberke cultivated by the. 


Bauts, or that called Nattil Nilaja c iltivated by the Billavars ?” asked the Balla, 
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The brothers replied :—*“If you give us the field Na‘til Nalaja, cultivated by the Billavars, 
our very caste people will become our enemies. If you give us that field Gattuberke, cultivated 
br the Bans, it will be like setting a dog against a dog, If you give us the field Beram- 
poli, cultivated by the Braimans, you will be only setting the cobra against the serpent. 
Therefore, if there is any waste land or any land overgrown with the planta tambe and melki. 
give that tous. If there is any laud such as is named by us, favour us with that.” 

“QO heroes! there is the land called Ekkadka Erryangada,” said the Ballal.” 

“Then give us that, and mark ont its boundaries,” said tae brothers, 

Accordingly the Ballil marked out its boondaries. When he had dene so, they went ant 
inhabited that desolate land. They engaged a woman to couk for them, and began to enltivate 
the wasteland. They ploughed the fields and manured it, awl sowed seal init. In course of 
time it came upand flourished. While the fields were waving aud there was a prospectot a fin 
crop, ona certain night, wild hogs came and destroyed all, Next morning, when they went 
sce their field, they foand that all had beea destroyed by will hogs, At this they leeame very 
angry and said to one another :—“ This Ballil of Edambir is x very poor king, and hanting i- 
not practised in his kingdom; the food of this place is very coarse, ever the water that we 
drink is bad.” 

When they spoke thus to each other, some one overlicard the remarks, went in, and 
reported it to the Bulli]. The Ballil, hearing this, appoint! « duy for a hunt, awl causud 
& proclamation to be made by beating of tom-toms that there should assemble in the tow. on 
the appointed day, every man who bad a tuft upon his head. Accordingly all the peop'c 
assembled with their arms, swords, bows and arrows, etc., on the appointel day. Huntine 
dogs also were ready. So they started early in the morning, on the appointed day, and went 
to the forests called Satka towards the cast, They blew the horns, beat the bush, and yelled 
and made a great noise, in order to frighten the beasts so that they might shew themselves, At 
last a very big boar was discovered in a large pit. When it heard the great grunting and noise 
matle by the men, dogs, ctc., it started and began to ran. It came near Koti, roaring as if to 
tear him to pieces, Koti was now in a strait, He coold not fly from the beast without 
bringing a stain on his heroism, and could not fight with 16 without risking his life. In this 
strait he prayed to the Bhita, Brahmara of Kemmule, craving his help; and, setting an Arrow 
to his bow, discharged it with such dexterity, that 1t entered the body through the mouth and 
came out through the anos. The boar cried ont with a loud noise, and ran towards Pai.je uni 
fell down dead on the borders between Paftjo and Edambir. The hunters went searching 
after the boar, looking along the traces of blood on the grout. 

In the meantime one of the tenants of the Ballal of Patje saw the dead hody of the boar 
on the borders of the land between Patje and Edambir, and went to his neighbours, brought 
them to the place and shewed it to them. They all examined it and found that it had teen 
killed by hanters, and had not died of any disense. Assuring themselves of this fuct, they 
began to carry it to their quarters. The hunters reached the spot immediately after the boar was 
carried away, and looking towards Paije they saw at a distance a great number of men carrying 
the boar. They pursued them, overtook, and compelled them to lay down their burden, One 
of thetn immediately ran to the Ballal of Paije and informed him. In the meantime @ regular 
hand-to-hand fight took place. The Paije Balla! sent one hundred men with bows aud arrows 
to fight with the hanters, When these men appeared on the scene, the hunters of Edambitr 
were frightened and retreated. But Koti and Channayya, stood firm facing the enemy, Kuti 
alone took hold of the tusks of the boar and dragged it to Edambir, and Channayya slew one 
handred men with his dagger. 

So the hanters returned to Edambiir with joy. The flesh of the boar being distributed 
between them, they cooked it and feasted upon it, Om the other Land, the Balla] of Pafje 
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heard of the slaughter of his men with sorrow, and determined to destroy the kingd om of the 
Ballil of Edamtyir, especially the heroes, Koti and Channayya, So he allied himself with the 
Balla} of Parimale, anid declared war against the Balla] of Edambar. At this, the latter 
being filled with fear searched for the herves, Koti and Chiaunayya, and told them that on 
account of his giving them shelter, two powerful Ballils had become his enemies and deelared 
war against him, ‘Then the heroes told him to take counige, and not in the least to be afraid 


At this Koti snid :—“Bring me a mura of gingelly seed, and I will shew my skill.” 


So the seed was bronght, and Koti shewed all the dexterity of his hands and caused the 
sced to fly in the air. 

Then the Ballal said: —“T have seen your skill; now I want to see theskill of your brother 
Channayya,.” 

“O my Tord,” said Channayya, “ yoar swinging-cot hag four iron chains, please order 
one of such chains to be brought to me,” : 

So a very heavy iron chain was brought and given to Channayya. He took it in his 
and and broke it inte pieces, | 

So the Ballal, sceing this skill, and the strength and bravery of these heroes, was highly 
eased with them, and prepared for battle. Eight hundred men with bows and arrows were 
reuly for battle. Each of the brothers commanded four hundred men, and went to face the 
mem. The Ballils of Parimale and Pafije each sent one thousand men with bows and arrows, 
Both these armies met in a plain, and the fight began in earnest, At first the men commanded 
by the brothers began to give way, but were enconraged again (by the bro thers) to stand firm 
After some time the men of Patije and Parimile felt the battle to be hot against them. The 
leathers showed so much courage and skill that the enemy could not long stand against them ; 
40 they fled for their lives, and were pursued by the men of Edambtir, and a great number of 
them were killed. When the battle was the hottest an arrow hit Koti in the lower part of 
hisleg, As it was a poisoned arrow, it slowly took effect and Koti fell down while pursuing 
the cnemy. <Atonce he was carried in a palanquin to the Ballil's hall, and there he expired, 
Channayya slaughtered the whole army of the enemy, and while returning to the Ballal’s hall he 
heard of the death of his brother, Ashe had been elated with pride and joy ou account of the 
victory nyainst the enemy, this shock was too much for him to bear. So, seeing a rock in the 
way he strnck kis head seninst it and killed himself. The Ballil, instead of rejoicing at tho 
vetory gained by the brothers agninst the enemy, was filled with grief on hearing the news of 
their death, So he caused their bodies to be washed and annointed ; mango and jack fruits 
were ent down ond firewood was prepared, and « large funeral pile was made, and the bodies 
Were placed npon the pile and burnt with all the usual ceremonies. So the brothers who were 
together in life were together in death also, 


Therefore the people, and especially the Billavars, believe that these heroes arc stil] 
powerful in the other world, and worship them, 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE SIGNS OF A SACRED BULLOCK. excommunicated by his brethren. An animal 
Hib Rijpdts in Gurgion shew me a bullock | with such a mark is called nddiyd (= nandi: gee 
with & small leshy growth im the coruer of his | Fallon, New Hind. Dict. «. v.), which is the sav 
eres mich they call a “tongue” (jh), and tell | of the bull that carries Siva, and must be given 
me thot a bullock with such a growth in his eye | to a Jogi, who puts trappings and string of 
or elsewhere — ¢, g., oa his head or his back — | kaurts (shell money, Cypraa moneta)on him, and 
must not be yoked hy uny Hindd, or he will be | takes him about on his begging expeditions to 


. = 





excite the reverence and generosity 
Hindi by abewing them the sacred mark. 
SEIS A A Oe G AES, 


A RELIC OF HUMAN SACRIFICE. 
Mant Mat, the goddess of cholera, is propi- 
tinted in the Efingri district by the Pochbala 


and Satbalé ceremonies, At the Pachbald cere-— 


neat or cia PRUE mR ina a cock, a 
, and 


a he-goat are offered to the goddess at 





of good ; some selected spot, The animala must be deca, 


pitated at one blow with a sharp sword before the 
goddess is appeased. If more than one blow is 
necessary the goddess is not propitiated, and the 


| ceremony faila, The SathalA ceremony is not 
| How in use, for it consisted of the above with a 


man and a woman added, being in fact human 
sacrifice; bald =(?) sacrifice, of. bal jdnd, to 
R. C. Tempe in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


PROFESSOR WEBER'S ANNIVERSARY, 
Paoresson A. Wenen,of Berlin, the distingu: 
Gd Gicakihtsal was to a osiiion to calebuate teat 
year, in good health, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the day on which he took his degree of Ph.D. 
in the University of Breslau, In commemoration 
of the day, a Festgabe has been published, 
under the editorship of Prof, Kuhn, which con- 
tains learned papers by thirty friends and pupila 





of Prof Weber. We eubjoin o list of the 


several heads under which it will perhaps be per- 


mitted to arrange the subjecta treated m the | 


thirty papers, with the names of the authora 


added in brackets; cis. Vedio Studica (Delbriick, | 


Garle, Geldner, Leumann, R. von Roth, L. von 
Schréder, Sieg), Tales and Folklore { Egyeling, 
Kern, Kuhn, E. Miller, Windisch), Biography of 
Sanskrit Writera (Clenm, Pischel), Dramatic 
Literature (Cappeller, Zacharii), Geography 
(Huth, Stein), History of Writing (Ludwig, 
Pertach), Metrics (Jacobi, Oldenberg), Sanskrit 
Grammar (Heller, Kielhorn), Comparative Philo- 
logy (Schmidt, Zimmer}, Péli Lesicography 
(Franke), Siamese (Frankfurter), Singhalese 
, Geiger), Sanskrit Law (the present writer ). 
The variety of the topics discussed in the papers 
is even greater than what might be inferred from 
the foreguing enumeration, and corresponds to 
the wide range of Prof. Weber's own investiga- | 
tions. The universality of his studies and the 
importance of hia distinguished achievements 
in the entire field of Indo-Aryan Philology has 
been well brought in a Dedicatory Preface to the 
present volume by Prof. Babler. We join heartily 
in the wish that Prof. Weber may be spared 
for many years to come to enjoy his eminent 
position in the learned world and to add to the 
lustre of Sanskrit Philology by his seientifie work- 

Wirsburg. J, Jour. 

SOME RECENT RESEARCHES CONCEENING 

THE MAHABHARATA, 

Proressor Hottzmann'’s four volumes on 

the Mahdbhdrata in the East and Weat have 


Des Mihdbhdrata als Epos und Rechtabuch. 


| 
| 


book on the Mahdbhirata viewed aa an epic 
and as a lawhook” This ia a very remarkuble 
work, and the author, an industrious and 
elever pupil of Prof. Bibler’s, has worked ont 
hia mew theory regarding the rise and origin of 
the great epic with great care and skill. 
Starting upon the hints thrown out by Prof. 
Bithler, in his well-known Contributions to the 
Phy of the Mehibhdrata, to the effect that 

the Makdbhdrata certainly was a amyifi or com- 
pendiam of the sacred law from A. D. 300, and 
similar in contents to the now extant works about 
500 A. T)., Dr. Dahlmann has examined the 
references to the Mahdbhdrete, and the legends 
related in it, in the Jdlekas, the Dhtrmakatht of 
the Jains, Advoghisha's Buddhacharita, Advali- 
yana's Grihyasitra, Panini and Pataijali. Ho 
thus arrives at the result that oan epic little 
differing in size and character from the present 
work must have existed as early 15 the fifth 
eontury B.C. This is a somewhat sturiling pro- 
position, and it may be gucationcd whether 
Dr. Dahimann has not overrated the valuo of 
some of the evidence collected by himself. He 
is quite right, no doubt, in assuming that Advaghd- 
sha was acquainted with the Makibhdrata, and his 
lucid discussion of the difficult texts in question, 
in collecting which he has received much valuable 
assistance from Prof. Bahler, is among the most 
remarkable parta of his work. 


The early date which Dr. Dahlmann has thus 
endeavoured to make out for the great epic 
concerns the whole of it, the theory of a gradual 
rise of the MahdbAdrata in successive ages being 
rigorously contested by him. Indeed, it ia his 
principal aim to prove that the Mahdbhiruta is 
and has always been a moral tale, and t!.at it is 
impossible to separate the didactic portion from 
the narrative without destroying the latter. The 
nein plot of the poem, Dr. Dahlmann argues, is 
intended to illustrate the persecution of the jast 
hy the ‘the unjust and the final triumph of 1 innocence. 


Von Joveph Joseph Dahlmann, 3. J. Berlin ; 1996, 





ots 


of their hereditary right by the wicked Duryd- 
(hana, They are obliged in the end to have 


: the numerous episodes and 
intermezzos (amounting to three-fourths of the 
Moahdbhirata) a later outgrowth and superfluons 
embellishment. Thus the famous history of 
Nala is quoted by way of analogy, in order to 
console the principal hero of the epic about his 
hard fate. In the game way, the Huimndpdkhydna ia 
introduced for the purpowe of consoling Yudhish- 
thim of the forcible abduction of Draupadi. 
Many other tales are intended to inculcate special 
rules of the sacred law, the Gandharva and Asura 
forms of marringe being illustrated by the tales 
regarding Sakuntali and Miidri, Svayathvara by 
the instance of Amini, Niyoza by the cases of 
Satyuvati and Kunti. The philosophical doctrines 
scattered throughout the epic, and the sectarian 
worship of Vishi and Siva, belong likewise to 
the original elements of the Mahdbhdrata. 
It ia impossible to do full justice to Dr. Dahl. 
mann's eliborate theories without entering into 
lctails. Suffice it to mention that they appear to 
he well substantiated in the Main, and that he has 
certainly succeeded in refuting the old theory of 
several successive layers stil! discernible in the | 
body of the epic, which were supposed to represent 
the social condition of several widely different 
epochs. The alleged anti-Kaurava tendenoy in | 
particular, which was conjectured to be doe to an 
iimovation on the part of the wherenta of the 
rvigning Pindara dynasty, has never existed, 
Indeed that theory, which haa again been advo- 
tated in Prof. Holtzmann’a above-mentioned work, 
has hardly any other foundation to rest upon than 
i mistaken derivation of the nome of Dury. 
China which does not denote ‘a bad fighter,” but 
“tite Who it hard to overcome,’ On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that Dr. Dahlmann 
has corriad his didactic theory too far, thus, «. g., 
it is diffienlt to agree with him thut the extraordi. 
nary marriage of Draupadi with the fire Pandava 
lrothera is a mere allegorical illustration of the 
Community of property in an undivided family. 
The tabular synopsis of the song, natural and 
adopted, according to eight authorities, ig usefal 
and instructive, but Dr. Dahlmann seems to 


















Seholar has published very recently 







eccur in the quotations at pp. 69, 108, 116, 145, 
145, 159, 169, 183, 203, 255, 258, 958. 974, ete. 
The diffienlt but important question ss to the 
to the fourteenth century A. D., and it is clear 








than, ¢.9., in the case of the Code of Manu, of 


| which a continuous serica of commentaries erista 


from the nint) century downwards, It is no 
matter of surprise, therefore, that, ¢. g., the last 
twenty-three chapters of the Aéeamédhita Parvan 
epic, and have been discovered bat recently by 
Malayfjam copy of the MahdbAdrata and in the 
so-called Smriti of Vriddha-Gantama. As to the 
weakness of the historical element im the great 
epic, Dr. Dahlmann agrees with the views 
advanced by Prof. Ludwig in 1884. The latter 
® paper on 
the mythical basis of the Mahéhhdrata, in which 
the main incidents of the plot are explained alle- 
gorically. The Pindava brothers are the seasons, 
and Draupadi, their common wife, is the earth. 


_ Bhima represents the spring season. Duryédhana, 


the cruel pursuer of the Pandavas, is the deity 
described in the epic correspond to the incessant 
conflict between the successive seasona of the 
year. The dice are the stars, the winning stars 
are those constellations the rise of which marks 


The question as to the date of the Mahibhéraia 
has been incidentally treated in Prof. Jacobi's 
recent paper on the origin of Buddhism.* He 
considera the second or third cantury B.C. to 
be the very latest date, on the ground that the 
Sakas and Yavanas are not referred to in the epic 
aa nations inhabiting the Pafjdb, and that 
neither Buddhism nor the Persian sway over the 
Paijib is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrate. 

J. Jantry, 
Wirsburg. 


Sanskrit Series, 1998). 





Decemper, 1896.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATES OF INSCRIFTIONS. | platesof 


1. — A date with a Vijaya-saptaml. 
THe Torkhédé plates of the reign of the RAsh}ra- 
kata Govinda ITI, published by Dr. Fleet in Ep. Ind. 
Vol. UT. P- 54 ff., in lines 1-3, contaim the date — 
il-Atita-sarvateara-éatésha sap- 


Paushal guddba-tithih 7 asyath sathvut- 
sara-mAsa-pakelia-divasa-pirvvi yar ; 
and in line 43 we are ‘old, besides, that the grant 
was made ‘adya vijaya-saptamyam,” i. ¢., *to- 
day, on the ( fithi called) vijaya-eaptami’ This 
additional remark enablea ua to verify the date 
with absolute certainty. 

, According to a verse from the Bhavishyat- 
purdna, quoted in Hémédri’s Chalurearga-chintd- 
mani, Vol. ILI. Part IL, p. 625, the seventh tithi 
of the bright half of a month is termed Vijaya 
(i. «., euch a tithi ig a vijaya-saptami), when it 
falla ona Sunday. Applying this in the present 
case, the given date practically is Sunday, the 
th tithi of the bright half of Pausha of Saka- 
aotivat 735; and it corresponds, for Sakn-sarh- 
wat 725 expired, to Bunday, the 4th Decem- 
ber A. D. 618, when the 7th fithi of the bright 
half ended 2 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise. 

This equivalent of the date shews that the 
Jovian year Wandans has been quoted in the 
date in accordance with the so-called northern 
luni-solar system. By the southern Iuni-aolar 
syatem Nandana woold have been Saka-sathvat 
735 current, not expired. And by the mean-sign 
system Nandana lasted from the 9th May A. D. 
612 to the th May A. D. 615, i. «¢., it was current 
at the commencement of Suka-sathvat 735 expired, 
but waa no longer so on the day of the date, the 
4th December A. D. 813, which by the mean-sign 
system would have fallen in the Jovian year 
Vijaya. This agrees with what I have stated 
ante, Vol. XXV. p. 269, 

2.— A date with the Ardhédaya-yoga. 

When during the 15th tithi of the dark half of 
the amdata Pausha (or piraimdnta Migha), on a 





Sunday in day-time, the moon's nakshatra ia 


Bravapa, and the yiga Vyatipata, this coinci- 
dence is called Ardhédays. It is a moat 
auspicions occasion for making donations. An 
instance’ is furnished by the date of some copper- 


1 Bead paiichatrimiad., 

1 Sula pakshasya eaplamy ish Ravi-rird bhavfd-yadi | 
saptan! Vij yd nfm tales datas mahd-phalem 1) 

3 For ancther instance seo ante, Vol, AXV, p. 290, 
sote WW, 


Allida-Doddaya-Reddi, lately sent to me 
forcaleulation by Dr. Hultzach,which rans thas :— 

St-Siké kara-bina-viiva-ganité Sidhdrané 
vataaré Paushé=-rdhédaya-bimni panya- 


samaye; 

i. e., at the auspicious time of the Ardhédaya, in 
(the month) Pausha of the year Sidh4rana, which 
was the Saka year 1352. 

From the given definition it follows that, fur 

poses of calculation, the date is Bunday, the 
1Sth ¢ithiof the dark half of the amdata Pauusha 
of Saka-sarnvat 1352 expired, which by the south- 
ern loni-solar ayatem was the year Sidhirana. 
And with these data, it regularly corresponds to 


Sunday, the Mth January A. D. 1431, when the 
pew-moon fithi of Pausha ended 2 h. 20 m., 


and when the nakshatra was Bravaya for 11 h. 
10 m., and the yoga VyatipAta for 18 h. 56 m. 
after mean sunrise. The Ardhédaya of the 
date, therefore, is the time from sunrise to = bh. 
0m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, the 14th 
January A. D. 1431. 
3.— A date with the Kapili-shashthi. 

The 6th fithi of the dark half of the amdata 
Bhidrapada (or pérnimdafa Advina) is called 
Kapilé-shashthi, when it falla on Tuesday, and 
is joined with the nakshalra Réhini and the 
yiga Vyatipita, and is particularly auspicious 


for making donations, when the sun, besides, 


is in the nakehatra Hasta.’ Here an instance is 
furnished by the date of the Satkalipura inscrip- 
tion of Krishuariya of Vijayanagara, sent to me 
for calculation by Dr. Hultzsch, which runs 
thua:— 

Suka-varusharhgala 1425n@ya Srimukha-sath- 
vatanra nija-BhaAdrapads ba 6 Mam- 
gajavira Ea(pijla-shashthi-pumnya- 
kAladald. 

This date, for Saka-sarhvat 1435 expired, which 
by the southern luni-solar system was the year 
Srimukha, and in which Bhidrapada was inter- 
calary, corresponds to Tuesday, the 20th Sap- 
tember A. D. 1513, when the 6th fithi of the 


dark half of the second Bhidrapada ended 


17h. 58 m, after mean sunrise. On this day the 
moon's nakekefra was Rohini for 1 bh. 53 m., and 
the yéga waa Vyatipata for 11 h, 37 m . after 
mean sunreie; besides, the sun's Lonigitinde nt 
mean sunrise was 169° 44’, and the sun, therefore, 
was in the sakshatra Hasta (160°-173° 20°}. 

+ Because this synchronism ia rare, ‘the Marathl 
expression Kapilashashthich’ yoga, according to Moles- 
worth, is used of any eae or ushoped for 
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—A date with a Shadasitimukhs sathkranti. 

Dr. Fleet informa me that the Chaujadimpur 

inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mabidéva of 

Saka-sarivat 1185 (current) and the year Dunda- 

bhi (Pali, Sir, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. Iii} con. | 

tains two other dates, one of which, in lines 92 and 
a3, is — 

Budhirddgaéri-[sarnvatealrda Jéshtha-ba- 
hula 5 (hut possibly 1) Adi-vars Shada- 
witimukhs-sathkranti-titkAladalli; i¢., 
"Sunday, the 5th (but possibly lat) of the 
dark half of Jyaishtha of the year 


4. 

















bu irin, at the time of ao 
Shadasitimukha-sarhkranti.’ 

The Shadagitimukha-sathkrintia are the sath- 
krintis of the sun into the signs of Mithuna, 
Kanyé, Dhanuh, and Mina,’ and of these, a 
tatikrinti that takes im the dark half of 
Jyaishtha can only be the Mithuna-sahkrinti. | 
And the year Rodhirddgfrin of the date must be 
Saka-sarhvat 1185 expired. In that year the 
Mithuna-sathkranti took place, by the Sdrya- 
siddhinta, 3 bh. 33 m. efter mean sunrise of 
Sunday, the 27th May A. D, 1983, during the | 
ord tithi of the dark half of the amdnia Jyaiahtha, | 
which ended on the same day, 12 h. 15 m, after | 
méan sunrise. This result shews that the nume. | 
ral figure for the ¢ifhi of the date onght to be 3, | 
not 5 (mor 1). 

5. — Date of the death of Pratips.Dévariya 
of Vijayanagars. 

Tn the genealogical table of the first Vijaya- 
nagara dynasty, given by Dr. Hultasch in Ep. 


Ind. Vol. IIL p. 36, Prataps-Dévartys is put 
down asa younger brather of Dévariya IL® The 


day on which be died is recorded in Inser. at 
Svavana Belzola, p. 95, No. 125, in the following 
verse in the Prithvi metre -— 
Eshayshvaya-kuvatearé dvitayayukta- 
Vaistkhaks Mahitanays-varské yuta. 
balaksha-paksh-étaré , 
Pratapenidhi-Dévarat pralayam=ipa hant=— 
dsamaé=chatardada-diné kathass Pitri- 
paté niviryé gatih [j 
‘In the evil year Eshaya, in the wretched 
second Vaisikhs, ona miserable Tuesday, in 
the fortnight which was the reverse of bright, on 


the fourteenth day, the unequalled store of | 


I ah ie ee | 
* See anfe, Vol, XIX. p, 230, 


*So far as [ know, the latest available date for 
Dévariya Il. is the data 
published by Dr. Hultasch in South. Ind. Fuecr, Vol, If 
p. 339, of Baka. sathvat 1935 tipired and the year K 
which corresponds te Wednesday, 
14%. And the Seringapatam 
sor Mallikirjuna [mmaji-Dévariya (Ep, Carn. Part I. 


of the Tadjjavir inscription, -| 


plates of his san and succes. | 





valour (prafépa) Davaraj, alas, met with death. 
How, © Yama, can fate be averted #'7 

Here it so happens that Saka-sadbvat 1968 
expired is the only year Kahaya of the southern 
Inni-solar eycle, in which the month Vaisikha 
Lith tithi of the dark half of the second Vaisikha 
ended 14 b. 57m. after mean sunrive of Tuesday, 
the 24th May A. D. 1446, which therefore is 
the day on which Prat&pa-Dévariya died. 
; mAna's Nirvana. , 
In an inseription, published in Jneer. at Sra- 
capa Belyola, p. 111, No. 141, Krishnardja Vodeyar 
of Maisir confirms some grants on a date which 
is given thos :— 


= 








tith gaté sati| , 
mitéshn vai i 

VikramAnka-samisv=ind a-gaja-simaja- 
hastibhib | . 

eatishu ganuniylaa ga nita-jfair-bbudhais= 
tadA 4) 

Bilivahans-varshéshu®  nétra-bioa-nag- 
éndubhib | 


Pramitéshu Wikrity-alié Sriavané misi 


aut it 
Krishoa-pakshé cha patchamyith tithan 
Chandrasya visard | ; 


| @, on Monday, the Sth fifths of the dark 


balf of Srivana of the year Vileriti, which was 


the year 245% after Vardhamana's Nirvana, 
the Vikrama year 1599, and 


the Baka year 


1752, the nombers of the years being denoted 


by numerical words, which, in the case of the 


Vikrama year, are irregularly put in the same 


| order (1, 8, 8, 8) as the figures are written, 


The date, for Sakn-sathvat 1752 expired, which 


waa the year Vikriti, regniarly corresponds to 
| Monday, the 8th August A. D. 1830, when the 


Sth tithi of the dark half ended 3h. 16 m. after 
mean sunrise, Saki-ewhvat 1752 expired is 
equivalent to the Chaitnidi Vikrumn-eaiivat 1835 
current ; aud this, again, has been commuted inte 
the year 2403 after Vardhanana’'s Nirvana simply 
by the addition of 605. See ante, Vol XII. p. 21, 


Géltingen, P. Erernony. 
p. Ii, No, 11) are dated in the month of Mirgad!sha 


of Baks-sathvat 1970 (current) and the year Probhara, 
falling in A. D. 1447, 


’ For a similar date, of Vikrams-sorhvat 1100, see 
" The omission of the word Saka from this phrase is 
quite unusual, 


INDEX. 
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hack-turning aa a spirit-scarer .....» 
Bairana Sida,a hero of the Kalkuda Legend, 
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Bhitas, the three, of Saira .. enbaltucean Be. 
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Biru, brother of Kallarti the Bhiita .. 
black color, i.e. eee eh oS ih sit scare. a2 
bloodstene, the .. sa» 150 
Bubbarye, Legend of, 937 : het Bhata, horn 

at Goa and bred i in Cochin .. . 9 
Bobbarye Kunniyili =  Bobbarye the Bhata. a4 
howing a5 @ spirit-acarer ... « 24) 
Brahmi’ of Kemmule, Bhata hotsadbaws 
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Brahmdé-Bhadin, a, noted ..0.00cceees coe ee, o 2,9 


Brahmara of Kemmule, a Bhiaita .. a savvaesns399, od] 
bride viewing the stars on her wedding si 


object of oon ee ee oe 22 it oom . 144 


brotherhood, a mode of swearing bodied ite os 25 


Buddhism, downfall of, in Southern India, 

due to Tirufiinasambandha ., » 116 
Buddhiom in Translations, noted ........,..... 292 
Buddbivanta, a hero of the Beideria Tegond. oot 
Buddyanta, a hero of the Beiderlu Legend... 331 
buffaloes, racing..:... er Err re eee eee a08 
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tte. bon a o4] 
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Legend , 380 


Chandagidi Haidya, ny exe ers ‘the Beideria 


2 Chandtagiate =F 103 
Chandragimin, his date, 105: a mokkee. of fils 
Grammar, 103 %.: date of the Tibetan 
translations of .....+.. pene 
Chandritreya (Chandella) Pathidy 
Chdadra-vydivtrana, a notice of ie 
Channaya Beidya, birth of .. | 
Channaya, hia death... oe 
Channaya of Biambir,s a lees ie the Beideciu 
Legend .. otee esate eeeseestsesectsrsaeecses cb) 
charms pray itn 3 ale pie tee rerddd ced decdasdceig Lh 
cheering, a form uf spirit-soaring cracrebeseeees Oe 
Chela = Cheyla .. 4 hal Sahat dowload cee be . 129 
Chema, a monastery .. oa . 14 
Cheyla, the ees ore Kona oe “the 
word . ioe coe wee LOD pics 
Chhendératadhara, date of ihe 
chimara, origin of the .. sal'bablies 
chrism, the sanctity of ies, peidbiacessceagn eae 
¢ireling a8 a spirit-secarer... siaimia diate tlic 
clapping, a form of spleit-evaring® ae 
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Folklore in Central Provinces, 43 f., 04d. — 
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ghosta, origin of the belief in, livs in dreams, 142 
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Chéramahadéri ee of Chéra cate 
MArbANGMVOTMAN 12.62. cekes ets veeeecceseee 192 
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Ichchhiwar Plates of Parkikraitbea: oe ff. 
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Puri of Narasitihadéva IV. .......::..... 235 
Sthina-Kundira of Hiritiputta Sita. 
dhonwl 0 sabe igeds Re cissiedtecekacicce, 98 
StbAna-Kundira of KEikusthararman 
and Sintivarman ...... 
Trivandram I. of Adityavarman.........184 ff. 
Trivandrom IT. of Adityavarman ......186 ff. 
Intercalary months in Sika dates ............... 271 
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with 
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Jiutskamdla, Dr. Kern's Ea. of, mobed i... 232 


Jaur Sitgh, a folk etymology ... peiaseenea Ob | 


jewellers’ terminology shews origin Tel the 
uses of gems .......... . 123 
jewellery, set in pana \ ehh: 

' 157: — lucky nenges for, Jeph sak, 


lnoky.... seues soeene eens . lov 
jewels, the twelve agidala.:, . 129 
Jovian Tear, eee Jupiter Year... cess csssscssece QOD 
JumAdi, the Legend of . . 63 f. 
Jupiter, 00 in fhistvighionn ‘970. Tales pis 

finding... cons sencee) 208 ff, | 


Japiter Yearet in a Sika Dates, 243 ft. : current 
at the commencement of the given Bis 
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Karenki Balls] of Kakyili, a hero ‘of the 
Paiijarli Legend .. pages os Die 
loge a name for the 1th tithi ej ‘the 


Personal Pronouns, 5; Nominative, 5; 
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Kala Bhairava = Pafjurli .. Saintisks senees and 
KAls Bairi, mother of Kalkafa the Bhat enn, OR 
Ealamma = Kallurti the Bhita... esses 20 
Kalkuda, the song of .......10.00.00cce00 ose - ile 61 ff. 
Ee llurti, Legend of. Perr ierTy 216 
Kanapiditdya the Bhita - me = Sthgrandnye ee || 
Pi einer noe author of the Tiru- 
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| Kanoaliys, Legend of ... 25 660600 OSB eae oe oom 6 f. 
| | Kauondaiya Vallalir, a Tamil ae eseens LAD 
KAntanua 


pene, of the Beiderlu 
Soi ees coe 6 - doo 


ad as 
Kinrta Pinkbada, 273: —_ et by a 
Bhdta.... 


Pee fe coe pee ee 274 


| KAntantkei Bhita, Logend of... sateen OF 
Ranyn Tirtha on tloe Kiveri ee eee plata 


Kaupild-ahasht hi, i | tithi ett tee te ee « 245 
karanas in Bika Dates ... 0c cc se 00 
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schist 5; Dative, 6; Instru- 


meme ......2sereeseeess 6 
paradigme, 165 + conjugation of th 

verb “dinn, to give” co -++ 169 ff. 
the Passive FOGG ons ee et ee on nee 172 ff. 
Teregalar forms of verbs sth ote css sey sansea tS Oe, 
the Listed Verbs . on bane ean » 10s 


Pranmsitive Verb 1. ccaseveresseerese heoigall ff. 
the Intranaitive Verb ....ccccsscrcsssesssesee 193 
the Auziliary Varta, 2) f.: “asun, to 
be,” 30; “eckia, tu ba,” 20f.; 
en to go,” 34f.; “yun, to 
come™, ne seetsscseees Oe EE 
Wivtcaticeas ee aaa nd Wiaten 
of.; Simple Tenses, 3; the Im. 
betative; 1; the Present Definite, 4 
Present Indefinite or Future, 3; the 
Imperfect,4; Loperfect Imperatite, 5; 
the Aorist, 3; the Perfect, 4; the Plu- 
perfect L, 5; the Periphrastic Future, 
5; the Future Perfect and Dubitatire, 
5; the Optative, 2; Perfect Optative 
or Conditional, 5; the Precative, 2; 
the Participles, present, 1; the 
Participles, perfect, 2; the Participles, 
future active, 2; the Participles, hac 
Det sae tect ake 
Rishncks on thé Sulixes, 6 ff. : — Simple 
Tenses, 7; Compound Tenses, 7; Per- 
aonal Suffixes, 214 (f.; Nominative, 7f.,; 
Accusative, 5; Dative, 9; Double 
Suffixes be hee ek eee eee EE ee OEE eee be ee 7 
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Periphrastic Tenses, 3; Perphrastic or 
Compound Tenses ...sssrevesersereericceee 6 
Kaveri of Panambdr, a heroine of the Kan- 
CUNGK ri Bhiita 1... secscese nnrssssseansomsceaece OF 
Advyadaria, date of... Se ee | 
Eella Pochchye Mintridi, birth-place of 
Kalkuda the Bhita ....ccsocscssceese canes ee | 
Kellatta Mirmdéd, the home of Kallurti ee | 
Kemer Ballil, a hero of the Beiderla Legend. 339 
Kerala, mindy kings in ee eet et rh HT aes| 
key as @ apirit-scarer ....cccessecsssersssoereoe ThE 
Kharish¢l, s new inscription in, noted ......... 141 





Khakee, history of the term, noted ......+.. 2i0f. 
Khetrpél = Hboirava SS5508 508 on eg OE EE il ee 260 


Kilappérdr, a family name ceteerenenesestesevens 1G) 
Kinni Diru, a heroine of the Beiderlu Legend. 339 
Kirdwild = Senda Bir .....ccccccscssccsseseessanene BG 
Kiss, ceremonial, as a spirit-searer .....0.0.. 2568 
Kneeling a3 a spirit-scarer ......,...0 versscsseen 248 
knife a4 & Spirit-@CArET sisssecescsserurveseecceevece 73 
Kéchchengannip, his date ....ccccscusee assesses 15 
Kolamba = Kollam Era ......ccscsescenscsesenses 5 
Kollam Era, Dates in the, 9 ff, 53 £.; of the... 174 
Koti Beidya, birth of, 308; his death ......... 349 
Kéyil Tiru-Téaippd, the, ite date oe.» 153 
Enbja, a Saiva poct of Mysore wsccsssscceee OF 
Kubja-Vishourardhana, Eastern Uhalukyo, 
MOONE OF viaseices sencrsuestar aes evecrtscrre..cane RD E, 


Kulaséchara Chota... 288 aaa i ee ee 113 | 


RKulasékhara-Perumill, a title of Chém- 
Udayamiirtiindavarman......scss<0s0+cs.se es. 100 1. 
Kulkuda = Ballarti ....0.0 scacessssssseeneeeeeee 216 
Rulcttanga Chola T., a coin of 1: cece. B21 
Kin Pindya, his support of Tirntinasam- 
bandha, 115; his conversion to the Saira 
faith, 115; age of, discussed .................. 119 
Eunilardditya, his date I 
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letters, mystic, origin of .......ecscecsesserecccers 1 
lifting ne @ epirit-wearer .......c60..... ccceceecs | 
light-spirit, the high priest .......cccsesesssoene TL 
Lingdyats = Vira Saivas -..0....ssece cerceserease TUB 


Lunar months in Sika Dates ....0......cc000. O71 | 


Madanavarmédéva, father of Naramardidéva. 205 
Maha, a name for the 7th tifhi of the bright 
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maagic-Lom, calmmity im @ oi. ...cesceecedeecsec ences 67 
wagician, punithment of an unsuccessful ... 119 
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KAf0r cossce.y. a0 123 E. 


Malik Naib Kitfur, date of his taking Madura, 124 
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Mallagna, brother of Kallurti the Bhata..... 220 
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of Tirufidinosambandha, (9 S8t ee Rew eee oes " ore oes dis 
Mangaliar, the king of CORPSE SSS S80 Sen Rhee wee Fes nine | 71 
Minikkaviéagar, author of Tirnedéagam...... 113 
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rin t+ +20 00R OES 885 sas ee sesereeeseioce: 4 
Mijar Kidamanatiya, Legend of seeseeseass.. 67 
Mirdibal, first Gujardtt poetess sss... 19 n, 
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music, the sign’ of fairyland, : 110:— aa @ 
spirit-ecarer, 35 f.; ss an inspiriter, 35: — 
as a spirit-home, 47 f.:— instruments of, 


are spint-homes nena o aes ees Oe ES 36 
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Srivana . wires 
nokshatras in Sika ERS Cas 
Rambi Andir Nambi, author of Tirumuyai, 

118 : bin date... 00.0100 esate . 151 f. 
a a alti for caetoiming: slays in 

Assam . rae ee 

Faxcssukanibn, Ber 2 Wireiinasembendha @ 116 


Nand Bhairit = Bhairava ......000 esccces eee ces ee 

Nandini = Nandandeo near Tikshbiweets 

Nandu, brother of Kallurti the Bhita ........ fir 

Nariyana Sénava, a hero of the ° Vodiluthys 
Legend .. cemtinhoss 
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pa “163 f 
Narsinh tise yoek, eome about WM, 277 
Nasudéri, mother of Lalitaédradéva shtick . 178 | 
Nakkirar, a Tami] anthor......0....0 00000 - 114 | 
nate in Burma, development of . » 143 


nawgasa tombe, a Buddhist eign ie 146:- —_ 

AN OTIGIN FOL peeves eee sess 
Nayakas, supposed coins sof . 
Nelaon, Mr., on the age of Eataboeadiin ss + 181 
Nija KAvta = Eils Bhairava......... . S74 
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